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LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE AND IMPERIAL 
BURDENS. 


ATHER more than two years ago I read a paper at the 
Royal Statistical Society, entitled “A Financial Retrospect, 
“1861—ig01”* In this paper only national or imperial finance was 
dealt with, and the point was very properly taken by a gentleman in 
the audience that ın a complete discussion the expenditure and finance 
of local authorities should also be included. My excuse was that under 
” the conditions of the production of the paper, especially the lhmit of 
time, ít was not possible to deal with more than one branch of the 
subject There ıs no doubt, however, of the intimacy of the connection 
between imperial and local finance, and I welcome the present oppor- 
tunity of supplementing the former paper 
, Lhe point of connection between the two, apart from the under- 
lying ‘condition that after all the expenditure of local and imperial 
authorities ıs simply the expenditure by the common State ın different 
forms, 1s obviously this that imperial expenditure and the expenditure 
eof local authorities are supported by: the same taxable resources 
Occasionally a local authority has some income from property which 
1s special to itself and could not be a resource for the whole nation, 
but substantially and broadly the local authorities draw upon the same 
sources of revenue, or some of them, as are open to the whole 
community The more the one takes from the common fund, the less 
there 1s for the other to draw upon This applies to the resource of 
credit as well as to any other If local authorities borrow a great deal 
the credit of the State must bê ro tanto restricted, while the borrowing 
of the State obviously limits the: borrowing: power of the local 
authorities We cannot therefore get a complete view of the fihancial 
position of the nation as a whole without including local finance, though 


* Since reprinted in my “Economic Inquiries and Studies,” vol 2 
VOL LXXXVII. : 1 
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that ıs of course no reason against the separate study of the two for 
various special purposes We might even go farther To study 
our State finance with real completeness a survey of the Empire as 
well as of the Umted Kingdom is needed, and even a review of the 
general operations and state of credit throughout the world 1s required, 
as the borrowing power of every State and community 1s of course 
affected by the general conditions of credit at a given moment. 

Confining ourselves for the present, however, to the State finance of 
the United Kingdom only, what we find, on a forty years retrospect, 
is that the impression derived from a review of imperial finance only 
1s somewhat modified by the inclusion of the finance of local authorities 
in the survey That view was to the effect that while the annual 
Imperial expenditure has about doubled in forty years, from over 
£,70,000,000 to over $140,000,000, yet there has been no increase of the 
proportionate burden on the community, which has grown in numbers 
and wealth in the interval Some taxes, such as Customs duties, have 
diminished, while others, like income tax and estate duties, have 
increased, but on balance no more in proportion ıs taken from the 
community now than in the palmy days of the “sixties” In the 
interval there has been a period of very low taxation, ın the seventies 
and early eighties, with which the present period compares unfavour- 
ably, but the comparison is not unfavourable if we go back to forty 
years ago, when our finance was undoubtedly most prosperous But 


when we proceed to include local finance some less favourable changes 


are presented 

~- Itis not possible to go back quite forty years with local fiñance , 

but we can make the starting point that of the period dealt with in 
Lord Goschen’s Local Taxation Report, which referred mainly to the 
year 1868, when there was probably little change from the years 
immediately preceding What we find then 1s that in the “srxties,” 
according to this report, the local expenditure of the United Kingdom 
was about 436,000,000—viz, England, #£30,000,000, Scotland, 
43,000,000 (part estimated), and Ireland, 43,000,000, total, 
436,000,000 , * but ın 1901—2, the latest year included in the statisticale 
abstract, this sum had grown to the vast total of 4£144,000,000,T four 
times the expenditure of forty years ago and a sum quite equal to 
that of impenal finance itselfe whereas forty years ago the local 
expenditure was only about half the imperial The revolution 1s 
most striking, and there could not be a greater contrast between “the 


retrogression thus shown and the maintenance of the status quo in ‘ 


imperial finance There ıs also a large though not a corresponding 
increase in the revertue of the local S&uthorities, which was abbdyt 
430,000,000, exclusive of loans, forty years ago, and in 1901—2 had 
grown to £105,000,000—an increase of £75,000,000 ın the revenue as 


* See pp 61, 64, and 65 of Lord Goschen’s Report 
t See “Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdoms for 1903,” p 51 
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k) 
against an increase of 4108,000,000 ın the expenditure, The 
explanation, however, 1s the enormous borrowing of local authonities, 
whose new lgans would thus appear to have amounted in I9g0I—2 to 
nearly 440,000,000, while their total indebtedness ın the same year 1s 
given in the abstract as 4407,000,000, as compared with a very small 
sum only forty years ago The general condition of local as contrasted 
with impertal finance is thus patent Whatever the defects of 1mpenal 
finance in more recent years, we are still very much as we were forty 
years ago, but in regard to local finance we have been apparently 
extravagant and have eaten somewhat, if not largely, into the resource 
of credit available for ampenal purposes and emergencies The 
aggregate debt of local authorities has become half that of the National 
Debt even as increased by the Boer War, and two-thirds of the 
National Debt as it stood before the war What is the meaning of 
this local expansion of debt and expenditure and what its bearing on 
questions of imperial finance and policy? 

It must be remarked at the outset, so as to keep a due proportion 
in our minds, that large as the figures are and however great the 
revolution that has occurred, there is a good reason in substance for a 
large expenditure by local authorities in a country lke the United 
Kingdom and for its rapid increase in recent years Mr Bagehot 
made the obseivation long ago, in discussing Lord Goschen’s report 
on local taxation, that to some extent the magnitude of the expenditure 
by their local authorities was a test of the relative civilisation of 

" different countries It was the internal government, the local govern- 


ment, he maintained, which was developed in each country with the 


advance of civilisation, as ıt dealt with the matters of administration— 
police, roads, education, drainage, hght, water, and the hke matters— 
which interested the whole community in their daily life, whereas the 
central government was mainly occupied with external affairs and 
with the business of the army and navy, which did not come before 
the mass of the community ın their daily avocations A prosperous 
political community, therefore, was one which had large means and 
e leisure for its internal affairs, while the backward community lavished 
everything on its central government and had little over He had in 
view when he made the observation the case of Russia as illustrating a 
backward community, spending hardly anything on :ts local govern- 
_ment and enormous sums on its army and navy and finance, while 
Ftance and England were even then conspicuous for their local 
development It follows, therefore, that the growth of local govern- 
ment since 1868, which was even then so developed as to give us the 
fitst rank among civilised rfations, judged bye this test, may not be 
altogether a bad thing A large development of the quantity of local 
government and of the expenditure by local authorities was reasonably 
to be expected in a progressive community, notwithstanding all the 


drawbacks which increaging expenditure entails The one question 1s , 


° í 
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whether and how far the limits which wise moderation would prescribe 
have been or are being exceeded 


e 

When the figures are analysed, it is also evident that much of the 
increase has been obviously of a beneficial character, whatever excesses 
in the way of extravagance and misdirection there may have been. 
Broadly, the increase has been mainly ın three directions (1) An 
increase of the expenditure in connection with the relief of the poor, 
along with a diminution of the amount of pauperism, (2) an increase 
of the expenditure on education, comciding with an imcrease in 
national expenditure for the same object, and (3) an increase of the 
expenditure by towns and urban communities on drainage, sewerage, 
water, gas, electric light, tramways, and similar objects, including ın 
some cases house-building for the artisan and poorer classes—this last 
head being by far the most important. Of the total increase of over 
4 100,000,000 ın the annual expenditure in the last forty years, ıt may 


„be said that the first of the above objects has absorbed about 


£5, 000, 000, the growth of poor relef expenditure having been from 
about £10,000,000 to 415,000,000, the second has absorbed about 
416,000,000, being almost all new expenditure by local authorities , 
and the third has absorbed about £70,000,000, the expenditure of 
towns and urban communities having increased from about 415,000,000 
to 487,000,000 ın the last forty years, making all allowance for the 
difficulty of estimating for the earlier period Some few. milhons 
might be added to the latter sum for the expenditure of Highway i 
Boards and rural authorities for purposes of sanitation and road 
improvement, analogous to the drainage and similar improvements of 
the town authorities, but the figures stated give a fair idea of the 
direction of the increase of local expenditure Besides a general 
tendency to increase expenditure observable in connection with poor 
relief, partly due to the spread of humanitarian ideas and partly to a 
rise in the scale of living, the growth of local expenditure has been 
largely due to the local governments taking over and extending the work 
of education and to the town authorities going in for drainage and thee 
like works and for schemes of improvement of different kinds, including 
in the latter the management of certain businesses such as locomotion 
and electric light in competition with private firms and companies 
For good or for evil local government ın this country has taken the 
direction described, and the results, as I have said, are obviously* in 
part of a beneficial nature 

To take first the increased expenditure on Poor Relief The amount 
here in question is rot very large, afd so long as the disease °oQf 
pauperism does not itself increase the community clearly gains by 
humanity and hberality m dealing with the cupples of society The 
gain, if in nothing else, 1s in the check to Socialist arguments which 1s 
given by the consideration extended to the weaker members of 
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society The price is a small one to pay for so substantial a gain, 
especially as the expenditure per head of the population has not 
materially incxeased There is great danger of course that the lessons 
which led to the establishment of the new Poor Law seventy years ago 
may be forgotten, as to some extent it ıs to be feared they have been, 
and that criminal laxity in many directions in the present admunis- 
tration of poor relief ıs creating once more a disease of paupensm , but 
this danger, though serious and lamentable, cannot yet be said to be 
responsible for the financyal dangers of growing local expenditure It 
is not for that reason mainly that the growth of expenditure on poor 
relef ıs to be deprecated A proper administration might conceivably: 
for a time lead to even greater expenditure 

The second item of growth, the expenditure on education, n,, 
involves more formidable questions The country is deeply 
committed in this matter, and the hope is that all will turn out 
well in the end Whatever may be said about the method 
of expenditure, and the way the bill mounts up, the country 1s. 
undoubtedly getting something for its money The educational 
expenditure of the local authorities 1s a sign of advancing civilisation, 
and in some form or other the expenditure or a great part of ıt would 
have been unavoidable It may also be noticed for after discussion 
that the expenditure on education, lke other parts of the expenditure 
of local authorities, does not all mean the addition of a new burden 
onthe community To the extent that provision was voluntarily made 
previgusly to the local authorities takıng the burden on their own 
shoulders the community is no more burdened than ıt was There 1s 
a substitution merely of public for private burdens 

We come then to the third and chief head of increase, the increased 
expenditure of urban authorities on drainage, sewerage, roads, water, 
gas, electric light, tramways, and soon The amounts involved here are 
truly enormous, the expenditure on this head alone being more than 
twice the whole expenditure by local authorities forty years ago 
What necessity 1s there, either in increase of population or any other 
factor, for these gigantic outlays? Two explanations are at hand 
One 1s that many new towns or urban districts have been created, and 
these must advance all at once to the position of older communities 
whose improvements began at an efrlier date and have been spread 
over a longer period ‘The other ıs that much of the borrowing and 
of the expenditure out of loans is really for carrying on work which 
would otherwise be in private hands, so that no addition to the burdens 
on the community 1s involved, but rather a substtution of public for 
private burdens, of which the loans for the ne’ London Water Board 
arean illustration Economically the community as a whole stands where 


_it did ın regard to water, but a certain indebtedness has become public 


instead of private, and the expenditure and debt appear in the 
accounts of local governiag authorities instead of the accounts of private, 
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compames It would be foreign to my purpose to discuss the vexed 
question of the mits within which a local authonty may pı operly carry 
on a business such as a gasworks or an electric hght undertaking, or a 
tramway system, or whether a local authority should carry on such 
business at all, but it ıs at least fair to pomt out that so far as it 
does so 1ts expenditure 1s in no way an addition to the burdens of the 
community, and its borrowing, where borrowing 1s necessary, does not 
touch upon the resource of credit any more than would the borrowing 
of private traders, whether companies or individuals, by whom the 
work must otherwise be done It ıs not quite the same thing whether 
the work 1s ın private or ın public hands, but at least there 1s no such 
increase of the burden of the community involved as where the 
Government undertakes a work that would not be gone on with at all 
if the Government let ıt alone. 

When all ıs said, however, it remains quite certam that in this 
particular branch of expenditure we have to do with a real’disease of 
local government, with an expenditure that ıs partly extravagant and 
unnecessary because local authorities are frequently bad managers, 
even where they are not corrupt They spend money on what ıs not 
really wanted, they spend more than they ought on what happens to 
“be necessary, they incur habilities and burden the future with a light 
‘heart Expenditure is pleasant to those who have a lttle brief 
authority, and the increase of the number of urban authorities increases 
the number of those who may enjoy the pleasure How much of the 
total of $87,000,000 spent ın 1901-2, equal to £2 per head and more 
of the whole population of the United Kingdom, could really be’ saved 
it would be impossible to guess Some of the largest items in any 
particular year, ıt might so happen, would be the easiest to pass But 
one year with another a great deal could be saved were there any 
machinery to do it, or any great motive to economy among those who 
have the control of the cashbox 

The conclusion of this analysis, then, 1s that although ‘there is a good 
reason of substance for a large expenditure by local authorities in 
this country and for some increase of that expenditure in recent years,e 
yet there ıs something else to be considered The growth of expendi- 
-ture in certain directions ıs disquieting in no small degree, apd adds to 
-the natural anxiety that must be felt at any' encroachment that has 
occurred or is threatened upon the common fund of taxable resources 
on which both imperial and local expenditure must fall o 


How much then ıs our national finance compromised at the present 
time? If there is htt to be afraid of ın connection with impefial 
finance itself, because we are no worse off than in former times of 
great financial prosperity, what is the degree of difference made by 
the growth of local expenditure? Such questions are always questions 
, of degree, and it 1s not enough to deal in general language without 
reference to the quantities involved ° 
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Answering the question, we find that putting imperial and local 


finance together, the growth of expenditure ın the aggregate shows up 
in round figures very much as follows — 


Forty years ago. Present time 

“ Imperial Expenditure .. £70,000,000 .. #4£140,000,000 
Local Expenditure . 36,000,000 144,000,000 

Total £106,000,000  . 4284,000,000 


This shows an increase of rather more than 214 times ın the forty 
years, and the excess over an increase to double the amount of forty 
years ago, which would have been bearable enough, looking to the 
growth of population and wealth in the interval, appears to measure 
roughly the degree to which we have been outiunning the constable, 
putting imperial and local finance together Double the amount of forty 
years ago would be abott £212,000,000, and the excess of the actual 
expenditure over this sum ıs no less than 470,000,000, or one-fourth 
of the total expenditure, imperial and local together We must 
recollect, however, what has already been said as to cases of special 
borrowing for such purposes as the purchase of waterworks, where 
there ıs a mere transfer of assets from private to public hands, so that 
j we can hardly accept the figure of £284,000,000 as the normal 

aggregate expenditure at the present time If, however, we take the 
e figures of local revenue only, which appear a safer guide for the 
preseat purpose, we get the following comparison — ; 


4 j Forty years ago Present time 
Imperial Revenue £70,000,000 . £140,000,000 
Local Revenue 30,000,000. 105,000,000 
Total £ 100,000,000 £ 245,000,000 


This shows an aggregate growth of £45,000,000 more than double 
ethe amount of forty years ago—a more probable figure than that of 
470,000,000 shown when we compare the expenditure roughly We 
shall not be far wrong ın assuming that we are spending at the present 
time on imperial and local objects tpgether about 445,000,000 more 
than we should be spending ıf we were keeping the exact proportion 
to* our resources of the expenditure of forty years aga The excess 
may run up to £70,000,000, as above indicated, but that would hardly 
be a moderate conclusion Suggestions have been made to the effect 
tat local borrowing and expenditure have both increased since the 
» year IgOI-2, which ıs the latest dealt with in the statistical abstract, 
the official source whence all these figures are brought, but ıt temains 
to be seen what is the real normal increase, and I doubt whether it can 
be put any higher than has been stated 
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The question to be asked then ıs whether such a growth of local 
expenditure cripples the whole financial position of the country very 
seriously I should be inclined to reply that it ıs a sgrious enough 
matter to have gone back to the financial position of forty years ago 
and rather worse, but in the chances and changes of national destinies 
it 1s not an overwhelming evil, and we should “face the music” What 
cannot be helped must be endured, and we should set ourselves 
philosophically and without any fuss to take the mght financial steps in 
the new circumstances that have come upon us As things go ın 
finance, an annual expenditure on Government by the people of the 
United Kingdom amounting to £240,000,000 1s quite a tolerable 
expenditure, about an eighth part only of the aggregate income of the 
people, and not 2 per cent of the total property they possess 
Comparatively few Governments can make so good a show, and we must 
not speak of our burdens in the language customary 100 years ago in 
the midst of our great contest with Napoleon, when a third of the 
income of the people was probably spent annually by the Government, 
mainly upon war At the same time we are not nearly so well prepared 
as we should have been ten or twenty years ago for facing new 
expenditure Our financial reserve 1s less, though it 1s still a great 
one, and we may soon be ın real difficulties 1f we do not take care in 
time 

The most urgent question ıs undoubtedly what the financial 
provision for Army and Navy expenditure is to be Iam sorry to see 
so many members and leaders of the Liberal Party, and indeed of all 
Parties, committing themselves, with insufficient inquiry, as I thfnk, to 
the proposition that the Army and Navy we possess are in excess of 
what ıs required There is a necessity for economy always, but ıt 
may be that at a grven moment the Army and Navy required have to 
be added to and not diminished It may be that, on a review of the 
whole financial position, the central Government ought to clum that 
economy should be shown ın local and not impenal expenditure, on 
the broad ground that we have come, and are coming, to bad times, 


that our dangers are most formidable, and that the whole future ofe 


free and independent self-governing communities 1s at stake This 
1s my own view of the international situation , but in the present paper 
I am only suggesting the difficulty of decision to be so great that all 
parties should be warned against speaking confidently of what can be 
done It may be also that local economies are themselves extremely 
difficult, many of the things to be done by local authonties being 
desirable in a civilised community In that case, if no economy 1s 
really practicable, but expenditure must Still increase, the wise polity 
surely 1s to accept the inevitable, and make up our minds that as we 
cannot’eat our cake and have it, the outlay of Government means 
greater economy in private expenditure all along the line, along with 
i greater effort and industry so as to increase production 
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There are two special evils, however, which ought to receive 
attention. One is the excessive strain upon the real property which 
is the main source of the income of local authorities, and 1s also part 
of the source from which the imperial income tax'ıs derived Speaking 
m round figures, we may say that about 4240,000,000 of income from 
real property have to bear a charge of close upon £60,000,000 of rates, 
or one-sixth, the rate in the £ on the rateable value, which ıs, of course, 
less than the gross income, being of course higher In addition the 
property has to bear a further charge at present of over 47,000,000 for 
income tax, at the rate of Is per’£ There are besides the death 
duties There ıs no doubt that this combination of charges 1s so high 
as to deprive the country of the financial reserve it Ought always to 
possess in its real property specially, as well asin the incomes generally 
lable to income tax |The nation ıs now so tightly bound that the 
taxable resource furnished by real property has no elasticity It is 
perhaps in this respect that the growth of local expenditure, which 1s 
defrayed mainly by rates, has been most mischievous and even 
dangerous I find that ın my own locality in Sussex (Hayward’s 
Heath) the rates at present are nearly 7s 6d. in the £, with every 
prospect before long of exceeding 8s, and ıt 1s everywhere, I believe, 
much-the same This contrasts with a state of things in 1868 when 
the average rate for England and Wales was 3s 4d per & only, and 
in Sussex, which interests me specially, there were very few unions ın 
which the rate of 3s 4d. was exceeded So long as rates are like this, 
local finance and imperial finance must be in difficulties, whatever the 
general taxable resources of the country may be 

The remedy, as I have often pointed out, ıs the reconsideration 
of our financial system and methods which have shifted the burden of 
taxation from what are called indirect to direct taxes The process 
cannot possibly go farther, and if we are to have an adequate financial 
reserve we must retrace our steps 

The next special evil to which attention may be called is that of the 
collection of revenue by imperial authorities on account of local 
authorities, which is now done to the extent of £10,000,000 annually. 
The collection thus made 1s very largely of the kind of revenue which 
ought to. be reserved to the State—viz, estate duties, customs and 
excise duties, and the like As the money comes to the local authori- 
ties like a windfall and without any pressure upon the locality, the 
lotal authorities are deprived of that motive to economy, which 1s 
one of the main reasons foi entrusting the administration of certain 
matters which are necessarily local in their nature to the local author- 
ties themselves Waste is frevented when tlee burden 1s felt locally, 
but if things are so contrived that the burden 1s not felt locally at all, 
the resulting administration must necessarily be more wasteful than 
that of the central Government, as being so much less enlightened and 
less under the eye of public and Parliament The surrender of these; 
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revenues to the local authorities has been one`of the worst faults ın our 
recent financial administration How a remedy ıs to be applied 
involves many nice questions which can hardly be cpnsidered at 
present when rates are as high as they are, but a beginning should at 
least be made by providing that the money, as it 1s raised and collected 
by the Impenal Government, should be dealt with ın the Imperial 
Budget and Estimates, and not be hidden away as 1s now more or less 
the case 

Apart from these special remedies what may be suggested generally 
towards the improvement of local finance would be the infusion into 
our present system of having the local bodies elected by the rate- 
payers, each person being counted as equal, a system of representation 
according. to interest, the chief landlords of each district or town 
having a special representation The reason of this ıs that the chief 
landlords have a direct interest ın economy which ratepayers generally 
do not possess, the latter too frequently having an interest in expendi- 
ture and not in economy The suggested remedy 1s much against 
ruling prejudices, but perhaps the urgency of the evil may compel the 
consideration of drastic but effectual remedies, which are really in no 
way inconsistent with democratic ideas or ideals 
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by suasion and aigument to dispel Bnitish mistrust, of its 
pohtical aims and to overcome British dishke to its diplomatic 
methods For this purpose it availed itself of the London Press as a 
lever, and of the services of British journalsts as Hanxdlanger* 
But in November distinguished Germans went down into the arena, 
the Imperial Chancellor publishing in the Nzxeteenth Century and 
After what is virtually an‘appeal to the British nation, and Professor 
Paulsen lightly brushing away in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW the 


‘OR some months past the German Government has been striving 


* fears for the future which I had expressed last October T 


The sympathetic aim, more even than the eminent personalities of 
these representative men, lends weight to their welcome message For 
m Great Britain there 1s no political party, nay, no responsible 
individual who regards with aught but horror the perspective of an 
Anglo-German war Peace is the universal desue, peace with the 
world in general, and peace with Germany in particular 

For the great Teutonic people is profoundly respected by the British, 
who seldom forget that to German thinkers, poets, artists, every nation 


, owes a lasting debt of gratitude, every science and art some helpful 


discovery or fruitful theory, while the chief civilismg movements of 
modern times have been thrilled into glorious achievement by the 
example “of German martyrs or the enterprise of German pioneers 
Hence it ıs only natural that English-speaking peoples in both 
hemispheres should eagerly snatch at any reasonable grounds for 
blending trust and friendship with their well-deserved admiration and 
esteem And to bring this about all that is really needed ıs that the 


& Soon after his accession to the throne Kaiser Wilhelm on being asked whether 
fe would admit to court functions the journalists whom his Grandfather had received 
there, replied that he would not allow any “miserable Haxdlanger” near him But 
when Prince Heinrich was starting for the United States "to preach the Gospel of 
my Imperial brother” the Kaiser enjoined him to make much of journalists there, 
because they ranked with “my commanding generals” 

F In the article entitled ‘‘Absolute Monarchs versus Free Peoples” in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for October m 
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causes which have engendered in the English mind mistrust of German 
doings and strivmgs should be made-inoperative Count von Bulow 
could counteract those influences as by the waving of a magician’s 
wand And :if his pleading with Englishmen in the Nzneteenth Century 
has not, accomplished the feat, supplementary suasion in the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung remforced by judicious action can 
yet achieve it 

“I am bound to say,” the Chancellor remarked, “that ıt seems to me 
“as if a certain school of your English publicists looks upon a paper- 
“war against Germany as the main object of its life Surely our 
“mutual interests would be better served if these writers were to try 
“to extinguish, instead of to foment, il-feeling between Germany and 
“England” The interests of both nations would, in truth, be far 
better served 1f unchristian sentiments actuated the conduct of neither , 
and that 1s precisely the aim pursued by most of the English writers 
who deprecate the hatred expressed for Great Britain by Germans 

Ill-feeling, having been aroused by Germany, should be extinguished 
by Germany An appeal made by the great statesman to German 
writers and journahsts to adopt a friendly tone towards this country 
would have sufficed If, fot instance, Kaiser Wilhelm’s subjects were 
told that German dreams and schemes like those of Niemann* and 
Professor Delbruckt were unreal and mischievous, and if the dreamers 
and their newspaper interpreters were adjured to desist from fomenting 
bitterness between the two countries, it 1s certain that compliance with 
this request would mark the end of the “paper war” But to appeal 
to the British nation 1s a roundabout method And so long as its 
efficacy depends upon the capacity of Englishmen for disbeheving 
the evidence of their senses and for requiting evil with good the 
practical results may prove slender 

If the “paper-warriors” of Great Britan had calummated their 
German adversaries, attributing to them intentions which they had 
never expressed or works which they had never written, it would be 
meet and proper to ask them to desist But all they have done ıs to : 
translate into English the hopes, aims and threats of the representative Ħ 
men of the Press, universities, administration, army, navy, diplomacy 
and literature of Germany Ina word, they merely tried faythfully to 
mirror back as much of the soul*of Germany as was embodied in the 
written word of the nation, and if the ugliness of the traits ıs repellent, 
the whole blame cannot be laid on the mirror 

The writers accused by the Chancellor of waging the “paper war” 
do not advocate an attack upon the Fatherland now or ın the future 
In Germany, on the cofttrary, the spokesmen of the classes and masses 


* Author of Der Weltkrieg Deutsche Traume, describing a war successfully waged 
against Great Britain and India by Germany and Russia combined 


t He promised German help to the Boers against England in the future, pre- 
sumably when the reckoning with England, “the longest and most difficult,’ ’ foretold 
eby von Treitschhe has come , 
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are always teaching that ıt 1s for the good of the young Empire to make 
ready for war with England True, that doctrine is not new in the 
Fatherland „But to English-speaking people it came as a revelation, 
because until a short while ago they were not wont to read German 
papers It is only since the Kaisers telegram to Kruger that they 
have evinced a keen interest in the Teutonic Press, and what they 
have found there 1s rank hatred of themselves When they complained 
of this a few interested or kind-hearted Germans denied the fact 
Then some Enghsh wniters set themselves to bind together sheaves 
of those bitter anti-British attacks, publishing them in the Spectator, 
the Natzonal Review, the Times, and in books Their object was to 
warn the nation that if ıt trusts to German friendship ıt 1s leaning on 
a broken reed And that is what Count von Bulow terms a “paper 
“war” If the assailants really desire to end it, surely ıt ıs for them to 
leave off first, instead of urging the defenders to fold therr arms For 
it 1s precisely in that relation of offence and defence that they stand to 
each other Ask an Englishman, for instance, why he dislikes the 
Germans, and he answers, “because they are bent on harming us” To 
an analogous query the German would reply that it 1s because he hopes 
one day to fight the Bntish 

Again, a glance at recent history shows that the expanding Power 
is Germany, and that she expands at the cost of her neighbours, with 
scant consideration for ther nights Thus she has made war against 
several countries ın a way which to the bulk of onlookers seemed 
cold-blooded and wanton Yet the easy-going English nation refused 
to argue that what happened often may come to pass again It was 
the organs of German public opmion which opened our eyes to the 
designs of our Continental cousins And it was not one or two 
newspapers, but the bulk of the Press, that revealed the open secret. 
University professors, public schoolmasters, military and naval officers 
and civil admmustrators came forward to endorse the statement 
Nearly the whole articulate nation was of one mind Then naturally 
enough the easy-going optimism of the British people gave way to 


ealarm, while British feelings towards Germany lost the element not 


only of neighbourly fellowship but also of healthy indifference Clearly 
then the Impenal Chancellor has ıt in his power to improve those 
feelings and allay those alarms England alone cannot He has but 
to change his tone and to say to his countrymen what he has said to 
outs, proving by acts that he means what he says 

But Count von Bulow prefers to influence the British His method 
is to tell them that Germany does not dream of conjuring up a war 
with England, adding with $bvious truth, “it*would be a monstrous 
“crime to doso” The German Navy, he explains, 1s only meant for 
defensive purposes “Its object ıs to secure our waters against any 
“attack, and to afford the necessary protection for our interests 
“abroad” Uttered by the “Admiral of the Atlantic” to his seamen , 
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and landsmen, those soothing words would have descended like 
heavenly manna upon peace-hungry Europe The tidings are still 
welcome enough, although his Imperial Chancellor hag been chosen 
to announce them, and English-speaking peoples on both sides of the 
Atlantic will take cognisance of them with gratitude, And they will 
watch anxiously and vigilantly for the change of attitude which they 
are obviously meant to herald in 

For good relations between Germany and Great Britain can but 
sprout on present promise, to ripen they need speedy fulfilment 
From the past they can draw but httle sustenance And for that 
reason ıt might perhaps have been better had ‘Count von Bulow and 
Professor Paulsen waived their appeals to history Retrospect 
weakens instead of strengthenmg their case Thus while it 1s conceiv- 
able that the articulate German people may hereafter conquer their 
present antipathies and become the fast friends of Britons and 
Amer:.cans, it 1s hard to realise that this has been their atm and object 
all through the campaign of virulence and hatred which the Chancellor 
would now fain see eded 

It 1s a fact that the reservoir of rancour, ‘hate and bitterness found — 
in the articles signed “Vzgzlans sed Aequus”™ and ın “The Pan- 
“Germanic Doctrine” has done more to poison the relations of the 
two peoples than anythmg else that was written before or after But 
let Count von Bulow and Professor Paulsen say whether that poison 
was mixed by Germany or by England And if the source of the | 
venom was the Fatherland, as we know it was, what ground for” 
complaint has Germany against the Englishmen who merely warned 
their people to be ready with an antidote? 

During the rancorous and, one may add, infamous attacks against 
everything an Englishman holds sacred, which during the , Boer 
Campaign defiled the columns of the German Press, no word of 
remonstrance was ever uttered by Count von Bulow or his Imperial 
Master Yet the Imperial Chancellor now considers himself specially 
called upon to administer a public rebuke not to German but to English 
journalists “Certain English publicists,” he told the Reichstag a few 
days ago, “used their position on the English Press to sow weeds ın 
“the field of German-English relations And ın polztecs ong ought not 
“to wait until the heavenly Gardener separates the wheat from the 
“ares One must do it oneself and tackle the work of weeding out, 
“which 1s often anything but pleasant”t May we not pertinently ask 
the provident Chancellor why, if he waited so patiently for the 
heavenly Gardener during the years of the Boer War, when the field 
was absolutely choked@ with weeds, he c&nnot wait for Him any longer 
now that the war ıs over? This impatience will puzzle many ıt has 
aroused the suspicions of several, though ıt ıs perhaps hardly fair to 


* In the Spectator in 1903 
+ Speech to the German Reichstag on the 5th December, 1904 
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conclude that some important scheme is coming off in the near future, 
and the Far East, for the success of which it is indispensable that 
the British pepple should harbour no suspicion of Germany’s attitude 

Professor Paulsen too, by appealing to the past, proves more than 1s 
helpful to his thesis The overwhelming majority of the German 
people, he informs us, regard England and not either Russia or 
France as Germany’s natural ally With the Britons they wish to live 
and flourish hand in hand But if that be really the spirit of the nation 
and generation whose prominent writers filled the articles in the 
Spectator and the work entitled “The Pan-Germanic Doctrine” with 
invectives and calumnies against the people of Great Britain, what 1s to 
hinder the British nation from being actuated by a similar spirit? Is 
it the fact that they read and deprecate those calummes and invectives? 
But the kernel of Professor Paulsen’s theory will commend itself to the 
good sense of the English-speaking nations We refuse to hold the 
German people responsible for the acts of its Government The ideals 
of the one are not the aims of the other But in that divergence lies 
the root of the pdlitical danger 

Alluding to a recent article of mine,* the Professor complains that I 
“sought to alarm English readers by an imaginary picture of the Tsar 
“and the German Kaiser in alhance with all the retrograde Powers for 
“the destruction of national freedom as represented by France and 
“England” I can assure him that I should rejoice quite as much as 
he ıf what he attributes to me should prove to be false My admira- 


` tion and respect for the German people are based upon an estimate 


` 


of their character im which there is no room for chromic rancour or 
slavish propensities But the German people are not identical with 
their Government, nor are the strivings of the subjects the same as 
the aims of the rulers When therefore the Professor says that a 
coalition of Germany, France and Russia against England would be 
“repugnant to a German’s national sentiments, to all his traditional 
“modes of thought, to all his political interests,” I respectfully ask, 
does ıt follow that such a coalition would be eschewed by the German 
Government? And history answers “Certa:mly not” 

I make bold to ask the learned Professor a plain question which 
will, I trust, appeal to his scientific mnd A certain impression 
respecting Germany exists, one may wy, throughout the world, and as 
it cannot be explained away, ıt must be accounted for If he carefully 
analyses that impression, he will discern all that need be said on the 
subject of British mistrust of the German State Nobody who was 
residing in London, Paris, Berlin or St Petersburg last month could 
dpubt that the prevailing ifipression, not onl among English and 
Russians, but also among other nationalities in those cities wag this 
that of the two Powers interested in the second degree ın the conse- 

* “Absolute Monarchs yersis Free Peoples” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
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quences of the North Sea Incident,’one was actuated by a profound 
desire to prevent war, while as to the other, I would rather not say 
what was the prevailing impression. I think that there can be no 
doubt about this Whether that impression was or was not justified 1s 
another matter The Professor as a man of science will recognise 
that the impression itself ıs a fact, and a fact to -be carefully studied. 
For it ıs deeply rooted and widespread Why for instance 1s ıt that 
when two great countries are, or appear to be, on the eve of war, the 
first thought of Europe should be that Germany ıs the cause of it? 
Does Europe mean that the great German people, which has given to . 
our civilisation more and perhaps better elements than any other single 
race now existing on the Continent, stirs up war of set purpose between 
other nations, and thus plays the rôle of Diabolos? Does Europe 
imply that the countrymen of Goethe, Herder, Fichte pursue the ~ 
sowing of international strife asa policy? Surely not But why then 
should it be beheved, and universally believed, that whatever the aims 
and aspirations of the German people may be, that is the policy of the 
German Government? The answer 1s enshrined ın the history of the 
past fifty years, which has been disclosed to us ın various memoirs and. 
documents lately published 
The salient points of that history reveal a policy deliberately favour- 
able to absolutism and aggression For example ım the sixties of 
the roth century Russia was on the verge of radical changes of 
régime, reform was in the air, and even Prince Gortschakoff was in 
favour of Parhamentary Government for Russia. Upon Poland, too, ° 
precious privileges were about to be bestowed And suddenly for no 
discernible reason, all thought of reform was dismissed and we see 
instead of the Russian Magna Charta the Alvensleben Convention,* 
binding the two Governments to suppress every liberal movement by 
force of arms The arrest of national growth, the stay of social 
progress formed the basis of the entente And the results? They 
were many, and, viewed from a certain standpoint, brilliant Denmark, 
Austria, France experienced them in turn to their cost Russia stood 
by, and saw, one after the other, the old Powers overturned and thę 
map of Europe changed to the advantage of her powerful sympathiser 
Germany has since been repaying that debt But ıt cannot be said 
ie to have been fully repaid in Berlin in 1878 Such a thesis as that 
` would provoke mirth in St Petersburg The payment ıs being made 
in a long succession of covert services, none the less precious for beng 
covert To the historian this system of give and take, practised by 
i the two Governments at the expense of their respective peoples, 1s 
well known One ofelast year’s examptes will suffice to illustrate if 
The Kaiser’s Government passed with difficulty a Bill in the . 
Reichstag, the result of which was to raise the price of the necessaries 


* Concluded by Gustav von Alvensleben with Russia on 23 February, 1863 
_ e Ostensibly a military agreement, its object and result§ were political and reactionary 
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of life It was violently opposed by the Socialists and the Liberal 
friends of the people, but the Chancellor was adroit, persevering and 
victorious The minimal tariff became law The next step was to 
conclude treaties of commerce with foreign States, upon the basis of 
that minimal tariff Much, everything in fact, depended upon the 
assent of Russa But M Witte absolutely refused ıt Consequently 
the German Chancellor was at his wits’ end For if he failed to talk 
over the I'sardom, the whole fabric so carefully constructed fell to the 
ground, and he would fall with it, and of Russia’s consent there 
seemed no reasonable hope A commercial war would be less harmful 
than the minimal tariff, M Witte’s press organ said Yet all at once 
Russia gave hei consent, and M Witte himself went humbly to 
Germany to announce ıt Thus again the Chancellor triumphed and 
the party of dear food and strong Government triumphed with him. 
How? This time he won thiough the direct intervention of a foreign 
sovereign acting against the advice of his principal adviser and zx 
defiance of the interests of his suffering people What did that 
foreign sovereign receive as a guzd pro quo? Was ıt also something 
which ran counter to the interests of his people? Has Herr Paulsen 
forgotten? Almost at the same time a tnal took place at Konigsberg. 
I think I need not remind the Professor of the circumstances of that 
tral The whole civihsed world remembers them They will form a 
special chapter in the history of human culture 

It appears in sooth as if the rulers of Russia and Germany had. 
“anticipated the truth of M Plehve’s observation that “the Government 
“of Russia is impossible without the active assistance of the German 
“police,” and had combined to make that Government possible But 
their methods seem open to sharp criticism For even Professor 
Paulsen’s colleague, Dr Delbruck, confessed that a German patriot 
could not “read without the deepest shame” how traitors and agents 
provocateurs from the Tsardom were allowed by the German Govern- 
ment to commit crimes on German territory in order to ensnare noble- 
minded Russian men and women In view of this and other imstances 
mto which I cannot enter here, I may be permitted to doubt the 
Professor’s assurance that there is “ not a single man ın Germany even 
“in Conservative and military circles who could reflect without a 
“shudder on a possible return to the setuation in which Prussia found 
“herself ın regard to Russia in the years after the peace of Vienna.” 
For those scantlings of Germany’s policy are typical: they reveal 
its aims and illustrate its methods And a careful study of those 
ends and means will convince fair-minded men of all nations that 
the* policy of the German Sfate does not dovetail with the “true 


. “instincts of the German people.” It may be directed to an aim of 


which the people approve, but it ıs carned out by means which 
perhaps they do not know and from which, if they did know them, 


they would instinctively recoil 
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For it 1s umpossible to beheve that it ıs ın the character of the 
German people to set nation against nation And yet no student 
of German political literature will deny that the dissemination of 
calumny and the stirring up of stnfe were among Bismarck's favourite 
expedients in his later years ‘Wherever Germany’s influence obtained, 
not peace but discord resulted France was set against Italy, France 
against England, England agaist Russia Means were found for a time 
to turn even Italy against England herself Not only in the Memoirs 
of Bismarck or the papers left behind by Crispi, but in the collection 
of documents which has recently been drawn from the Russian State 
Archives and pubhshed by M Tatishcheff, the same policy stands 
out in bold relief to slander, to divide, to egg on man against man 
and nation against nation It is true that as a result of these constant 
and successful tactics Germany has kept strong and unassailed But 

it 1s also true that she has come to be encircled by a dense atmosphere 

of distrust For each pair of nations which had been embroiled by 

German intrigues subsequently came together they exchanged con- 

fidences, the one askmg the other the grounds of the quarrel and 
» yecerving an answer which never varied 

True or false, then, this ıs the impression which has been left in 

Europe by fifty years of German policy Napoleon often said “The 

“Empire 1s peace” Bismatck might have modified the saying thus 

“The Empire ıs calumny” Of complicity in this I do not for a 

moment accuse the nation, because I assume that the nation ıs not 

aware of what its Government has been doing But I ask Professor’ 

Paulsen to cast a glance at the schoolbooks employed in the German 

public schools Task him to read the official notices published not so 

much in those journals for which the German Government 1s officially 

responsible, as in those for which its responsibility 1s known only 

to the imitiated And let him then say, if he can, that the Englısh 

pubhc ıs without warrant for its umpression, that for some reason or 

other a campaign of malignant hatred has been for years conducted 
by the German Government and its tools and Hanudlanger against 
Great Bntain I ask Professor Paulsen two questions What is the 
attitude of the German official Press towards Russia and her policy? 
How does ıt compare with the attitude of the German Press and of 
German Universities and publis schools towards England >° 

It ıs notorious that the Kaiser’s Government pays such shght heed 
to the nation’s “traditional modes of thought and political instinets ” 
that it ıs actually ın league with the most unscrupulous of Russian 
spies The aim of the well-assorted allies 1s not to hinder crime, 
but to thwart the preiseworthy aspirattons of the most ideal section 
of the Russian people And for the attainment of that object the . 
Tsar’s secret police are allowed to spin their webs in Germany and to 
commit crimes against the German law At this degree of servility 
even the German Press is disgusted “No sponge can wash this 
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“blackamore white,” writes an organ which usually supports the 
Government * But Count von Bulow takes no thought of the nation’s 
likes and diskkes “If in Russia things went on as m Dahomey,” he 
recently remarked, “we should none the less be bound ın duty to 
“hinder unfriendly acts against a Government which is ın an mter- 
“national sense friendly towards us ”+ 

Why then, we may ask, did not the illustrious diplomatist feel in 
duty bound to hmder the extremely unfnendly acts against England 
which were perpetrated ın Germany during the years of the Boer 
War and afterwards? Is it not because the Kaiser’s Government did 
not regard or treat Great Britam as a fnendly Government? 
Undoubtedly ıt ıs It would be useless to deny it, seeing that 
Germany’s offer to aid and abet, without actually joining, Russia ın a 
war against Great Britain 1s known with absolute certitude That 
explains why the German “gardener ” trustfully left ıt to the “Heavenly 
“Gardener ” “to weed the field of German Enghsh relations” 

Germany then has a definite standard of international friendship 
and acts up to ıt And judged by that code her relations to the 
Tsardom are truly amicable, while her attitude towards England is 
almost the reverse No Kaiser or Chancellor ever uttered the words 
“England’s sorrow ıs Germany’s sorrow,” but the whole world knows 
that “Russia’s sorrow 1s Germany’s sorrow” A speech has indeed 
been delivered from time to time on the British sovereign’s birthday, 
, but within the walls of the Kaiser’s palace. And even for that con- 
ventional token of Imperial favour we should feel grateful—if ıt were 
not deliberately ignored or slurred over by the German newspapers, 
which fear to wound the anti-English susceptibilities of their readers 
For ıt ıs hard to resist the impression that they are intended only 
for British consumption Imagine the German Press suppressing the 
text of a speech by the Kaiser on the Tsar’s birthday! 

Professor Paulsen and the Imperial Chancellor assure us that a 
coalition of Germany, Russia and France against England would be 


harmful to Germany’s interests, and they ask us to disbelieve such ` 


“crazy fancies” on that ground But the argument 1s utterly value- 
less It has been weighed and found wanting Let us test it 
Germany’s interest 1s to be on friendly terms with England Yet we 
know that she has more than once egged on Russia to advance against 
us in the Middle East Now if her policy were shaped by her obvious 
inttrest, no such underhand prompting would have been resorted to 
Therefore arguments drawn from her manifest interest must be dis- 
allowed Germany seemingly has nothing to gain by our loss of 
India Our tactics there are shaped not by a desire for aggrandise- 
ment but self-defence And our policy ıs to keep the trade of India 
open to all the world, including Germany, who profits by ıt mote than 


* Kolusche Volkszettung, 2nd February, 1904 
t Chancellor’s Speech in the*Reichstag on 5th December, 1904 
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any other nation And yet in spite of all that Germany deliberately 
and zealously egged'on Russia to make a dash at usin India. Obvious 
interests then do not carry us very far : 

Another of the symptoms by which we must judge the German 
Government’s sentiments towards us 1s the attitude ıt assumes on the 
various contentious questions involving England and some other 
country which arise from time to time, between England and Russia, 
between England and the Boers, between England and Turkey, 
between England and Italy, between England and, France And we 
know as an absolute fact that ın the case of every one of those mis- 
understandings, Germany has invariably taken the side of our 
adversary That was specially evident during the Fashoda incident, 
when M Hanotaux was strongly supported, nay stimulated, by the 
Kaiser’s Government German editors and newspaper men of course 
are swayed by feelings common to all humanity Hence some of them 
took the side of England at the beginning of the North Sea incident, 
but shortly afterwards even they veered round and supported Russia 
In view of those and many other irrefragable facts am I or am I not 
right in drawmg the conclusion that the policy of the German Govern- 
ment, as ıt stands revealed at present, 1s directed to the advantage of 
the retrogade Eastern Powers, nay, to the most retrogade part of 
them, and to the disadvantage of the liberal Western Powers? 

And that was my contention which I should be glad to see over- 
thrown 

But ıt 1s no refutation merely to say that Germany’s policy has never 
been to hinder alliances or to sow distrust between other States For 
we all know well that under Bismarck that was her policy, and 
we are still eagerly waiting to learn that ıt has been given up for good 
If Count von Bulow, for instance, has turned over a new leaf and 
broken with Bismarck’s traditions, for which he penodically professes a 
disciple’s respect, would he have delivered a carefully prepared speech 
against the British army, which still makes the blood boul in the veins 
of all Britons who read ıt? If Germany had renounced the game of 
playing off nation against nation would she have induced Englangl 
to make publicly a bid for her alliance and then throw that offer at the 
feet of her retrogade Eastern neighbour? P 

Again, ıt cannot be forgottea that the Agrarian Party in Germany 
are the chief supporters of Count von Bulow Nor will anybody 
imagine that their motive for rallying round him 1s other than a desire 
‘to see their policy carried out Undoubtedly then the Chancellor 
would have retired from the political scene if fate had not been kind 
and allowed him to conclude the comm®rcial treaty with Russia whch 
was ne of their aims But their programme consists of more than one . 
pont, ıt includes not only the cultivation of ntumate relations between 
Germany and Russia, but, the fostering of sentiments resembling 
enmity to England And what that Pary yearns for the Imperial 
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Government has strenuously endeavoured and does still endeavour to 
achieve “criminal intimacy” with Russia and latent enmity to 
England Would the learned Professor sull maimtam his soothing 
thesis if he were aware of the fact, which can never be truthfully denied, 
that during the Boer War Germany made an offer to Russia, and made 
ıt spontaneously, nay obtrusively, the object of which was to enable that 
Powe: to pounce upon England ın the Middle East? Russia, ıt 1s true, 
humihated Germany by refusing to avail herself of that offer, but 1s 
it therefore wrong for Britons to make wry faces and to doubt the 
sincerity of Germany’s “friendship ” for their country? 

Still even that and other analogous facts will in time be’forgotten 
by the English speaking race, which 1s willing to let bygones be 
bygones and to press the hand of fellowship whenever it is frankly 
tendered by Germany as represented by the men who speak and act in 
her name. And of thése Count Bulow ıs the recognised chief His 
‘appeal in the Neneteenth Century constitutes a first step -The 
soothing yet carefully chosen words to which he gave expression there 
may be truly said to have kindled high hopes in Great Britain, and 
the nation will now await with palpitating interest the political acts 
by which he intends to make them good 
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IDO understand the present crisis in France one ought to know. 


something of the history of the struggle, for in that history 1s 
to be found the justification or condemnation of the statesmen who are 
bringing on the separation of the French State from the Roman 
Catholic Church i 
The unity of France and its absolute independence of foreign 
authority has always been a leading object with the most eminent 
among French rulers Territonally that unity was completed in 1789, 
and its ideal as a spiritual fact deeply rooted ın the hearts of the French 
people by many common acts, notably by the spontaneous federative 
movements which took place in 1789—90, and still more by the great 
wars undertaken for its security and for the maintenance of the. 
independence of the French people But notwithstanding theesuper- 
human efforts then put forth, and all the terrible experiences France 
has gone through, she has never been able to realise absolute unity or 
absolute independence And this must remain the case while the 
Roman Church forms part of the French State For, as Joseph de 
Maistre has said, “The Church of France, one cannot repeat it too 
“often, is only a province of the Catholic monarchy ”* This condition 
of things has during the whole of the 19th century proved a constant 
source of trouble and danger to France, and since its Constitution and 
Government have become Republican and Democratic, the position ha§ 
become unbearable, ıt being evident that until the foreign mfluence 1s 
‘eliminated, the Republic will never be secure That theeChurch in 
France 1s considerably more foréign than ıt was before the Revolution, 
is proved by its change from Gallicanism to Ultramontanism, a change 
in spirit as well as ın letter 
In every Church there 1s a minority who struggle against its corrup- 
tion, and in its darkest days elevate its ideals by their lives and 
activities In such great souls the modern Church in France has rtot 
been wantıng, but the treatment they have received from Rome is ` 


another striking proof of the change from Gallican independence to 
Roman servitude 


* Le Pape, p 113, ed. 1872. 
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According to Edgar Quiet, the leaders of the Revolution ought 
courageously to have faced the difficulty of France, liberated from all 
other feudal institutions, continuing to -be closely umted with the 
Medieval Church And he attributes to their not having seen that a 

, religious revolution was the really fundamental question their compara- 
tive failure to render their work stable A century has consequently 
been passed ın insecurity 

France, however, in 1789, was unprepared for the momentous change 
which public opimon, enlightened by a hundred years’ experience, now 
calls for None of the Revolutionists, except possibly some of the 
Protestant Gironds, seem to have had any hight on the subject The 
most daring and audacious of men were to the last degree timid in 
dealing with the religious question Rousseau, their prophet and guide, 
in his Vicazre Savoyard, utters this extraordinary imbecility “In ‘the 
“incertitude in which we are, 1t 1s an inexcusable presumption to profess 
“any other religion than that in which we were born” Mirabeau, 
Marat, Robespierre, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, all seem to have felt 
that Catholicism was the religion of France and must remainso The 

+ ideas of the Revolutionists on religious questions were evidently super- 
ficial what they really understood was the political work they had come 
to do But it was just here that they came mto collision with the 
Church, and found ıt a powerful foe which they must crush or ıt would 
crush the Revolution All they had intended was to pursue the well- 

„beaten path of law and authority, and, lke Phlp the Far and 
Louis XIV, to compel the Church to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the State But worse in the eyes of the clergy than exacting from 
them an oath to the Constitution, which asserted the nght of the people 
to rule themselves, together with such impious notions as liberty of 
thought, lhberty of conscience, liberty of worship, etc, was the way the 
State took possession of ecclesiastical property, as if the Church were 
simply a French institution Two totally different conceptions of 
rights and duties thus came into collision, and from that time to this 
the Church and the Revolution have been unable to understand one 
another 

Thus war broke out between them from the very beginning, and it 
was the first work of Napoleon Bonaparte, when he arrived at the head 
of the French State, to patch up a peace, which he did ın the Concordat 
of 1802 And this Concordat, notwithstanding the various changes 1n 
the Government of France during the subsequent century, no French 
statesman until M Combes has ever had the courage to propose to 
abolish 

„So far, however, from the @oncordat bringing real peace to France, 
it has been hike putting two cats ina bag, the struggle has been cruel 
for both The man who felt the evil of this most acutely and who 
spent much of his hfe in trying to make his countrymen not only see 
it, but recognise that there was only one way out of it, was Edgar 
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Quinet As professor at the College of France, as a great writer, as an 
historical philosopher and an ardent and disinterested politician, he 
never ceased to warn France that as long as she was bound up with a 
&hurch whose ideas were medizval, there could be no certain moral 
progress in France, and that the only way out of the difficulty was by 
the complete separation of the Church from the State, and the 
temporary suppression of the former, until 1t ceased to be a power which 
could render the foundations of the new order of things insecure This 
seems harsh and to open the door to persecution But when we find 
a man of the loftiest character, a philosophic mind gifted with prophetic 
insight, a man who made history, especially social history, the study of 
his life, a teacher whom the whole French Republican Party* of our 
times has regarded with admiration, when we find such a man urging 
in all seriousness a course apparently revolting to modern ideas of 
hiberty and humanity, and especially urging that course in the name of 
Liberty and Humanity, and in their defence, we are bound to enquire 
what were the arguments which convinced him that such a course was 
absolutely necessary The right to liberty, Quinet would have replied, 
is universal, but for that reason the hberty of every individual is limited 
by the liberty of every other individual, no one then can be allowed 
liberty to destroy the liberty of his fellows and to render them his 
slaves, he alone remaining the sole possessor of what belongs to men 
universally But this was just the position the ruling classes took under 
the old order of things, and the Roman Catholic Church, the sole repre- 
sentative of that old order, claims ıt still Immensely strong ın its" 
power to appeal to spiritual fear, the result of centuries in which God 
has been represented as an Onental despot, and during which the 
Roman Catholic Church has proved its faith m such a deity by 
its actions, it is to-day m France and has been for a 
century past a real and terrible danger to that hberty: which 
has been won by ages of suffermg—that ıs, by the blood 
and tears and broken hearts of thousands and tens of thousands 
of martyrs Are we not, Quimet would have said, the trustees of that 
heritage of Liberty, and shall we be doing our duty to Humanity if we 
allow that heritage to continue ın jeopardy When the Roman Catholic 
Church recognises the nghts of other associations as equal to its own, 
and of all human beings to hbegty of thought and action, then ıt will 
have the nght to clam its share in the common rights of liberty But 
this means recognising the Revolution, and all its declarations on this 
very question of human liberties and of the nghts and duties which 
flow from them, and this, unfortunately for the Roman Church, Pius IX, 
by the issue of the Syllabus and the deelaration of papal infalhbiltty, 
has now rendered apparently impossible 

But*it might be said to Quinet- To whom are you trusting this 


* See the list of names given as joining tn the national subscription for the 
publication of a complete edition of Quinet’s Works for example, that in Z Esprzt 
, Nouveau or in La Republique : 
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power of defending liberty, but to the Military State, itself always ready 
to become a despotism? Is it not better to leave these two powers to 
neutralise each other? Or to combine—Quinet would have replhed— 
against the common hberty, corrupting and destroying it, as the 
history of the past century, and, in fact, of the Christian ages, has 
shown them constantly doing Get nd, he would have said, of the 
spirit of tyranny by refusing the Papal Chtrch a place in your society, 
and then you can get rid of the soul and body of tyranny—the Military 
State And asa matter of fact, the very ideas and efforts which have 
led men to struggle against the Papal Church are exactly those which 
are exorcising the demon of miltarism from the soul of France But 
let us return to the history of this struggle, for there, if anywhere, will 
be found the justification of the present action in France 

In 1842—1845 Quinet delivered four courses of lectures at the 
College of France, all having one and the same aim, and that was to 
show that everything in human society springs out of 1ts religious ideas, 
that according to the character of the religion of a country, so will be 
the character of the people it moulds, and still more certainly the 
character of their social and political institutions 

In the first of the series, he illustrated these propositions from the 
Revolutions of Italy, which, in the 16th century, ended in that country 
failing to obtain religious liberty as the northern nations had done, 
the result being the decline of its public sp:mt and the dearth of genius 
_ inthe 17th and 18th centuries, while one thing alone lıved ın the general 
decay, and that was the Jesuit Society In the following year he took 
that Society for his subject, and began his course by pointing out 
that ıt was created to be a machine of war As its work had been 
expressly to counteract the Reformation, so it was recalled to hfe 
expressly to counteract the Revolution Clement XIV suppressed the 
Society in 1773 But, the Revolution crushed, as it seemed, by the 
battle of Leipsic in 1813, Pius VII called the Jesuit Society again into 
existence When one Pope descmbed a Society as destroying the 
peace of the Church and of the nations, as causing the whole world to 
ery out against its teaching as unorthodox and immoral, and as using 
various doubtful means to make itself powerful, what could another 
Pope mean by calling such a Society at that particular moment again 
into being, but that he considered ıt the most likely means of destroying 
the results of the Revolution, and ensuring its permanent defeat? And 
that this was what it meant, and that henceforth throughout the whole 
century it was the Jesuit spirit, if not the actual Jesuit Society, which 
inspired the whole policy of the Church, Edgar Quinet declared and 
demonstrated in many diffefent ways The *hought comes out in 
all his works, and he was supported ın it by a multitude of contemporary 
French thinkers, writers and politicians 

In his final course, “Christianity and the French Revolution,” he 


asserted that the latter had even ın its most passionate moments never , 
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ceased to identify itself with the very principle of Christianity So 
deeply was ıt convinced of this that ıt thought the Church itself, lıke 
every other institution in the country, would consent to be reformed 
But the Revolution misconceived the Roman Church, as that Church 
has always misconceived ıt How can the spirit of the Roman Emprre, 
although influenced by and to some extent still possessing a flavour of 
primitive Christianity, understand a spirit which embraces Humanity, 
and instead of desiring to make all men obey its law, calls them to 
share ın its liberty, its justice, 1ts equality, its love The two are 
incompatible, and the more they understand one another the more they 
' must grow in antipathy as rival religions For they worship different 
Gods, the former the Roman deities Pallor and Terror, clothed in 
Christian language, the latter—God ın Man, Humanity—the temple of 
Love and Justice The former asserts an absent God who has left a 
priest at Rome to represent Him, and yet—strange contradiction—that 
every priest can render Him present by acertain act accompanied by 
certain words, the latter asserts a present God, immanent in man, 
unfolding His will from age tọ age ın human history The representa- 
tive of deity at Rome proves his right to be such by decreeing the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary and his own infallibthty, the latter by 
the Spint of Humanity which has, during the whole of the I9th 
century, been taking possession more and more of the laws and 
institutions and of the public mind of Europe 

And thus it is that this question must be tried not by abstract” 
dogmas, but by the revelation of God’s Will in History, which does not ` 
come to us in the form of a new decalogue, but in a gradual unfolding 
of the moral character of certain courses of action Itis thus that the 
study of the relations of Church and State in France during the last 
century 1s not only profitable, but absolutely necessary, ın forming a 
night judgment at the present moment 
. The Concordat was, as already said, only a patched up peace 
under which both sides fretted Napoleon had driven a 
hard bargain with the Church, but it knew that lis power 
was temporary, while it believed that its own had _ everlasting, 
permanence It had, moreover, the field to itself, all enthusiasm 
for the Revolution having died down under stress of defeat In 
the drear dawn of a new timesthe Abbé de Lamennais, the great 
Catholic Labourer, went forth to plough the land and prepare the way 
for a new Catholic harvest In 1817 he published his famous workeon 
“Indifference in Rehgion” As he laboured, the sun once more burst 
outin France The Romantic movement came to create an atmosphere 
congenial to the Catholic revival All things seemed working for ,a 
return of the Church to its pre-revo'utionary power But ıt became clear 
to Lamennais that the Church could never go back to what ıt then was, 
but must now, ın its own way, lead the new world that had come into 
being to a better liberty and a truer peace than the Revolution could 
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` giveit And his mind continuing to advance, he became, after 1830, 


and while still an adherent of Catholicism, an ardent believer in the 
Democratic Ideal With several other Liberal Catholics, he 
established L’Avenzr, a journal of so wide a scope that Edgar Quinet 
was among its contributors L’Avenzr advocated the separation of 
the Church from the State and other doctrines ın which Republican. 
France believed, a lne of action which soon brought it under the 
censure of Pope Gregory X VI, and in 1832 Lamennais discontinued its. 
publication 

The check Lamennais received 1n his new effort to lead France to a 
more Christian Society than the Revolution had founded, opened his. 
eyes, and he could not have failed to discover that the Church that 
then existed naturally tended to league itself with all the tyrants of 
humanity He saw, as he had probably not seen while he believed in: 
the rulers of the Church, what had been going on in France since the 
Restoration The very classes whose exactions had caused the 
Revolution, and whose cries against ıt had led France into many years” 
exhausting war, these people returned to France as to a conquered 
country, and ın all the old spirit of pride and cruelty In some parts 
of the country they worked up party animosity and religious fanaticism. 
to such a pitch that those who had sympathised with the Revolution 
were subjected to what ıs known histoncally as “The White Terror.” 
These White Terrorists were ın close union with the Church, the bishops: 
and the congregation of the Holy Virgin This congregation had 
acted ynder the Empire as the secret agent of Pius VI, and was in 
the hands of the Jesuits Many monastic orders reappeared, clencal 
persons of all sorts swarming over the country The whole land was: 
covered by missions, which by preaching, processioning, setting up 
altars in the streets and in the roads sought to re-Catholicise France. 
Louis XVIII was inclined to restrain the clencal party, Charles X to 
give it a free hand The latter threw himself into its medieval 
propaganda, He was consecrated with holy oil at Rheims, touched 
for the King’s evil, walked in Catholic processions througty Paris bare- 
headed, a silver statue of the Virgin carried in front of him, and a 
crowd of courtiers and priests accompanying him His Government 
obtained g law making it death to profane holy places But the 
Theocratic-aristocratic Government, which Charles X and the Church 
tried to set up ın France, soon brought the Bourbon Monarchy to its 
close, and in the Revolution of 1830 its ally, the clerical reaction, 
suffered its first defeat 

If the Church had possessed the prophetic gift 1t would have seem 
that ıt was breaking itself against a solid walle The modern French 
State born of the Revolution was not of plastic clay but of cast-iron. 
Under the stress of its endeavour to maintain itself against the allied 
monarchs, the Revolution had developed into a Multary State. 


France had become under the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 2 | 
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homogeneous people inspired by an ardent patriotism It was not the 
sacred formula—Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, nor perhaps even 
the creation of a peasantry by the sale of the national lands that 
mainly impressed the revolutionary ideas on the mind and heart of 
France, so much as the great wars undertaken to defend them andto , 
spread them all over Europe Out of this, the most amazing display of 
democratic energy yet witnessed in the modern world, a leader arose 
-who concentrated in himself that energy Napoleon Bonaparte so 
firmly established the Military State in France that under every form 
of Government this has remained its essential nature And what those 
wars did for France, they have done for the rest of Europe All the 
, great States of Europe have become Military States—that is, States in 
which military questions become more and more the one absorbing 
consideration 
True to its calling as the Light of the World, the Church might have 
prevented this greatest of all the cities of Cain—modern Europe— 
from coming into existence Had the Church kept free from unity 
with the secular States, had it presented itself to the world as a City 
of Peace, a refuge from the fight for existence, a society where liberty, 
equality and fraternity could really exist, Europe would never have 
become the place of torment itis But the Church in France, far from 
presenting this bright contrast to the Miltary State, has been mixed 
up with its evil and opposed to its good The latter, moreover, 
tyrannical as it may be, ıs alive with all the livingness of the natural , 
world , the Church, on the contrary, suggests death, existing as gt does 
in a thoroughly morbid condition Descend from the brilliant sunshine 
of the Boulevard St Germain into the Church of St Germazn des 
Prés, and you have a symbolical representation of what passing from 
the Revolution into Romanism really ıs It ış descent into a tomb 
To this Quinet declared the Roman Catholic Church led Italy, and 
this 1s where he asserted ıt would lead France Was the assertion 
challenged, he had only to point to the thoroughly morbid kind of 
religion ıt has encouraged ın order to get hold of the masses At La 
Salette, in the Dauphiny Alps, two peasant children, in Septembere 
1846, saw an apparition of the- Virgin, and at Lourdes, ın the Pyrenees, 
a peasant girl saw another in February, 1856 These ogcurrences, 
especially the latter, have been Worked up into cults equal to anything 
m the middle ages in the extraordinary character of their mamifesta- 
tions, evidently because they were pecularly fitted to excite 
enthusiasm among the ignorant for the Church ın its efforts to 
destroy the results of the Revolution. Another cult which 
- received during the*last century an®* immense impetus, because 
it wag helpful to the same end, was the worship of the 
Sacred Heart In the seventies its associations numbered a 
million members, and its fête was more imposing than that of 
, Easter Sunday At Lourdes there have been great scenic display 
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recalling the dark mght of paganism On one occasion, early in the 
history of the Third Republic, nearly 40 prelates, headed by he 
Apostolic Nuncio, and surrounded by a host of clergy, met in a great 
open place at Lourdes to crown the statue of the Virgin, the Nuncio 
performing the coronation in the presence of 60,000 or 70,000 people 
This was no mere rural function, for 1t was preceded by a service at 
Paris m Notre Dame, at which the Cardinal Archbishop Guibert 
presided Fully to understand the universal and really stupendous 
character of the effort to force the counter-revolution into success, one 
ought to study it in all its versatility of adaptation to the various sides 
of French hfe  Superstitious in superstitious distncts, socialist in 
industrial centres, military among the youth of the upper class, truculent 
in the Press, intriguing ın the political world, the Roman Church in 
France has become, by its character, at once detached but insinuating, 
concentrated but permeating society, a universal power, behind the 
magistracy, the army, and a powerful political party, influencing all 
things, and seeking complete control of the home, the school and the 
State itself, its very object being the reconstruction of society But 
let us not take only what its foes say with reference to its action and 
“policy ın France during the last century Let us listen to its sorrowful 
fnends Archbishop Sibour of Paris, writing to Montalembert, under 
ithe Empire, in 1863, said the Ultramontanes were conducting the 
Church “to a two-fold idolatry—dolatry of the temporal power, 
“idolatry of the spiritual power” Asked ıf anything could be done, 
"he replied, “No, the tide 1s too strong” Montalembert himself 
protested against “the detestable political and rehgious aberration 
“summed up in contemporary Ultramontanism,” and declared that as 
he read the cynical arguments of the organ* devoted to the Catholic 
revolution, he reddened to the whites of his eyes and shivered to the 
ends of his nails 
The Miltary State, born of the Revolution, while resting on force, 
has been characterised by the humane spirit which then began to 
remodel the law The mind of Napoleon Bonaparte was well fitted to 
bring this work to a successful issue Educated by the Revolution and 
a man of genius, this work of law reform had his sympathy and help. 
The Code Napoleon so appealed to reason, so evidently was for the’ 
public interest; that the most ardenteroyalist and clerical no sooner 
took office than he became its defender Another point in which the 
humanitarian spirit of the Revolution pervaded the Military State was. 
seen in its zeal for public education For the fact that the Revolution 
was primarily made ın the name of certain great moral ideas rendered 
ingtruction of the young in those ideas its firsteduty Napoleon may 
have been mainly influenced by the desize to form a people who would 
support his Empire, but he could not help promoting the religious 
thought that it was the duty of Humanity to educate every newcomer 


* He no doubt refefred to LZ’ Unver s, edited by Louis Vewllot 
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entering into the world, and to give him every opportunity to develop 
all the mental and moral qualities he possessed Thus the 
spirit of the Revolution has lived on in France under all kinds of 
depressing influences The Bourbons themselves could not surrender 
the Concordat, the royalist chambers, elected on an extremely 
contracted suffrage, were compelled to struggle against clericalism, 
and to make ıt necessary for the congregations to obtain an authorisa- 
tion to begin or carry on their work , none were exempted except the 
then existing female orders And a further proof that whoever was 
in power, the Spirit of the Revolution really dominated France, 1s that 
from 1817 to 1824, in the very middle of the clerico-monarchical period, 
twelve editions of the works of Voltaire and thirteen of those of 
Rousseau appeared, while the militant democracy fed on the songs of 
Berenger 

The Church accordingly directed its attacks on what ıt saw would 
become, if ıt had not already become, the citadel of the Military State— 
National Education This was the meaning of the cry of the Church 
for “Liberty of Education,” in struggling for which the Liberal 
Cathohcs made themselves quite unwittingly the cat’s-paw of the 
Jesuits Their efforts resulted in the Falloux Law of 1850, the greatest 
advantage the Church has obtained over the French State during the 
whole of the past century It was the result of a compromise arranged 
by Montalembert and Dupanloup representing the Church, and Thiers 
and Cousin the State By it Primary Instruction might be carned 
on under the control of the priests, the Congregatiomists beng allowed 
to teach without any further test of capacity The Church even got 
considerable influence over Secondary Education, so that the higher 
clergy obtained seats in the Supenor Council of the University This 
surrender of French education into the hands of the clerical orders 
was completed by the Educational Law of 1875 Before the Law of 
1850 the Jesuits had not a single secondary school under their control 
In 1865 they had twenty-seven In 1878 the Congregatiomsts had 
about half the education of France i their hands, their schools 
containing 2,301,943 pupils In 1886 the State resumed its power 
over the educational system of France, and the Congregationists were 
expelled from the public schools But thirty years’ power to affect 
national education left them great influence, and they organised free 
schools everywhere Many people who had received their own educa- 
tion in a Catholic atmosphere preferred the same for their childreneand 
at the beginning of the present century the Congregatiomists had nearly 
the whole of private instruction in their hands In fact, three-tenths 
of the children of France were under tlterr instruction In order that 


they might thus give this instruction more or less gratuitously, funds - 


poured ın upon them The 200,000 monks and nuns then existing in 

France possessed real property which alone amounted in value to 

440,000,000 In 1850 it was only £2,400,000 Add to this the yearly 
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outgoings for the expense of educating nearly a million and a quarter 
of children, and we have some faint notion of the power the Roman 
Catholic Church represents in France Behind ıt stands Capitalism 
This is a serious and solemn fact that no prejudice against Socialism, 
Trades Unionism, or the rise of the people to power ought to prevent 
the simple Christian, or any one who cares for mental and moral 
liberty, from considering 

When Charles X and his “imposstble mumistry” fell, the 
power that had come forward conspicuously ın the Revolution of 
1789, the Bourgeoisie, took the vacant position They not only thus 
obtained the rule of the country, but strengthened their power to 
absorb as much as they individually could of its manifold sources of | 
wealth, set free by the Revolution and increased an hundredfold by 
the discoveries and inventions characteristic of the period This tide 
of an ever-mcreasing prosperity was imperiled by the blind efforts of 
the clerico-royalist party to reverse the path of the ship of State and 
turn its prow back again to the Middle Ages Accordingly, when the . 
revolution of 1830 took place, the commercial classes were so far ın it 
as to be able to call to the throne a man after their own heart Louis 
Philppe’s first mimsters were bankers, and his guard the shopkeepers 
of Paris his policy was to keep out of war and to give scope to trade 


and commerce ‘This was praiseworthy, but then he directed his 


whole conduct by such poor ideals, personal wealth and family interests, 
that he lost respect at home and abroad He was believed ın fact to 


"be infected with a low form of business corruption, and not only to 
_ suppose that every man had his price, but to have his own 


Certain railway companies, ıt was asserted, had found him open to 
bribes This corruption he introduced into politics, multiplying 
Government offices to such a degree that he had a number of persons 
in his pay greater than the whole electorate These people were 
se to vote for his candidates for the Chamber of Deputies, half 
of, whose members were also in his pay, and, as the members of the 
Chamber of Peeis were named by him, the whole Constitution became 
¢ farce, and the taxes were heavier than under Napoleon I 

Tbe kind of atmosphere the reign of: Mammon produced was 
exactly the one in which Ultramontane and Jesuit aims made way 
The King’s Ministers were Voltaireans, and in one conspicuous 
instance a Calvinistic Protestant However, the Jesuits were twice as 
numerous as under the Reformation, while Protestants were more 
shackled than they had been since the Revolution Religious liberty 
seemed going, and hardly hkely to last long if this corruption 
cqfitinued The Orleans Monarchy fell, as all ¢he world knows, in a 
most dramatic manner : 

What brought the rule of Louis Philippe to an end was not, 
however, so much the danger its continued existence was to religious 
liberty or even to pohitiaal liberty, as that under it the social and 
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economic slavery of the people was becoming unbearable The 
immediate result of the Revolution had been to emancipate the middle 
classes and the peasants, but, its energies swallowed up in the defence 
of the existence of the Republic, its action had not time to reach the 
wage earners, the artisans and agricultural labourers, for ages socially 
depressed and in economic servitude The very good the Revolution 
did in removing the shackles on industry and trade added to the weight 
of the chain of the labourmg classes They were at the mercy of 
‘ economic changes which under an ever-growing tide of commercial 
prosperity, stimulated by new mechanical inventions, rapidly called 
large industries into being, and then, on the invention of still newer 
‘machines, as rapidly left the human element collected to dissolve, each 
unit smking or swimming according to strength and opportunity 

The opening of Lamennais’ eyes to the reactionary nature of modern ` 
Romanism in France opened them to the condition of the French 
people at large, and he saw with the insight of genius that to deliver 
the masses from their misery, by working for the establishment of a 
better order of justice than a State resting on the Army, a Church on 
the Jesuits, and both on capital, would ever allow, was the real Imitation 
of Jesus Chnst Turning towards the people, he strove to inspire them 
with faith ın a God who was with them and ın them Huis “Paroles 
“Tun Croyant ” had probably much to do with the peculiarly religious 
character of the Revolutions of 1848 

Quimet met the Jesuitry in Church and State, so characteristic of 
his times, by the exercise of perseverance, courage, and, above ‘all, ” 
‘sincerity He terminated his lectures on Ultramontanism in June, 
1844, with these words, which sum up the whole spirit of his teaching 
“What we must bring back, or prepare for at’any price, 1s the reign 
“and the Relzgzon of Szucerzty” In his essay on the “Religious - 
“Revolution of the 19th century,” he says, “I claim the honour of 
“never having ceased for a single day for forty years to show the 
“radical and absolute incompatibility of the Roman Catholic religion 

“with modern civilisation, with the enfranchisement of the nationalities 
“and with civil and political liberty ” 

The necessity which drove France into becoming a military State 
was so overpowering that neither the clericalism of the Restoration, 
nor the commercialism of thee Bourgeois monarchy, nor the moral 
corruption of the second Empire could prevent its ever-increasing 
development In the last period ıt drove France into one great evar 
after another, until at last ah enemy came which brought ıt as a military 
State to run But that ıt was a military State as really under Louis 
Philippe as under Napoieon III 1s seem in the fortification of Paris 
by the former, which, lke the destruction of Old Pans and the . 
construction of the New by the latter, was mtended to defend 
the military State against all its enemes, Whether they were 
the people of Paris or foreigners e “The object of the 
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“improvements” said Eugene Pelletan m La Nouvelle Babylone 
(1865) “was to turn Paris into an intrenched camp and to 
“make the Louvre a quadrilateral” “I have seen,” said the 
Chinese Ambassador of the period, “everything in this city, even 
“the schools and the barracks, but I wonder why the schools are so 
“small and the barracks so large” But the fall of the military State 
left the field open to the rival power, the Jesuitised Church In the 
days of the Empire, the characteristic figure ın France, especially in 
Paris, was the blue-coated, red-trousered soldier He was everywhere 
to be seen, singly or in groups or in regiments, marching through the 
streets, ın the early days of the Third Republic, however, his place 
was taken by the priest, the black cassock was everywhere, ıt was the 
charactenstic figure of the tıme The military State was under a cloud, 
and the Church, its rival, at once took possession of the land And 
there ıt remaimed until ıt became more apparent than ever that ıt had 
captured the very power on which the Miltary State rested—the 
Army 

The Jesuits’ schools were famous for their success ın preparing young 
men for the military colleges In the full swing of their influence they 
sent up the greater part of the candidates for entry into St Cyr Thuis 
was the case some thirty years ago, just about the time the generals and 
other staff-officers connected with the Dreyfus case were being 
educated M Reinach, in his great work on the subject, states that 
Père du Lac, superior of the Jesuits, told him that he used to see 
" the head of the staff, General Boisdeffre, every day for an hour's close 
conversation This does not prove any connection with the Dreyfus 
case, but it certainly shows that the Jesuits had extraordinary influence 
in the Army When, however, we learn that ıt was through the 
revelation of a confession of a woman to her husband that a scandal 
was created against ‘one of the most important witnesses in favour of 
Dreyfus, ıt argues that the influence of the Church in the case, though 
indirect, was important Such a clerical newspaper as La Crozx 
suficiently showed where the sympathies of the bulk of the clergy 
were The close relations of the clerical party with Nationalism and 
Antisemitism, the two movements which hounded on the cry against 
Dreyfus, are well-known But one has only to read the documents, 
now all placed before the public, to seesthat the conduct of high officials 
in the French Army was m harmony with the conduct popularly called 
Jesuitism. This connection with the many intrigues of the Nationalists 
to overthrow the Republic has done more than anything to produce that 
unity of action among Republicans which ıs leading to the repudiation 
by the State of 1ts connectionrwith the Church. e 

It must never be forgotten, however, that this is a struggle, and has 
always been a struggle, which concerns Europe - This is becoming 
more and more true of most great questions, but in this one it 1s 


pre-eminently true that uropean nations are members one of another | 
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What has been attempted in France ıs only part of a giand scheme 
for counteracting everywhere the results of 1789 

Mazzims efforts to realise his ideal of an Italy one and indivisible, , 
as France had become, were met by the rise of a Nationalist Catholicism 
which proposed to federate the various divisions of Italy under the 
Pope Pius IX appeared ready to take the lead in liberalising Italan 
institutions He agreed to a lay Parhament, a certain liberty of 
the Press and communal self-government in Rome But he soon 
found these things incompatible, with his claim to rule the pontifical 
States as a patrmmony given by God to the papacy in order to 
maintain its mdependence So he quickly became the leader 
of the reaction against the whole revolutionary movement of 1848, 
and the life-long foe of the humanitanan and democratic tendencies 
of the civihsed world since 1 789 The Italian federal idea defeated at 
Custozza, a revolution broke out at Rome and Pius IX fled to Civita 
Vecchia. The Italhan cause now centered in Rome with Mazzin1 at its 
head The Pope called on France for help An army was sent, the 
Roman Republic destroyed, and Pius IX remstated on his throne by 
French Chassepots 

The Italan Revolution now found a leader in Cavour, who, 
separating from Mazzını, sought by more prosaic methods to prepare 
the way for another effort for Italian unity When that moment came 
he alied himself with Mazzini and Garibaldi on the one hand, and 
Napoleon III on theother After the war with Austria which followed, 
Napoleon III withdrew when only half Italy had been liberated,” 
leaving a French army at Rome to guard the Pope Three more years 
elapsed and Garibaldi’s marvellous conquest of Sicily and Naples was 
supported by Victor Emmanuel marching to meet him, his army over- 
throwing the pontifical troops, and then with the acquiescence of 
Ganbaldi and of Napoleon III he assumed the title of the King of 
Italy, and by a Convention with France undertook the future protection 
of the Holy See. 

Such was the position in which Pius Ix found himself in September, 
1864, and henceforth his policy is clear It was to consohdate the 
forces of the Church and to continue to work for the re-conquest of 
France, as the source and citadel of the Revolution The 
Convention between France and Italy was signed Septetmber 15th, 
1864, three months later the Pope launched the Syllabus “The 
language was so uncompromising that ıt might have come fgom 
Gregory VII According to the present Prime Minister of France, 
“from the nmeteenth to the eightieth article there ıs not a single 
“proposition which does not condemnethe principles of justice and 
-“hberty upon which modern society 1s based” Liberal Cathohe 
theologians may assert that the Pope spoke ideally, and that the real 
and practical action might be something very different, and that 
although liberty of worship, lberty of the Press and hberty of 
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teaching are condemned, they might nevertheless have to be tolerated, 
and further, that when liberalism, progress, civilisation, modern society 
are denounced, the word “false” 1s to be understood But this 
explanatign shows to what an extent duplicity has laid hold of modern 
religion - Rome will permit anything so long as it ıs her interest to 
do so, but directly it ıs not, there ıs the Syllabus, which may be 
interpreted in a rigidly ideal sense Thus ıt becomes a formidable 
instrument for maintamuing discipline in the Catholc army For an 
army—that 1s to say, an engine of war—the Church has assuredly been 
made in France, the seat of war Now in an army “the conscience of 
“a good soldier is in the keeping of his general,” the highest virtue of 
a soldier ıs obedience And 1s ıt not because the Jesuits believe in 
this virtue as swallowig up all cthers that they have been found so 
necessary in the work of making che Church into a hving machine of 
war, which at the least word of its head will act with that concentrated 
unity of will and action which gives terrific force even to an army 
numerically weak? And to further impress respect and insure this 
perfect obedience, the Pope has been decreed, when speaking ex 
cathedra, wfallible 

The day Pius IX proclaimed the papal infallibihty Napoleon III. 
declared war against Prussia France beaten at Sedan, and the 
Emperor a prisoner in Germany, Victor Emmanuel took posstssion of 
Rome, as the capital of Italy, the Pope declaring himself a prisoner m 
the Vatican The Revolution was once more triumphant in France, 


"and the Republic, first established ın 1792, began again for the third 


tme Its very dangers proved its salvation The three dynastic 
factions could not unite, and to struggle agaist the intngues set in 
motion to destroy the new-born Republic there were still enough real 
Republicans in France Among the most earnest and sincere of these 
men was Edgar Quimet, returned from his eighteen years’ exile under 
the Empire, and his appeals to the cduntry, so high-souled and fervid, 
must have greatly helped to maintain faith in the mission of the 
Republic His unshaken fidelity to principle and his courageous 
gicerity were, ıt cannot be doubted, a tower of strength in those dark 
times The first Assembly of the Third Republic was one of the most 
reactionary that France had seen since the Restoration Naturally 
the Pope felt that he could count on France while Victor Emmanuel, 
feeling the contrary, made an alhance with Austria and Germany 
Gambetta’s famous words “Clericalism is the enemy,” expressed the 
thought of the Republican guard which Quinet had done so much to 
educate The crisis came, the first of a series in which the party of the 
refction has seemed on the ewe of a coup @’étatp and MacMahon gave 
place to Grévy, who appointed Jules Ferry, one of Quinet’s disciples, 
as Minister of Public Instruction Hus effort to prevent the further 
clencal teaching of the children of France, which had been gomg on 
for nearly thirty years, provoked a storm, and his famous Article 7, 
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forbidding members of unauthorised orders from setting up schools, 
public or private, was rejected by the Senate (1879) In 1901 Waldeck- 
Rousseau again proposed a simular law, adding to it practically nothing 
but a provision compelling the orders to register and publish the names 
of their members, the statutes of their body and the amount of their 
property. Finally the Council of State brought all schools started by 
the Congregations, authorised or unauthorised, under its scope, and 
enabled the Prime Minister to shut them up by ministerial decree M. 
Combes has accordingly shut up 14,000 such schools, and he has carried 
a law excluding every member of these communities from teaching in 
_ private schools 

There has no doubt been a great deal of sufferng inflicted by this 
measure, which must arouse sympathy for individuals It ıs clear, 
however, that the whole Republican Party in France, which under the 
lead of M Combes has been solidly united, beheves that what he has 
done ıs more than justified, and that ıt was a pressing necessity. 

The Church has thus been doubly defeated, defeated in its attempt 
to work through the army, defeated in its attempt to get and keep 
possession of the education of the children of France How far these 
defeats are hkely to be permanent it ıs hard to say, for the Church in 
freedom may prove even more powerful than the Church enchained to 
the State In any case, ıt would appear certain that the French people 
really wish to see ıt once for all separattd from the State The well- 
known educationalist, M Ferdinand Buisson, president of the 
commussion on the Briand Bull and reporter of the law against the’ 
teaching orders, lately said “There ıs in France a current of opinion 
“so manifestly favourable to the separation of the Church from the 
“State that the deputies and senators cannot do otherwise than vote 
“in conformity with the wishes of the electors” 

Not long ago, a journal widely read in La Bne and in Le Gatinais, 
two districts, west and south-west of Paris, Le Brzard, attempted a 
census of public worship It was certamly only a rough calculation, 
seeing ıt apparently depended on the volunteer information of the 
inhabitants of each commune Answers came from all parts of the 
department of Seine-et-Marne, and it appeared that ın 416 communes, 
containing 215,883 persons, there were, excluding children and 
salaried officials, only 5,200 pesons who attended mass on Sundays, or 
240 per cent Qn an average in every village of 500 inhabitants only 
IO persons, not officials or children, go to mass Moreover, 1g 80 
communes out of the 416 included in the enquiry the Churches were 
shut up all the year round, both on Sundays and festivals 

This state of things might be supposed peculiar to the department 
of Seine-et-Marne were it not the fact that ıt has been the position , 
of affairs to a large degree ın France for many years past In Paris 
it was stated that ın 1890 not one-twentieth of the population, or not 
more than 5 per cent, attended Church* , 

* “ Trréligion de l'Avenir,” M Guyau, p 200 
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Information from other parts of the country is in the same strain 
The Catholic Revue du Clergé Francais recently published the 
following from a priest. “What can a priest do to-day, it 1s asked, ın 
“our mining centres? Personally, nothing at all There, as nearly 
“everywhere, he ıs too late In our labour world, apart from some 
“very shght exceptions, the utmost result that the priest obtains ıs to 
“cause people to call him a samt, to say that he is a good fellow, if 
“only all the parsons were lke him! But ıs this any result at all? 
“Where to-day 1s the influence to come from, necessary to the priest 1f 
“he ıs to exercise any power whatever? From his sacerdotal 
“character? But our mimer has no longer even the old-fashioned faith 
“of the charcoal burner From his intellectual and moral superiority ? 
“But of this the miner has never assured himself, and if he had, it 
“would make very little difference From services rendered? He 
“only remembers that the parson has marned him, baptised his child, 
“buried his old father, in dong which he simply practised. his tradey he 
“has been paid for it” This is no exaggerated idea of the fate of 
even a good parish priest ın a great mining or factory population Ts 
it any better in the rural districts? 

In a book published some years ago, Le Grand Péri de LE glise de 
France, a very touching book, the fate of the rural priest ıs thus 
descnbed “He arrrves in the parish the bishop has assigned him, 
“young, and m all the’ardour of faith and zeal What does he find 
“there? Solitude, too often sterility! In this little parish ravaged 
“by indifference he finds nothing He has quitted all ım order to 
“serve souls; he calls them and he does not find them In the 
“morning when he has said the holy mass he has before him along . 
“day and nothmg to do! And one day follows another and all are 
“alke, and thus weeks pass and months . And not only solitude, 
“but mistrust, suspicion, odious suspicion! Souls do not come to 
“him, he would wish to go to them and he dares not He seldom 


- “leaves his cure and he does well, for all his movements are secretly 


“watched His very devotion 1s made a crime 

. “I asked a young priest one day how he got on in his little parish. 
“In the week, he sard, tolerably But on Sunday 1t 1s fnghtful I 
“orrive at mass 1 find there about 30 women, 2 or 3 men What to 
“say to them? I could rather weep than speak At vespers, no one 
“I shut myself up all the evening ın my presbytery , but I cannot so 
“shut myself up, so bury myself, but what I hear the songs of the 
“men who brutalise themselves at the public-house, and the violin 
“accompanying the dances which lead away the women and girls It 
“is heart-rending ”* è : 

Out of this misery the State ıs showmg the way It says to the 
established Churches, and especially to its great opponent, Quit the 
unreal position in ‘which you are forced on unwilling people, and take 

* “Le Grand Pérıl delEglise de France,” par !Abbé Bougaud, 1878 
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one founded on the mutual love and help of a number of co-religionists 
wishing to bring the world into-thew brotherhood And in order to 
enable the Churches to do thisit takes from them all invidious aid, and 
as far as possible guarantees to them the common rights of Liberty of 
Conscience, and of Association, and of Freedom of Speech The 
State cannot, considering the history of the question, give at once the 
only satisfactory position “a Free Church in a Free State” There 
will have to be arrangements about the possession of the Churches, 
Temples and Synagogues the Briand proposal would render them 
inalienable, the possessors paying a fixed rent There will no doubt 
be stringent provisions to prevent any effort to undermine the State or 
to attack its representatives The necessity of these things 1s to be 
deplored, as they appear dangerously near interference with the primary 
duties of true religion, whatever its form It 1s the terrible result of a 
Military State, the ruling classes in which do not believe in the Christ, 
struggling with a Jesuitised Church which frightfully misrepresents 
Him and the Gospel He proclarmed and the Church He founded But 
welcome Herod and Pontius Pilate, if they will only break with the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and act simply and sincerely on the principles 
of this world’s justice 


RICHARD HEATH 
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HEN, last year, I suggested ın this REVIEW that the sole 
reasonable solution of the Tibetan problem would be the 
deposition of the Dalai-Lama, the elevation of the Vashi-Lama to 
the rank of spiritual director of the Buddhist Church, and the complete 
abolition of political interference from the side of the Lhassa monachal 
- oligarchy with questions extending beyond the internal admmustration 
of Tibet, ıt was impossible to foresee how graciously the Dalai-Lama 
himself, and his protector, the Russian Government, would lend their 
„precious assistance to the accomplishment of this considerable 
“revolutgon The Government of India would have been utterly 
unable to bring about the excellent conditions of which they 
have been offered an opportumty to avail themselves An 
open deposition of the Dalai-Lama by. the Bnitish would 
probably have caused further bloodshed and, above all, great 
international trouble, all the mvals of England in Asia, and 
especially Russia, Germany, and to a certain extent even Japan, would 
have protested against what might have been regarded as a war of 
conquest It 1s always a perilous enterprise to upset the government 
ef a foreign country, and ın the case of the Buddhist papacy the 
danger was so much greater, as the pretexts advanced by Lord Curzon 
in order tg excuse the peaceful invasion of Tibet were quite insufficient 
to justify any brutal pressure upon the internal political condition of 
the country. Before the arrival of the British mission in Lhassa, the 
sitttation was really embarrassmg for the Indian Government The 
fact that England had recognised the suzeramty of China over 
Tabet was doubtless a clever piece of statecraft But this very 
fietitious arrangement would*have proved to be utterly iconsistent 
if England had been obliged to remove the Dalai-Lama by, force, 
and herself to advocate the elevation of the Tashi-Lama For ın this 
case, not only the whole world would have remarked the absolute 
impotency of the Peking ka in Tibet, but also Russia or Germany , 
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or any other nval could plausibly have adopted the hypocritical rôle of 
defender of Tibetan independence. 

‘Good luck would have ıt, however, that the danger which the assist- 
ance of ımpotent foreign governments always involves for great 


colonial Powers was this time eluded, thanks to the political methods , 


of the Dalai-Lama’s principal adviser, the Chancellor Blo-bdsang or 
Daryjeff, and to the bewildered Russian Government Daryeff, whose 
personal situation continued to be the chief object of the Dalai-Lama’s 
policy, was certainly aware that the arrival of the British mission ın 
Lhassa would have for its immediate consequence his disgrace, he 
having been for eight years the very artisan of the Russo-Tibetan 
understanding And his dismissal from the post of foreign secretary 
of the Buddhist Pope could not but result ın the complete failure of 
Russian policy in the Buddhist world so far as ıt 1s directed by 
Lhassa He, therefore, was disposed to take all possible measures, 
even the most dangerous, for assuring his personal power And he 
was seconded in his extravagant plans by Russia, as well as by his 
master, the Dalai-Lama 

As to what concerns the latter, 1t 1s well known that, at the age of 
twenty-two, he succeeced, by a kind of coup a’ état, ın shaking off the 
political yoke of the Great Council, composed of the Abbots of the 
three Lhassa Monasteries and their aristocratic famihes He thus 
avoided the gloomy fate of his predecessors, who, for a period of nearly 
two hundred years, had been killed ın youth or compelled to comply. 
with the independent decisions of that ohgarchy But at the same 
time he had to assume the great task of taking charge himself, not 
only of the Tibetan civil administration, but also of the international 
policy of the Church And owing to the considerable influence of the 
dethroned Council with the innumerable Tibetan monks, the sole 
chance left to him for maintaining his personal power and his personal 
security was to gai over to his side a part of the clergy by securing 
to the Church greater political advantages than the Council had been 
able to do- he was obliged, to adopt a policy which may fairly be 
called Buddhist Imperialism The auspices for such a policy were very 
favourable The circumstances under which the young Pope had 
taken in hand the effective political power were’ such as to enable 
him to surpass the existing standard of international influence by 
simply upsetting the system of foreign relations which had been 
established long since by the Council This system had, indeed, 
procured for the Buddhist clergy a, paramount influence over the minds 
of large crowds of Chinese and Mongols, the Manchu dynasty was 
virtually at the mercy of Buddhist agitation But, on the other hdrd, 


the military decay of that dynasty, together with the organisation ofa - 


powerful British empire on the very borders of Tibet, put the Lhassa 
. Papacy into a critical position While formerly the political security 
of the Pope’s States had remained beyond question, the very existence 
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of the Papacy, or at least ıts mdependence ın matters temporal and 
spiritual, had come to be a subject of anxious discussion ın Lhassa 
The British advances to Ladak, to Nepaul, to Sikkim, Assam and 
Burma, had obhged the Council tò evoke the forgotten guarantee- 
clause of Khanghsi’s Tibetan treaty, and to foresee the necessity of 
appealing to Peking against Calcutta The Church was no longer at 
hberty to concentrate the whole of its immense force on the extension 
and consolidation of its influence throughout the Buddhist world 
First and above all the Papal See itself had to be protected against an 
enemy whom it was evidently impossible to oppose by mere spiritual 
weapons 

The Sikkim Convention had shown the Tibetan high clergy the 
whole extent of their distress The Papacy had been plaimly 
defeated by the “invader”, if the spiritual standard of clerical power 
remained intact, its political position, on the contrary, was touched at 
its weakest point, China being unable to protect Tibet or to impose 
her will on England, the Holy See seemed virtually at the mercy of 
the British, and thus the gigantic and skilful edifice of the Buddhist 
Church was undermined at its very base. There were only two 
possibilities left for repairmg the disaster, at least to some extent. 
either on the one hand to ask frankly for an arrangement with India, 
concede to English commerce the same nghts as to Chinese, obtain 
a guarantee of the political independence of the country, and thus 
elude any danger to the existence of the Papacy that might come from 
the Indjan side, or, on the other hand, to oppose the British advance by 
every means, and to take the headship of a vast coalition of England’s 
rivals and thus to defend the spiritual independence of the Church 
rather than the political autonomy of Tibet, and take such radical 
measures aS might prove necessary ın the case of a conflagration , that 
is to say, to leave the barren Papal States to the invader and transfer 
the Papal See to a place near the centre of the Buddhist world and 
far away from the Indian frontier Instead of taking a decision on this 
essential question, the Council, after the Sikkim affair, did nothing 
aé all 

Such were the circumstances under which the Dalai-Lama undertook 
to rule Tibet and the Church I have thought fit to explain these 
conditions, as they contam zz nuce the whole development of the 
Tibetan problem They forced the young Pope into a course from 
whieh he could not afterwards swerve, and which has led him with 
mexorable rigour to his present situation. The Council had left 
political affairs ın a state of complete stagnation, which proved utterly 
prejudicial not only to the prestige of the Papacy, but also to the 
- authority of the Tibetan State officials Now, it must be stated that; 
if the Council did not venture to take any measure ın view of securing 
the stability of Tibetan power abroad, this omission was certainly the 
result of a new policy, and*not of incapacity If they had consolidated . 
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the power of the Holy See by a convention with India or with India’s 
rivals, the aristocratic clans who governed the great monasteries and 
who controlled the Council would have nsked the loss of their influence 
and, above all, of‘therr revenues An arrangement with India would 
have turned off the tea traffic from the Sze-chwan route to the 
Chumbi valley, and the taxes on tea, which secure to the Lhassa 
monastenes the bulk of their income, would have enriched nval 
monasteries, chiefly Tashi-Lhunpo Thus the Tashi-Lama would 
have thereby overshadowed the power of Lhassa On the other hand, 
an open rupture with India was likely, sooner or later, to expose the 
landed property of the monasteries and the chief nobles to a warlike 
invasion , and if, in this case, the removal of the Papal See had proved 
necessary, they would have had to abandon at once all their riches 
and their influence depending on their income 
- The interests of the new Dalat-Lama were, however, directly 
opposite to these The caste that ruled the Councils was his chief 
adversary He was able to strike a decisive blow against them on the 
sole condition of beginning a policy of action A certain disaffection that 
had appeared among some groups of foreign monks in Lhassa might 
be transformed into an enthusiastic support of the new ruler, and the 
bulk of the lower clergy, whose interests are far from bemg those of 
the leading caste, could not fail to adhere to a régzme headed—for the 
first time for two centuries—by the incarnation of Buddha in person 
But the situation was such that the Dalai-Lama could not possibly, 
bring out an Anglophile or even a Sinophile policy The warious 
frontier incidents and the final affront of the Sikkim Convention had 
occasioned ın the country such an outburst of hatred that it would 
have been useless to swim against the tide, besides, Buddhist tradition 
does not allow the supreme Incarnations to be allies of non-Buddhist 
sovereigns or peoples, the principal ties binding together the Lama 
and the people not being of this world, as the Tandjnur says Last, 
but not least, an Anglophile policy would have favoured the Tashi- 
Lama at the expense of the Dalai-Lama The contingency of a new 
convention with China was not even taken into account ° 
The young ruler then consulted the most famous philosopher ın 
Lhassa, a man who occupied at the High School of De-pong 
Monastery the important chair óf metaphysics, a man who had travelled 
“all over the nme kingdoms,” and who, being a foreigner, was not to 
be suspected of advocating the interests of the Tibetan nati&nal 
oligarchy This metaphysician, styled Tsordy: Blo-bdsang, and later 
on Daltieff, Daryieff or Darjeff, was the representative in Lhassa of 
Mongol science, the”students who attehded his lectures were chiefly 
Mongols and Buriates of Transbaikala, he was himself, politically, a * 
subject of the Tsar, and he was doubtless at that moment the only 
man in Tibet who was able to consider the situation of the Papacy 
e from an international point of view The’ science, the energy, and, 
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above all, the vivacity of his mund—which I have had-the opportunity 
of admiring ın person—predestined' him to become a great statesman 
or a great adventurer He explained to the young Dalai-Lama the 
respective situations in the world of the three great Powers that 
entered, or were likely to enter into political relations with the Buddhist 
Papacy And he, being a Russian, or at least a man who had observed 
the Russian policy in Asia, the conclusion of his explanation was that 
if, in face of the decay of China and the threatening British invasion, 
the Holy See did not succeed in securing the aid and protection of 
Russia, the fatal prediction of ancient philosophers that there would 
be only thirteen Dalai-Lamas would doubtless be realised And the 
present Dalai-Lama 1s the thirteenth! 

Be it mere ambition or profound philosophy, there could be no doubt 
as to who was the sole man able to manage a policy of rapproche- 
ment between Lhassa and St Petersburg And this new policy 
being for the aforesaid reasons the only means to maintain and to 
consolidate the authority of the Dalai-Lama both ın the administration 
of ‘Tibet and in the international dealings of the Papacy, there could 
be no doubt either that this man Blo-bdsang would inaugurate a new 
period m the history of the Buddhist Church Blo-bdsang was sent 
on a special mission to Transbaikalia in 1896, not as a political agent, 
but as a scholar He remained fora year at the Datsan of the Buriate 
Khamba-Lama at Goose Lake, near Selenginsk, and during his stay 
there were elaborated the great lines of the further Russo-Tibetan 
connivayce which J have described in this REVIEW 

This story ıs, I thnk, not generally known It ıs, however, of a 
certain consequence now, when the decayed Dalai-Lama and his artful 
Chancellor, after having fled from the Bntish advance and escaped 
the furious resentment of the monachal oligarchy at the apparent 
failure of their policy, have reached Urga in Mongolia and await the 
realisation of their new plans as guests of the Mongol primate, Gigen 
Khutuktu, at the monastery of Gandan, and under the protection of 
the Russian resident's Cossack guard Certain rumours have got 
afleat recently in Peking on the subject of three notes, despatched by 
the Russian Government to Lhassa as early as 1890, in which the Tsar, 
it 1s said, encouraged the resistance of the Dalai-Lama, then a boy, 
against the Sikkim proposals These notês are said to have been found 
by the British ın the’ house of the Chinese Amban in Lhassa, copied 
and stolen again by Tibetans, who sent them over to the Dalai-Lama 
ın Mongolia The copy of these notes, when produced by the English 
Government, would, of course, prove a matter which has 
been for three years already beyond doubt*—viz, the Russo- 
‘Tibetan political connivance I do not contest the existence 
of these documents But if they exist, they are certainly 
apocryphal For ıt ıs absolutely certain that there has not been the 
slightest trace of any relatién between Lhassa and Russia so early as 
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1890, the possibility of such relations having arisen only on the 
coup a’état of the Dalai-Lama and his association with Blo-bdsang 
The Russian Government can easily prove the inconsistency of these 
letters And if they have really been discovered in Lhassa, they are 
concocted by skilful enemies of Great Britain in order to give Russia 
an opportunity of stating emphatically the “perfidious intrigues of 


' “England” The Russo-Tibetan connivance 1s an historical fact which 


need not be proved by false documents 
The same motives of home and foreign policy that had caused the 
mexpenienced Dalai-Lama to make Blo-bdsang the real director of 
Papal State Affairs, moved him to leave his country when the English 
mission approached Lhassa. This flight was certainly a disastrous 
fault, when regarded from the pomt of view of anti-Bmtish interest , 
but ıt was for the Dalai-Lama and his Chancellor the only possible 
attempt to save the Buddhist Papacy, or rather to establish a new one 
This considerable event is not at all due, as 1t has been suggested, 
to a sudden and stupic fright of the Chancellor, who, afraid of being put 
to death by the Enghsh or by the Tubetan nobles, succeeded 
in communicating his terror to his master, thus elopimg with 
him at the last moment It had been decided beforehand, it being 
the natural consequence of Blo-bdsang’s political system—viz, to 
remove, if necessary, the Papal See from Lhassa to a place less remote 
from the geographical centre of Buddhism, as well as from the political 
centre of the protector of the Church There had been, it must be 
admitted, two great difficulties that stood in the way of the execution 
of the plan First, the anti-Buddhist policy of M Plehve, which had 
resulted in a demand for the emigration of twenty thousand Trans- 
baikalian Buriates Secondly, the theological character of omnipresence 
with which the Dalai-Lama 1s invested 
As to the first obstacle, the Dalai-Lama and Blo-bdsang were not 
quite well informed as to the situation, when the removal was foreseen 
as an unavoidable measure. They were doubtless aware that Russia 
was doing bad business in her Buddhist provinces, the last embassy 
sent from Lhassa to Russia, which refused to enter Russian terntary, 
must be credited with having sent detailed reports to Lhassa But, on 
the other hand, ıt ıs now an unquestionable fact that at the same time 
Gigen Khutuktu himself, the*Mongol cardinal and incarnation, on the 
prayer of the Russian resident at Urga, explained the matter ın another 
report to the Pope as being “a mere error of an official who was rot at 
“all acquainted with the principles of Russian rule in Buddhist 
“countries” Itis pleasant to state that this utterly ignorant official, who 
has been so crudely disavowed by orfe of his most excellent agents, 
is e M Plehve himself Good luck would have it—for this agent. 
as well as for the whole Asiatic policy of Russia—that this mischievous 
minister disappeared soon after in an explosion But even when he 
was still alive, the unwarrantable treatment? of the chiefs of the Buriate 
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Buddhist movement (cf this REVIEW, May, 1904) had been cancelled, 
and some of the most oppressive stipulations of the new Buriate Statute 
law had been tacitly annulled ın presence of the extraordinary turn the 
Tibetan affairs weie on the pomt of taking This sudden change ina 
policy which the omnipotent master of Russia had just some months 
before considered as the very principle of Russian statecraft, is an 


wrefragable proof, not only of the political character of the Dalar- ’ 


Lama's fight, but also of Russia’s firm intention neither to regard the 
Tibetan question as closed by any Anglo-Tibetan or Anglo-Chinese 
agreement, nor to give up the great plan of the pre-Plehvian era, to 
base Russian sway over the Far East on a coalition with the Buddhist 
Church. When the Dalai-Lama and his chancellor left Lhassa, the 
Russian attıtude towards Buddhist Russians was agam what it ought 
to have remained without interruption Russo-Buddhist sympathy 
Was as strong as ever 

The second obstacle that could possibly forbid the removal of ie 
Pope was far more serious And, so far as I know, Blo-bdsang was 
obliged to reduce to silence the Dalai-Lama’s qualms of conscience 
by calling to his aid all ns profound knowledge of Buddhist dogma 
and metaphysics The quality of omnipresence ıs, mdeed, a rather 
questionable advantage for one who ıs about to run away Has he, 
spiritually speaking, the very possibility of getting away? Blo-bdsang 
rephed, yes The Pope was not sure of it at all But that curious 


dogma has taken in Buddhist theology another aspect, much more 


embarrgssing for the practical consequences of a removal The 
primary mcarnations of Buddha being omnipresent, it 1s, of course, 
useless for them to travel, in fact, neither the Dalai, nor the Tashi, 
nor the Gigen Lamas travel And, fatal conclusion, if they travel, and 
above all, 1f they feel obliged to leave their traditional residences, they 
feel that they are no more omnipresent, that is to say, they are no 
longer incarnations, the dive spirit has left their bodies, they are 
no more Dala, or Tashi, or Gigen Lama! Thus, according to 
ecclesiastical dogma and tradition, the Dalai-Lama, when flying from 
Lhassa on the arrival of the Bntish mission, has,abandoned his quality 
of Dalai-Lama, he 1s no more the Pope of the Buddhist Church, he 
is a simple monk, his authority is broken, the Church 1s left without 
a chief, and, spiritually speaking, the Dalai-Lama, hving at Gandan, 
in Mongolia, has, by the fact of his flight, deposed himself, nor has 
he any more right to assume the direction of the whole or of part of 
the Church 

Such an eminent theologian as Professor Blo-bdsang, of Depong 
College, 1s, of course, able to pfove by innumerabk quotations from the 


- Tandjnur, and by amphibological interpretations of ecclesiastical 


tradition, that ın a certain case ommipresence, far from entailing the 

decay of a Dalai-Lama who removes, involves, on the contrary, the 

removal of the spiritual centre of the Church And this case, by a 
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cunous coincidence, 1s the same that enables the Tashi-Lama to take 
in hand the spiritual government of the Buddhists, viz, “vicissitudes 
“where the existence of the Church 1s in danger” Thus, on the 
approach of the British mission, the Tashi-Lama, as well as the Dalai- 
Lama could reasonably boast of being the real Pope _ Politics became 
a matter of metaphysics, and the practical result of the English advance 
depended, ın fact, on a question of rivalry between the two incarnations 
of Buddha 
The Dalai-Lama has doubtless the intention now to reorganise to 
the greatest possible extent the Buddhist Church with the assistance 
of Russian influence But rather than explain the methods he will 
put mto effect, and the probabilities of success his designs are attended 
with, ıt 1s useful to state that the immediate success of Lord Curzon’s 
bold ` enterprise against Russo-Tibetan connivance and Russian 
advance towards the Himalaya, does not yet imply sufficient guarantees 
against further complications m Tibet and above all in China I 
have set forth on previous occasions in this REVIEW that an “Oniental 
“policy” of secret and ambiguous action and counter-action, such as 
Russia has pursued in her Asiatic affairs, was the only possible means 
for Lord Curzon to oppose and to undo the artful success of a Russo- 
Tibeto-Chinese coalition at the command of the Tsar But I have 
shown, at the same time, that such an “Oriental policy” 1s bound to 
fail ultimately—as in the case of Russia—if ıt 1s pushed too far, if the 
fictitious pretexts which are to excuse it in the eyes of the civilised 
world are maintained too long, and if rivals are thus given the time 
and the opportunrty to begin a counter-action on the same basis If 
Russia had, offically avowed ım Europe her real relations with 
Tibet, England would not have had the possibility of unrolling the 
Tibetan question without risking an immediate Anglo-Russian war, it 
was the fiction of the non-dependence of Tibet on Russia, and even the 
fiction of Chinese suzerainty which enabled Lord Curzon to deal with 
the matter as if Russia did not exist England took up these fictions, 
and based upon them her action dealing with Tibet and China only 
But she ıs now continuing to make the world believe in the existerece 
of Chinese suzeraimty in Tibet, and she ıs rapidly approaching the 
dangerous point where Russian policy was condemned to fail a 
year ago s 
It was certainly a masterpiece of British statecraft to deal with the 
Buddhist Church question merely in the name of Chma For® two 
reasons, first, ın the eyes of Europe, England did not boast of her 
influence on the Buddhist world, secondly, she rendered the Manchu 
dynasty an important service, delivering them from the clerical stress, 
and affording them an opportunity to take measures which were' 
hkely to enhance their prestige with the Buddhist population of their 
North and North-Western provinces The deposition of the Dalai- 
e Lama, the nommation of the Tashi-Lama “by the Emperor of China, 
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the nominal investiture of a Chinese amban with powers that would - 
indeed have belonged to a Bntish resident, represent the culmmating 
point of this excellent policy But the aspect of the matter was bound 
to change, when the same principle was applied to the conclusion of an 
Anglo-Tibetan treaty 

This was, indeed, a question, the solution of which might turn 
against England, when based, at least apparently, on+the hypothesis 
of Chinese suzerainty On the other hand, there was no reason 
at all for permitting/ the Manchu dynasty to meddle with 
this matter The treaty had to be no more and no less 
than an arrangement between the Indian and the Tibetan 
Governments Now, what was the Tibetan Government? The 
Dalai-Lama was away, and, besides, the party of the Great Council, 
fooled and ruined by his policy, would not have admitted his 
intervention The Tashi-Lama’s authority was merely spiritual The 
Chmese dynasty not only have never, for one hundred and ninety years, 
interfered with Tibetan administration, but also, inasmuch as they 
had engaged themselves to maintain the political standard of Lhassa’s 
power, any intervention was impossible, practically and legally, 
from the yery moment of the Sino-Tibetan rupture in 1892 If it 1s 
remembered that the whole Tibetan problem, the Pan-Buddhist 
agitation, Russian advance, disaffection in North China and all the 
other events of Chinese politics for twelve years, have been the 
immediate consequence of that rupture, of the necessity for the Dalar- 
Lama to associate the Church with another Power than China, of 
Chinese helplessness ın face of the Tibeto-Russian coalition, 1t 1s really 
amazing to state that there are still people in Europe and elsewhere 
who want China to have a nght of controlling the foreign policy of 
Tibet, a mght which Tibet has refused to acknowledge any more, ever 
since China herself abandoned ıt twelve years ago! The only Tibetan 
political Government that existed, and exists at this moment, when all 
ties with Russia have been broken in Lhassa, ıs the Great Council, the 
monachal oligarchy, who actually manage the administration of the 
country, and who alone may speak and act for Tibet If a proof was 
needed of this state of things, 1s 1t not a curious fact that the Anglo- 
Tibetan Treaty has really been concluded by the Council and the 
British commussioner, and neither by éhe Tashi-Lama, nor by the 
Chinese amban? The latter has refused to sign the treaty Of 
courge, it was a matter that did not.regard him, and he could not 
venture to assume such a responsibility or to make so 1mpudent a bluff 
without instructions from Peking 

Under these circumstances, why, then, did England want the Tibetan 


. Treaty to be ratified by China? Evidently for two reasons, which, 


unfortunately, will prove utterly inconsistent First of all, Article IX 
of the treaty contains, skilfully veiled, all the essential elements of a 
Bnitish protectorate over Tabet, it ıs the sole article of the treaty that 
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has, virtually, a practical consequence completing the moral effect of 
the mission against Russian sway An arrangement of such import- 
ance concluded by Great Britain with a helpless administration would 
have stigmatised England as a “Power that systematically oppresses 
“the weak” Besides this moral inconvenience, there was a practical 
one, of a more serious character If Tibet remained isolated in face 
of India, the appointment of an English resident in Lhassa, escorted 
by some Indian troops, was unavoidable , and this measure would not 
only have involved considerable expense and technical difficulties, 
but even might have been opposed: with ardour by those members of 
the Opposition who are not willing to undo Onental mischief by 
Oriental means This resolution being repudiated by the English 
Government, although it would have ‘stopped all possible further 
complications, there was scarcely any other proceeding left than to 
give a dangerous extent to the fiction of Chinese suzerainty If, 
indeed, China would be kind enough to append her signature to the 
Anglo-Tibetan Treaty WITHOUT CLAIMING AN ACTUAL RIGHT TO 
INTERFERE WITH TIBETAN AFFAIRS, all difficulties would be removed 
The Article IX , when agreed to by China, ceased to be a ratification of 
conquest, ıt became an amicable commercial convention , On the 
other hand, England not being disposed to take ın hand just now the 
industrial opening of Tibet, her virtual pretensions were sufficiently 
' guaranteed in Lhassa by the presence of a Chinese representative 
whose sole duty ıs the surveillance of possible monachal intrigues 
against China and India 

Now—and this ıs a point of paramount consequence—the “Manchu 
dynasty did not want at all the effective suzerainty of Tibet which 
they had abandoned long ago They highly appreciated the gracious 
and skilful behaviour of England, which strengthened their moral situa- 
tion in the eyes of the Chinese and of the world Actual superintend- 
ence or administration of Tibet would have occasioned them expense 
and other disagreeable consequences, mere moral prestige without 
any necessity for action was far better A splendid performance of 
“saving the face policy” was to be accomplished ‘The ratification of 
the Anglo-Tibetan Treaty was not only to oblige mutually China and 
England and to establish a community of views that was likely to be 
of great consequence just at*this moment, but ıt was also to strike a 
great blow against the spectre of Russian supremacy in the Far East 
More even, ıt was to bring about a community of interests thatecould\ 
successfully oppose any extravagant mmperialist tendencies of victorious 
Japan In spite of such beautiful prospects for England and the 
Manchu dynasty, the enterprise has resulted in a complete failure 
And, what ıs worse, for the same reasons as the Russo-Tibetan 
arrangements The fiction of Chinese suzerainty, so treated as a reality 
by England as to form the basis of a rather humiliating diplomatic 
act in Pekin, offered the rivals : of ° England some hope of 
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intervening with success in the Tibetan matter that ought never to 
have concerned them England, in acting as if Chinese suzerainty 
existed even with respect to the political decisions of the Lhassa 
monks, transformed the Anglo-Tibetan question into part of the 


» Chinese problem, and thus allowed the principle of Chinese integrity 


to be evoked against her, just on the same lines as England herself 
evoked it, some time ago, against Russia on the subject of Manchuna 
All the civilised Powers, and the Dalai-Lama moreover, were enabled 
to raise protest against the Tibetan Treaty And the Manchu dynasty, 
afraid of inextricable complications with Germany, Japan, and, above 
all, their own subjects ın the North-West, who might be credited 
with undertaking a new agitation under the direction of the 
‘Dalai-Lama ın flight, did not dare to sign the treaty Better still! 
Encouraged as they were not only by Russia, by Germany, by 
Changcha-Khutuktu, the Dalai-Lama’s representative who chngs to 
his master, but even, I am sorry to say, by Japan and the Panmongol 


e League, the T'ong-wen-hui—who, ın their official paper, the Tong-wen- 


hu-pao, are alluding, day by day, to the illegality of the treaty and the 
dangerous intrusion of English influence in the place of Japanese in 
Peking—the dynasty are lending an ear to artful suggestions from the 
Nationalist group If all the Powers excep: England beheved in the 
actual suzerainty over Lhassa, ıt would perhaps be possible now, when 
England had the world against her, to have this suzerainty recognised 
by England herself, and thus to obtain, without any effort, an influence 
in Tibet,and on the Buddhist Church, inasmuch as ıt would continue 
to be directed from Lhassa, such as the dynasty, for two centuries, had 
never been able to secure! This astute change of Chinese attitude 
took, place only a fortnight after the conclusion of the treaty And it 
is largely sufficient to show how dangerous ıs the extension of 
“Onental methods ” an the face of rivals who employ the same The 
definite solution of the problem ıs postponed, it 1s even made 
impossible on the basis that England has adopted until now And, 
worst of all, the time England has lost ıs now benefiting the Dalaı- 
Lama in Gandan 

What ıs to be done now? If England is not disposed to 
recommence, exactly the same action m two or three years under the 
most unfavourable conditions—her intentfons being universally known 
—she’ cannot save the result of her splendid policy of the last two 
years*except by giving up at once, at the risk of provoking furious 
anathema from all Powers, the fiction of Chirese suzerainty over Tibet 
She must explain in Peking that she does not want the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by the dynasty, that she ıs willing nevertheless to 
discuss it, but on the express condition that China will accept it a$ it 
is, contenting herself with a friendly interpretation of the text If 
China opposed, it would be of excellent effect to explain to her that 
in this case even her nominal suzerainty would fall to pieces, and that 
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the reorgamsation of part of the Church by her mortal enemy, the 
Dalai-Lama, would put her, more than ever, at the mercy of the monks 
and of Russia If England does not want to take such stringent 
measures, which might finally involve a British agency ın Lhassa, 1f 
she 1s afraid of the reproaches which her less successful rivals would, 
of course, address to her, there can be no doubt that Lord Curzon’s 
policy has been a blunder 

For the reconstitution of the Russo-Buddhist block would take place 
as soon as the Russo-Japanese War had come to an end It 1s 
quite true that Chinese agents were charged to arrest the Dalai-Lama 
and to carry him to Pekmg But in Mongolia Russia 1s mightier than 
China. He ıs protected by Russia) And if he has interrupted his 
journey to Sibena, he did so on the advice of Russia, the war 
preventing her from taking up the Tibetan problem at this moment 
As to the Dalai-ILama’s schemes, which he wanted to explain in person 
to the Russian Government, they consist chiefly in the establishment 
of a schism under Russian protection He 1s sure to be followed by 
all the Buddhists of the North And if we remember the enormous 
influence that the Tsar and the Buddhist Pope have exercised for six 
years in the Far East, another and far more concentrated action of the 
same two allies in China and elsewhere offers a rather unpleasant 
prospect 

This action England can only oppose by obtaining in time a 
paramount situation in Peking There would, of course, be no more 
Russian perl, if the war resulted in a decisive rout of the Tsar But 
it must not be admitted that the standaid of British power ın the Far 
East should wholly depend on Japan Therefore—and this ıs the 
conclusion to be drawn from the present aspect of the situation—tt 1s 
an imperative necessity to consolidate the success obtained in Tibet, 
and to make strenuous efforts ın order to prevent, in the Far East, 
another successful coalition of the three great oppressive Powers— 
the Tsar, the Dalai-Lama, and, at their command, the Son of Heaven 
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F anyone had ventured forty or fifty years ago to bring the charge 
$ | of utilitarianism against English education, his sanity might reason- 
ably have been called in question “Thank God! that can’t be of use to 
“anyone,” said a mathematical lecturer of the old school, in the joy of 
discovering a branch of his subject incapable of practical application , 
and his pious gratitude 1s only typical of the stern disregard of matenal 
considerations which characterised the schools and un:versities of his 
time, No organised attempt had then been made to construct a national 
system. The education of the masses was left to the spasmodic efforts 
of volunfary societies, while the classes received their training ın the. 
public schools and grammar schools, which drew their inspiration solely 
from the literature of Greece and Rome A stern, unbending classicism, 
which had dominated the schools since the Renaissance, still held 
sway, hostile to science, and proudly contemptuous of the paltry literary ` 
efforts of the mere modern It 1s difficult to realise from our present 
day standpoint that as recently as the first half of the Igth century 
mathematics were treated at Eton as an extra subject taught apart 
from the regular curriculum, although this study seems to have had 
its ¢evenge at Cambridge, where it enjoyed for a time a similar auto- 
cracy. It was of this adherence to an exclusively classical ideal of 
education that Herbert Spencer was thinking, when, in his famous 
Essay, he made a vigorous onslaught on the education of his time, and 
a forcible appeal for the inclusion of useful subjects in the school 


curriculum 
“So terribly,” he says, “in our education does the ornamental over- 
“ride the useful . Direct utility is scarcely more regarded than by 


“the barbarian when filing his tetth and staining hi$ nails” 
- It is a significant sign of the change in our educational ideals that 
in December, 1903, a number of leading classical scholars met to found 


an association with the avowed , object of preserving the classical 
Ld 


` need of special, technical knowledge 1s keenly felt, and the man of the _ 
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languages from total exclusion from modern school studies The 
Master of the Rolls expressed the apprehension of the meeting ın very 
strong terms “It has been felt,” he said, “that, there 1s a real danger 
“that the time-honoured system which has-prevailed for so many years 


“in this country, whereby classical studies are made the foundation of | 


“modern education —that this system should be entirely- upset and 
“destroyed, and classical studies absolutely excluded from any part in 
“the education of the country.” / 

Indeed, tempora mutantur Not only ıs the classıcal monopoly 
destroyed, but the school-life of the classical languages 1s seriously 
endangered | 

The chief factor in producing this radical alteration has been the 
progress of science, with its far-reaching effects on our economic and 
social conditions Scientific research has opened out worlds of know- 
ledge unknown to our forefathers, and the modern mind is no longer 
satisfied with the philosophical contemplation of the achievements of 
the past, but must concern itself with an immense store of new 
materials, the importance of whose claims cannot be disregarded The 
practical applications of science have effected a revolution in industrial 
and commercial methods, so that there 1s scarcely a trade or industry 
which ‘can be intelligently and successfully conducted without a know- 
ledge of the principles of some branch of science Everywhere the 


world insists that if education 1s to be ın reality a training for life, it 
must provide an adequate preparation for its practical needs and 
activities The stimulus of foreign competition has given an 
additional umpulse to this movement in favour of useful knowledge 
England’s commercial supremacy, long maintamed by her natural 
advantages of climate and mineral resources, and by the ‘practical 
genius of her people, has now been successfully challenged Germans 
and Americans have appeared as formidable nivals, largely, it is 
insisted, owing to the skill and foresight with which they have made 
the school traimmg of all classes of their nations assist them in the 
industrial struggle, and, however much we may differ ın England as 
to the importance to be attached to questions of fiscal policy in this 
connection, there ıs a growing conviction that we must look to improve- 


` ment in national education, to increased skill and expert knowledge in 


our artizans and manufacturers, 1f we are to obtain a satisfactory 
solution of this difficult problem. ° 

The view of education as a training for the practical work of life 
has obtained further prominence from the much too recent attempt to 
build up a national*system With the growth of democracy education 
ceases to be the privilege of the ncher classes, and becomes the vital 
concern of the whole nation. This extension of the field of education 


brings with it new problems As a training for the wage-earnng 
e 
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classes it must have, it 1s urged, a definite bearing on their ability to 

earn a livelihood The style of education appropriate to this section 

of the community will never, accordmg to Lord Playfair, “realise Lord 

_Brougham’s hope that the time may come when every working man 
“in England will read Bacon, but it may contribute to Cobbett’s 

“desire that the tıme may come when every working man ın England 
“could eat bacon” 

Culture, say the advocates of this practical view, however desirable 
an educational aim for a leisured class, cannot be the sole or chief end 
for those who have to fight the stern battle of existence. 

In these changed conditions ıt 1s hardly surprising that an mtense 
reaction should have set ın against the traditional system of our schools 
The ideal of literary culture, based exclusively on the study of the 
classics, has ceased to appeal to a practical, democratic age, which is 
not satished with the “scholar and the gentleman” as the product of 
its schools, but demands the man of practical usefulness And no 
reasonable person would grudge the advocates of modern languages 
and science the tardy victory in which they have once for all destroyed 
the classical monopoly That system had ın itself serious educational 
defects It erred on the side of exclusiveness and excessive nigidity 
It made insufficient allowance for varied capacities and tastes, for the 
development of individual interests and powers of which all true 
education must take account Frequently associated with wooden 
methods, it failed to leave any appreciable effect on the minds of many 
pupils who possessed no special literary or linguistic aptitude Its 
severity encouraged shirking instead of stimulating effort And even 
in the case of those to whom classical studies were thoroughly 
congenial, ıt can scarcely be maintained that an exclusively classical 
trainmg provided in the fullest intellectual sense a complete educa- 
tion. Specialisation in languages—especially when confined to 
grammatical drill—has a narrowing effect It fosters an excessive 
regard for verbal accuracy It produces at its worst the pedant, “the 
“man who,” according to an unsympathetic definition, “gets rid of his 
“brains to make room for his learmng;” and even when not so 
confined; it 1s apt to mould a type on which Professor Tait used to 
pour the vials of his wrath—“the mere metaphysician,” devoid of 
practical insight and deaf to the inducti¥e reasoning of science. We 
have every reason to be grateful to the reformers who have protested 
again$t the vicious system of rote learming, and who have insisted on 
the importance of developing the power of accurate observation and 
independent thinking But while we give them full credit for their 
contribution to educational théory in criticismg’ and removing the 
worst faults of the past system, and though none of us would seriotisly 
deplore’the deposition of classics from a somewhat tyrannical auto- 
cracy, there 1s every reason to view with alarm the length to which the 
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advocates of practical studies are proceeding in the moment of victory. ` 
Partisan zeal rarely avoids excess 


“Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outran the pauser reason ” 


And, like Macbeth, the most strenuous exponents of the new ideas 
have allowed their zeal to outrun their discretion They have 
avoided the Scylla of tradition only to be whirled into the Charybdis : 
of utilitarianism 

It would be manifestly absurd to suggest that the advocates of a 
scientific education are all utilitarians of a narrow type, that they 
regatd education solely as a training for a livelihood, and are wholly 
indifferent to the other necessities of the complete life which ought to’ 
be its end Many promment scientists have eloquently and convinc- 
ingly pleaded the educational value of their subjects, but ıt must be 
admitted that what has commended their cause to the popular mind 1s 
not so much the convincing character of their educational arguments, 
as the alluring prospect of immediate advantage which they hold out. 
= The scientific specialist of the Spencer school must at least be held 
responsible for the neglect of the literary side of education, and for 
giving an impetus and encouragement to the vulgarity of popular 
demands, which require not encouragement but constant repression, 
The net result has been a strong tendency towards a narrow utghtanan 
view of education which puts the acquisition of .useful knowledge 
before the development of mind and character The movement has 
not as yet found much favour ın the public schools, which, though we 
are only too conscious of their many real defects, have recently been 
subjected to a good deal of unreasonable criticism for their obstinate 
indifference to so-called modern needs But ın the smaller secondary 
schools and, generally, in the secondary education of the masses, it has 
had free scope, and to the minds of many thinking people ıt 1s fraught 
with grave dangers to national efficiency and morality. ° 

That these are not the idle fears of an opinionated reactionary may 
be readily demonstrated by a survey of actual conditions Of the 
smaller grammar schools a®*large number have in recent times 
completely altered their curuculum. Formerly modelled on the 
public schools, they provided the usual type of secondary education, in 
which the literary element largely predomimated They now for the 
most part profess to give a sound scientific and commercial education. 
While a large portfon of the curricultm is devoted to science and 
mathematics, the literary.part of the work consists chiefly of modern: 
languages and such knowledge of English as is essential for business 
purposes The classical languages have disappeared, except that Latin 
is sometimes retained as an alternative fo? shorthand ın the event of 
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any aspirant for University honours or for a professional career being 
excluded by the poverty of his parents from a public school traimmng 
Their general characteristic 1s a studious neglect of the literary side of 
education. Enghsh composition receives little or no attention, 
English history and literature are taught as a rule by masters chosen 
for their scientific qualifications and too often indifferent to these 
subjects and incompetent to give effective instruction in them. Modern 
languages, too, are taught with a very definite end Sir Olver Lodge’s 
maxim that instruction in any subject must be carried to a “useful 
“point” is adhered to with a closeness that would surprise its author 
The pupils require French for business purposes, therefore French is 
taught conversationally, with as httle as possible of grammatical study, 
and absolutely no attention to the history and literature of the people 
The end and aim of composition in English and French ıs to prepare 
the pupils to write an intelligible business letter. That this is true 
of a large number of our smaller secondary schools will readily be 
discovered by anyone who cares to consult the annual reports on 
secondary education When we remember that the training of these 
institutions and the unsystematic and frankly utilitarian course of the 
evening continuation classes form the only secondary education avail- 
able to the greater part of the community, we realise how far the 
eagerness for immediate utility has led our practical reformers to 
disregard any general mental cultivation which cannot be interpreted 
in terms of immediate or prospective material profit * 

” Has all this enthusiasm for useful knowledge attained its end? Do 
our young men when they have emerged from these schools in the 
panoply of technical and commercial armour prove themselves efficient 
soldiers in the industrial Armageddon? The statements of many 
manufacturers and business men directly contradict any such 
conclusion Here 1s the opimion of a Manchester firm of electrical 
engineers (Messrs Royce) — 

“In the majority of boys who apply to us for employment we find 
“that although they possess ın many instances scientific certificates for 
“various subjects, their general education 1s extremely rudimentary, 
“and we are of opinion that a change for the better could be effected 
“by devoting some of the time at present taken up with science 
“subjects to work of a more general character” 

Another business man writes as follows — 

“Tf I wanted a boy for a leading position I should prefer one from 
“the classical side of a grammar school The worst of all 1s one that 
“can neither write, spell, nor do sums correctly, but who has a smatter- 
“ing of so-called science” ° e 

Did space permit, ıt would be easy to extend the list, but the 
general tenor of actual experience of the results of this education is 


* The need for improving the literary education of the secondary school has been 
emphasised ın the recently-published Regulations for Secondary Schools 
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remarkably uniform. We are repeatedly told that 1m the business 
office the specially-trained clerk has to unlearn his misconceptions of 
book-keeping , that the proud possessor of a smattering of science has 
to get rid of his false conceit of knowledge and start afresh, that the 
adept in colloquial French ıs a nuisance to his employer, and a subject : 
of perplexity to the mtelligent foreigner. Their acquisitions are as 
often as not a hindrance rather than a help, and, when we reflect that 
they have been attamed at a serious sacrifice of general intelligence, 
the failure seems still more complete and deplorable 

It 1s a refreshing experience to find, m a country which has been 
deseribed $ “impiously sceptical of educational theory,” that the 
judgment of practical men tallies so exactly with the predictions of 
the theorist The cause for the failure of this species of education 1s 
not hard to explain on theoretical grounds When the utilitanan 
condescends to psychology, he gives us a clear insight into the 
erroneous principles on which he acts Take the view of an American 
milhonaire — 

“I think’that a man has just so many niches an his brain In each 
“niche so many facts fit and then the niche 1s full” 

On this assumption the utilitarian insists that the niches must be 
packed with useful knowledge, and that the intrusion of extraneous 
ideas must be carefully prevented 

But the mind 1s not a series of disconnected pigeon-holes for the 
passive reception or the passive resistance of knowledge It ıs an 
organism capable of development, and cannot attain full growth 
without the appropriate exercise and harmonious development of all 
its faculties, any more than the body can reach full vigour without the 
appropriate exercise of its various organs Neglect a physical organ 
and you impair the health of the whole body, starve a mental faculty 
and you enfeeble the whole mind 

It is essential, therefore, that, before any specialised form of study 
can be pursued with profit, the mind should have attained a satıs- 
factory state of general development, which can only be produced by 
an education of the broadest and most general type At the age at 
which capable children leave the elementary school they can hardly be 
Said to fulfil this condition Ther previous training has been, or 
should have been, directed magnly to opening their minds, to exciting 
and gratifying ther natural curiosity, to arousing an interest in the 
acquisition of knowledge and giving them some power over the know- 
ledge they have acquired But, as an American writer points out, the 
pupil of the elementary school 1s still a very unstable creature “His 
“interests are fitful, and transitory, and must be organised and 
“controlled” Before he ıs capable of performing work requiring any . 
sustained mental effort, his impulses must be hardened into habits 
The course of study suitable for this transitional period (ze, between 


the ages of 13 and 16), while not sacrificing any of his general interests, 
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should, by presenting work of increasing difficulty, gradually build up 
the habit of concentration. The transition, however, must not be too 
rapid, or the subsequent structure of knowledge will be based on an 
insecure foundation. It ıs here that some of the advocates of a 


» scientific training make a serious mistake, The change from the 


science teaching of the elementary school to a systematic course of 
science is too abrupt, for the new work requires powers and habits of 
mind already hardened and settled. The existing system of technical 
and commercial education fails for precisely the same reason. By 
confining the boy to a narrow and repellent form of specialism, it kills 
his interests, starves his faculties and cramps his whole mental 
development In disregarding the principle that the traiming of 


, faculty 1s more important than the acquisition of useful knowledge 


the utilitarian defeats his own end. 

It must not be supposed that í wish in any way to disparage the 
need for technical instruction. Of advanced technical traiming— 
instruction in the application of science to particular industries—we 
cannot have too much, and ın this respect we are certainly behind 
other countries But technical education of this type is the sequel to, 
not the substitute for, a secondary education, and will be valueless 
unless based upon it The crying need of this country 1s a system of 
sound secondary education, not specialised to meet the requirements 
of a particular trade or industry, but directed to the cultivation of 
valuable mental habits This we must have to bndge the gap between 
the elementary school and the higher technical institutions, and, until 
1t is provided, the résults of our technical education will always be l 
disappointing An antiquated feudalism and an unenlightened 
empiricism have long prevented us from realising that the nation as a 
whole should have the opportunity of secondary education, utilitarian 
blindness and the narrowneés of the specialist (classical as well as 
scientific) from rightly deciding of what ıt should consist When we 
have made up our minds to secure it, and when we have reached a 
reasonable degree of unanimity as to its character, there 1s some chance 


~of,our getting md of the reproach which Professor Dewar brought 


against us in a memorable speech, “that the German population has 
“reached a point of general training and specialised equipment which 
“it will take us two generations of hard and :intelligently-directed 
“educational work to attain” 

As I have hinted above, one of our most serious difficulties is to 
decide what the precise character of this secondary education ought to 
be Where there are so many conflicting opinions, ıt would take a 
bold marto sketch with any degree of precision a*scheme of education 


-which 1s to satisfy the nation’s urgent need, and a very sanguine one 


to expect that his opinions would carry conviction In the interests 

of completeness, and in the hope of stimulating constructive criticism, 

I must face the charge of presumption and the risk of mmolation by 
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attempting to suggest its broad outlines If we assume, as we reason- 
ably may, that ıt should aim chiefly at general development, we obtain 
a starting point of agreement among rival theorists To have adequate 
breadth and scope, to develop the faculties of reason, 1magination and 
memory, ıt must supply at least a training in mathematics, science and 
literary studies, the last comprising language, literature and history 
To promote harmonious development there must be no nisk of 
premature specialism , but at the same time there must be thoroughness 
and concentration To obtam the latter without sacrificing the former 
is precisely where our chief difficulty hes The most reasonable 
scientists believe that at this stage the cultivation of the scientific habit 
ig much more important than the acquisition of scientific knowledge, 
and so it follows that the work ın this department: must be largely 
practical and experimental It 1s not here, therefore, that we are to 
get the close study which ıs to produce the habit of concentration 
Possibly some might claim for mathematics the predominant place in 
the curriculum. My own contention is that the greater stress should be 
laid upon the literary work. Apart from the value of literary study 
for the formation of character, there 1s much to be said for finding m 
the systematic study of language the mental gymnastic of which we 
are in search Thirty years ago there would have been no hesitation 
in deciding upon Latin, but there ıs now little chance of unanimity on 
this point I cannot but think that the modern tendency to depreciate 
classical study, which 1s based largely on just criticism of the narrow- 
ness of the old curriculum, and of faulty methods of instructjon, has 
gone too far, and that, in omitting both of the classical languages from 
any school course, we are losing a valuable instrument of secondary 
education for which ıt will be difficult to find an adequate substitute 
It has certainly not been demonstrated that modern languages can take 
the place of Latin, and, with the new method of conversational 
teaching, which, in spite of its unmistakable merits, 1s frequently 
carried out on the erroneous assumption that the formal study of 
grammar 1s unnecessary, they are still less fitted to provide the bracing, 
tonic quality which the Latin language undoubtedly possesses, or to 
develop in an equal degree the power of concentrated effort Despite 
what has been said to the contrary, I contend that a sound secondary 
education should include the study of Latin 

This brings us to the criticism which has been frequently made upon 
our public schools, that, while their best representatives are excedlent 
types, their average product ıs in spite of his irreproachable moral and 
social qualities not merely ignorant, but also blissfully unconscious of 
his ignorance He leaves for his life’s work animated, not by a 
disinterested love of learning, but by a “disimterested hatred of - 
“knowledge,” and, as this discreditable representative of English 
education frequently becomes a leader of industry, the evil effects of 
his ignorance may be far-reaching For thus result it is the general 
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custom to blame the classical education of these institutions, which, 
according to the critics, gives the average boy a permanent distaste 
for study That there ıs a substratum of truth in the criticism we 
may admit No protest can be too strong against the premature 


e study of classics which ıs still a feature of most of the preparatory 


schools, and, so long as the public schools demand such a high standard 
of classical attainment ım their entrance examunations, ıs likely to 
remain so And most lovers of classics would welcome improvement 
in the methods of classical teaching They would gladly see less time 
devoted to grammatical dnll, to the useless practice of extorting 
execrable verses from indifferent scholars, and more attention given 
to ancient literature and art, and to the serious study of English 
literature and composition. But the criticism greatly exaggerates the 
facts of the case, and takes too httle account of contributory causes 
Anyone who has watched the recent development of our public schools 
will realise that an increasing number of boys devote very hitle of their 
time to classical study Most of them now offer three or even more 
distinct types of education—the classical type, the scientific, the 
mathematical and the modern, and the classical element in the 
education of the last mentioned—the general refuge of the ordinary 
boy—is extremely slight ın quantity and unspeakable in quality My 
own experience of our public schools convinces me that the character- 
istics of mental lethargy and the positive distaste for study are to be 
found much less frequently on the classical side, and much more 
frequently on the modern side, than on any other, and that we must 
look in other directions for the real explanation All the sides of a 
public school, except the modern, have the stimulus of University 
examinations to assist them The boy who enters the modern side 
has no such inducement to counteract the natural disinclination of a 
free-born Englishman Germany succeeds ın producing a more 
intellectual average type largely because success ın school examinations 
receives substantial recognition in the curtailment of the period of 
military service, and thus every schoolboy has the strongest reasons 
fos exerting all his energies Again the influence of the home 
supports the teacher The rebuke of the pedagogue casts a gloom 
over the fagnily circle which ıs only dispelled by amended conduct and 
increased diligence on the part of the® offender America succeeds 
because of the keen business instinct of the nation. But in England 
the Boy of indifferent capacity finds a much more congenial occupation 
for his energies in the sports of his school The athleticism of our 
public schools, however excellent a purpose 1t may serve in fostering 
the corporate spint, contribute$ considerably to the distaste for severe 
‘intellectual exercise, and is encouraged too much by the attitude of 
many parents who show more iterest in their sons’ athletic triumphs 
than in their imtellectual achievements When parents realise that 
such encouragement 1S unnécessary, and, perhaps, when the advantages 
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of a good education are more widespread, and representatives of a 
different class pass them by ın the commercial race, the idle youth of 
our public schools will learn ın the school of adversity the 1mportance 
of taking advantage of ther educational opportunities At present 
it would make for the efficiency of the average boy if, instead of being 
permitted to idle on a special side, he were kept longer to the general | 
curriculum of school, which would give him the added stimulus of 
class competition y% 

_ ‘There are other causes marring the efficiency of the public schools 
which I shall merely mdicate—the neglect of the training of teachers, 
the absurdly inadequate remuneration of the assistant master, and the 
absence of a pension scheme, which prevent many men with taste and 
capacity for the profession from entering it, or remaining in it when 
other ‘opportunities present themselves It is quite clear, at all events, 
that to ascribe the chief blame for their defects to the stubborn 
survival of an antiquated system of classicism is wholly unreasonable 

It ıs impossible to leave the subject of the public schools without 

_ reference to a promment tendency, the evil results of which have 

not hitherto been sufficiently emphasised A radical defect which 
adversely affects the general mental development of the capable pupil 

no less than of the ordinary boy, and which, in the production of 
reconcilably antagonistic types, has been one of the most serious 
obstacles ın the settlement of our educational problems, is the 
prevailing system of premature specialisation This, though not 

n utilitarianism in the accepted sense, owes its existence to utyitarian 
motives The end which the average preparatory school master keeps 

-in view 1s to secure scholarships for his pupils at the public school , that 
of the public schoolmaster to win scholarships at the Umversity The 
Fellows of the different colleges again, and particularly at Cambridge, 

, award these prizes to the candidates whose acquisitions ın their special 
subjects give most promise of success ın the final schools The motive 

~ which prompts all the authorities mentioned 1s a desire to prorhote the 
success of their own institutions If this could be done without 
sactificing educational propriety, all would be well But unfortunateby 
the results of the system are often disastrous To ıt we owe the ` 
premature crammuing~ of classics and mathematics in the pyeparatory 
school, the premature division into special sides—classical, 
mathematical, scientific and modern—in the public school, and a neglect 
in all cases of that general cultivation the educational value of witch 
is inestimable We can frequently discern its consequences ın the 
pecuhar limitations of the different specialists The classic becomes 
too often the philological pedant, deYoid of human interests, of 
sympathy with large ideas and great movements, the mathematician - 
a master of precision, an encyclopedia of detail, but from his lack of 
the synoptic view, of balanced judgment and the sense of just pfopor- 

e tion, he ıs frequently betrayed into blundets impossible to common- 
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sense mediocrity The effect of public school specialisation on the 
scientist 1s thus described by Professor Dewar, whose statements on 
the subject may well be regarded as authoritative — 

“There are plenty of chemists turned out by our Universities who 
“would be of no use to Bayerand Co They are chockful of formule, 
“they recite theories and they know text-books by heart, but put 
“them to solve a new problem freshly arisen in the laboratory, and 
“their learmng is all dead It has not become a vital part of their 
“mental equipment, and they are floored by the first emergence of the 
“unexpected. The men who escape this mental barrenness are men 
“who were somehow or other taught to think long before they went 
“to the University” 

Surely it ıs this vicious tendency that les at the root of our 
educational difficulties and is mainly responsible for the present 
inferiority of our national system to that of other countries 

I have endeavoured to meet the utilitarian on his own ground in 
urging the necessity for a broad intellectual traimmg for individual 
and national efficiency But there 1s another important aspect of the 
question which he wholly neglects—the function which education has | 
to perform in the formation of character This 1s the weakest spot in 
the armour of the utilitarian To limit any man’s education to the 
cultivation of manipulative skillthe logical consequence of 
utilitarianism—is to ignore the nobler instincts with which nature has 
endowed the humblest of our fellow-citizens It ıs to treat them as 
“ambidextrous apes,” and not as human beings whose intelligence 
and character are important to themselves and to their country. It 
these instincts are not gratified in the peaceful atmosphere of the 
school, there 1s little chance of their finding development in the rush 
and hurry of mdustrial occupations The operative in our factories 
has his faculties dulled and deadened by the monotony of his daily 
work The dreary routine, demanding little more than manual 
dexterity, unless neutralised by other influences, tends to engender that 
dangerous vacuity of mind which finds relief in vulgar pleasures, and 
is the fruitful source of vice and crime. The school must supply the 
impulse to se]f-culture In history and ın literature, which contain the 
record of the actions and thoughts of noble men and women, the 
teacher has an invaluable opportumtty efor enlarging the sympathies 
and moulding the character, and national education cannot afford to 
disregard an agency which helps so powerfully to counteract the 
demoralising influences of modern conditions 

If some degree of culture is eminently desirable in the masses of 
the nation, the highest cultuge ıs imperative 1a its leaders It ıs 


_ because they supply in a unique degree the sources of such culture that 


the classical languages have their strongest hold on the education of 

England ‘This is the rockon which they stand secure In many of 

the relations of public and private life we cannot go beyond the high 
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ideals of the ancients The dignity and austerity of the Roman—the 
antithesis of modern levity and vulgarity , the temperance of the Greek 
—by which ıs meant not the familiar idea of non-alcoholic asceticism, 
but the spirit of sweet reasonableness and proportion—have surely a 
value for the present age as for alltime. Here 1s the eloquent tribute 
of Professor Butcher to the influence of Greece — 
“Greece 1s not a country, a geographical expression; but a mode of 
“feeling and thinking, a certain direction of the human spit To live 
“for any time in the compamionship of the poets and thinkers of Greece 
“ought to be a preservative against all intellectual narrowness or 
“contracted sympathies, an escape from the confining atmosphere of 
“sects and parties ” 
Can anyone deny that we owe in a large measure to the classical 
training of our public schools and Universities the culture of our 
statesmen, which has softened the asperities of public hfe and 
preserved us from the worst results of party government, the broad 
tolerance of our colonial administrators, which has made the success 
of English colonisation the envy of the civilised world? It will be 
an unhappy day for this country when the study of classical languages 
and literature is omitted from the education of our public men And 
,what applies to our statesmen applies also to all leaders ‘of public 
opinion, to our journalists, our municipal authorities, to all men who 
hold positions of influence and responsibility We have to contend 
against a growing materialism ın modern lıfe, which has lately shown 
itself in the dangerous heat of the fiscal controversy, in the morbid 
, Sensationalism of contemporary hterature, ın the vulgarity of the stage 
‘and the demorahsing quest of hidden treasure Never has an age 
felt-more keenly the need of culture ın all classes of the community 
Had further argument been necessary to emphasise the importance 
of maintaming our best traditions of culture, we have it abundantly 
supplied in the experience of America If ın the general dissatisfaction 
with our educational condition we have any ground for consolation, 1t 
les in the fact that, unhke our trans-Atlantic mvals, we have not 
as yet, in our eagerness for industrial efficiency, allowed the spint of 
commercialism to pervade our higher education The scholarships 
of our schools and Unrversities attract the best intellect of England 
into professional and public caseers While America has béen shrewd 
enough to avoid a narrow utilitarianism, the prominence it has given 
to subjects associated with commerce ın the secondary schools nd 
Universities, aided by the practical bias of the public, has tended to 
deplete the learned professions and to divert the best energies of the 
nation into commercial channels The whole country 1s bursting with 


business energy, and the business spirit enters into all the relations of . 


public and private life Americans freely acknowledge that money- 

~ making is the national ambition, but they add that it is not the 

vulgar pursuit of money for ıts own sake, but for the joy of contest 
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and for the power which it confers “To us,” writes an American, 
“life, hfe with blood ın it, full of action, contest, achievement, crowned 
“with power and capable of beneficence, is the main thing” 
But the pursmt of power ıs often unscrupulous, and, in the 
erottenness of their municipal administration, in the corruption of their 
law-courts and public service, we see clear traces of the evils that 
attendit Itis surely sigmficant that the problem which now occupies 
the attention of their best thinkers and writers on education 1s just the 
means of introducing into their schools something of that culture. and 
refinement * which ıs England’s best possession While with us the 
question of the hour 1s national efficiency, with them it ıs national, 
morality | Greece has bequeathed to us a higher ideal than the 
American—admuirably expressed in Tennyson’s “Oenone ”—which 
makes power not the motive of action but the consequence of noble 
lıfe 
‘ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power, 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for), but to live by law 
Acting the law we live by without fear.” 


Our idealism must, however, be combined with a shrewd, practical 
insight, which ıs an essential condition of its preservation as a 
leavening influence The cloister spirit of our older Universities and 
their indifference to practical interests and industrial needs have long 
alienated the sympathies of men of the world, and have re-acted 
unfavourably on these institutions themselves, in depriving them of the 
financial support necessary to their contmued usefulness Let us first 
of all do justice to this spirit, which has often been subjected to 
irrational criticism When Cecil Rhodes referred to the Fellows of his 
old college in a tone of contemptuous pity as “children in matters of 
“finance,” he expressed the views of the man of affairs, who 1s apt to 
forget how much our maternal progress owes to the contemplative 
spirit which he affects to despise, and to ignore the fact that the 
dismterested researches of the academic recluse have resulted in the 
inventions that have revolutionised our imdustries Long may our 
Unrversitieg be animated by the Greek ideal—the love of learning for 
its own sake—which ıs one of the chief Sources of their strength and 
eficiency But their cloister spirit must not degenerate into a narrow 
ascetism antagonistic to material progress To disregard the 
question of national efficiency 1s to forget that the material welfare 
of a nation 1s essential to its highest intellectual and moral 
development No more cortvincing example® could be found 
of the coimcidence of material and spiritual decadence than 
that which ıs afforded us in the tragic fate of Greece In 
the period of its political and commercial greatness arose those 
poets and philosophers whése wnitings have been the inspiration of 
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subsequent civilisation Fallen on evil days, stripped of political 
power and ground down beneath the heel of the oppressor, its people 
have through ages of adversity developed the base instincts of a servile 
race, and are now physically, and even morally, ıt has been stated, the 
” inferiors of the unspeakable Turk The Universities cannot in their 
own interests be indifferent to national needs They may at least be 
expected to take the lead ın the movement of temperate reform in 
removing the defects in the public schools which they now encourage, 
‘and in thus wresting from the utilitarian the last weapon of rational 
criticism that remams in his hands The mind of the nation must 
awake from its trance and control the refractory body, or the 
consequences of detachment may be serious for both 

In revising our national system of secondary education we must, 
therefore, steer a clear course between the Philistran meptitude of the 
utilitarian and the irrational asceticism of the scholar The solution 
of our difficulties must be found in reasonable compromise, an attitude 
which 1s in complete harmony with our national temperament England 
in a higher degree than any other country, represents the combination 
of idealism with sound practical judgment It is an attribute of 
Shakespeare, our greatest poet, and the greatest poet of the world, 
even as our imperial optimists maintain that ours is the greatest nation 
in the world Hopeful signs of progress are already visible in the 
general awakening of educational. interest, in the unsparing criticism 
of the defects of our public schools, in the publication of the Revised 
Regulations for Secondary Schools, which give an emphatig official 
recognition to ‘the necessity of improving the literary side of 
education, and in the investigations of the Mosely Commission, 
which imply a genuine’ desire to emancipate ourselves from 
insular self-complacency and to profit by the experience of other 
nations We must beware, however, of the rash introduction of 
foreign educational methods unsuited to our national temperament 
If through the exaggerated admiration of the systems of our industrial 
rivals we were to sacrifice ahy of our best educational traditions, if 
we were to persist in utilitarian folly, or to pander to the Mammon of 
commercialism, we might some day realise that we had had not reform, 
but revolution, and that the iconoclasm of the would-be reformers had 
worked irreparable havoc ın some of the noblest parts of our educational 
edifice But if, true to ourselves, and to a familiar tradition of English 
history, we approach the question in the spirit of reasonable compragnise 
—the British counterpart of the Hellenic temperance—if we put aside 
once for all the narrow bigotry of the specialist, and refrain from 
pushing our individeal convictions to desolating conclusions, we may 
yet devise a system of secondary education which will at once. 
guarantee the best interests of the nation’s moral and material welfare 
and confirm our wavering confidence in our imperial destiny 
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OUCH the domestic politics of Germany where you will and 
you come to the agrarian movement Follow the proceedings 
of the Reichstag during session from day to day, and ıt ıs the agrarian 
demands which, alternately with the grievances of Social Democracy, 
monopolise debate, and even Social Democracy itself ıs only half a 
product of industriahsm. agrarianism accounts for the other half To 
the agrarian movement were due the tarnff of 1879 and the revisions 
which it underwent in 1885, 1887, and 1902 Moreover, upon the 
success with which agranan hostility to hberal commercial treaties 1s 
combated during the coming year will depend in large measure the 
future of Germany’s industrial prosperity The agrarian movement 
brought down Caprivi because he was too little a Protectiomist and 
too much a patriot, and it ıs probable that it will yet bring down 
Bulow, in spite of his desperate endeavours to conciliate an interest 
which does not wish to be conciliated Such a movement cannot but 
have an instructive history, and that history 1s the key to the present 
deadlock ın German home affairs. 

When commending to the Reichstag the Customs Tariff Law of 
187, Prince Bismarck never disguised the fact that the issue he 
had raised was one round which parties and interests would strive for 
long years tọ come “I foresee,” he said on February 21st, 1879, “that 
“this question will excite great and mémentous struggles over the 
“economic interests of the Free Traders, over the rightful interests of 
“the Seaport towns as agaimst industry and perhaps against agriculture 
“as well That is quite unavoidable” Experience has proved the 
correctness of this prediction, ıt. has done moré, for the economic 
conflicts which protective legi$lation has provoked, owing to the 
mmpossibility of reconciling interests which have little or nothing in 
common, have only become acuter and more vehement with the 
lapse of tme To-day agriculture and industry stand in mortal 
antagonism, for the last encounter 1s now being fought which will 
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determine whether the transition from the agricultural to the mdustrial 
State shall or shall not be recognised’as a fact of which legislation and 
public policy must take serious account l 

There was always a country party both in the Reichstag and the 
Prussian Diet, though in the earlier days ıt was not so assertive as , 
it has latterly become Nor did the need exist So long as Prince 
Bismarck was at the helm, there was never any fear that the interests 
of the large proprietors or of agriculture in general would suffer any 
detriment which ameloratıve laws could prevent While still a 
simple Deputy in the Prussian United Diet of 1848 he protested that 
the Government of that day regarded the interests of the country 
“through the spectacles of industriahsm” It was a point: of view 
which he never learned to share. While entirely free from any 
suspicion of selfishness, though himself a manorial proprietor thrice 
over, Prince Bismarck shaped his domestic policy as far as possible 
in the interest of the landed rather than the moneyed classes, of the 
country rather than the towns. 

There was an apparent, superficial justification of such a course ~ 
Half a century ago Germany was still essentially an agricultural 
country The large landowner exercised something like feudal sway, 
and his position of pre-eminence was protected in every way In local 
administration he was supreme ‘The prevalent laws restricting the 
rights of migration made him a sort of monarch of all he surveyed 
within his own manor, and he even enjoyed special privileges with 
regard to taxation His position was further improved owing to the 
fact that by traditional usage the highest branches of the State service, 
the army and the bureaucracy, were filled by ns sons Herr Eugen 
Richter incisively remarked not long ago, “It is rather odd that the 
“Conservatives should represent themselves as the one ‘ State-main- 
“* taining’ party, seeing that so many of their members are themselves 
“maintained by the State” It was certainly natural that the landed 
class, irrespective of political leanings, should become the traditional 
Government party, when State policy was occupied so directly with 
the furtherance of its special interests But events were ripening whjch 
were bound to interfere with this old and comfortable relationship. . 
With the establishment of the Empire the Reichstag was called into 
existence upon a democrattc basis, and while the old political 
inequalities continued in the various States the introduction of a 
uniform and single franchise placed the largest landowner on a devel 
with the smallest workman in the elections to the Impenal Parliament 
Henceforth the political centre of gravity was no longer the country 
but the town . > 

Moreover, the conditions of national economy were rapidly being. 
transformed As the population grew, agriculture more and more gave! ` 
way to industry, and industry, with increasing production, was com- 
pelled to seek a larger outlet in foreign markets While thus Germany 
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sold her manufactures to the foreigner, she was obliged to take in 
return the foreigner’s foodstuffs and raw material Thus sprang up 
the enormous export and import trade which has excited so much 
surprise abroad, yet ıs, when traced to its origin, the most natural 
thingin the world Yet so long as the old order lasted the landowners 
had only to ask m order to have Did foreign producers create 
intolerable competition in the home market, the Government were 
promptly reminded of the fact, were told in so many words that import 
dyties must be mposed, and imposed they were Excise duties might 
be levied upon industnal products indiscrnmuinately, but when spirit or 
sugar was touched an exception had to be made in favour of the North 
German agrarians So it continued until Germany awoke one day to 
find herself no longer an agricultural State in the old style, but a 
convert—or victim as you will—of modern industnalism Hence- 
forward Jand and capital, agriculture and industry became rivals and 
antagonists 

As early as 1876—that ıs, before Protection became a practical 
question—there existed ın the Reichstag an organisation quite agrarian 
in formation and purpose known as the “Union of Taxation and 
“Economic Reformers,” whose members held periodical conferences 
for the discussion of questions of the land, but it was not at all 
aggressive Even the passage from Free Trade to Protection in 1879 


_ was effected without any open breach between agriculture and industry 


Looking back at the party programmes of that time, one can see how 


differeatly the fiscal question was then interpreted, how great the 
change ın policy and attitude which has taken place in the interval 
In the early ’eighties the Conservatives, who form the backbone of 
the present agrarian party, were still sincerely concerned to see the 
interests of manufacture advance step by step with those of agriculture, 


‘ and desired no preference at all, but only equal treatment for both 


industries Above all, they had a warm heart for the working man 


An industry which les under the pressure of a ruinous foreign 
competition, 


runs a party manifesto of that time, 


and 1s perpetually faced with bankruptcy, cannot adopt benevolent 
measures for the benefit of its werkpeople, cannot provide good 
workmen’s dwellings, call into life co-operative establishments, etc 
All these things require a prosperous industry, such as Free Trade 
never created, and 1s, least of all, able to create in Germany. . 

The international competitive struggle 1s a struggle in which tne 
strong, and not the weak, can conquer, and in which the industrial 
State, made strong by protective duties, has conquered 


' And again — 


Is ıt not a true national suicide that Germany helps to employ 
foreign workpeople by importing foreign goods, while at home about 
400,000 workpeople roam the highways idle and unable to find work, 
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and those who are employed Ne at the scanty wages which are 
caused by foreign competition, so grinding down the prices that the 
employers cannot pay more if they are to be able to employ their 
men at alle 


On the other hand, the National Liberals—the Liberal Umionists e 
of German politics—originally viewed the policy of Protection with 
genuine misgiving, and when compelled to choose between agriculture 
and industry generally gave the latter preference. Ther. first ` 
‘decision as a party in 1878 was that the question must be regarded as 
an open one, upon which every member must be free to form his 
own opmuions and act upon them without impugnment of party loyalty 
During the discussion of the first Tanff Bill both tendencies came- 
strongly to the front, and for a time it seemed that the party would 
be hopelessly disunited In the end Free Trade views prevailed and 
nearly all the members of the party voted against the tariff, though the 
issue had become complicated owing to Prince Bismarck’s refusal to 

_ accept the proposal of the National Liberal leader, the late Herr von 
Bennigsen, that the duties on coffee and salt should be voted by the 
Reichstag annually The Government Bill might have been defeated 
by the cave which threatened had not the wily Chancellor captured 

‘the support of the Clericals by the acceptance of the memorable 
Frankenstein compromise Only in later years did the- National 
Liberals become gradually, and by sheer weakness and tergiversation, 
almost more Protectiomst than the Agrarians 

The Radicals and the Socialists have alone acted with consistency 
They fought the tariff of 1879 to the last, and opposed every sub- 
sequent increase of duties, while cordially supporting the commercial 
treaties of 1892 And yet even the Radicals, 1mpracticable as they 
are on most political questions, and ever eager to convince their fellow- 
citizens that Rome can be built in a day, recognise that, protective 
duties having lasted twenty-five years, ıt 1s now impossible to abolish 
them by a mere stroke of the pen without causing great hardship to 
agriculture as,well as many branches of industry Their programme 
demands, “Freedom of trade at home and commercial and tariff treaties 
“with foreign countries , the abolition of taxes and duties upon 
“the necessaries of life and the most indispensable articles. of con- 
“sumption, no customs or taXation policy in the service of special 
“ynterests, no taxation privileges, no monopolies, progressive taxation 
“of income and legacies” ‘Yet ın thus advocating the abolition ofethe 
corn duties they are prepared to go step by step, and as an equivalent 
for the artificial Protection of which they would deprive the 
agriculturist they propose to relieve hith of excise duties which now 
fall upon the produce of his industry—sugar, spirit, beer, and so forth 

Just as the agitation for renewed Protection began directly, the last of 
the old duties was repealed ın 1877, so Count von Caprivi’s commercial 

e treaties of 1892 to 1894, making the ymportation of corn easier, had 
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no sooner been passed than the Agrarians began a cqunter-movement 
which year by year increased ın volume and weight, until it carried 
every obstacle before it, and at last overwhelmed the Chancellor, 
Government, and Reichstag together It was Capnvi undoubtedly 
e who opened the eyes of the Agrarians to the reality of an economic 
revolution which had silently been going on in their midst, yet whose 
importance they had as a body failed to percerve In a memonal 
which he addressed to the Reichstag in December, 1891, on the subject 
of commercial treaties, he bade the House remember that Germany 
was “no longer an agricultural but an industrial State” The transition 
"was one which Prince Bismarck never seriously recognised , it involved, 
indeed, a presupposition which had no place in his theory of statecraft, 
and that presupposition was that agriculture must at some time cease 
to be the principal object of public policy, the privileged beneficiary 
of legislative enactment. Caprivi’s proposition was, in truth, the key 
to his entire economic policy, ıt was at once its explanation and its 
* ‘justification The more Germany had turned from agriculture to 
industry, the less able had she become to produce all the food her 
population required Since, however, she bought more and more corn 
from abroad, it followed of necessity that she must be enabled to 
` export goods in return Such audacious acknowledgment of the 
reciprocal relationship of import and export, striking as ıt did at the 
hoary doctrine of mercantilism and the balance of trade, revered of 
_Protectionists ın all times and countries, awakened the Agrarians to the 
“gravity of the new economic order, and suggested that “policy of 
“interests ” which ever since the beginning of the ’nineties has played 
so sinister a part in German domestic affairs 
Its first concrete expression was the formation in February, 1893, of 
the Agrarian League (Bund der Landwirthe), spoken of alternatively 
in the English Press as the Farmers’ League (literally though not ın fact 
the most accurate translation) and the Landlords’ League, hence- 
forward the militant wing par excellence of the Conservative Parla- 
mentary party The spiritual originator of this organisation was a 
Breslau tenant farmer named Ruprecht, whose vigorous call to arms 
(1892) 1s still recalled as a landmark in the agranan movement — 


» 


F propose no more or less tham that we join with the Social 
Democrats and seriously make common cause against the Government 
o and show them that we are not prepared to stand our present bad 
treatment, and let them feel our power It 1s necessary at last to give 
expression ın plain words to the justifiable discontent which ıs heard 
wherever farmers meet together. We mustgcry so that our voice 
reaches the halls of Parliament and of the Ministries. We must cry 
until our voice 1s heard on the steps of the throne itself We must 
strike out of the statutes of our agricultural associations all the 
paragraphs that exclude politics, for we must carry on politics, and 
politics, moreover, ın our gwn interest Let us have but the courage e 
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to take the name “ Agrarians,” which newspapers antagonistic to 
agriculture have often unjustifiably given us For only by carrying 
on an uncompromising and unequivocal policy of interests can the 
existence of the present generation of farmers be saved. 


Though the agrarian movement in its modern form thus properly 
owes its origin to the tenart farmer class, ıt was not long before it 
passed into other hands The large landowners saw ın it a boundless 
potentiality of influence, and with a promptitude which did credit to 
their sagacity and disceinment they captured it before the peasantry 
had had a chance of responding to the challenge of their own champion 
On February 18th, 1893, a meeting of agriculturists was held in Berlin 
at which a League was formally founded with several large proprietors 
at its head, while to its executive were elected many of the best-known 
leaders of the Conservative party, including Count Mirbach and Baron 
von Manteuffel, and, by way of compliment, the fiery Silesian farmer, 
Ruprecht 

The country was at once divided into districts and the districts 
mto sub-districts, and steps were taken to agitate and organise the 
entire rural population Funds flowed freely into the coffers of the 
League, which, in spite of the impoverishment of agriculture, had in 
the first year a revenue of £16,300, and in the following year one of 
nearly 425,000, far larger resources than ‘were available to any other 
save the Social Democratic party Itinerant lecturers and speakers 
were engaged, and as many as a thousand meetings were held a year; 
while the number of members quickly increased to 200,000, though 
from this number there was à decline later A formal programme was 
also adopted and promulgated, advancing the following demands — 


1 Adequate customs protection for the produce of agriculture 
and its dependent industries 2. No reduction of the existing duties, 
no commercial treaties with Russia and‘ other countries which might 
have the result of a reduction of the German agricultural duties, and 
a readjustment in the interest of agriculture of the treaty with the 
United States 3 More protection for agricultural and particulagly 

\ peasant auxiliary industries, such as sugar and spirit manufacture 
‘im the matter of taxation. 4 Prohibition of the import of cattle 
by sanitary measures fram countries where disease 1s° suspected 

5 Introduction of bi-metallism as a protection against the fall of the 
price of agricultural produce 6 Legislation for the formgtion 
of Chambers of Agriculture 7 Revised legislation upon the 
subject of domicile, free migration, and breach of contract on the 
part of labourerg (this demand, indeed, going so far as to require that 
agricultural labourers shbuld be prevented from leaving their native 

* districts even when discontented with the cgnditions of their employ- ` 
ment) 8 Revision of the insurance legislation for the benefit of the 
working classes, with a view to transferring the contributions from 
employers to the whole communyty ‘9 Severer State control of 
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produce exchanges in order to check the natural arrangement of 
prices 10 Revision of the land laws and the laws relating to 
mortgage and credit ın the interest of landowners and agriculture. 
tz. Amelioration of local taxation forsthe benefit of the agricultural 
class 


To this programme an important addition was made later in the 
demand thatin all future tar:ff legislation minimum as well as maximum 
duties should be fixed in the case of corn and other agricultural produée. 

From the first the Agrarians acted upon the principle of defiance, 
not defence, and the tenacity with which they have pressed upon the 
Government the claim of the land and the agricultural classes to special 
privileges, from the enjoyment of which other interests and classes 
were necessarily excluded, has earned for them no httle opprobrium. 
Not only have the corn duties to be increased as the conjuncture of 
the market may require, so that they may be ensured a comfortable 
standard of life, independently of any efforts which they may make to 
keep their systems of agrictilture abreast with modern scientific 
methods and technical apphances, but for every other industry in which 
they are engaged equal protection is required Their stock must be 
efficiently protected against foreign competition of every kind, so that 
cattle and sheep may not be imported at such prices as would depress 
prices in the home market The brandy distillers‘of North Germany 
must be relieved of a certain proportion of the excise duty, the sugar 
producers must be stimulated by export premiums Count Kanitz 
went se far ın 1893 as to propose that the interests of the great corn 
growers should be secured once for all by the State guaranteeing to 
them certain high minimum prices for all future time Against this 
the Government stoutly protested, and even so moderate a man as 
Herr von Bennigsen, consistently though he had voted for Protection 
a dozen years, declared in the Reichstag that “no single agrarian 
“demand has hitherto reached sucha limit of danger to the community ” 
Some of the more fanatical members of the party have even advised 
that in years of large harvests half the corn should be burnt so that 
pisces might be kept up 

At direct Protection, however, the Agrarians have not stopped 
When the duties could not be further increased, they induced the 
Government to impose special restrictions upon the import of 
live stock These restrictions were originally defended, and defensible, 
on *eterinary grounds, so far at any rate as affected cattle and pigs, 
but when a foreign country under embargo was able to show a 
perfectly clean bill of health and the restrictions continued, the ultenor 
purpose could no longer be defied In the Prussian Diet the Minister 
of Agriculture frankly accused the Agrarians of seeking to increase 
the price of cattle and of dead meat under the pretence of a concern to 
stamp’ out cattle disease which actually did not exist. Thanks to 
duties and restrictions combined, the imports of cattle in 1896 fell off 
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35 per cent, and in value £2,060,000, and those of pigs far more The 
exclusion of Russian pigs occasioned quite a pork famine at Konigs- 
berg, so that the price of meat rose to 10d a Ib , where it was usually 
5d or 6d 

Another agranan, measure, less open to criticism, was the Stock 
Exchange Reform Bull, prohibiting speculation in cereals on German 
produce exchanges, which was passed in June, 1896, and came into 
force in January of the following year This was followed by the 
Margarine Law of 1897, while in 1898 the party even tried to get the 
duty on the poor man’s salted herrings further increased with a view to 
restricting competition with butchers’ meat On fresh herrings there 
was and ıs no duty at all, but on salted herrings a duty of 3s per 
barrel The Conservatives proposed that umports of the former should 
henceforth be taxed, and imports of the latter pay thrıce the existmg 
duty As the imports of salted herrings were 1 4 million barrels, it 
followed that the higher duty would have meant an addition of 
£500,000 to the cost of this delicacy of the working-man’s table. 
Nominally the object was to encourage the home fisheries, but as 
Germany only supplied 6 per cent of its requirements ın salted herrings 
this plea was rıghtly scouted as unreal and disingenuous, and the 
proposal was rejected A later measure of indirect Protection was 
the Meat Inspection Act of 1900, which imposed severe restrictions 
upon the importation of fresh and cured meat of some kinds, and 
prohibited the importation of others It was stated in the Reichstag, 
on February roth, 1904, that the Act had seriously increased the cost 
of the meat most consumed by the working classes 

To return, however, to the League itself Its agitation was at 
first carried on exclusively under Conservative auspices, but ıt was not 
long before members of the Ultramontane faction found themselves 
by natural affinity concerting with the Junkers of East Prussia and the 


burly pastoralists of South Germany Then an outbreak of rural 


disaffection in centre after centre of Catholic influence in East, West 
and South caused the leaders of the party formally to review their 
position, and once unity of interest, was recognised, umty of actypn 
followed as a matter of course 

While, however, the agrarian movement was drawing the agricultural 
classes more and more closely together, its mfluence on legislation was 
for a time impeded by the Chancellor’s undisguised hostility Count 
von Caprivi always distrusted agrarianism, and »went so far as to 
assert that with anti-Semitism it must be ranked with Social- 
Democracy and the anarchical elements in society Hence so long as 
Caprivi remained Ghancellor the moyement was kept within safe 
bounds The Agrarians knew there was no hope of convertmg the 
man who had impugned their influence so danngly as to conclude 
commercial treaties by the aid of reduced corn duties, and so, while 
losing no opportunity of making their enemy's position uncomfortable, 
they waited their tıme . 
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In October, 1894, Capnivi resigned, weary of politics, not satisfied 
that his difficult and exhausting labours had accomplished all he might 
reasonably have expected, above all convinced by bitter experience 
that ın no department of human activity does’ man’s ingratitude fall 
to depths so profound and appalling as in politics, yet to the last true 
to the highest principles of public duty, in policy honourable and 
sincere, 1n persona] life unimpeachable, having preserved through every 
test and every vicissitude the right to bear unchallenged the name of 
gentleman His withdrawal from public life was unexpected Only 
several weeks before (on September 6th) a speech made by the 
Emperor at Konigsberg was generally interpreted as an intentional 
mark of confidence in the Chancellor and disapproval of the 
extreme course which the Agrarians were pursumg The occasion 
was a State banquet of the province of East Prussia, and it was 
regarded as sigmificant that from the festivity were deliberately 
excluded six local members of the landed anstocracy, including Count 
Kanitz and Count Murbach, who had made themselves particularly 
conspicuous as envoys of the Agrarian League in that province “Four 
“years have passed,” said the Emperor, “since I was in your company 
“at the banquet offered to me by the province At that tume I laid 
“emphasis on the fact that East Prussia, as being chiefly an agricultural 
“province, must above all support and maintain an energetic peasantry 
“to be the pillar and stay of my monarchy It must, therefore, be my 
“main and constant endeavour to promote the welfare and economic 
“development of East Prussia During the past four years heavy cares 
“have weighed upon agriculture, and it seems to me as if under their 
“influence doubts had arsen as to whether my promises would be 
“fulfilled Yet, to my sorrow, I have noticed that in the circles of the 
“nobility which stand nearest to my throne my best intentions have 
“been misconstrued, and sometimes even combated The word 
““opposition’ has come to my ears! Gentlemen, this opposition of 
“Prussian nobles against their King 1s a monstrous thing Opposition 
“is only justifiable when the King himself stands at its head” 

\bhe cutting rebuke was taken very ill, though balm fell upon the 
wound when on October 26th it became known that Caprivi had 
handed back his portfoho How far Caprivi was the victim of a 
political camarilla 1s a question the di8cussion of which would be 
impertinent in these pages and unedifying anywhere Suffice it to 
say shat the campaign of animosity and menace, of calumny and 
aggravation, of persecution and intrigue—with Ministers of State and 
public officials, from highest to lowest, as the victims—which has been 
brought home to the agrarian party during the past ten years, makes a 
story as mean and sordid as any in the annals of Jacobinism. : 

Caprivi's successor was Prince von Hohenlohe, who was already an 
old man, though he remained ın office until October, 1900, when the 
present Chancellor, Count von Bulow, came into office One of his 
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earliest utterances in the Reichstag (December 12th, 1900) declared 
his intention to “loyally fulfil all existing obligations to agriculture,” 
and to “meet its legitimate wishes,” a declaration the spirit rather 
than the letter of which encouraged the Agranans in the behef that 


they had at last found a Minister to thew mind The appointment toe 


the Prussian Ministry of Agriculture of Herr von Hammerstem-Loxten 
strengthened that belief Meantime, a still more vigorous agitation 
was kept up in the country, m which the wildest demands were made 
“Both the Conservatives and their Agrarian frends,” -wrote the 
correspondent of The Temes, on November 4th, “have given the new 
“Chancellor clearly to understand at what price their support 1s to be 
“had now that, as the Kreuz Zeztung remarks, ‘the road 1s free for 
“the adoption of a different policy’ The Conservatives are at present 
“determined not to throw themselves into the arms of the new 
“Government, but they do not wish on the other hand entirely to 
“spoil their chances of becoming once more the Government party, and 
“intend to- maintain an expectant attitude towards the ‘newest 
be régime’ » 

The annual meeting of the League on February 18th, 1895, passed 
off amid the greater éc/a?, masmuch as its president and council had 
earlier in the day been received by the Emperor in special audience. 
The membership was then reported to be 200,000, over 10,000 new 
names having been enrolled during the year , 1ts expenditure had been 
_ 425,000, and its principal organ ın the Press had a circulation of 
180,000 The Emperor had bidden the League abstain from 
“sensational agitation,” and one of its leaders, Baron von Wangenhein, 
promptly profited by the admomtion by declaring that in view of 
Germany’ s dependence upon foreign countries for a portion of her food 
supply, “we can unconcernedly divide Germany between France and 
“Russia, and then in the case of war the country will be conquered 
“without a shot being fired” As an illustration of the blind and 
. unreasoning hostility of the Agrarians to commercial treaties an incident 
which occurred at this time may be cited A petition came before the 
Provincial Diet of East Prussia in February, seeking a grant of public 
money in support of an mdustrial exhibition which was to be held at 
Konigsberg The memonialists. justified the exhibition, project by 
the fact that “trade was begYnning to flourish again ın consequence of 
“the Russo-German commercial treaty” The laudation of the 
obnoxious treaty brought the Agranans present to their feet, ang their 
wrath was only appeased when they had formally adopted a resolution 
of piotest Amongst the majority who voted in its favour were 
thirteen Governmeht officials. ° 

In March of the same year (1895) the Bussan State Council was 
specially convened for a week to consider the depressed condition of 
agriculture, and was enjoined by the Emperor, who opened its 
proceedings, to confine its attention, to practicable proposals which 
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wotld not “prejudice other legitimate interests or violate existing 
“treaty obligations” Its recommendations included the amendment 
of the’ Spirit Taxation Act, the adoption of lower railway tariffs for 
agricultural produce, and the reform of the credit system 
e From that time to the present the history of the Agrarian League 
has been a history of a violent and unbridled agitation, directed, 
without the shghtest regard for the proprieties of public life, to purely 
selish ends Of the annual meeting held in February, 18096, a 
prominent Berlin journal said “It was from beginning to end a series 
“of mad orgies and a specimen of the most unwarrantable agitation,” 
and the whole after course of the League’s endeavours might be 
described in the same summary terms In the country it has played ' 
the part of the mcendiary , ın Parlament the part of the obstructionist 
Thus in the Prussian Diet the Agrarians have out of pure perverseness 
defeated two separate Canal Bulls (1899 and Igor) intended to 
develop the waterways of the monarchy and so encourage agriculture 
and industry reciprocally The first of these Bills was confined to the 
Rhine-Elbe project, but the second embraced seven schemes—the 
original Rhine-Elbe scheme, a ship-canal between Berlin and Stettin, a 
canal to connect the Oder and the Vistula, the deepening of the Warthe, 
a canal bringing the province of Silesia into connection with the canal 
joining the Oder and Spree, and the rectification of the Lower Odet 
and the Upper Havel, the whole involving an expenditure of 
#19,500,000.. The mngleaders of the Opposition were Landrathe, 
who, as fzovernment officials, were by Prussian tradition expected to 
support Government policy, and, by way of example to the rest of the 
bureaucracy and of warning to the Agrarians in general, a large 
number of these rebels were relieved of their offices 

But at Parliamentary obstruction the Agrarians have not stopped, 
for under stress of economic reverse they have developed an mdepend- 
ence of attitude towards the Crown itself which is unique in their 
political history It is not long since their organ, the Agrar-Corre- 
spondengz, wrote “The parties on the Right (the Conservative 
“paxties) are regarded by the present Sovereign—he has often plainly 
“said so—as the modern supporters of the principles of ancient 
“feudalism which, so he believes and wishes, still survive in these 
“modern times They have no right to give expression to an opinion 
“different from his, their duty 1s a simple one—to follow their 
“Margrave through thick and thin The greatest mistake which has 
“been made by all those who during the last ten years have acted as 
“Royal advisers in Prussia is that they have not had the courage to 
“tell the Sovereign with sufficient firmness that, tHdugh the nation 1s 
“capable of a certam appreciation of the poetic conception of the relation 
“between subject and ruler which the Emperor would so gladly 
“preserve ın modern times, it ıs totally opposed to its practical 
“realisation.” And it added that the Emperor needed greatly to be 
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convinced that “he 1s no longer an absolute ruler over vassals, but the 
“beloved and powerful leader of a nation which has attained its 
j “majority ” ' 
The latest report of the League’s position and operations, made 
to the annual meeting in February, 1904, was that it had a membership 
of 250,000 members, of whom 139,000 (in 14,163 groups) belonged to 
Prussia east of the Elbe, and 111,000 (in 17,836 groups) to the rest of 
the Empire, and that it maintained 74 itinerant lecturers, who had 
durmg the year attended 6,379 general meetings and'2,418 electoral 
. meetings The proceedings from first to last were a demonstration 
against the Imperial Chancellor and a laudation of the late Prince 
Bismarck’s agrarian sympathies and policy 
So the agranan movement stands at the present time Next to 
Social Democracy it 1s unquestionably the strongest, most tenacious, 
most implacable element ın German politics, and its special danger 1s 
its utter selfishness and disregard of any interests save those of the 
land The “policy of mterests” for which the Silesian peasant 
pleaded fourteen years ago has succeeded past expectation It has 
been reduced to'a calculatmg science, to a refined art It has converted 
the high business of politics into the crassest egoism. It has unmade 
Ministers and terrorised Governments And at this moment the 
Agrarians are endeavouring, by pressure and menace and every artifice 
of the wirepuller and the “boss,” to compel the luckless Chancellor, 
who fondly dreamed that he might purchase peace by concessions, to 
apply that fearful and wonderful production, the new Customs Taniff, 
which was passed without being understood, m the sole interest of 
dearer corn prices and higher rents Should Count von Bulow refuse 
he can only be hated a little more than now, should he agree, he can 
only be hated a httle less Therein hes the irony of his position 
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s HE God-force, ın the fulness of its new descent, cannot act ` 

“freely on the celibacy of human nature as ıt has existed n 
“previous ages The divine accession prepares as ıt comes, and comes 
“as it prepares, and thus before and with its coming now ıs inter- 
“involved the return ınto this world of the dual existence of the real 
“man The quality of the intense vitality which God presses 
“down upon us at this hour, burns with some fuller ardour of His sex- 
“completeness than the world could receive before, and ıt cannot enter 
“with its full perfectness the widowed breast ” 

These passages, taken from Laurence Olphant’s “Sympneumata,” 
seem to me to contain the key to many of the strangest confusions of 
human thought and deepest mysteries of human history There can 
be no doubt that, for centuries past, the world has been what may be 
called a male world, the masculine method of regarding things has 
been the prominent and dominant method, and the feminine instincts 
have either been altogether ignored, or have been rudely held in 
subjection The fact that Womanhood, divine Womanhood, forms a 
portion of Godhead, though indicated in the clearest terms in the 
Hebrew version of the Old Testament, has been almost entirely lost 
sight of ın our translation Almost the only passage in which the idea 
has been preserved ıs the passage ın the first chapter of Genesis “And 
“God[Elohim, the dual] said, Let xs make man ın our image, after our 
“likeness . So God [Elohim] created man in His own image, in the 

“image of God [Elohim] created He hım, an and female created He 
“them.” 

But the dual name of God ıs used ın many other passages in the 
Mosaicebooks, and frequently, though less often, by the prophets It 
1s obvious that when we translate a term which implies a dual nature in 
the Deity by the simple word “God,” we do not convey to an Englısh 
reader its fulness of meaning» 

Now why 1s it that the distinct and direct presence of the feminine 
nature in the Divinity, thus unmistakably implied in the Hebrew 
terminology, has been, as ıt were, kept back for so many centuries, 
concealed from the general apprehension of mankind? Is it due to 
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accident, or was it part of the divine purpose that the most sacred and 
wonderful fact that the umiverse contains should be veiled until 
humanity had reached a point when it might be proclaimed without 
danger of misunderstanding and profanation? Or, again, was it due 
to the action of evil powers, who desired to suppress the knowledge of 
a fact which, if apprehended 1n its full and sweet sigmificance, would 
straightway lead to the redemption of woman, and, through her, to 
the redemption and purification of the entire human race? 

Of this, at any rate, there can be no doubt—that woman herself has, 
even to-day, hardly the faintest idea of the divine inner truths of her 
own nature, and of her own: high prerogatives Roughly speaking, 
women may be divided inio three classes the ordinary or common- 
place class, generally somewhat colourless in character, and for the most 
part taking their ideas of themselves from the ideas df men around 
them, the baser group, who play upon the passions of men, and the 
more intellectual ‘secion, who tend to drift away from the truer and 
gentler womanhood, and to become gradually assimilated to the. ” 
masculine type In no one of these groups shall we find the real 
woman, the divine child-womanhood, the womanhood through which 
God pours the passionately pure vital currents of what we may 
reverently call lis own sex-nature, 1s not present ın any of them 

The truth probably 1s that the development of the race has only 
lately reached a point at which ıt was possible to allow the stronger 
and more ardent currents of divine magnetism to penetrate human 
frames without risk of injury to the human organism, or defleetion into 
wrong channels For centuries after the failure of Greece and Rome 
to produce a pure and abiding conception of what sex-love at its highest 
ought to be, ıt was only possible to work, 1f one may so express oneself, 
by the negative method “Thou shalt zoz” had to be the watchword 
Greece and Rome had failed so signally, and had sunk into such abysses 
of debauchery, that we can understand that the long reaction into 
asceticism, in spite of the lamentable errors that accompanied it, may 
have been a necessity of human progress The Greek worship of 
beauty was premature Centuries had to elapse before it could be ence 
more brought to the front: with safety The Renaissance did some- 


thing towards this end, but was also in some measure premature 
e 


“Yea, once we had sight of another but now she 1s queen, Say these. 

Not as thine, not as thine was our mother, a blossom of flowering seas, 

Clothed round with the world’s desire as with raiment, and fair as the 
foam, ' 

And fleeter than kindled fire, and a goddess, and mother of Rome 

For thine came pale and a maiden, and sister to sorrow , but ours, 

Her deep hair heavily laden with odour and colour of flowers, 

White rose of the rose-white water, a silver splendour, a flame, 

Bent down unto us that besought her, and earth grew sweet with her 
name ” è 
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In these well-known and most beautiful lmes from Mr Swinburne’s 
“Hymn to Proserpine,” we have the Greek and the Christian idea 
contrasted, but the worship of beauty m them ıs utterly, intensely pure. 
It is the thing we want in this drab and prosaic modern world, given 
pver daily more and more, as 11 1s, to selfish commercialism and the 
sordid pursuit of material comfort We want the passionate love and 
worship of Beauty we are pershing for lack of the old Greek 
adoration of form and reverence for the human. 

Charles Kingsley was a thinker organically fitted to grasp the human 
truth which his great opponent, John Henry Newman, was wholly 
unable to perceive Charles Kingsley was a more complete being, 
and was able to approach God through channels which Newman could 
not avail himself of As Kingsley was never weary of asseverating, 
noble marriage-love teaches divine secrets which the ascetic, however 
exalted he may be in his own more limited sphere, can never even 
dream of Kingsley, in his historic conflict with Newman and the 
Roman Catholic Church, hardly realised the immense strength of his. 
own position It does not seem to have occurred to him that ‘the 
numberless instances ın the Bible in which the Hebrew word for God 
is a term of dual meaning really more than proved his case If God 
bea bi-une Being, asceticism and celibacy must be direct contraven- 
tions of His nature 

Moreover, it 1s evident that the thinker who in the “Dream of 
“Geronttus ” suffered himself to pen the following lines -— 


e 
¢ 


“ As though a thing, who for his help 
Must needs possess a wife, 
Could cope with those proud rebel hosts 
Who had angelic life,” 


could never really have understood, was never really capable of 
understanding, the potential holiness of woman, the potential sanctity 
of love and marrage The lines I have italicised—though written, I 
suppose, with sincere religious intention—seem to indicate a singular 
want of grasp of the nature of the God who created love and woman , 
who created man and woman in his own image, ın his own form, and 
bestowed ‘upon them a portion of his own attributes They represent 
a strictly limited and male—not a truby masculine—view of the 
universe “Neither is the man without the woman, neither the woman 
“witheut the man, in the Lord,” St Paul said, and this 1s the truer 
and higher view 

I think one may add that it 1s possible that in the very fact that 
man is capable of noble passiom—in the fact that®°man, as Newman 
roughly puts it, “must needs possess a wife ”—lies his grandeur, and 
his distinction from the “rebel hosts” who, by their fall, may have 
lost touch with the inner sweetness; the feminine element, in Divinity, 
and, ın so doing, may have excluded themselves from Paradise and 
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. that “Paradisaical state” which Kingsley believed was one with the 
state of ideal marriage 

The teaching of Swedenborg upon these points was extraordinarily 
lucid and impressive Though he wrote so many years ago, he maye 
almost be said to have combined in his rendering of the universe 
the truths of modern physiology and those expressed by St Paul. 
Swedenborg ıs nothing if not physiological He even anticipated 
some of the discoveries of modern science 

. Now, as to divine dualism and the expression of divine dualism ın - 

; angelic humanity, his view is ın exact accord with the views held by 
the most thoughtful psychical teachers of to-day ‘He believed that 
at the head of the heavenly hierarchy there are two classes of angels, 
the Spiritual and the Celestial The Spiritual angels manifest know- 
ledge ın its highest embodiments The Celestial angels belong to 
a still loftier order, and represent the highest incarnation of the love- 
principle He also believed that marriage exists among angels as “ 

- upon earth, and that the noblest attainable felicity was only to be 
reached through perfectly pure, and also perfectly passionate, conjugal 
—or, as he calls it, conjugial—love In this he was exactly at one with 
Kingsley * 

A high, but inferior order of angels, Swedenborg thought, were 
unable to grasp the conjugal idea, and found happiness in the smgle 
or unwedded condition To such a class many saints and nyystics, 
both male and female, would belong To them the more pasdonate 
class of angels would appear over-ardent To the more loving group 
of beings, the other class would appear cold and defective Each 
type of character would, in fact, repel and be misunderstood by the 
other (This 1s exactly what happens among the corresponding types 
of human beings, upon earth) 

If Swedenborg and Charles Kingsley were nght, it 1s clear that 
the whole of human hfe must be regarded from a new point of view 
Human life becomes a thing no longer entirely separated from the 
spiritual life It becomes an integial part of it The soul ıs no longer 
to be looked upon as wholly distinct from the body The flesh is 
no longer to be thought of as opposed to the spirit, Soy and body 
are developing together, harmoniously and by means of each other 


+ “The expression of love produces happiness, therefore, the more perfect the 
expression the greater the happiness! And, therefore, bliss greater than any we can 
know here awaits usin heaven And does not the course of nature point to this? 
What else 1s the meaning of the gradual increase of love on earth? What else 1s 
the meaning of old age, when the bodily powers die, while the love increases? 
What does that point tg, but to a restoration of,the body when mortality 1s swallowed 
up of hfe? Is not that 'mortalıty of the body Sent us mercifully by God, to teach us 
that our love ıs spiritual, and therefore will be able to express itself in any state 
of existence? to wean our hearts that we may learn to look for more perfect bliss 
in the perfect body ? Do not these thoughts take away from all earthly bliss 

.the poisoning thought, ‘all this must end’? Ay, end! but only end so gradually 
that we shall not miss it, and the less perfect union on earth shall be replaced in 
heaven by perfect and spritual bliss and ungon, inconceivable because perfect !”— 
Extract from one of Charles Kingsley’s letters s 
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But the chief subject upon which we gain hight from modem 
physiology, regarded from, Swedenborg’s point of view, ıs that of 
marriage Marriage, where the love is perfectly noble and pure, must 
be eternal, and in some divinely grand and unimagined mode must 
efind means to express itself, 1ts joy, 1ts passion, its craving for perfect 
oneness, its tenderness, through organic channels—through complete 
and ecstatic blending of masculine and feminine atomic structures, and 
mingling of masculine and feminine magnetic currents 
This is really the teaching of all the great passional poets of the 
world’s history—of Hugo, of Tennyson, of Dante, of Shelley, of 
Rossetti—though they may not themselves have fully apprehended the 
meaning of their own dreams and intuttions It ıs curious to find the 
idea set forth with exceptional clearness in the wmtings of one who 
was not a great poet, but who 1s now chiefly memorable as having 
provided Tennyson with a model for the metre of “In Memoriam ”— 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
-~ In the exact metre of “In Memonam” Lord Herbert wrote :— 


y 
Oh! no, beloved, I am most sure 5 
These virtuous habits we acquire, 
As being with the soul entire, - 
Must with ıt evermore endure 


“ Else should our souls ın vain elect, 
And vainer yet were Heaven’s laws, 
° When to an everlastıng cause 
They give a perishing effect 


“ Not here on earth, then, nor above, 
Our good affections can impair, 
For where God doth admit the fair, 

Think you that He excludeth love? 


“ These eyes again these eyes shall see, 
These hands again these hands enfold, 
And all chaste blessings can be told 

shall with us everlasting be 


a“ 


“ For 1f no use of sense remain 
ä When bodies once their life forsake, 
Or they could no delight partake, 
Why should they ever rise again?” * 
\ 


I think it will be admitted that the theory of angelic marnage ıs 
here enunciated with startling clearness If ıt be true, if the words 
“till death us do part” are really based upon a strange misapprehension, 


* How different was the hopeless despair of Catullus . 


>ò c Soles occidere et redire possunt , 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda” 


Such a feeling as this would of itself tepd to lower and degrade the love-passion 
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how profoundly careful as to our conduct here upon earth we ought to. 
Be! If a companion upon earth once chosen is, or may become, a 
companion for ever, or if, on the other hand; we may by our own 
heedlessness and misconduct lose one who might have been the joy of 
our hearts, the bestower of unknown sweetness throughout eternity,” 
what care should be taken ın the choice of an earthly partner! That 
partner once chosen, what guardian watchfulness can possibly be too 
eager, what conception of the holiness of mairiage can possibly be too | 
exalted! < 3 

I do not forget that Jesus sud “When they shall rise from the 
“dead, they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
“angels which are in heaven” But the very question ıs as to what the 
angels of heaven are They may, in some instances, as Kingsley 
believed, be continuing and consummating, with infinite joy, marnage- 
unions, the initial stages of which took place, and could only take place, 
upon earth We cannot conceive of the abandonment of any integral 
portion of our humanity, except as a definite! and irretrievable loss 
On the other hand, we can conceive of the gradual spintualisation of 
the whole of our humanity, of the gradual uphfting of that portion of 
our nature which the mystics call “the animal soul” by “the human 
“soul,” and, again, of the exaltation of these two “souls” or principles 
in conjunction by a third still higher principle the “spiritual soul,” 
which may itself be in connection with a still loftier medium, actual 
“spirit ” : 

If this line of thought be the true line, if the body ıs indeed “the 
“temple of the Holy Ghost,” our whole method of regarding physical 
things will have to be amended and reconsidered Battle-fields, 
hospitals, starving or plague-stricken mynads—the mind can hardly 
bear to dwell upon the thoughts connected with these, when ıt once 


_ realises the unutterable holiness which, from the highest point of view, 


1s resident in the bodily frame of man Defiled and desecrated as 1t 1s, 
it still stands forth as, potentially, the vehicle of spirit, the one and only 
means by which soul, and the yearnings of soul, may find conscious 
outlet St Paul did not desire to be “xnclothed,” but “clothed ufon” 
The whole point, the difference, we may almost say, between eternal 


hfe and eternal death, lies in that distinction 
© 


It ıs, indeed, ımpossıble to overstate the magnıtude of the dıvergence 
between the opposing views Mr A. P Sinnett, the learned anfi able 
theosophist, ın his two remarkable books, “The Growth of the Soul” 
and “Esoteric Buddhism,” has given an immense impetus to the belief 
that the highest h€avenly felicity consists in a condition of subjective 
meditation, of illimitable progress in knowledge To those who arè 
drawn towards Kingsley’s and Swedenborg’s form of thought—and I 
think I may add the Christian form of thought, with its strong insistence 
on a dual humanness in the Divine nafure—such a conception of heaven 
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appears unutterably cold and dreary I cannot ımagıne anythıng more 
forbidding and desolate than the Buddhist Kama loca and Devachan, 
those spheres of refined, and attenuated spiritual existence in which, 
according to Mr Simnett, we are to spend millions of years, passively 
‘contemplating the effect of the deeds done during the extremely 
limited period of our probation upon earth Tome Kama loca seems 
like an ice-field, and Devachan a series of snow-clad summits The 
absence of warm human life, of throbbing human emotion, makes these 
vast areas of subjective existence appear to an artist unspeakably 
dismal and uninviting In the reaction from such extremes one almost 
craves for the bnghtly-lghted audzforzum of Drury Lane Theatre, or 
the familiar sound of a London organ 

No; to artists and those who think with them, it will always seem 
that the Christian conception of the angelic hfe must be nearer the 
truth, or, at any rate, they will always hope that ıt may be so Love, 
tenderness, sympathy, pitv—these seem to us the highest qualities 
which can possibly be manifested either here or hereafter, and they 
certainly cannot be manifested without forms wherethrough they may 
be expressed Knowledge 1s good, but to know the exact truth 
concerning the cosmic “life-waves,” the various “rounds” of existence, 
the “cyclic periods,” the immeasurable sanvaniaras, and the rest of the 
Buddhistic paraphernalia, would not convey such pleasure to me as 
springs up in my heart at the sight of a perfect face, or a beautiful 
flower Christ “took our nature upor Him,” our sad struggling human 
nature, with all its sorrows and pangs, all its efforts and aspirations, 
and I venture to believe that a single human soul, yes a single human 
body, with the infinite capacity of each for yoy and agony, is of more 
value in the sight of God than the whole glittering army of soulless suns 
and stars and comets and meteors 


‘It 1s very curious and mstructive to notice the way in which the 
instinct of the Roman Catholic Church has acted in the matter of 
the divine dualism—or perhaps ıt would be more correct to say, the 
mstwnct of a considerable portion of humanity acting through the 
Roman Church’ There has evidently always been a deep feeling 
in the human race that the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God did not 
fully meet human needs, or satisfy human yearnmg Human beings, 
especially at moments of grief and anguish, crave for the sympathy, 
the gentleness, the tenderness of motherhood This gentleness, 
tenderness, sympathy, must in some way, men thought, be resident in 
the Divine Being The Roman Church endeavoured to meet the 
craving by enunciating the dogma of the Viigin Mother of God 
This, without interfering with the doctrine of God the Father, intro- 
duced the attributes of feminine tenderness and sweetness into 
Divinity, or what was regarded and worshipped as Divinity We 
know how, for century after centary, the Southern nations, especially 
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c the women of the Southern natıons, have found comfort and help 
r through believing that their sorrows are sympathised with and their 
burthens shared by the tenderly loving heart of the Virgin It ıs the 
‘game idea—the same inward pressure has produced it—the idea of 
the Divine Femuiunity ° 
Frederick Robertson, in his sermon, “On the Glory of the Virgin 
“Mother,” touched upon this pont But he, being a Protestant, took 
another course He recognised the necessity of seeking and finding 
the feminine element in Deity But he asserted that ıt should~be 
sought and found, not in the Virgm Mary, but in Chnist, the softer and 
tenderer side of whose character provided us, he thought, with the 

a & needed blending of the feminine and the divine 
Those who have studied the writings of Theodore Parker, the great 
American Theistic preacher, will remember that in his very beautiful 
prayers he always addressed God as the “Father and Mother of the 
“Universe” He was much attached to his own mother, and those 
who have known what a mother’s love may really mean will never 
be content without ascribing motherhood, and the tenderness of 

motherhood, to God. 
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“Thine eyes shall see the King 2# Hzs beauty” We may perhaps 
feel that the beauty of stainless moral holiness 1s here, referred to. 
But my whole point is that stainless moral holiness and spotless 
physical beauty ought to go together That, as yet, they do not, - 
they cannot, only proves the radical imperfection of humaf nature, 
and the extent to which we have hitherto failed to blend the various 
parts of our complex and imtricate humanity into one harmonious 
whole. - 

When Mr Swinburne wrote, in “Laus Veneris ”— 


“ Alas, Lord, surely thou art great and fair. 
But lo her wonderfully woven hair! 
And thou didst heal us with thy piteous kiss , 
But see now, Lord, her mouth 1s lovelter,” 


6 

-he was picturing a contrast, a collision of qualities and faculties, which 
ought never to exist The dual conception of the Djvine Being 
“delivers us, once and for all? from such difficulties. The “wonderfully 
“woven hair” and the “piteous kiss” are both sacred, both full of 
spiritual meaning, both Divine St Bernard looked out upen the 
world and came to the conclusion that men were “stinking spawn, 
“sacks of dung, food for worms” That was how a medizval samt 
could regard hfe? But the truth mtist be far, far otherwise Walt 
Whitman, for all his wild exaggeration, was nearer toit He “certainly 
“felt the truth of that deep saying of Thoreau’s, that for him to 
“whom sex ıs impure there are no flowers in Nature He cannot 
° “help speaking of man’s or woman's life in terms of Nature’s life, of 
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“Nature’s hfe in terms of mans, he mingles them together with an 
“admirably balanced rhythm ”* 
It ıs well sometimes to zealise how far ın advance of us’ other 
nations are in apprehending the wonder and mystery of form, that 1s, 
*from the higher religious point of view, the wonder and mystery of 
the image of the dual God, revealed in man and woman It has been 
rightly said that there is “a magnetism in curves” I have no doubt 
that French sculptors and painters are actually magnetised by the 
beauty of “the one ineffable line” that, Arthur O’Shaughnessy the 
,poet wrote of The profuseness with which the form-sense manifests 
itself in France 1s almost’ bewildering: Often, no ‘doubt, in the 
drawings scattered broadcast day by day and week by week through 
the teeming pages of French books and papers, that miraculously 
prolific form-sense runs over into grossness But this comes from — 
want of grasp of the very truth which I am so anxiously endeavouring 
to insist upon; the truth that beauty is in its essence a spiritual 
thing, and that we may approach the Divine through a noble worship 
of ideal form-perfection It is not because they love and worship 
form that the French fail and drift into coarseness, but because they 
do not love and worship form enough Jt has not to them the deep 
religious significance which it had to the Greeks 
We can hardly believe that monks and nuns, men destitute of 
natural manhood and “women withered out of sex,” can be types of 
the primal angelic manhood and womanhood of an unfallen race 
‘Nor, onthe other hand, can I conceive of angels as half women, half 
birds, bearing upon their shoulders immense wings—as depicted ın the 
ordinary religious illustrations To me it seems rather that the true 
angelic ideal, the true human semblance of the divine, must be found 
in such statues as the Greeks moulded, in such paintings as those of 
Titian and Michael Angelo It ıs not unlikely that perfect human 
beauty is the most perfect beauty that the stellar universe has evolved, 
or can evolve, and that angelic beauty is simply human beauty 
with the glory of holiness superadded It ıs probably ımpossıble to 
imagine beauty nobler, tenderer, sweeter, purer, than that which 
irradiates some of the Madonnas of Raphael ‘When we say that such 
beauty is givine—or when we say that the splendour of a Greek 
Psyche or Apollo is divine—we are not*using merely a metaphor, a 
form of words We are expressing the literal truth The ascetic ideal 
is nof an ascent, but a descent As heaven 1s approached the curves 
of beauty should become more subtle, not coarser, the nerves of 
sensation more sensitive and capable of registering finer 1mpressions, 
the powers of manhood and womanhood not weaker, but at once 
purer and stronger It would be a strange heaven ın which ‘the 
fragrance of flowers ceased to delight, and beauty of form lost its 
charm and its magic 


à * “The New Spuft” By Havelock Ellis 
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A point of extreme’importance, closely connected with the subject 
we are considering, 1s that we now seem to be justified in inferring that 
the action of the Divine Nature upon our own 1s ın some sort a material 
action* The phenomena which accompany what ın religious circles 
is spoken of as “conversion,” are phenomena which, absolutely real ande 
significant, proceed by definite laws, laws as definite as those which 
govern the action of elecir-city There are, ın fact, divine electrical 
currents, currents which impinge upon the soul-nerves of human beings 
m a recipient condition, and produce their unerring and wonderful 
results 

_It 1s perfectly plain that if, with many deep spiritual thmkers, we 
are to hold that the tenderest and purest divine love-currents can only 
be communicated to humanity through the specially refined and délicate 
atomic structure of woman, she 1s lifted to.a place in creation hitherto 
undreamed of, and becomes a being potentially of angelic importance 
and angelic attributes I think that the world’s best poetry not only 
. confirms the theory, but in fact suggests and even proclaims ıt I think 
the truth may be found ımphcıt in Shelley’s verses, ın much of Swin- 
burne’s noblest poetry, ın Mrs Browning’s poems, in the poems of ' 
Keats, of Hugo,t and of many others I think ıt was also conveyed in 
much of the more mystical and less clearly understood teaching of St. 
Paul And I think the real obstacle to the full apprehension of ‘the 
truth les in the dulness, the petty jealousies, and the want of faith of 
woman herself 

| We may gather from all this how utterly foolish and futile the ascetic 
attempt to expel sex from the universe has been. It is far more 
probable that sex, sex in Deity, represented ın the world of matter by 
the ceaseless interchange of electrical affinities, 1s the underlying fact 
upon which the whole cosmos reposes, than that sex 1s at any point 
absent from the universal scheme Love, as Dante said, “drives the 
“sun and stars along” If there were no such thing as sex-—if the sex- 
element could be extirpated from the universe—it 1s not unlikely that 
the whole immeasurable structure would collapse } We may be pretty 
confident that a universe containing no feminine life-vibrations would 
either be an impossible universe, or, if possible, ıt would be a universe 
of an inferior and degraded type § 


e 
e 
* Henry Drummond ın his most suggestive " Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
very nearly arrived at this conclusion | 


t “ Armez donc, car tout le proclame, e 
i Car l esprit seul eclatre peu, 
Lt souvent le coeur dune femme 
Est Vexplication de Dieu’ 


1 u Ote aux fomces lamant, 
g r n 
Ote la clef de voûte, et vors l'écroulement! ` 
Vietor Hugo’s “Dreu ” 


§ “Two of the great active forces on our planet, we are told, are Nutrition.and 
Reproduction That the latent possibilities ot the idea of sex exist in these factors 
it would be difficult to deny We are told that the universe 1s matter and 
power Power and matter are the scientific parallels for the ‘Intelhgence’ and 
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. The most highly-wrought and poetic natures do, in effect, combine 
the masculine and feminine attributes Mere maleness is not a noble 
thing It 1s a coarse and crude thing From its unchecked action m 
the world all evil things have sprung, wars, greed, cruelty, injustice, 

efalseness, corruption Human history may, from the religious point of 
view, almost be regarded as a recoid of the long stnving of the Holy 
Spirit, the Divine Feminine, to penetrate with its pure sunlight the 
gloom and darkness accruing from the lusts and wickedness of men 
In Jesus Christ we fnd—as Robertson pomted out—a combination of 
the masculine and feminine characteristics “Jesus wept” “When He 
“beheld the city, He wept over zt” Yes, but that weeping was not 
the mark of a weak or morbidly sensitrve disposition t was not 
cowardly or hysterical weeping It was the natural expression of a 
heart overflowing with love and pity It was feminine—in the noblest 
sense—but ıt was not effeminate It was the visible outcome of a 
mystery which the writer believes to lie at the very root of all human 
and cosmic mysteries, the mystery of the Divine Feminine ın God 
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‘Wisdom’ of the Kabbalists In the Sephiroth of the Kabbala the ‘Crown’ 1s called 
‘En Soph’—the manifestation of Deity in creation In it are supposed to reside the 
lfe arti dynamic power of the universe The first two emanations of the ‘Crown ’— 
on the right hand and on the left—are ‘Binah’ and ‘Chocmah ’—(Intelligence and 
Wisdom) These are masculine and feminine Wisdom (Chocmah—the ‘Sophia 

of the Early Church) is feminine. All that 1s attempted 1s to show the ancient 
division of the Supreme Cause into two ‘emanations’—mgasculine and feminine 
These emanations — Intelligence anfl Wisdom — correspond in their primal 1m- 

ortance with the Power and Matter, the Attraction and Repulsion of the scientist. 

That is a most suggestive passage from an exceptionally interesting and thoughtful 
book, Chfford Harrson’s “Notes on the Margins” It will be seen at once how 
strongly ıt bears on the ideas and opimions advanced in the text The fact 1s that 
the old mystic writings of the world are vast treasure-houses of knowledge, which 
we are as yet only beginning to explore 
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“PHYSICAL, DETERIORATION AND THE 
‘TEACHING OF COOKERY.” 
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N the Inter-departmental report on Physical Deterioration we find 
this passage ——“ With the single exception of Mr Edward Rees, 
“whose panacea 1s fresh ar, all the witnesses concufred ın claiming the 
“first place for food” “Food,” says Dr. Eichholz, “is the point on 
“which turns the whole problem of degeneracy” These are sigmificant 
words, and call for general attention and enquiry as to how far this 
fact is being realised and acted on It 1s undoubtedly now recognised 


-to be but a refined form of cruelty to attempt to instruct half-starved ~ 


«children, ` or to expect them to compete with their better nourished 
schoolfellows, and various plans are suggested for feeding these 
neglected httle ones But this ıs only a palliative, not a remedy, for 
the evil, and will not prevent the offspring of these children ın years 
to come from being ın the same or probably a worse condition than they 
themselves are to-day You may rescue a child from drowning, but 
if yowwant to prevent danger in the future, you give it the power 
to save itself by teaching ıt to swim By all means let us help these 
poor starving little ones , but should we not, also, give them the means 
of their own salvation by teaching them how to feed themselves when 
they ın their turn become bread-winners ? 

To have a healthy mind, there must be first a healthy body Small 
success would attend any farmer who gave all his attention to buying 
the best and most costly seeds without regard to the soil in Which 
they were to be sown The farmer knows only too well that the soil 
must be the first consideration, and cannot afford to neglect giving it 
the necessary ploughing, manuring, and, possibly, steam cultivating, if 


good crops are to reward his labour, for he knows that unprepared land: 


cannot grow good crops And the best results of ‘any educational 
system cannot be seen until we have healthy children to educate, with 
brains capable of receiving and retainipg the instruction grven to them. 
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Undoubtedly, the first thmg to be taught in any school 1s the science 
of health, the value of healthy homes, of pure air and water, proper 
clothing, physical exercises, and, above all, what foods are necessary 
for a healthy existence, and the right means of cooking them 

° Now, if the health of the children 1s to be the first consideration, the 
teaching of cookery must be of more importance than that of the three 
Rs, for the reason that ıt has to do dzrectZy with the preservation of 
health, the comfort of home life, and the prevention of that curse of 
civilisation, drunkenness The man whose wife can prepare him 
savoury and wholesome meals 1s less hkely to spend his time and 
money ın a public-house than he whose wife’s culinary efforts result in 
nothing better than a bit of meat fried to leather in a fryg pan, and 
potatoes with “bones in their middles” A poor woman who has an 
elementary, but sound, knowledge of the properties of different foods, 
and knows how best to prepare them, is less hkely to have ricketty and 
anzemic children than her more prosperous neighbours, if they have 
not this useful ‘knowledge 

It may be said that cooking has been taught ın elementary schools, 
and the value of instruction in ıt has been realised To this I reply, 
most emphatically, that up to the present the grave importance of the 
subject has not been realised, otherwise ıt would not hold the 
subordinate place in the school curriculum which tt does Through 
the efforts (now nearly thirty years ago) of philanthropic people, the 
education department was induced to include cookery as a special 
subject » but ıt has been tolerated, rather than welcomed, and ıt has 
not been considered of sufficient importance to be placed under 
examination, or even adequate inspection , the teachers for the most 
part being left to give any instruction they please “After needle- 
“work,” it ıs held to be of importance to the girls But why “after 
“needlework?” Although needlework ıs a very important subject, ıt 
was not discovered by the Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration that any man’s or woman’s health 1s affected by the size 
of the stitches in his or her clothes, or that the most clumsily-made 
garment will cause a single ache or pain Even that most severe trial 
to a man’s patience, a buttonless shirt, will scarcely drive him to a 
public-house And yet, needlework 1s a compulsory subject, while 
cookery comes ın as a “special” z 
In an article written some years ago,* I pointed out (and matters are 

practitally in the same condition now) that cookery is generally taught 
under conditions which would fail of success in the teaching of any 
subject , that whereas in needlework a girl 1s required to spend about 
four hours a week during her school life, that ıs 168 hours a year, for 

` cookery forty hours is deemed sufficient, twenty of which only need be 
spent ın actual practice The grant ıs paid, not on the results of 
examination, but on attendance, the only vother condition being that 
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the teacher holds a certificate, and has been trained at some recognised 
schoo] As many as eighteen children may be instructed at one time 
by one teacher, and 1n the eyes of most school managers (few of whom 
trouble to enquire into the practical results) the best teacher is 
generally the one who can earn the maximum grant at a minimum ° 
expenditure. for material practical approval of this state of affairs 
being given by the Department, in the statement “that a very useful 
“lesson may be given and practised with only 2 oz of meat used for 
“making a stew or pie and a gill of milk used for making a nice 
“pudding!” Surely itis better not to attempt a subject at all, than to 
allow it to be taught under conditions which reduce ıt to an absurdity. 
Undoubtedly ıt ıs true that in some places the results are as good as 
possible under existing circumstances, and that classes in this district, 
or under that board, may be pointed out as doing really useful work, 
but speaking generally the results are not good, and are not calculated 
to have any beneficial effect on the community Let anyone who has 
doubts on this subject pay surprise visits* to cookery classes in 
elementary schools, ın various parts of the kingdom, and he will find 
the instruction 1s generally confined to making small cakes and pastry, 
or to domg some little thing merely incidental to a dish, and 1s’ 
frequently given under such slovenly and dirty conditions that harm 
rather than good 1s the result 

But how, ıt may be asked, can this state of things be remedied? 
Undoubtedly by the Board of Education issuing a compulsory syllabus 
of cookery instruction, which will ensure a thorough grounding*in plain 
cookery with a wise adaptation of it to the needs of working people , 
by making the subject, 1f not of more importance than needlework, at 
any rate of equal importance, by giving no grant to any class where 
good results are not apparent, and by adequate inspection by 
thoroughly competent persons Inspection ıs absolutely necessary ; 
only in this way can bad teachers be weeded out, and encouragement 
given to the good 

Then much might be done by the establishment of continuation 
schools (as suggested by the committee) for domestic training, on sound 
lines, so that the girls might, on leaving school, continue the instruction 
they have begun And, undoubtedly, much attention should be given 
to the training of more efficient teachers I have already pointed out, 
in the article to which I have alluded; that the training of cookery 
teachers has never been placed on a sound footing , and that the matter 
has been deemed of so simple a nature that 1t has not been considered 


*Any enquiries måde by the Public ine this direction have generally been 
confined to visits to classes held under the London School Board But they 
afforded no criterion of the classes as usually conducted Under the old régznře 
the Board had their own compulsory syllabus , they re-trained, at their own expense, 
im their own methods, all the teachers they engaged, and had as many as five 
Inspectors of their own who gave up their whole time to superintending the classes. 
ce Board of Education have only one Inspector for the whole of England and 
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necessary to have any experts—any cooks—on the committees which 
have dealt with the subject Had there been any, one cannot help 
beheving that, although the syllabuses of instruction would have been 
less alluring, the results would have been more satisfactory to the 
* country generally, that the student, instead of getting a smattering 
of many subjects, would have had more gmp of the simple cookery she 
is required to teach in elementary schools But as matters are, we 
find, in the majority of training schools, that in much less time than it 
would take to train an efhcient kitchen maid in a gentleman’s kitchen 
(under 50 weeks), the student 1s supposed to learn all branches of plain 
and high-class cookery, to be trarned in teaching them, to study 
advanced chemistry of food, physiology, and the theory and practice of 
education and to pass examinations in all these subjects Is not this 
“Tearning too much” bound to result in “knowing too little?” How- 
ever charitable may be the intention, to grant first-class diplomas to 
persons on insufficient traimng and on inadequate examination not only 
does no good, but does positive harm by retarding the spread of accurate 
knowledge A well-known writer has remarked that “in England 
“cookery ıs still an unknown or undiscovered art,” and he has certainly 
justification for his statement, for surely in no country but England 
would a first-class diploma for all branches of plain and high-class 
cooking be granted to a girl who, although so certified, was unable to 
prepare a dish of mutton cutlets, and excused her inability to do so on 
the ground that “she’did not understand joints”, nor yet to another, 
who, when engaged to teach quite the plainest cookery, let her pupils 
send fish to table uncleaned, and could not be trusted to cook a joint 
or make the simplest pudding, and always forgot to make up the fire. 
In any other country, would a salary of £80 a year be paid to a cookery 
teacher in an elementary school who gravely reported to her managers 
that she could not possibly teach stewing unless she had, a gas stove? 
And only in England, I think, could things reach such a ridiculous 
pitch of absurdity, that in one case the tests of practical knowledge 
were so slight compared with the theoretical, that 1t was possible for 
a weman who one week bought a scrag end of mutton with which 
to make a beef steak pie, to pass an examination the following week, 
and obtain a certificate enabling her to teach cookery and earn a grant 
Incredible as it may seem, these are actudl facts, and cases of the kind 
are only too common Can we wonder at Dr Eichholz’s statement 
with tegard to our cookery teaching in elementary schools (page 61 of 
the report on physical detenoration) that “the knowledge the child 
"gains is too insecure to tempt the parents to run any risk with the 
“modest domestic allowance of feat? ” 

It certainly has not been recognised that cookery 1s a ġus:ness, and 
should be learned as such, whether the student wishes to be a cook or 
a teacher, that in order to obtain the experience and manual dexterity 
which, combined, mark the difference between the amateur ‘and the 
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expert, something akin to an apprenticeship 1s necessary, that mere 
courses of instruction in miscellaneous dishes are no training in any 
true sense of the word, but that a thorough grounding ın all the principal 
operations of cockery 1s absolutely necessary for success No certificate 


should be given to a woman (certainly not one of a grant-earning * 


value) who cannot prove before competent judges that she has a 
thorough grounding in all the operations of cookery, that she can cook 
well any joint usually seen on English tables, that she can cook fish 
and vegetables, make plain soups, porridge, puddings, pastry, bread, 
sick-room cookery, etc, and whatever else 1s generally comprehended 
in being a “good plain cook,” that she can put her knowledge toa 
practical purpose by preparing meals and dishing them up to a given 
time, that as the certificate given (or recognised) by the Board of 
Education ıs to guarantee ability to teach children of the working 


classes, she should be able to prepare dishes suitable for their needs, ' 


and cook them wunder their disadvantages as to stoves and utensils, 
that she should also be able to teach these subjects, and that she 
should have an accurate knowledge of the principles of cookery and 
the elementary chemistry of food Until examinations (whether held 
by the Training Schools or the Board of Education) are conducted on 
sound, practical lines by undoubted experts, no appreciable improve: 
ment ın the teachıng of cookery ıs possıble 

The expense of sufficient material for adequate practice 1s generally 
urged as an objection to any suggested reform, both ın the training of 
teachers of cookery, and in the classes in elementary schoels But 
the difficulty cannot be insuperable Certainly the managers of 
schools where free meals are given should have no difficulty in using 
up food cooked at the elementary classes At a class held in a 
country village some years since the instruction was given by a thrifty 
working woman who had been a cook in good service. About eight 
girls cooked under her instruction, using an open range with cottage 
jack and the simplest of utensils The schoolmistress, a woman 
of very superior intelligence, taught the children the principles of 
cookery, the food value of what they cooked, and any necessary theery ; 
the most careful attention being given to adapt the teaching to the needs 
of the children’s homes At the end of each lesson the food cooked 
was divided and sold to the Villagers , the meat and vegetables at two- 
pence a plate, and pudding at a halfpenny a shce On an average 
there were thirty orders This class had to fight for the continuahice of 
its existence, because the teacher held no diploma. Another, started 
on similar lines, was equally successful , the food was given away on the 
first day as an advertisement of its nents, afterwards it sold readily. 
Surely what 1s possible in country villages is possible in more densely- 
populated places 

There 1s no doubt that the present state of affairs is largely created 
by public apathy on the subject, and st 1s to be hoped that the report I 
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have referred to will have some effect in awakening the nation to a 
sense of its responsibilities It ıs a matter on which the public have 
a right to have an opinion, because the teaching of cookery mvolves a 
` great expenditure of public funds, given in grants to elementary 
*schools and under County Councils Any discovery of necessary 
reforms in our Army or Navy arouses in the public the keenest 
interest, but is this matter one whit less important? “The fate of 
“nations,” says Brillat Savarin, “depends on how, they are fed” The 
demons of disease and drink are as great a menace to our stability as 
a nation, as are the encroachments of other countries on our territories. 
No one can have read the report of the committee, with its records of 
evils, traced to the lack of knowledge of matters pertaining to food and 
cookery, without realising that England will be following “a penny 
“wise and pound foolish” policy, if she continues to neglect a matter 
of such grave moment, or grudges the expense necessary to place rt 
ona sound footing Itis to be hoped that the work of the committee 
will have the result of awakening ratepayers to a sense of their responsi- 
bility, and making them not passive, but active resisters of everything 
that tends to sham and smatter 

But the teaching of cookery should not be confined to the elementary 
schools, it ought to form part of every girl’s education If it is not 
necessary for her actually to cook her own food, 1f she marries, and 
often 1f she does not, she will have to direct her servants, to point out 
their mistakes, and show them how to correct them There 1s a great 
outcry about the incompetency of cooks and other servants, but few 
seem to realise that the position ıs caused by incompetent mistresses. 
How are girls coming from cottage homes to acquire the knowledge of 
cooking required by the upper and middle classes, if their employers 
are too ignorant to instruct them? Very few of the number required 
are able to have the training of a kitchen maid, and there are no schools 
where cookery is taught as a business But, unfortunately, the 
education of the average gurl is not as a rule conducted with any view 


to her future duties During her school life, her time is occupied by 


her studies, and frequently in cramming for examinations, any leisure 
being generally devoted to hockey and other games When she 
leaves school she 1s brought out, and her life for some time is a round 
of amusements “She will only be youfg once,” say her indulgent 
parents Then she marries, and finds herself at the head of a house- 
hold,®ot understanding a single detail of its management At what 
a cost does she gain her experience, and at what a cost to her husband! 
I once heard two bndes of a twelvemonth discussing their domestic 
experiences , they seemed to have lived ın a state “of chronic muddle 
from the time they returned from their honeymoons , and one could only 


hope that their husbands were men of saint-lke patience, when one' 


heard of the unpunctual breakfasts, cold coffee, uneatable dinners, etc 
One said she had had nine cooks in the year. What wonder if the 
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husbands of such women find marriage somewhat of a “handicap!” 
How often does one see a so-called highly-educated girl sink into a 
fretful and peevish woman, with no time for continuing any studies, no 
time to give to music, art, or even ordinary reading, because her time 1s 
spent ın combating difficulties created by her ignorance of all that ° 
pertains to the management of a home 

On the other hand, a mistress who understands thoroughly the 
_ management of a home, by wisely training her servants, by teaching 
them what they do not know and have had no opportunity of learning 
about the laws of health, must be indirectly a blessing to many homes 
Many of the wives of working men have been servants, and what they 
learn in their situations and the habits they acquire there they take for 
good or evil mto their own homes, in this way an ignorant or careless 
mistress may be doing an infinitude of harm to her sister woman, in a 
lower position than herself 

All women have duties to perform ın this direction, even those 
whose means and social position make ıt unnecessary for them to 
exercise any personal supervision of their households They have the 
power to make a sensible thing a fashionable one, to give confidence 
to those timid souls who are always afraid of doing anything which may 
be “not quite the thing” “The ladies of have taken to butter- 
“making with great enthusiasm, since the Princess of has shown 
“great aptitude in this direction” A paragraph in a society paper to 
this effect shows the great influence the aristocracy of any nation can 
exercise if they are so minded, and enormous help will be ¢iven to 
reform in cookery matters, if those whose social position makes them 
a power in the land will forward the cause, not by giving their names 
as patronesses of institutions in the working of which they take no 
interest, but ın taking up the matter practically and giving what will do 
infinitely more good, their example 
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HAT’S become of Waring?” asked Browning, over sixty 

years ago, and in a different sense the question may be 
repeated to-day, for assuredly Alfred Domett, “a good man and true,” 
as Tennyson called him, was far too able, loving and interesting a man 
for the world to be justly allowed to forget him For nearly fifty years 
he was Browning’s friend In the spmng of 1842 he sailed for New 
Zealand, to the erghteen-months-old settlement of Nelson, and three 
years later his old friend, Joseph Amould—afterwards Sir Joseph, and 
a judge at Bombay—wrote, “I never knew an absent person so 
“uniformly and universally well and kindly spoken of, so gladly 
“remembered, so sadly regretted” But within three weeks of the 
departure of the “very fast sailing-vessel,” Sır Charles Forbes, which 
bore Domett to the Antipodes, Browning sat down to write by the 
next vessel with almost womanly tenderness of his sincere love for 
Domett, stronger love than he had deemed himself capable of He was 
then aged thirty, and Domett was one year his semor Surely a man 
so winning and so loved by a great poet is not hghtly to be forgotten 
Browning certainly did not forget him. Until his marriage ın 1846 
he was a regular correspondent , letter followed letter every three or six 
months, and a continuous little group of fourteen remains which 
Domett treasured as carefully as he treasured the first editions of his 
friend’s works These letters abound u? expressions of affection, 
and with them, from time to time, went various books The 
letter pf May, 1842, was accompanied by Domett’s copy of Sordello 
which he had lent Brownmg before he sailed In midsummer the two 
volumes of Tennyson’s new poems, strongly bound in Russia leather 
“to stand wear and tear,” were sent, and with them letter containing 
some interesting criticism, in autumn, there was a Review with fhe 
latest article on Tennyson’s new volumes, by Leigh Hunt, and another 
on Browning himself, by “Orion” Horne The December letter had 
as companion a smaller but more gnteresting volume; ıt was the thin 
paper-covered booklet, closely printed ın double columns, Bells and 
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Pomegranates, Part III This Domett read amid surroundings súch 
as he himself described ın his letters home—the fern hills, the goose- 
besprinkled green, the lounging shooting-jacket existence, Mrs. 
Reay’s zesthetic tea; Miss Essex’s piano [possibly the only one then 1n 
Nelson'], the droppers-in from the country, the brandy-and-whist- 
cum-sugar evenings, and that /almost inevitable “general tinge of 
“genteel blackguardism ” which might be expected in a settlement not. 
yet three years old Amid such surroundings Domett first read the 
“Pied Piper,® “My Last Duchess,” the splendid “Count Gismond,” and 
thé fragmentary “ Artemis Prologuizes,” which Matthew Arnold so 
much admired Inthe middle of the booklet he came upon “Waring,” 
and read ın verse what was expressed with equal emphasis ın the letter 
which accompanied the poem — 


Meantime, how much I loved him, 
T find out now I’ve lost him 

I, who cared not 1f I moved him, 
Who could so carelessly accost him, 
Henceforth never shall get free 

Of his ghostly company, 


\ 


Oh, could I have,him back once more, 
This Warmg, but one half-day more! 


Thirty years later Domett wrote ın his diary — 


Who first gave currency to the idea of identifying the simaginary 
Waring with myself, I have not the slightest notion True, the idea 
ef inventing adventures for a youth who had left his companions 
rather suddenly to go abroad may have been suggested to Browning 
by my having done'so, and some or most of the slight particulars in 
the earlier part of the poem are descriptive of the circumstances 
under which I left England. Browning ın composing his imaginary 
picture just availed himself of such real incidents aş came his way 

. and suited his purpose, as, I suppose, every artist doel f 


That the Wanng of the poem should no more þe identified with 
Domett than the “Lost Leader ” should be identified with Wordsworth, 
is of course evident, but neither Domett nor his friends had any 
difficulty ın tracing the onginal of the imaginary being, nor ın seeing 
how heart-felt were Browning’s words, since Arnould at once wrote to 
New Zealand that the poem “delighted us all very much, gor we 
“recognised in it a fancy portrait of a very‘dear friend”* Fact and 
fancy, indeed, are freely mingled The secrecy of Waring’s departure, 

* When Domett sail Browning’s early ffiend, Richard Hen ist Horne, in 1877, 


thé latter remarked that while he was ın Austraha “they called ae Browning’s 
Wanmng, but I told them ıt was Domett” Domett replied, “It was a fancy character, 


, and he was welcome to the honour, 1f ıt were such, of being the original, but that 


Browning, I was sure, would not have alluded to his poetical productions as mere 
‘hedge-side chance-blades,’ for he had written Cosmo, and The Death of Marlowe, 
etc. etc., before that” Part II of the poem 1s, of course, purely imaginative 
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for instance, had no counterpart in reahty, and though a parting supper 
was held, it took place not ın the “snowtest of all December,” but in 
the last week of April, 1842 Browning was-present, so was Arnould 
and the Dowsons, and almost certainly the Youngs, the Oldfields and 
ethers of what the friends termed “the'set” That Peckham curiosity, 
Thos Powell, was also there, 1t would appear—the man to whose home 
Wordsworth came as godfather to one of the boys, the man on whose 
prano Browning used to play, whose scalloped oysters he used to enjoy, 
whose poor verses he used to correct, and to whom, six months after 
the supper, he sent a copy of the Waring number of the Bells and 
Pomegranates, inscribed, “T Powell, from his affectionate friend, 
“Robert Browning” Two years later they had parted company, and 
in 1846 Browning 1s found writing of the “unimaginable, impudent, 
“vulgar stupidity ” of “poor gross stupid Powell,’ who somewhat later 
had to quit the country precipitately,* after being “repudiated for 
“ever,” as Horne expressed it, by those m whose society he had for a 
time mingled In America he issued that utterly unscrupulous volume, 
Lhe Living Authors of England (1849), in which he made all the 
capital he possibly could out of such intercourse as he had enjoyed with 
literary society in London He claimed to be, and perhaps we can 
believe him ın this, 


the new prose-poet, 
That wrote the book there, on the shelf— 


for whose arm Browning describes himself as leaving that of Domett 
Domett of course resembled Waring in that he was a poet 
Tennyson, to whom ın 1884 Sir Henry Parkes introduced him, and with 
whom he stayed at Blackdown, remarked concerning Domett’s longest 
poem, “your frend only wants limitations to be a very considerable ' 
“poet” Besides the Poems of 1833, and the Venzce of 1830, he had, 
before ‘leaving for New Zealand, published in Blackwood sundry 
“hedge-side ckance-blades,” as Browning terms them Of the first of 
these, “A Gied for Winter,” Christopher North wrote most cordially, 
and spoke of the author as fine-hearted “Alfred Domett. a new 
“namé to our old ears, but he has the prime virtue of a song-writer—a 
“heart,” and the “Christmas Hymn” he did aot hesitate to compare 
favourably with that of Milton Longfellow noticed this hymn ın 
Blackwood, and admired it so much that he reprinted ıt ın 1845 in a 
. ttle volume called The Wazf More than thirty years later he wrote 
to Domett, “I have lost none of my old admiration , I have just read it 
“over again and think ıt equally beautiful in conception and execution ” 
Year after year the Hymn was regularly printed eack Christmas in 2 
score of the leading American papers, and ın 1883 Domett was both 
* In 1883 Browning, who had “found him out earlier than most of his dupes,” 
described Powell as a “forger who only escaped transportation through the 1ll- 


deserved kindness of his employers” Browning’s Pisa edition of the Adonats, 
borrowed by Powell, was sold by him, it 1g,said, for fifty guineas 
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surprısed and pleased to hear that over thirteen hundred competitors 
had sent in designs for a prize of 3,000 dollars offered by Messrs 
Harper for the best illustrations by an American artist of his poem. 

These details are amply sufficient to indicate that “Waring ” 4s, 1n 
several essential respects, true to fact The mterest of the poem, e 
however, ıs by no means limited to the light ıt casts upon the life and 
character of Domett, it 1s equally a revelation of the heart and 
character of Browning The words he soon afterwards wrote to Miss 
Barrett cannot, of course, be accepted quite literally “What I have 
“printed gives zo knowledge of me—it evidences abilities of various 
“lands, if you will—and a dramatic sympathy with certain modifications 
“of passion that, I think But I never have begun even what I 
“hope I was born to begin and end‘ R B, apoem’” The love which 
finds dramatic expression ın “Waring” was as sincere as that which 
afterwards found lyrical utterance ın “One Word More,” and the 
reflections upon the hfe of the day contained in “Waring” must be 
accepted with equal literalness, they came deep from the heart of 
the poet, exactly as did the utter scorn which breathes in the’concluding 
lines of “The Englishman ın Italy” — 


Fort, in my England at home, 
Men meet gravely to day 
And debate, if abolishing Corn-laws 
Is nghteous and wise 
—If ’tis proper, Scirocco should vanish 
In black from the skies? ° 


Browning’s friend, the Rev W Johnson Fox, 1t will be remembered, 
was one of the leading champtons ın the Corn-law repeal, and great was 
the glee in which Browning wrote to New Zealand after reading in 
the Tzmes of July 12th, 1842, that so staunch a Tory as another of his 
frends, Sir John Hanmer, MP—a fellow Moxoman poet—had . 
actually risen in the House and “professed he had altered his opimons 
“upon the Corn Question.” Browning and most of nd early friends 
were Liberals, even Radicals Arnould was soon to be writing leaders 
in the Dazly News on Law Reform and University Reform, and also 
contributing to a “weekly ultra-Radical print, the Weekly News and 
“Chronicle,” as he sent word to New Zealand They all seem to have 
shared in the feeling expressed in the opening words of Carlyle’s Past 
and Present (1843) “England is-dying of unanition,” and to have 
looked forward eagerly to stirring words from the pen of ‘the always 
independent-minded Domett To select but one passage from a letter’ 
written by Arnould in 1842 — ts tt 


Society ıs heartless, unbelieving, half dead, paralysed by selfishness 
—with no one 1dea or noble purpose: to animate it, but an aggregate 
of selfseeking units bound togéther only by a’ fellowship of mutual 
pelf You, I am’ sure, as much as any one, have felt the wants and 
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miseries of your time You have mixed with men of all kinds, you 
have an open heart and a penetrating eye, you have abundant leisure 
and time, why not set earnestly about a great work of this kind ? 


, _ The vessel which bore this prose appeal from Arnould was that which 
also carried the printed verse of Browning — 


Contrive contrive 
To rouse us, Waring! Who’s alive ? 
Our men scarce seem ın earnest now 
Distinguished names !—but ’tis, somehow, 
As if they played at being names 
still more distinguished, like the games 
Of children Turn our sport to earnest 
With a visage of the sternest ! 
Bring the real times back, confessed 
Still better than our very best! 


Whence did Browning, it has often been asked, take the name of 
Waring? In the spring of 1834, dunng a visit to Russia, he met a 
King’s Messenger who was called by that name, and ıt is not without 
interest to notice that the fact that he had met the original Waring in 
Russia afterwards led him, in writing his poem, to introduce the passage 
ın which the imaginary Waring 1s supposed to wander thither — | 


Waring, ın Moscow, to those rough 
Cold northern natures borne, perhaps 


Lifen a newly-established settlement has inevitably many draw- 
backs, even should'one be destined to be “the strong clearer of forests, 
“the hard-handed ‘ Leather-stocking’ of unborn races,” as a letter to 
Domett expresses ıt But there was much in addition of a purely 
personal nature to cast a gloom over Domett’s early days at Nelson 
He had gone out to join his cousin Wm Curlmg Young, son of one 
of the directors of the New Zealand Company* He arrived to find 
him dead, drowned while surveying He himself, soon after his 
arrival, when leaping from the high bank of a stream, jumped short 
inta the water amid the merry laughter of his companions A second 
attempt was more successful, but a crack was heard, Domett’s leg was 
broken, and permanent lameness was feared This accident, however, 
possibly saved that lıfe, for a dispute havirig arisen between the settlers 
and the Maoris as to the possession of some lands in the Wairau Valley, 
near Nelson, the chief Rauparaha burned to the ground the reed-hut of 
the English surveyor <A party of some fifty Europeans promptly set 
forth to arrest the darmg chieftain, a conflict ensued, thirteen 
of the party were slain, @nd mine others, taken prisoners, 

* Young was well known to Browning Alexander Nairne, another of Domett’s 
relatives and father of General Nairne, was also a director Wilham Curling 
Young’s brother, Sir Frederick Young, KC MG, has been, during his long and 


distinguished life, intmately associated with the Colonies, and has been an 
enthusiastic pioneer ın the great cause ef Imperial Federation. 
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were slaughtered by the Maors Among the dead was 
Captam Arthur Wakefield, brother of the famous Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, he was the founder of Nelson, a man for whom 
Domett had a tender and reverent regard, and of whom he wrote, 
“He was by nature cut out for the founder of a colony and for a leader e 
“of men” Domett’s accident alone prevented him from being present 
at this “massacre” of June 17th, 1843 Events such as these, and 
subsequent , dissatisfaction with official incompetence m high places, 
turned the thoughts of Domett to coffee planting in Ceylon, where he 
had relatives His frends ın England urged him rather, to return 
Joseph Arnould, then a hard-working and nsing barrister who had been 
called to the Bar about the same time as Domett, wrote to offer him 
his spare room and the use of his chambers in the Temple should he 
desire tovresume the Law Browning, in the last words he wrote to 
New Zealand before his marnage ın 1846, sent an invitation from his 
mother, his sister and himself to Domett to return and take up his abode 
with them at Hatcham, as Domett’s old home had been broken up In 
the previous year when Browning and others had been helpmg the 
dying Hood ın his final brave struggle by contributing to Hood's 
Magazine, he had also written to Domett to encourage him m his 
adversity Under the circumstances Hood’s “Last Man” not 
unnaturally came into his mind, and he therefore adapted the tenth 
stanza to the oceasion — p 
Come, let us pledge each other 
For all the wide world is dead beside, 2 
And we are brother and brother— i 
I’ve a yearning for thee ın my heart, 
As 1f we had come of one mother 
He begged Domett that if ever the worst should befall he would 
return and keep house with him after the grim fashion of these two 
solitary survivors of the human race 
The cordiality of this invitation is the more remarkable, as the letter 
containing ıt was wntten just about a month after Browning had 
become formally engaged to Miss Barrett He wrote to her that very 
e 
evening, Sunday, November 23rd, 1845, and the first words of his 
letter are, “But a word to-mght, my love—for my head aches a little, 
—I had to write a long letttr to my frend at New Zealand” One 
wonders if he afterwards told her what he had written! But Miss 
Barrett’s keen sense of humour would in any case have savede the 
situation, the conditions required for the suggested housekeeping 
effectually eliminated her, and her delightful love of teasing would 
have found full scope ın questions as «to whether ıt was Browning’s 
interition that Domett or himself should share the fate Hood fers 


‘ to the Last-man-but-one 


Domett, however, came steadily to the front ın New Zealand, as his 
friends had confidently predicted he would He was at once sent to 
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Auckland with a Mr Munro to defend the action of the settlers in 
regard to the “massacre” His cantributions to tne Nelson Examiner, 
both ın prose and verse, served to place this paper in the forefront of 
Colonial Journals, so that Arnould, after reading them, could truthfully 
write, “Your powers have been called out, you are known to be—why 
“disguise it >— the ablest thinkerin the Colony” Browning’s apprecia- 
tion was equally warm, and Forster, to whom he showed some of the 
articles, thought so highly of them that had circumstances been more 
propitious he would probably have appointed Domett correspondent 
to that new journalistic enterprise the Daly News, which started early 
in 1846, amid a flourish of trumpets, under the three weeks’ editorship 
of Dickens Arnould jokingly looked forward to the day when 
Domett should become “Lord Chief Justice of the Anthropophag1, 
“or Colonel of the Seventh Cannibals, or Emperor of the South Island” 
Asa matter of fact within four years and a half of his arrival he was 
described as the “chosen friend and associate” of Governor Grey, 
soon afterwards letters were being addressed to him as Colomal 
Secretary, and he eventually rose to be Pnme Minister When he 
was about to leave for England in 1871, Sir George Grey, who had 
then twice served as Governor, and who had known him for five-and- 
twenty years, wrote sadly, “I do not like to write to you or about you, 
“for 1t makes me anxious to see you, and melancholy Do make haste 
“and come back again” And he signed himself, “Affectionately 
“Yours” E 
Despite the manifold clams of his work as pioneer, politician and 
Colonial administrator, Domett did not lose touch with pure literature 
He was collecting materal for and gradually writing his New Zealand 
epic, Ranolf and Amohia (published 1872), and has left a peculiar 
and interesting memorial of his literary bias in‘Hawke’s Bay province. 
Tennyson was interested to hear from Domett that the latter had 
named a lake after him, and one day Domett reminded Browning that 
when he was Commissioner of Crown Lands for Hawke’s Bay—a 
province of which he had virtually for some years the sole official 
mafiagement—he had laid out the town of Napier and had “named a 
“principal street, half a mile long, Tennyson Street, another, by the 
“way, after Carlyle, and another after yourself,” so that, he added, 
humorously, the names of Tennyson and Browning “are constantly 
“appearing in their newspapers at the end of advertisements of tea, 
' “sugar and candles, and all sorts of vulgar and unpoetical commodities” 
After Browming’s marriage, ın 1846, the correspondence between 
him and Domett seems to have ceased, but their mugual friend Arnould 
became a medium of communication, Arnould having been sufficiently 
intimate with Browning to be appointed one of his two trustees Thus 
in February, 1848, Arnould sends word that Browning “ writes always 
“most affectionately and never forgets kind enquiries about and kind 
“messages to you,” Nearly four*years later, at the end of 1851, after 
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Browning’s visit to England, Arnould wnites, “He 1s absolutely the 
“same man” In 1855 there came a more direct message In that 
year Browning published in two volumes his Men and Women The 
volumes fell into Domett’s hands at Napuer, just about the tıme he was 
laying out that town, and as he turned the leaves of the second volume, 
he came upon a poem telling of a visit made by Browning and his 
wife some years before to the church of S Agostino at Fano, near 
Ancona, to see a picture by Guercino He had read to the end of 
“The Guardian Angel,” in spite of a previous mention of “Alfred, dear 
“friend!” before he realised that he himself was included ın the trio, 
of whom the other two weie Robert Browning and his wife “My 
“love [E B B ]1s here,” says the close of the poem,— 


Where are you dear old friend ? 
How rolls the Wairoa*® at your world’s far end? 
This 1s Ancona, yonder 1s the sea 


The fourth stanza of “The Guardian Angel” speaks, ıt may be 
mentioned, of those nervous headaches which so much troubled 
Browning during his early manhood, and an earlier poem,t not usually 
associated with Domett, not only contains a reference to these head- 
aches, but to the friend who had so warmly championed his cause when 
a hostile critic had ventured to lay ruthless hands on “ Pippa Passes ”— 


I’ve a Friend, over the sea, 

T hke him, but he loves me, 

It all grew out of the books I write , ! 
They find such favour ın his sight 

That he slaughters you with savage looks 
Because you don’t admire my books 

He does himself though,—and if some vein 
Were to*snap to-night ın this heavy brain, 

To morrow month, if I lived to try, 

Round should I just turn quietly, 

Or out of the bedclothes stretch my hand, 
Tull I found him, come from his foreign land 
To be my nurse ° 


This 1s another “fancy portrait,” so far based on fact that Browning 
in all the Ietters of this period is continually referring to this “restive 


* Some confusion has arisen as to the river referred to 
certain Browning meant that now always called Wairau, th 
ian page S ne eeu the river of the massacre of June, 1843 
in the oficial documents concerning the massacre published in t 
Company’s Twelfth Report (Section H ), the name ne spelled Wanon ty Coa 
Wakefield, by Governor Shortland, and by Domett On the other hand, in the 
Times report of Deceraber, 1843, the spelling Wairau 1s used Hence confusion has 
arisen, which has been added to by the fact that in Hawke's Bay province, after- 
wars associated with Domett, 1s another Wairoa—so called to this day—while still 
another exists further north The “Guardian Angel” was, indeed, published when 
Domett, unknown to Browning, happened to be ın Napier, but ıt was wr¢tfex years 
before he went there, and Browning used the Spelling famihar to him from the first 
news of the massacre—an event he could never forget ın thinking of his friend 


t “Time’s Revenges,” 1845 ‘ Pippa” had appeared in 1841 


It 1s, however, absolutely 
atis the river of Gloudy 
In Domett’s letters, and 


\ 
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“111-conditioned head of mine,” and writing in'such a strain as “I have 
“had a constant pain in my head for these two months, only rough 
“exercise gets rid of it” Thirty years later Domett wrote 1n his Diary 
, with regard to these headaches and the “rough exercise ”— 


He [Browning] says he was much subject to headaches when 
young, but now never has one, nor has had for years, and would 
think himself il] indeed if he had. When young he was pale, thin 


and rather delicate looking. [Dzary, 1875 ] 
“ As I ride” was composed on horseback. I remember about that 


time Browning, who in his young days looked delicate in health 
(nothing like so strong and sturdy as he looks now), had been ordered 
“to take horse exercise, so was riding every day. [Lzary, 1873 ] 


It ıs the more needful to bear these facts ın mind, as a wrong 
impression was undoubtedly often made upon those who only knew 
Browning ın later life Mr Gosse, for stance, has thus recorded his 
impressions in his Personalia (p 78) — 


It is a singular fact that he who felt so keenly for human suffering 
had scarcely known by experience what physical pain was . . I 
recollect his giving a picturesque account of a headache he suffered 
from once ın St Petersburg, about the year 1834! Who amongst us 
is fortunate enough to remember his individual headaches ? 


In a letter of 1841, indeed, Browning ıs found apologising to Laman 
Blanchard for not having written sooner “on the score of my having 
“Just got up from a very sick bed indeed, where a fortnight’s brain and 
“liyer fever has reduced me to the shade of a shade I shall gather 
“strength, I hope, this fine weather” Towards the close of this letter, 
after inviting Blanchard to pay him a visit at New Cross, Browning adds, 
“T say m a week or two, because, at present, I can hardly crawl, and- 
“could barely shake your hand”* There may be a touch of uninten- 
tional exaggeration in this expression of weakness, due to the fact 
that Browning was undoubtedly inclined to, chafe at the restraint of 
the sick room, but ıt ıs quite clear from this and from many other 
lettêrs that he knew by personal experience in earlier days what 
occasional wlness and a sick-room meant 

Somewhat later the correspondence between Arnould and Domett 
flagged, and for two years Arnould’s letters were unanswered. He was 
then.Sir Joseph Arnould, an Indian judge, wnting from the High- 
Court House in Bombay, at last he became so anxious that he felt 
impelled to address a letter of enquiry to the Postmaster-General of 
New Zealand His next‘letter to Domett coniains a humorous 
apology “To a late Pume Minister of the Colony ıt must have 
“seemed exquisitely absurd that I should have been driven to take the 
“step I did but I knew no better way of obtaining information ” 


e 


* Poetical Works of Laman Blanchard, 1876, pp 6-8 Oddly enough Browning | 


absent-mindedly dated this letter April 31, instead of May 1, 1841. 
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With Browning Arnould corresponded until Mrs Browning’s death in 
1861, an event which, it would seem, led Domett to wnte a letter of 
sympathy To this letter he had no answer Then came news of 
Browning’s return to England, of his growing fame, and that he was 
moving in the highest society. Arnould had sent word from Bombay” 
that “An old friend writes, hes ın all the grand houses ın London 
“and made a god of” Domett evidently felt hurt Browning, 
apparently, had forgotten his old friend among the grand folk! He 
consulted Arnould, told him of the unanswered letter, of his proposed 
return to England, and of his doubts as to his reception by Browning. 
Arnould, who was himself soon to retire from India, and live with his, 
second wife at Naples on some £2,000 a year arising from his pension 
and investments, promptly and chivalrously replied — 


I feel sure that Browning could never have received the letter you 
spoke of: had he done so he would have answered it He may 
be, I believe ıs, in high, the best, of London society—bit he 
has not and never had any of the English hard and brusque arrogance 
about him, on the contrary was Itahan and diplomatic in his 
courteousness ‘Till his wife’s death we used to correspond, since 
then it has dropped, but quite as much' through my fault as his I 
am sure you will find he will be delighted to see you when you go 
back,* 


As Arnould prophesied, so ıt was Travelling homeward \by way of 
San Francisco, Domett found his way, soon after his arrival in London, 
to Warwick Crescent Browning was not at home, but Miss Browning, 


the poet's sister, was “So I sent up a card,” says the Diary, “and ° 


“presently heard an emphatic exclamation, ‘Mr Domett’! and met 
“Miss Brownmg commg down Warm welcome followed in Miss 
“Sarianna’s old frank and shghtly‘energetic style” Just thirty years 
had elapsed since they parted m 1842 . How cordial and sincere 
the welcome would be, all who had the privilege of knowing Miss 
Browning can readily imagine Next day two notes arrived One was 
from Miss Browning, asking Domett to lunch, as her brother was 
engaged every evening during the coming week The other was from 
Browning He had received the unanswered letter, but ıt had been 
something far other than snobbishness which had kept him from 
replying His letter ran — 


Dear DOMETT, i 


How very happy I am that I shall see you again! I never 
r could bear to answer the letter you wrote to me years ago, though 
I carried it always about with mg abroad in order to muster up- 


* The first part or the letter 1s missing, but the date 1s early in March, 1867 
Arnould left India for Naples, where his second wife had lived for several years, in 
May, 1869, Domett left New Zealand late ın 1871 In a later letter (Dec , 1872), 
Arnould says “As for Browning’s hking for the best society, I think he 1s quite in 
the right of it, the highest society, take it all ın all, ıs the best, ıt ıs a great comfort 
In life to have to do with well-bred people, gentlemen and gentlewomen.” i 
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courage some day which never came, it was too hard-to begin and 
end with all that happened dumng the last thirty years. But come, 
and let us begin all over again My sister tells me how your coming 
may be managed most easily. 
Ever affectionately yours, 


March 1, 1872 ROBERT BROWNING. 


They met on March 4th The old intimacy was renewed, and from 
1872 till 1885 Alfred Domett kept a diary in which he recorded his 
conversations with Browning and his sister, gave accounts of various 
‘celebrities with whom he came ın contact, and also incorporated from 
earlier diaries occasional reminiscences These manuscripts contain a 
number of notes upon Browning’s later poems made at the time of their 
appearance, together with records of occasional discussion and frank 
criticism, but as my present purpose ıs rather a personal account of 
what relates to earlier days, I may select the following brief picture 
of the household to which Domett had been so cordially invited some 
sixty years ago, when he was suffering from bad potato crops and 
other woes in New Zealand — 


I remembered their mother about forty years before, who had, I 
used to think, the sguarest' head and forehead I almost ever saw in a 
human being, putting me in mind, absurdly enough ,no doubt, of a 
tea-chest or tea-caddy I recollect that she was proud of her son: 
and how affectionate he was towards her On one occasion in the 
act of tossing a little roll of music from the table to the piano, he 
thought ıt had touched her head in passing her, and I remember how 
he ran to her to apologise and caress her, though I think she had not 
felt it Hus father, of whom I did not see much, seemed in my 
recollection what I should be inclined to call a dry-as-dust undersized 
man, rather reserved, fond particularly of old engravings, of which 
I believe he had a choice collection , he used to speak of his son as 
“beyond him,” alluding to his Paracelsuses and Sordellos though, I 
fancy he altered his tone on this subject very much at a later period. 
Altogether, father, mother, and only son and only daughter formed a 
most united, harmonious and intellectual family as appeared to me 
But the remniscences ın the Diary go “back to earher times than 
these, for two of Domett’s brothers were at school with Browning at 
the academy of the Rev Thos Ready, at Peckham, they were not, 
however, classmates, for John Domett was six and Edward Domett 
four years Browning’s senior A cousin of Domett was at the same 
school, and the Diary speaks of a fourth schoolfellow, described by 
Browning as being “one of the cleverest Joys he had ever known” 
The clever boy, however, grew up to be one who “could do so many 
“things well, but nothing well enough” He was a Wilham Shake- 
speare Williams and claizmed—how, it ıs not explamed—to be 
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descended from the poet whose name he bore “I told Browning,” 
runs the diary in 1873, ın making mention of the school, 


of my still living eldest brother’s recollection of him there. He 
[z e, John Domett, Secretary of the Local Marine Board] was ong 
of the big boys at the time, but certainly not one of the bullying 
ones. My brother says he well remembers young Browning ın a 
pinafore of brown Holland, such as small boys used to wear in those 
days, for he was always neat in his dress,—and how they used to pit 
him against much older and bigger boys in a chaffing match to 
amuse themselves with “the little bright-eyed fellow’s” readiness 
and acuteness at repartee 


Browning’s father, as 1s well known, had a remarkable power of 
rapidly sketching grotesque faces and caricatures It seems that, as 
a boy, Browning exhibited something of the same skill, for Domett’s 
cousin, Robert Curling—afterwards a solicitor—well remembered him 
at school and recalled the fact “that he was fond of making pen-and-ink 
“caricatures, which he did very cleverly” Domett mentioned this to 
Browning, who said “He remembered ıt, and that he had always envied 
“the life of an artist—z¢, a painter” 

During the course of these conversations Browning himself con- 
tributed some interesting memeries 

He says they taught him nothing there, and that he was bullied by 
the big boys. When first there, at eight or nine years of age, he says 
he made a copy of verses, which he remembered to this day—and 


“oreat osh they were” !—intended to ingratiate himself with the 
master, a Mr. Ready He quoted the two concluding lines, which 
ran thus — 


We boys are privates in our Regiment’s ranks— 
*Tis to our Captain that we all owe thanks, 


—a compliment to the master which got him favoured in his school 
exercises for some time, and enabled him to play with impunity little 
impudent tricks, such as shutting the master’s leaicon when his head 
was turned away while “hearing” his class, to give him the trouble of 
hunting up a word again, which would have immediately prdécured 
any other boy a box on the ear 


Browning’s verses on lys schoolmaster were not always equally 
complimentary In 1833 he added at the end of a note he was sending 
to Mr W J Fox, an “impromptu” he had made “on hearing a sgrmon 
“by the Rev T[homas] R[eady] pronounced ‘heavy,’ ”— 

A heavy sermon—sure the error’s great 
Fo? not a word Tom uttered had 2ts weight, 

The old school, then considered one of the best in South London, 
is now pulled down, but with the help of the rate-books and the local 
authorities it has been found possible to discover the site In the 
Domett family a tradition ran that this was the school “at which 


` 
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“Goldsmith was an usher, the wretchedness of which position he has 
“put upon lasting record” This seems to be the fact, although Miss 
Browning, when the matter was mentioned to her, declared that the 
tradition had not until then reached her ears In the early days of his : 
acquaintance with Browning, doubtless during a walk from Camberwell 
to New Cross, ın the course of which they would pass the spot, Domett 
mentions that— 


as we passed the wall of the playground, I think, over which was 
seen a green-house, Browning made some remark expressive of the 
disgust with which he always thought of the place, and added, “I 
made an epigram one day upon ıt” As far as I remember ıt was to 
the following effect—the last line I zow word for word, — 


Within these walls and near that house of glass, 
Did I three [?]* years of hapless childhood pass 
D——d undiluted misery ıt was! 


(This last ın a suddenly deepened tone.) He said he well 
remembered my other brother Edward [who died, aged 23] with 
his love for ships and predilection for a sailors hfe, and how he 
had taught him (B) the proper pronunciation of the word 
“bow” of a ship 


Domett himself was at school at Stockwell Park, and his memories of 
school-days somewhat resemble those of Browning After his return 
from New Zealand he revisited the site of his former school—an old 
country-house in a park—and ın noting the changes during fifty years, 
adds the words, “I loathe the recollection of my earher school-days ` 
“there, though there used to be some fun too now and then” He 
left school in 1827, and passed to Cambridge Domett was not, as 
Mrs Orr ın her not wholly reliable biography of the poet declares, a 
friend of Brownmg from boyhood It is true, as she says, that “the 
“families of Joseph Arnould and Alfred Domett both lived at 
“Camberwell,” the home of the Dometts being, indeed, ın Camberwell 
Grove, which, 1n spite of all changes in the neighbourhood, still retains 
its wodland character, but ıt ıs not true that either Arnould or 
Domett was known to Browning “before the publication of Pauline,” in 
1833 Nor was Mrs Orr correct in saying that Domett's father was 
“one of Nelson’s captains” One member of the family, Admiral Sir 
Wm Domett, KCB, was not only one of Nelson’s captains, but a 
friend of the great commander but Domett’s father, who ran away, 
to sea, left the Navy in 1781, immediately after the battle of the 
Doggerbank, at which he was present asa middy ¿He then entered 
the merchant service, married the daughter of a ship-owner, and became 
a ship-owner himself Such details have a bearing upon the life of 
Browning, for ıt 1s noticeable how many of his early friends were 
connected with the sea Christopher Dowson—“ dear Chns Dowson,” 


s 
“The ? ıs Domett’s own Five years would be more exact 
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passionately fond of the theatre, with his pretty cottage at Woodford, 
where Browning and Miss Browning, Arnould and others visited him: 
“poor Chris Dowson,” as he is called in the later days of his sorrow, 
was connected with shipping, and used to call and tell Browning 
when a ship was about to sail New Zealand-wards to Domett 
Then there is “the familar figuré” of Captain Lloyd, whose 
unexpected arrival at Hatcham one morning broke ın upon the first 
imspiration of “The Fhght of the Duchess” and changed the whole 
course of that poem Domett’s cousins, the Youngs, again, were ship- 
‚builders, as were the Curlings But Captain Pritchard, an old and 
intimate friend of the Browning family,* seems to be the most important 
member, biographically speaking, of this group MHercertainly knew 
the Brownings by 1828, when the poet was sixteen, and it was through 
him that Browning attended some of the lectures at Guy’s of the 
celebrated Dr James Blundell, Captain Pritchard’s cousin, who lived 
in Piccadilly and died worth some £350,000 Dr Blundell’s nephew, 
Bezer Blundell, “a Grandison in a lawyer’s office—a possible Sidney 
“trying to squeeze himself into the clothes of an attorney,” 1s one of the 
interesting figures in the previously-mentioned “set” with which 
Browning mingled. It seems most probable, although it ‘cannot be 
stated with absolute certainty, that ıt was through “dear old Putchard,’ 
that Browning became acquainted with the whole of the Dowson- 
Domett circle, the friendship with the Dowsons having preceded b 
some years that with Domett ve 
In his Diary Domett speaks ın 1878 of remembermg Browning’s 
mcther “about 40 years before (say 1838)”, but no real intimacy seems 
to have existed until at least 1840, when Browning was 28 and Domett 
29 The acquaintance with Arnould arose out of that with Domett 
In 1839 Domett issued, as a httle paper-coyered pamphlet, his poem / 
Venzce, and ıt seems probable that this was the means of bringing him 
Into touch with Browning, who, during the previous year, had made 
his first visit to Italy for Sordello, and had returned full of enthusiasm 
for the island city, a description of which, it will be remembered, he 
introduced towards the end of Book III of his poem Christopher 
Dowson and Browning were old friends Browning had been con- 
cerned with the Dowsons 1p 1834-5 ın producing an amateur periodical 
—Ollg Podridat Now Chris Dowson had in 1836 marned Mary 
Domett, Alfred’s sister, and presumably gave Browning a copy of his 
brother-in-law’s poem That Browning had not Jong known Domett. 
when Sordello appeared 1s clear, for n wnting to him on March 26, 


r ` 


” A 

* The gold watch, for instance, always*worn by Miss Browning, was the gift 
of this friend 

t Mrs Orr [Zzfe, p 66] says “This winter of 1834-5 witnessed the birth, perhaps 
also the extinction, of an amateur periodical, established by some of Mr. Brownings 
friends, foremost among these the young Dowsons The magazine was called 
the Trifier, and published in monthly numbers of about 10 pages each” The name 
of the magazine, for which Browning also avrote, was, I am informed by Sir Frederick 
Young, who well remembers it, not The Trifler but Olla Podrida 
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1840, and alluding to hıs apostrophes to Landor and Miss Fanny 
Haworth (“Eyebnght ”) in Book III, he declared that the author of 
Venzce should also have been alluded to as a matter of course, had he 
known him earlier In the same letter he mentions that he ıs about 
to consult Dowson before inviting Domett to come over to South- 
ampton Street—for the Brownings were still hving at Camberwell— 
for an informal meal This séems to make clear both the source and 
the extent of the intimacy ın March, 1840 

Sordello was thus advertised for the first tıme in the Atheneum of 
February 29th, 1840—“ Price 6s 6d boards Sordello, a Poem by 
“Robert Browning,” and the first letter from Browning to Domett was 
sent with a presentation copy of this httle volume with its blue paper 
covers and tawny unlettered back As mdicative of the early stage 
of the friendship, the title-page bore the formal inscription, “ Alfred 
“Domett, Esq, with R B’s best regards” The accompanying letter, 
consisting simply of two sentences, was undated, except for the 
enigmatical words, “Saturday night, St Perpetua’ss Day!” Truly, 
a Sordello-like inscription , but like many other Sordello puzzles, easy 
of solution, for St Perpetua’s Day, as the almanac explains, ıs March 
yth, which in 1840 fell on a Saturday But the question still remains 
as to why Browning should speak at all of so unusual a Saint The 
reason, however, 1s simple The Rev W Johnson Fox, Browning’s 
“literary father,” had written the first cordial review he ever received, 
that on Paulzne, ın 1833; and in expressing his thanks Browning 
declared, “I shall never write a line without thinking of the source of 
“my first praise” In 1835 Paracelsus also was welcomed by Mr 
Fox, who soon afterwards introduced, at his own home, Browning 
and Macready, and thus indirectly contributed to the production of 
Strafford, m 1837 Browning, therefore, of course, at once sent a 
copy of Sordello to Mr Fox But with Mr Fox lived Miss Ehiza 
Flower, who was tenderly attached to Browning, and he to her, 
indeed, as Mrs Orr truly says, “If, in spite of his demals, any woman 
“inspired Pauline, ıt can have been no other than she” It 1s this 
intimacy which explains the reference to St Perpetua, for Miss | 
Flowers sister, Sarah—author of “Nearer My God to Thee ”—was 
at that time at work upon her forthcoming poetical drama, which from 
the name of the saint with whose life 1t dealt was called Vzvza Perpetua 

Such details may seem trivial, but are not wholly so, for although 
Brownug’s reply to Miss Eliza Flower’s letter of acknowledgment of 
Sordello has been twice reprinted, it has been mevitably misunder- 
stood by both its editors for lack of domg exactly what Browning 
asked Domett to do with regard toSt Perpetua’s day—*z e, consult the 
almanac This reply of Browning, as given by Mrs Orr (L276 
p 110), 1s simply headed, “Monday night, March 9,” to which she 
added the date [? 1841], Mr T J Wise, to whom students of 
Browning are ın many ways indebted, unfortunately replaced this by 
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[1842]* The almanac would have informed both editors that ıt was 
in‘1840 that March g fell on a Monday, thus showing that the mis~ 
understood letter distinctly referred to Sordello, which had been 
published only nine days before, and also reminding them of a much 
more important fact—that the “three plays ” Browning alluded to were 
those mentioned at the end of the Sordello volume as “Nearly ready. 
“Pippa Passes, King Victor and King Charles, Mansoor the Hiero- 
“phani Dramas by RB” These plays—the name of the last being 
changed before publication to The Return of the Druses—were there- 
fore sufficiently well in hand to be advertised in February, 1840, 
although not published till 1841, 1842 and 1843 
It was of Sordello that Landor wrote to Forster, “I only wish he (B) 
“would atticise a little Few of the Athenians had such a quarry on 
“their property, but they constructed better roads for the conveyance 
“of the material” Domett, in wiiting to thank Browning for the 
poem, expressed the same view in other words, and even hinted that 
he considered Browning was being “difficult on system” He had 
from the first and ever retained a deep admiration for the beauties of 
the poem, and in the copy which Browning sent him—uit lies beside 
me as I write—the most striking passages are boldly marked in the 
margin, while a series of cross 1eferences and marginal notes forms a 
kind of analysis or running commentary Some of these notes, indeed, 
as the quotation given below from the Diary explains, are in the hand- 
writing of Browning, who, when Domett lent him the volume, was 
particularly pleased to find that his friend had even copied out on one 
blank fly-leaf Dante’s description of Sordello in the Ante-purgatorio, 
and had himself made his own metrical translation of ıt on another 
blank page The Diary has a somewhat interesting entry m regard 
to this much-travelled copy of Sordello In March, 1872, immediately 
after the renewal of the old intimacy, Domett was discussing with 
Browning some points in connection with the Toccata of Galuppr's, 
and ventured upon a suggestion as to one expression 1n it Browning 
did not at all agree with him Domett’s comment is :— i 
Browning, I saw, had not lost the good-humoured patienge with 
which he could listen to friendly criticism on any of his works. I 
have proof of this in a copy of the original edition of Sordello, which 
he sent me when # first appeared The poem ıs undoubtedly 
somewhat obscure, though cuously enough much more so in the 


subjective phases, that 1s in the narrative of the hero’s varying moods 

of mind or the philosophical reflections of the poet Accordingly, I 

had scribbded ın pencil on the book two or three :mpatient remarks, 

` such as ‘Who says this?’ ‘What does this mean?’ &c Some 
* Mr Wise also identified the Miss Flower, to whom the letter was addressed, with 
Miss Sarah Flower, afterwards ‘Mrs Adams,” as he explains But, in 1842, she 
had been married eight years Mr Wise’s further statement that Mrs Adams “1s 


supposed to have at least partially inspired Palme,” 1s another little slip He 


meant, of course, Eliza Flower, the elder sister 


more “objective” (so to speak) meidents of the story tham in its. 
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time after Browning asked me to let him see my copy of the poem, 

which I Jenthim He returned it with two or three pencil notes 

of his own, answering my questions But I was amused many years 

afterwards, in New Zealand, on the appearance of a second edition 

í of Sordelvo [in 1863] to find he had altered, I think, all the passages 
I had hinted objections to or questioned the meaning of One instance 
1s curious. Speaking of a picture by Guidone at Siena [Sordello, 
Bk I, 577-583], ın the first edition, the poet says — 


A painful birth must be 
Matured ere San Eufemio’s [szc] sacristy 
Or transept gather fruits of one great gaze 
At the noon-sun look you! An orange haze — 
The same blue stripe round that—and, 7’ zke muzdsi, 
Thy spectral whiteness, mother-maid, who didst 


Pursue the dizzy painter | i 


I had written carelessly ın pencil on the margin “ Rather the moon, 
from the description ,” and also, “ Why cut off the ‘n’,” against the 
next line. In the edition of 1863 the passage stands 
Gather fruits of one great gaze— 
At the moon look you! The same orange haze, 
The same blue stripe round that—and, zz zke midst, 
Thy spectral whiteness, Mother-maid. 


The alterations here made are, as Domett says, “curious ” rather than 
important, except as indicating that minute attention to detail which 
marks Browning’s revision of his poem when once he had decided that 
it was inadvisable to attempt, as he had for a time contemplated, to 
re-write it. The question, however, “Why cut off the ‘n’?” in the 
expression “r the midst,” was one which it would have troubled 
Browning to answer, for he seems to have had no settled convictions in 
regard to its presence or absence Some years ago, on reading through 
a series of proofs of Browning’s poems corrected by himself, then in the 
possession of Mr Moncure Conway, one could not but be struck by the 
fact that the cases ın which what had at first been printed as “on” or 
“in” anid was on revision changed to o’ or 1’, were hardly, if at all, more 
numefous than those in which the shortened form had been replaced 
by the longer Presumably the varying emphasis laid by the poet on 
the words a? he read and re-read his lines ab various times decided the 
matter, the usage was certainly no mere mannerism 

The copy of Sordello referred to above was that which Browning 
returned to Domett when he sent to New Zealand the first of the 
fourteen letters of which mention has been made These letters are 
chiefly interesting as affording evidence of Brownifig’s love for his 
friend Its often difficult, indeed, to realise that they are wntten by 
one man to another He signs himself as affectionately, at times, as 
he afterwards did to Miss Barrett, he thinks and talks of his absent. 
friend, he can hardly realise, so near does Domett seem in spirit, that: 
they are severed so far, he longs for,a letter, when ıt comes he 1s 


+ 
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jubilant, but writes eagerly for another With books, newspapers and 
reviews he sends scraps of literary gossip and impromptu criticism, 
but Arnould’s letters perhaps excel those of Browning ın this respect 
and in some others One event of the summer of 1843 1s of interest. 


Browning was then visiting the pretty cottage in Epping Forest wheree 
- Chris Dowson and his wife, Domett’s sister Mary, spent the summer 


months Here he occupied his time m copying his friend’s scattered 
poems from the family albums, and wrote afterwards to New Zealand 
in hearty praise of them, particularly of “Hougoumont ” and “A Glee 
“for Winter.” The former poem contrasts the peaceful scene of 1837, 
with the sight of fruit-trees and daisies, and the sound of bees, doves 
and skylarks, with the ghastly sights and sounds of the battlefield of 
1815 :— 
Oh God! what are we? Dowe then 
Form part of this material scene ? 


Can thirty thousand thinking men 
Fall—and but leave the fields more green? 


The “Glee for Winter” 1s the poem which led Christopher North to 
declare that Domett had “the prime virtue of a song-wniter—a heart.” 


Hence, rude Winter! crabbed old fellow, 
Never merry, never mellow | 
.  Well-a-day' in rain and snow 
What will keep one’s heart a-glow ? 
Groups of kinsmen, old and young, 
Oldest they old friends among ! 
Groups of friends, so old and true, l 
That they seem our kinsmen too! 
_ These all merry all together, Ls 
Charm away chill Winter weather! 


g What will kill this dull old fellow? 
Ale that’s bright, and wine that’s mellow! 
Dear old songs for ever new— 
Some true love, and laughter too— 
Pleasant wit, and harmless fun, 
And a dance when day 1s done! 
Music, wit, and wine well plied, , . e 
Whispered love by warm fireside, 
Mirth at all times all together, 
Make sweet May of Winter weather! 


The heartfelt character of this lyric sprang from the fact that ıt was 
largely a record Sf the real experienees of Domett’s own home. A 
letter from the sister of Sir Frederick Young thus describes that home 
“We can well remember that bright, unconventional, 1f somewhat rough 
“house in the [Camberwell] Grove, where ‘there was always such a 
“hvely atmosphere of freedom, interest and gay fun We used to go 


“round there whenever we could, when we used so often to stay with 


/ Ì 
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“our grandparents at Denmark Hill” This is the house Domett 
describes ın his “Song for a family party ” which Browning also copied 
at Woodford :— 
; By the house we’ve often shaken— 
° House where most of us were born— 
Where the dance grew wild and romping 
And we’ve kept it up till morn! 


` Not that shadows did not fall upon that home, for the same song 
speaks of “bereavements mourned in common,” such as the death of 
Domett’s mother when he was a boy of six, and that of his brother 
Edward, Browning’s schoolfellow Another great sorrow was 
commemorated ın some hexameter verses addressed directly to 
Browning’s Woodford hostess, which he would copy with peculiar 
sympathy The lines are called “A soul of goodness ın things evil, r 
and tell of the sad days, ın 1841, when blindness had fallen upon 
Domett’s father, and of the sight-giving operation which ensued — 


There ın his darkness the Old Man, hoary with seventy winters— 
Lionlike—equal to all—lording ıt sternly o'er pain, 


endured his anguish, and then followed the “triumph,” when light 
once more r 


Gladdened the eyes that of yore gleamed as he oft would recount 
Feats of Sea-Captains,—our grand ones! : 


These are noticeable words; for the tales of “our grand ones,” told by 
the truly “lon-lhke” Captain Domett, and by the brisk, dapper, little, 
srey-haired Captain Pritchard count for much in the evolution of 
Browning's stirring lines — 


Nobly, nobly Cape St Vincent to the north-west died away , 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz bay , 

Bluish,’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay ; 

In the dimmest north-east distance, dawned Gibraltar grand and gray, 

“ Here and here did England help me,—how can I help England ?”—say, 


Is ıt to be wondered that when, in 1877, Domett collected and 
added to these early poems he desired to associate Brownmg with his 
volume? This he proposed at first to do by using as a title the words 
from “Waring "—Hed ge-side chance-bladeg, but realising that the 
bond between himself and his frend would be made more evident to 
his reaslers by means of a dedication, he wrote — 


To (if ever there were one!) “a mighty poet and a subtle-souled 
psychologist”—to Robert Browning, this little bqok, with a hearty 
wish the tabte were worthier? is affectionately ascrıbed. 


Browning was deeply touched by this dedication, and also by die 
memories awakened by the inclusion among the “Flotsam” of the 
lmes Domett had sent to him in manuscript ın 1841 “on a 
“certan critique on Pippa Passes” These lines began with an 
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expression of scorn for the small-mindedness of the unnamed critic, 
who ıs compared to a black squat beetle which _ 
Has knocked himself full-butt with blundering trouble, 
Against a Mountain he can neither double 
Nor ever hope to scale So, like a free, 
Pert, self-complacent Scarabzeus, he 
Takes 1t into his horny head to swear— j 
There’s no such thing as any mountain there! 
' Domett’s best poetry ıs undoubtedly to be found in his Ranolf and 
Amohia, which exhibits, as Tennyson ttuly said, “intellectual subtlety, 
“great powers of delineating delicious scenery and imaginative fire” 
The poem isa long one of fourteen thousand lines—some four thousand 
longer than Paradzse Lost—and the narrative portion 1s neither closely . 
knit nor sufficiently impressive Ranolf,a metaphysical Scotch student 
deeply read in philosophy, being wearied of the civilisation of the West, - 
sails to New Zealand, where he saves the life of the lovely Maon 
maiden, Amohia, and loves her This 1s resented by the villain of the 
story, the wicked priest Kangapo, who desires to gain the hand of 
Amohia for the chief he serves Ranolf therefore escapes When the 
suit of the Maon chieftain ıs urged upon Amohia, she too flees— 
„swimming across the lake by moonlight The lovers are united, but 
the wiles of Kangapo secure their separation, and Ranolf, believing 
Amohia to be dead, ıs about to return to Europe alone, when he 
discovers her, and they take ship together 
Of the poem as a whole Mr Hutton, in a long and sympathetic 
review 1n the Spectator, said, “It ıs hardly a complete poem, but ıt is 
“full of poetry its author is a man of great onginality and 
“buoyant imaginative life No one who really understands the book 
“can help.thoroughly enjoying it, whatever he may think of it as a 
“work of art” With this judgment no one, I believe, could quarrel 
Like many other long poems ıt will be appreciated ın portions, and ıt 
will appeal—or has appealed—to two kinds of readers those who 
enjoy the treatment of what Browning termed “subjects of all others ^ 
“the most urgent for expression,” subjects connected with the “develop- 
, ment of a soul,” and those who delight in beautiful description The ° 
former readers will turn to passages such as the long andthe very able 
account of the philosophical education of Ranolf ın Book I, and ıts 
reflections upon the difficulty of choosing as a profession law, medicine 
or divinity In connection with this last occurs a passage on Reualism, 
much appreciated by the author of Chrzstmas Eve, and pronounced by 
Tennyson to be “an arrow that hits the bull’s-eye” Who, asks 
Domett, i a ; a 
: Would think to quell the Evil all about 
With candlesticks and censers? satisfy 
The crave for Infinite Good that cannot die 
` With trim and tinselJled haberdashery ? 
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Would any heart remorse had desperate driven, 
Or milder sense of ‘Sın’ abased, on heaven 

In accents guided by the gamut call, 

And @o-re-mt-sol-fa the God of all ? 


" The lover of descriptive poetry will rejoice in the splendid description 
by the son and brother of a sea-captain, of furling the ship’s sails, and 
will perhaps almost echo the words of Domett’s fnend, Joseph 
Arnould, “Your descriptions of scenery are the most real and vivid I 
“know of in any poet, and by your attention to form and colour you 
“place your readers in the very midst of the lakes, forests and 
“mountains of New Zealand What a lovely land ıt must be!” As 
one who has visited many of the spots described by Domett, and who 
was privileged to see the lovely pmk and white terraces in all their 
exquisite beauty and glory, I can endorse much, but not quite all, of 
Arnould’s eulogy What Browning felt on reading his fnend’s poem 
he has himself expressed — 


\ 


I don’t know, though I cannot but care a good deal, how the poem 
may have been received and valued, but I am sure it 1s a great and 
astonishing performance, of very varied beauty and power I rank 
it under nothing—taken altogether—nothing that has appeared ın 
my day and generation for subtle, yet clear writing about subjects 
of all others the most urgent for expression and the least easy in 
treatment while the affluence of illustration, and dexterity in 
bringing to bear upon the story every possible aid from every imaginable 
quarter, and that with such treasures new and old of language and 
such continuance of music in modes old and new—well, I hope I am 
no more surprised at the achievement than 1s consistent with my always 
having held to the belief that whenever “ Waring ” reappeared, some 
such effect would follow the phenomenon In fine, the Poem 1s 
worth the thirty years’ work and experience and even absence from 
home, and whether people accept ıt now, or let ıt alone for a while, in 
the end appreciated it 1s certain to be I shall wait a little and read 
it again—in no fear but that what I believe now will be confirmed 
hereafter meantime my hearty congratulations - 


This cordial letter ıs dated October 18th, 1872, and ın Domett’s 
Diary ıs the following entiy fór October 24th, but six days later “To 
“Brownings He was out Had a long chat with Miss Browning 
“When I alluded to the good-natured partiality with which he had 
“writtén about my book, Sarianna said she knew he gave his sincere 
“opmidn of ıt, because she had heard him say precisely the same things 
“about ıt to a friend of theirs—I think a sister of Leighton the RA” 


W HALL GRIFFIN 
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HESE, on one view at least, are the earliest known specimens 
_ of Christian exposition outside the New Testament itself. 

If they do not add to the authentic sayings of Christ which have 
reached us, they do add to our knowledge of how those sayings 
impressed early believers ın Jesus as the supreme revelation of God 
and of man’s destiny They represent the results of early Christian 
experience and meditation face to face with our Gospels This surely 
is much, especially 1f the experience and meditation be that of the 
first or second decade of the second century, in some circle in 
Alexandria, the spiritual centre of the ancient world at that date 
The Sayings in question survive in two or three distinct groups of 
papyrus fragments, which date from about the latter half of the third 
century. Their contents were much as follows, though the words ın 
italics are actually missing, while those ın brackets represent only the 
present writer’s own opinion, based on such traces as survive — l 

“Such (were) the sayings (the wonderful ones) which Jesus the hving 
“Lord, spoke to the dzsczples and Thomas, and he said fo them, 
“Whosoe’er shall hearken to these words shall never taste of death. 

“Sath Jesus Let not the seeker cease (from seeking) until fe finds, 
“and when he finds he shall be astonished, and astonished he shall 
“reach the kingdom, anéreaching the kingdom he shal? rest 

“Sath Jesus: (Say not),* who are those that draw us (unto the king- ` 
“dom, if) the kingdom is in heaven? (For I say unto you at) the 
“fowls of the heaven and every creature the which is under the earth 


_ “or upon the earth and thé fishes of the sea, these are they that draw 


“you, and thékingdom of heavens within you, and whosoever comes 
“to know Azmself ‘shall find it And ye, whenéert ye shall come to 
“know yourselves, ye shall be aware that sons are ye of the Father 


| * J suggest u) elmnre, comparing Rom. x 6, p} emys The idea of Deut xxx 12 ff 
there ın view, as developed in terms of Job xu. 7 f, explains the first half of this 
Saying » 

F Kai dpets, Stray, cf. örav epy eT A In Saying I 
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“Most High’ and ye shall know yourselves zx the cty of God and ye 
“are the city. ` 

“Sath Jesus Aman shall not hesitate (as touching the Fathers)? to 
“ask questions (freely, even enquiring) as to the place of (glory) , bui 
“ve shall know that many first shall be last and the last first, and (¢hey 
“shall partıcıpate in glory)§ 

“Saith Jesus Everything that ıs not before thy face and that which 
“is hidden from thee shall be revealed to thee for there ıs nothing 
“hidden which shall not be made manifest, nor buried which shall not 
“be raised (or unearthed) || 

“His disciples interrogate him and say How shall we fast and how 
“shall we pray and how shall we do alms{ and what shall we observe 
“of such matters? ` 

“Saith Jesus As do the hypocretes,** do not ye, [but according to 
“the standard of] the truth and the hidden [reality of things] Blessed 
“is [he who so does|tt ` 


“andtt then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote that 1s in thy 
“brother’s eye 

“Saith Jesus Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in no wise find 
“the kingdom of God (or Jesus), and except ye make the Sabbath a 
“real Sabbath, ye shall not see the Father « 

“Saith Jesus I stood in the midst of the world and in the flesh was 
“I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and none found I 
“athirst among them, and my soul grieveth over the sons of men, 
“because they are blind in their heart and see not therr wxetchedness 
“and poverty 

“Saith Jesus Wherever there are wo, they are noż without ‘God, and 
“wherever there ıs one alone, I say, I am with hm Rase the stone, 
“and there shalt thou find me, cleave the log, and there am I 

“Sath Jesus A prophet ıs not acceptable in his own country, 
“neither doth a physician work cures upon them that know him 

“Sath Jesus: A city built on the top of a high hull, and stablished, 
“can peither fall nor be hid 

“Sath Jesus Thou hearest with one ear, (but the other thou hast 


“closed)”$§ , 


* Read Yyisrov, and comp Ps Ixxxn 6 

t Read respè rõv warépwy, 1n the sense of Rom xv 8,1 Cor x I, Heb 1 I 

t wapgnoig Kai toropiiv 

§ Forsome such reconstruction of the whole saying, I would refer to the opening 
of our Apocalypse of Peter, between which and our Saying a literary relation seems 
probable 

| Reading éfopiterat j 

T So Dr Swete ` š 

** With allusion to Matt vi 2, 5. 16, cf Didache, vin 1x i 

tt The words ın square brackets do not aim at giving the original exactly, but only 
its general sense 

tt The beginning of fragment 2, several pages being lost 

§§ I prefer, “Thou hearest unto thy ear (év@7tov), but thy understanding thou 
closest” In any case the sense ıs the same cf, Matt. xin 13 ÅKOŬOVTES OÙK 
akovovsw obSé cuviovaty, j 
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The prime problem touching these Sayings ıs not the date of the 
collection as such, though that too 1s important, but the essential 
nature of the component Sayings and the idea of the whole Even the 
original editors admit a knowledge of the Fourth Gospel as more 
than probable, and so a date of composition not earlier than the second 
century—a result which should be taken as settled But they add, 
“The Sayings themselves can contain at any rate some elements which 
“are not derived from the Canonical Gospels, and go back to the first 
s century ” Even this modest clum will be shown to be more than 
doubtful Before dealing, however, with this matter, ıt will be well to 
define our attıtude to three contentions put forward as applying to the 
fragment first discovered, and which they re-affirm in view of the 
new one, containing as it does the opening of the same collection 
(though not’ from the same MS) 

(a) “The Sayings had no traceable thread of connection with each 
“other, beyond the fact of their being ascribed to the same speaker” 
If I questioned this in 1897, still more strongly do I dispute it now. 
The very fact that the collection 1s proved to contain dialogue makes 
the allegation most improbable The working out of the proof must 
be reserved for the present | Yet it may here be pointed out that the 
connection between the 4th and 5th Sayings of the fresh papyrus 
1s hot as shght as the editors suppose, witness the idea of Azddenness 
as marking the things of the Kingdom, seen in the word “hidden ” 
(a7ro)xexpuyzpev(ovy) common to both, and the “constant change in 
“the persons addressed” ‘can be explained quite naturally, as the 
second person singular in the 4th, for instance, follows easily on the 
third person singular of the 3rd ‘ 

But more important for the present purpose 1s position (4), that none 
of the Sayings imply a post-resurrectional point of view To my mind 
the contrary, as regards the situation presupposed by the collection as 
a whole, is clearly imphed in the opening, both by the phrase “the 
“hving (Lord),” which 1s to be taken ın the sense of Rev 1.1 7f,“Tam 
i the Living One—and I became dead, and lo, I am alive for 
“evermore ” (which probably determined our compiler's language} and 
by the addition of the words, “and Thomas,” to “ the disciples ” 
(the papyrus here fails, but see 1 32 below) in a description of the 
recipients of the Sayings ‘which virtually defines the occasion also 
For the reference to John xx 261s almost certain It affords the one 
occasion when Thomas could be specified, along with, yet as dfStinct 
from, his fellowtdisciples That this situation was in mind, 1s con- 
firmed alike by the character and the source of the words which at once 
follow, as a sort of keynote to the wRole collection “ Every one that 
“hearkens to these words shall never taste of death” It matters 
little that “the familar Sayings ın the Canonical Gospels which are 
“parallel to those found ” In our papyrus “are there assigned to our 
“Lord’s lifetime, including even John vim 52”, nor again that the 
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questions addressed to Jesus ın the 5th Saying “clearly belong to a 
“class of problems which are known to have been raised by our 
“Lord’s disciples and others in His lifetime” The difficulty thus 
stated is fully met by the opeming itself, in keeping with the passage 
in Luke (xxiv 44 ff), which 1s practically parallel to John xx 20, viz, 
“These are My sayings which I spake to you, being yet with you . 
“Then opened He their minds to understand the Scriptures” (ovror oi 
Adyoe prov ods ~AdAnoa, rà) That is, the compiler presents what he 
believes to be substantially* the re-publıcatzon, to his now more receptive 
disciples, of the Master’s essential teaching, which naturally repeats 
many sayings uttered dunng the earlier ministry His idea 1s to set 
forth anew, ın a more adequate and spiritual form, and as he beheved 
“the living Lord” had himself done,t the real meaning underlying 
that teaching as found mainly in the Synoptists The idea of the 
exact situation, and a sanction for the legitimacy of such a re-writing, 
both came to him through the Fourth Gospel, the “spimtual” Gospel, as 
Clement calls it The Synoptic sayings as a whole suffered for present 
and practical purposes, from being too historical or conditioned in 
ther phrasing and setting Indeed, they were susceptible of an 
external and narrowly Judaic acceptation, which was fraught with 
peril in the environment in which they were now exercising their 
influence on conduct and ideals To remove this danger an effort had 
to be made to reproduce them in something like the form in which 
they might be supposed to have been given forth afresh by the Risen 
Lord, to disciples whose “understanding” was now “ opened” to 
perceive a deeper and eternal meamng The editors themselves concede 
that the Saying, “J stood ın the midst of the world and in the flesh 
“was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken and none found 
“I athirst among them, and My soul grzeveth over the sons of men,” 
etc, rather suggests a post-resurrectional point of view Surely it 
does, and surely the opening, as now expounded, makes such an 
` interpretation of this Saying the only one really tenable 

The third of the theses under examination 1s, (c) “that they are 
“not 1 themselves heretical, and that though the asceticism of Log 2 
“and the mystic character of Log 5 (in the series of 1897) were 
“obviously capable of development in Encratite and Gnostic directions, 
“the Sayings as a whole are much nearer 1f style to the New Testa- 
“ment than to the apocryphal literature of the middle and end of the 
“secoftd century” This exactly fits the facts, and we need not dwell 

* This I take to be the force of the clumsy phrase of rotor of Adyor, “the suchlike 
were the sayings.” the writer claiming only to give an approximate report of what 
must have been said on that occasion, ag described ın our Gogpels (see Acts 1 2 f 
esp “living”, “speaking the things touching the Kingdom of God”) 

+ The analogy afforded by Acts 1 6 ff ıs here instructive, especially for the 
Master's words as elicited by questions (pwrwv) on the ausciples’ part The 
corrective and deepening so#f in either case 1s identical In this light our Sayings 


may be regarded as a fountain-head of the stream of “ post-resurrectional” hterature 
which flowed so freely 1n the ancient Church Its nearest coevals would be the 
a 


Preaching and Apocalypse of Peter 


2 
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on ıt further, though ıt helps to confirm our own conclusion But there 
1s one other matter which must be cleared up, before we return to the 
central issue with which we began ; 

“The chief dividing line in the controversy,” say the editors, “ hes 
“between those who agreed with our suggestion that 2 (the Logia of 
“1897) belonged to a collection of Sayings as such, and those who 
“considered 2 to be a series of extracts from one or more of the 
“numerous extra-canonical gospels which are known to have circulated 
“in Egypt in the second century Does 1 (the fresh series) help to 
“decide the question in either direction?” They go on to argue that 
it favours their own view, in spite of the przmd facze countenance to 
the other theory afforded by the dialogue ın Saymg 5, which 
seems to suggest extracts from a Gospel narrative Now I 


quite concur in their verdict agamst this latter hypothesis: =- 


yet this is far from setthng the matter ın favour of the ` 


alternative given above “The chief dividing lne” may be 
as, the editors ‘state it: but there was a third theory which 
seemed to combine the strength of each of the other positions over 
against its rival, the view, namely, that the Sayings! were not authentic 
so far as they differed from our Canonical Gospels, but rather free 
renderings of matter derived therefrom, together with fresh reflective 
developments starting from such Evangelic matenals >- This view 
enjoyed the weighty advocacy of Drs Sanday and Taylor, the most 


important English authorities on the Logia of 1897, and as I thought. 


it the truest then, so I regard it now as demonstrated by the new 
series and its introductory words | 


I 

While Harnack in 1897 urged the “Gospel according to the 
“Egyptians” as the source from which the Logia were extracts; with 
the links of narrative left out, Zahn looked in quite another quarter for 
the source desiderated. Observing the Jewish-Chnstian feeling and 
colour of the Sayings, he turned to the “Gospel of the Twelve” men- 
tioned by Origen (Schol zu Luc 1 1), which he identified with the 
Ebionite Gospel known to Epiphanius The Jewish-Chnstign, or 
better, Hellenistic Christian, strain in the Sayings 1s rendered yet more 
certain by the new senes. but Zahn’s particular conception of its 
origin is nevertheless to be rejected The objections urged by Dr 
Sanday still hold good. The Chnstology of this Ebionite Gospel— 
as distinct from Jerome’s Gospel secundum Hebreos—was of quite 


‚another order than the rather Alexandrine type ımplıed in our Sayings 


Further, their Egyptian provenance and Alexandrine mysticism exclude 
the thorough-going use of a Gospel Stherwise known as current only 
in Syria. But the imtial mistake 1s ohe' not peculiar to Zahn, one 
indeed which our Sayings may perhaps prove the means of finally 
clearing up, to wit, the identification of -Onigen’s “Gospel of the 
“Twelve” with Epiphanws’ Ebionit® Gospel 


~ 
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Commenting on Luke’s use of the word “essayed” ın connection 
with the composition of the many Evangelic narratives prior to his 
own Gospel, Origen says this probably refers to the :mperfect qualifi- 
cations of those who wrote Gospels other than Canonical ones “As 
“to that entitled ‘The Gospel according to (the) Egyptians’ and the 
“one entitled ‘The Gospel of the Twelve, the authors ‘essayed’ 
“There is current also ‘The Gospel according to Thomas’ Nay, 
“before now, even Basilides boldly ventured to write a ‘Gospel 
“according to Basilides’ Many, therefore, have indeed ‘ essayed’ 
“both ‘according to Matthias’ and a number of others But to the 
“Four alone doth the Church of God give its preference” Now Ongen 
knew and used with much deference the Gospel secundum Hebreos, as 
later ıt was known and used by Jerome But this he does not allude to 
here, partly because he did not wish to class it with such ‘mere 
“attempts” at Gospel-composition, and partly because, bemg written 
in Aramaic, 1t was not familiar to his Greek readers On the other 
hand, it ıs most unlikely that he would refer in this way to the 
Ebionite Gospel, of the very existence of which he seems to have been 
unaware, to judge from Eusebius’ words about the Ebiomtes, in which 
he is following Origen in the main (Hzst Eccl mm 27) Indeed, 
Eusebius himself shows no knowledge of any but one Ebionite Gospel, 
which, like Ongen, he calls that “According to (the) Hebrews” 
Hence, as even Origen never cites anything from the “Gospel of the 
“Twelve ”—though he classes ıt with that according to the Egyptians 
and refers ıt to the very earliest stage of Gospel-composition—we 
have so far no evidence bearing on its nature, save that presumably it 
was current in Egypt and was of Alexandrine origin It 1s only when 
we go back in time, from Orgen to Clement, that hght begins to break 
on the problem 

Clement in one place (Strom 11 9, 45) cites “The Gospel according 
“to (the) Hebrews”, but ıt can hardly be what Origen and Jerome 
mean by this title For (1) Clement did not know Aramaic, and even 
had he himself been able to read such a Gospel, he would not cite 
it to Greek-speaking readers ın quite a casual way, much less repeat 
the quotation three books later on (v 14, 96) allusively, as “those 
“well-known words” (éeiva) Then (2) Jerome never cites the saying 
in question, though it 1s far more striking than many he quotes from 
his Palestinian Hebrews’ Gospel Finally (3) the Saying smacks far 
more of philosophic Alexandria than of the most Judaic of Palestimian 
circles Our conclusion 1s, that what Ongen called the Gospel “of the 
“Twelve,” Clement thought of as that “according te (the) Hebrews ” 
(ze, the Judzo-Chnistians of Egypt), in contrast to the native Gospel 
“according to (the) Egyptians” This, then, would be a hkely enough 
source for our Sayings, and as a matter of fact the one quotation 
Clement gives from ıt corresponds to the first of our Sayings “Let 
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“not him who seeks cease (from his seeking*) until he find, and 
“when he finds he shall be lost ın wonder, and having wondered 
‘ “he shall reign, and having reigned he shall rest” But why, having 
got rid of the idea that Clement 1s quoting the Palestiman Gospel 
according to Hebrews, and also of the notion that the Ebionite Gospel 
` known'to Epiphanims late in the fourth century (perhaps a special 
modification of the one cited by Jerome) was current in Alexandria 
early in the second, should we postulate an otherwise unknown Greek 
_ “Gospel according to Hebrews” simply to supply a source for the 
Saying common to our collections of Sayings and Clement’s Gospel? 
Why may not’ our collection itself be what Clement knew as the 
“Gospel according to (the) Hebrews?” It isquite easy to believe that 
it might be known by one name to Clement ın his day, and by another 
to Origen ın his l 
Be all this as ıt may, it 1s striking that our Sayings should appear 
on twof distinct papyri found in one place, where our Canonical 
Gospels are so far rather conspicuous by their absence Surely the, 
phenomena point to the collection having been a well-known one, 
such as the “Gospel of the Twelve” must have been, for Origen to 
name it as he does And if it was a work based eclectically on the . 
most spiritual of the canonical Sayings, ıt may well have superseded 
‘the Synoptic Gospels to some degree in certain-localities ! 
The conclusion thus reached, namely, that our Sayings themselves 
* constitute the Al¢éxandnne “Gospel according to (the) Hebrews” as 
known to Clement, commends itself as the simplest synthesis on many, 
grounds But two may here be specified, ın addition to those already 
set forth Jt gives the best account of the traces in Clement’s 
writings of a considerable number of phrases found ın our Sayings $ 
Further, the view that our Sayings came to be known as a Gospel 
according to (Alexandrine) Hebrews, sets ın its true light at once their 
origin and their special aim In the former relation, it justifiés to the 
full Dr Sdnday’s words used in 1897§ “There was a cultivated 
“Judaism at Alexandna as well as ın Palestine, and the tone of thought 
“expressed in the Sayings appears to be Alexandrian rather shan 
~ “Palestinian We could imagine that they were in the succession of 
“the Wisdom of Solomon, with a tinge from the Wisdom of Sirach. 
“It ıs the great interest of the Logia that ın any case they introduce us 
“to a side-growth of primitrve Christiamty which has hitherto been 
“hidden” Their author, he concludes, .was probably “a Gr%eco- 
“Egyptian Jew under Palestiman influence, _ who has heartily 
“embraced Christianity ” y 


e 

* So I think ıt safest to restore (= rod (nreiv),1n view of the fact that Clement 
gives no express object after 6 čnræäv, which 1s easily explained if no object was 
specified ın the original 

t The case 1s further strengthened if our closing suggestion be admitted ~ 

+ These points of contact have been examined most fully by Dr Armitage 
Robinson in the £xfosttor for December, 1897 

§ Two Lectures on the “Sayings of Jesus”, p 48 
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Here we have an adequate account of “the elegant Hebraistic form 
“in which the Sayings are cast,” with their constant parallelism We 
may add also that the spirit of Philo 1s felt, blending with the Masters 
own words about “seeking,” “finding,” and “resting,” in relation to 
“the Kingdom,” ın the first and most charactenstic* Saying, where, as 
Clement suggests, the emphasis on “wonder” 1s akin to the Platonic 
doctrine in the Theetetus Hellemstic Alexandrinism 1s the psycho- 
logical climate of our Sayings, and very interesting ıs ıt to observe, 
for the first time, how the Christianity which sprang to birth ın its midst 
solved the serious problem of Jewish particularistic observances This 
we see 1n the turns it gives to the older traditional Sayings, and the 
glosses ıt adds thereto—generally by way of a supposed parallel state- 
ment in the style of its own Sapiential literature But conscious as it was, 
at first, that 1ts effort was to sublimate the historical deposit of teaching 
into the purely and universally spiritual for man as man, its instinct 
was to assume that the Master had Himself done the like for his own 
mner circle, after the Resurrection had freed Him from the trammels 
of the national religion which conditioned his teaching during his 
historical mimistry proper Thus the whole higher interpretation of 
his teaching ıs cast ın the post-Resurrectional form, and therewith we 
have the secret of the baffling phenomena presented by the first batch 
of these Sayings, with their formal “Saith Jesus ” and the timeless and 
non-histoncal cast of the maxims Now we can see that this character- 
istic, with its often mystical effect, 1s really due to the peculiar historical 
or quasi-historical situation to which they are all relative, as the 
teaching of the Risen Saviour addressing humanity ın the persons of 
His disciples Thus the recurring “Sath Jesus” 1s only accidentally 
mystical; ıt ıs meant primarily to be the historic present of a narrative 
that has no movement, save that of the developing thought Such 
movement as there 1s beyond this depends upon the literary expedient 
of dialogue, troduced here and there to break the monotony of the 
smaller divisions marked by the recurring formula, and which thus 
helps to articulate the thought into larger wholes, as well as to give 
more evividness to the presentation. These observations on the 
formula “Sath Jesus” in the hght of the new Sayings, are, if well 
grounded, of great importance, not only for the understanding of these 
Sayings as they stand, but also as preparing the way for another step 
in our construction which might otherwise seem more hardy than it 
really is 

So far we have spoken only of the “New Sayings of Jesus,” in 
which our editors recognise part of the same collectiog as the “Logia ” 


* It 1s not more characteristic of these Sayings than ıt 1s marked off by a some- 
thing from the real words of Jesus Its affinities, both ın form (artistic poise and 
movement) and ın feeling, are rather with the ‘faithful saying” in 2 Tim u arf, 
“Tf we died with Him, we shall also hve with Hım 1f we endure, we shall also reign 
with Him,” &c In both we hear the voice of Christian experience in response to 
the revelation in Jesus : 
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of 1897 But they have published along with these what they describe 
as a “Fragment of a Lost Gospel” If, however, ıt be true (1) that the 
Sayings themselves were once regarded as a Gospel, and (2) that they 
are really a sort of narrative, descnptivé of an interview between “the 
“living Lord” and His Apostles, wherein the report now and then 
breaks into dialogue, and so into a ‘more plainly historical setting , 


‘what 1s there to forbid the view that the Gospel Fragment ıs also a 


part of the same Gospel, which we have learned to call the Alexandrine 
“Gospel according to (the) Hebrews?” 

Here 1s the Fragment, so far as made out — 

(dl 1—7) Be not careful from morn till even, nor from even till 
morn, either for your food, what ye shall eat, or for your raiment, what 
ye shall put on (7—13) Ye are far better than the hles which 


(card not),* neither spin and having one garment, whereip are ye too ' 


(lacking)?+ (13—16) Who could add to your stature? He Himselft 
will give you your garment 

(17—23) , His disciples say unto Him When wilt Thou be mamfest ° 
to us, and when shall we see Thee? Sath He When ye shall put off 
your garments and not feel shame 


j 


(41—49) He began to say The key of knowledge they bhid. 


Themselves they entered not in, nerther suffered they those who were 


‘entering fo enter But become ye prudent as serpents and harmless. 


as doves§ ` ° : 

Want of space forbids the full development of this thesis beyond 
the point already attained by anticipation Yet one objection ıs 
so obvious as to demand a word or two, where many would be 
more fitting I do not here refer to the ımperfect tense, “He began 

“Cor, went on) to say” (Aeye), m 1 41 “His disciples say to Him,” 
and “saith He,” in I 17f and 21, prepare us for this, once we admıt 
that “Saith Jesus” ıs ın the admitted Sayings a true historical present, 
being paralleled by “His disciples question Him and say” m 1 32 of the 
new series ‘I refer rather to the saying in the Fragment Il 22f, which 
seems akin to one found, with certain variations, both in the Hemily 
known as 2 Clement and in the Gospel according to the Egyptians 
(as quoted by Clemens Alex im several passages in 9¢vom II, 
possibly at second-hand, “cf Lightfoot’s note on 2 Clem xu 2) 
I have examined the subject pretty fully, as also some other literary 
problems rısıng out of these Sayings as a whole, and hope ere lofty to 
justify my views at length Enough now to state my conclusion as 
to the relation between the forms of this saying in the Fragment and 
in the other extant authonties, whith 1s, that the Fragment enjoys 

* Read où Saiver, carrying out the idea of ov výlet E 
t Read ral &y Exovres čvõvua Ti evdeis kal duis , 
t ze , the One who alone could add to your stature, 1f He willed 


§ The last sentence, and the exact wording of what goes-before, I owe to Rev, 
W C. Allen 
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the prionty This being so, the natural inference holds, that the 
Sayings—ze the Alexandrine Gospel according to the Hebrews—was 
one of the sources of the Gospel according to the Egyptians Such 
may well be the case, if ıt date from before 120 AD, as Dr Sanday 
thought ın 1897 (ut supra p 44) 

This in an interesting and illuminative result, and ıt carnes with it 
a good many others which cannot here be indicated. But enough has 
been said to show that, while differmg widely from the accomplished 
editors as to the origin and historical value of the Sayings——not one 
of which, m my opinion, adds to our knowledge of Jesus’ own words, 
save indeed as to ther power to quicken souls to high and pure 
thought, as well as life—I am as far as possible from minimising the 
value of their extraordinarily happy find. Indeed, I can adopt their 
own second lne of thought ın relation to its significance, and say, 
“Even so the two [may we not say, three?] papyn are of great interest 
“as revealing a hitherto unknown development of primitive belief upon 
“the nature of Christs teaching, and supplymg new and valuable 
“evidence for determining the relationship of the uncanonical Gospels 
“to the main.current of orthodox Christianity” (p 33) So strongly 
do I echo the last words, that, at the nsk of seeming paradox, I would 
sum up my opinion by saying that, as a link between hitherto unrelated 
or obscure phenomena, literary ¡and historical, the Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings are the most important discovery in the field of primitive 
Christianity since the Dzdache appeared, bringing order ın its path 
Indeed the two documents are similar in more ways than one 
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WILL THE WAR CHANGE RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY? 


USSIA 1s the centre of the political system of’ Europe and, one 
might almost add, of the world For the powerful influences | 
of which she ıs still the source make themselves felt ın every quarter 
of the globe, while the varying force with which she attracts or repels 
other Great Powers continues to be one of the principal factors in the 
domain of international relations The scope of the Anglo-French 
agreement, which may become ın time a most efficient instrument of 
peace, is still circumscribed, not to say narrowed, by France’s obliga- 
tions to her ally Germany’s attitude towards Great Britain 1s likewise 
modified, without being wholly shaped, by the services which she owes, 
or at any rate renders, to her Eastern neighbour The Christians of 
Turkey, and the petty States of the Balkans, look to Russia for the 
word which would seal or alter their fate And the ebb and flow of the 
vast political forces of the Middle and Far East are almost wholly 
regulated by the periodic action of the great Russian mass 
That action will not be stayed or weakened by the effects of the 
present war On the contrary, it is hkely to be furthered and 
strengthened thereby For the success of Russia’s Eastern policy 
depends henceforward upon her taking into partnership other Powers 
to whose sympathy or antipathy before the campaign She would have 
been utterly indifferent The only condition which could bring about 
a noteworthy change ın that respect 1s the substitution of Constitufional 
for absolute Government At any rate, that 1s the general belief, and 
it has been amply confirmed by the ‘unanimous demand made by 
spokesmen of all classes 6f the population for peace with Japan and 
equal nghts for all nationalities ın the Russian Empire But so long 
as Russia and the Tsardom are one and the same, the policy of e®pan- 
sion will probably not be abandoned, and the problem with which 
Muscovite diplomacy will shortly be confronted in the Far East can 
be solved only with the active help of a foreign Power In other 
words, there must be a division of labour and a sharing of the spoils 
Tt follows that to obtain that co-operation and to provide the means of 
paying for ıt will constitute the task to which the directors of Russia’s 
foreign policy must at once addressehemselves 
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RUSSIA NEEDS A PARTNER GREAT BRITAIN 
DISQUALIFIED 


Great Britain as a candidate for partnership with Russia ıs a favourite 
theme of certain politiciansin England This arrangement, they urge, 
would relieve us of the necessity of taking thought about Germany’s 
designs and would tend to make peace permanent in Europe In 
truth, ıt is doubtful whether under present conditions our rapproche- 
ment with Russia would realise those expectations, and ıt ıs partly 
because such hopes are grounded upon ıt that Muscovy 1s so averse 
from encouraging those Erglish Radicals who think they are working 
to bring ıt about But it ıs likely enough that a Constitutional Russia 
would naturally gravitate towards Great Britain and would change the 
object of the nation’s activity from expansion abroad to development 
at home But to-day Russia 1s autocratic, and ıt would be rash to rely 
upon what to-morrow may bring Still even the Tsardom will in its 
` way desire peace ın the futare, because ıt longed for it inthe past But 
to the blessings of peace ıt ıs oftentimes bent on adding the spoils of 
war, and therein he the d-fficulty and the danger Peaceful invasion 
and bloodless conquest would seem to be the motto of those who are 
answerable for Russia’s foreign policy 

And Great Britam would be at best but a sleeping partner, whereas 
Russia’s future associate must be wakeful, nimble, pushing Our ideal 
is to keep things as they are, Russia’s to change them to her own 
advantage Her dislike cf war will hinder her from actually declaring 
it, but her eagerness for aggrandisement ıs so keen that ıt will move 


her to risk everything except what 1s indisputably a casus bell? And ` 


in order to lessen the number of such cases and the gravity of the 
incidental risks, it 1s indispensable that she. should dispose of formidable 
forces on land and water, forces which her nvals would not provoke 
even for the sake of a Chinese province or a Middle Eastern realm 
With a powerful army, a redoubtable navy and a circle of helpful friends, 
Russia would have little tò fear from antagonists who detest war and 
covet nobody’s territory Her will and power would then be almost 
identical And partnership for such objects ıs not precisely what Great 


Britain 1s ın quest of 
3 ° 


WHY ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS ARE PERIODICALLY, 
ae 


ENDANGERED 


All England 1s truly anxious to live ın friendship or at all events ın 
peace with Russia, while France % warmly seconding*her efforts Yet 
we seem not to make any headway About eight years ago our 
Ambassador at St Petersburg was confident that an all-round agree- 
ment was on the very point of being concluded Before him Sir Robert 
Monier had been quite sure that hg could accomplish the feat and sing 
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his Nunc diımittıs Domine But somehow we are still on the same spot 
as before, indeed, 1f anything rather further off For sınce the outbreak 
of the Russo-Japanese War our relations have passed through at least 
five Anglo-Russian crises, and many, who cannot be termed pessimists, 
predict that before the campaign 1s over we shall witness an Anglo- 
Russian war And the causes? One of the causes 1s the circumstance 
that the nature of the intercourse between the two nations depends 


‘ upon various Russian departments and personages, and sometimes upon 


quite casual influences Worse still, the view which many of those 
officials and persons take of our Government 1s erroneous and baneful 
They regard ıt as a swam consumed by a hopeless passion who even 
for a smile from his beloved will shrink from no sacrifice Russia has 


‘ but.to say “Agree to this, and you have a chance of my good graces,” 


whereupon our Government makes haste to comply with the demand. 
It was thus that Bntish warships were sent away from Port Arthur to 
render an all-round agreement possible Secondly, it*is believed that 
what cannot be gamed by coaxing can be wrested by threats, the’ 
British Government being willing to undergo almost any humihation 
rather than rsk war Example Our fear to send our warships back to 
Port Arthur when it was seized by, Russian vessels—although the- 
Russian Admiral had orders to give way and haul down his flag if we 
did re-enter the harbour When of two rival States the one 1s resolved 
to recoil only before certain war, and the other 1s believed to be ready 


. to endure all thmgs rather than msk war, it ıs clear that friendship 


1s out of the question and bickerings and scares will be the rule 


NEGOTIATIONS RESPECTING THE NORTH SEA 
INCIDENT 


The misunderstanding respecting the North Sea Incident was the 
fifthin order Would ıt were also the last! It was outlined at the time 
in the daily Press, but for the sake of the lessons it teaches ıt should 
be borne in mind by all who desire to see Great Britain and Russia 
frends The bare data will sufficé to teachawholesomelesson On the 
24th October, ıt became known that harmless British fishermen*in the 


‘North Sea had been fired upon by several Russian warships, two of 


their number killed and several wounded Excitement betame intense 
and widespread It was strengthened by the inability or unwillingness 


' of the Russian Government to offer satisfactory apologies or atongment, 


and’ our Foreign Office had to act with energy and without delay On 
the 29th October the Russian Ambassador, in view of the gravity of 
the situation, gave assurances, the essence of which—embodied ın Mr 
Balfour's Southampton speech—satisfied the British people Those 
assurances, it should be said, were neither drawn up nor even signed by 
Count Benckendorff, but that they were accepted by him we know 
from the Prime Minister Great, therefore, was the public disappoint- 
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ment when shortly afterwards the terms of that agreement were utterly 
violated, the Russian ships were allowed to continue their journey, and 
instead of the guilty persons being detained and sent for trial, only four 
officers acquainted with the facts were told off as witnesses Of guilt 
there wasno question The painful conclusion was drawn by everyone 
that if it was true that the assurances publicly communicated by Mr 
Balfour had ever represented the views of the Russian Government, 
then the Russian Government had arbitranly withdrawn those 
assurances 

Negotiations were then resumed, the British Foreign Office drawing 
a sponge over the repudiated agreement and considerably moderating 
its demand It finally formulated a declaration which, having been 
studied by the Russian Government, was agreed to, not verbally but in 
writing This time—on the 4th November—it was not Count 
Benckendorff the Ambassador, but Count Lamsdorff the Foreign 
Minister who wrote the official letter accepting zxtegrally the heads 
of that draft declaration, which he had received in French and in 
Enghsh This time then there could be no mistake, and Lord 
Lansdowne virtually said so to the nation in his Guildhall speech on 
the goth November The two Governments had agreed, he stated, to 
refer the matter to a Commission of Inquiry, whose duty it would be 
not only to ascertain the facts but to fix the responsibility and degree 
of blame to be attached to the individuals condemned That settle- 
ment was again accepted m England as final, and the excitement 
speedily calmed down Now ıt may be taken for granted that the Tsar, 

who was in frequent communication with Count Lamsdorff, had 
` sanctioned that arrangement before his departure from St Petersburg, 
which took place on the 7th November 

But a certain party in the State would seem to have taken advantage 
of His Mayjesty’s absence to upset that agieement, just as the agreement 
made by Count Benckendorff had been upset a few days before Some 
speak of them as the War Party, others as the Nationalists Anyhow, 
this is the way ın which the plan was carried out On the roth 
November a garbled version of Lord Lansdowne’s speech was 
published by the Russian Telegraph Agency It contained gross mis- 
translations calculated to wound Russia’s amour propre, and although 
these were “pointed out to the Directors Pf the Agency—who are 
Members of the Russian Foreign Office, and understood the significance 
of wat they did—they refused to change them The consequence 
was that the whole Russian Press attacked the British Foreign Minister 
and repudiated the settlement agreed upon by him and Count Lams- 
dorff Such a storm of indignation was let loose that even the Russian 
Foreign Minister of Affairs bent before 1t, and took back hs word 
The newspaper Press explained that the British people cared nothing 
further about the matter, the excitement had indeed at first been 
intense, and soft words were necessary to allay it. But now that was 
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all past, and if the North Sea Incident were consigned to oblivion, thè 
British people would not raise 1ts voice to protest That was believed, 
and on the 11th, November ıt was authoritatively statéd that Russia 
had accepted the British draft convention zm princzple only, but could 
not assent to the details For that reason on the next day Count 
Lamsdorff submitted a wholly new version to the British Government 
—a version differing materzally from that which he had already 
accepted integrally and in writing 


D 


' PEACE IS PRESERVED BY THE TSAR 


That was the point at which Lord Lansdowne drew the lne and 
uttered a zon possumus Butter articles ın the Russian Press continued 
ngland, ıt was said, desired an all-round agreement with Russia, and 


_ would submit almost to anything rather than spoil her chances of 


obtaining it The French organ of the Russian Foreign Office 
(Journal de St Pétersbourg) published extracts from articles alleged to 
have appeared in the Westminster Gazette” expressing a desire to 
dissolve the alliance with Japan and enter into partnership with Russia 
The Russian authorities, feeling sure that firmness would force the 
British Government to knuckle down, were consequently firm And 
the negotiations culminated 1n a crisis which has, been described as so 
grave that for the space of twenty years the relations of the two 
countnes had never been so tense Yet Reuter’s Agency asseverated 
day by day that there was no crisis, no hitch The Temps, too, while 
admıttıng the existence of a slight misunderstanding, attributed ıt to 
_ the fact (5) that the British Ambassador had actually forwarded to 
' Lord Lansdowne the convention defore ıt had been signed by Count 
Lamsdorff The Echo de Paris reported a difference of opinion 
between the two Governments, but added that Great Britain was 
prepared to yield on the subject And some influential British Press 
organs drew their information from those Paris journals As a matter 
of fact Great Britain did not and could not surrender her case' 

At that conjuncture (November 13th) the Tsar returned to his capital 
and took cognisance of the state of affairs On the r4th he received 
Ptince Mirsky and discussed the coming Zemsky Congress On the 
following day he gave atidience first to Admiral Alexeyeff, who 
remained five hours with him, and then to Count Lamsdorff `That 
same night rmportant despatches arrived from Port Arthur, whickehad 
been forwarded from Chefoo by the officers of the Rasstoropny and 
showed that the hope of the beleaguered garrison was ın the Baltic 
Squadron On the 16th November Count Lamsdorff was informed by 
the Russian Ambassador ın London that the British Government would 
not yield under any circumstances, and that the responsibility for 
further action would rest upon the Russian Government Then the 


* No such articles appeared’in the Westminster Gazette 
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Emperor, taking in the whole situation, intervened ın a pacific sense 
He ordered the British draft to be adhered to, with shght modifications 
which made still more clear Lord Lansdowne’s standpoint that the 
question of guilt should be left in abeyance until the tribunal had 
spoken On the following day the Novoye Vremya and the other 
journals which had raised or swelled thé outcry against the agreement 
adopted a gentle conciliatory tone, affirmed that there had never been 
a hitch in the negotiations and regretted the gross mistranslations of 
Lord Lansdowne’s speech which had been sent over the Empire 
But a few days later it published pæans to celebrate Russia’s signal 
victory over British politicians, over British diplomacy and over the 
British Press, thanks to her firmness and fearlessness 


THE THIRD SQUADRON AND THE DARDANELLES 


That firmness and fearlessness are now, ıt ıs said, to be displayed 
in getting the Russian Black Sea Squadron through the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles A Russian naval officer, Captain Klado, in a 
series of briliant articles lately published in the Novoye Vremya, 
pointed out the vastness of the task which Admiral Roshestvensky had 
been sent to accomplish, the inadequacy of the means at his disposal 
and the listlessness of the Admiralty authorities Captain Klado 1s 
a professor of naval science, the friend of Admurals Alexeyeff, Skrydloff 
and Roshestvensky, and the chief witness for Russia before the special 
tribunal appointed for the Hull case Captain Klado contends that the 
Baltic squadron ought never to have been sent out in its present 
strength, because being inferior to Togo’s fleet ıt is certain to be 
beaten, and as ıt constitutes the bulk of Russia’s navy, the remaming 
ships cannot make good its loss What should have been done then 
was to render ıt superior to the enemy’s naval force To an alert and 
intelligent Admuralty that precaution would have seemed possible and 
indispensable Now it ıs too late But what can still be done ıs to 
form a third squadron without delay For this purpose at least three of 
the, Black Sea warships are needed, and diplomatists ought to find the 
ways and means of opening the Dardanelles to them 

Those were the premisses from which a section of the Press drew 
the conclusion What ıs necessary to Russm’s navy ıs also feasible to 
her diplomacy ‘The treaties which regulate the closing of the 
Daudanelles and Bosphorus to ships of war might be abrogated by an 
exchange of views The Continental’Press would not object, and 
Great Britain might be coaxed or threatened coaxed by the perspec- 
tive of the sempiternal all-roundeagreement, threatened by the vision 
of war Besides, the matter does not concern England at all It isa 
question which touches only Russia and Turkey, and as the Porte 
allowed the cruisers to steam through from the Black Sea, it will not 
object to the battleships following in their wake, and neither will the 
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Great Powers of the manland As for England, she must be 
confronted with an accomplished fact, after which she will “save her 
“face” with a vehement protest. That in brief is the contention ofa 
section of the Russian Press, . ; 
Characteristic ın all this ıs the tacit resolve to entertain no argument 


" drawn from the obligation of respecting a solemn treaty That aspect 


of the matter is simply ignored Eastern diplomacy has eliminated it 
It ıs important to determme whether ıt be profitable or unprofitable to 


_ break the plighted word of the nation, but whether ıt be honourable or 


dishonourable 1s irrelevant. And if the gain outweighs the loss, then 
a bieach of faith 1s, so to say, obligatory For treaties are binding only 
so long as all the conditions which obtained at the moment when they 
were signed are still unchanged And that term sometimes barely 
suffices to let the ink with which they were written become dry For if 


` tıme, instead of standing still, has altered anything at all, ıt must always 


` 


be taken to have released that one of the “high contracting parties ” 
from its obligations who ıs chafing against the check Hence even 
official Russian diplomacy, which stands upon a much higher level than 
the political platform of the amateur statesman retained by influential 
journals—even official diplomacy brushes aside all za ponderabilza such 


‘as the duty of redeeming the nation’s pledge Thus na leading 


article of a Russian journal, presumably inspired by the Foreign Office , 
for the purpose of calming the fever of the Treaty breakers and Straits- 
openers, the line taken ıs we ought not to force the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, because the temporary profit would fall far short of the 
permanent loss “It would run diametuically counter to our interests,” . 
because the warships of other nations could afterwards enter the Black 
Sea * 

That beng the value of East-European treaties, their price ought to 
fall heavily in the diplomatic market But however this may be, the 
Dardanelles question will be settled solely mi accordance with Russia’s 
interests If a breach of the stipulations means war with England, 
Muscovy’s interests will point to faithful observance H not, the 
Straits will be forced Hence in the interest of Great Britain ard of » 
peace ıt 1s incumbent upon our Government to leave no mistake about 


“its attitude If we are not prepared to keep the outlet fro the Black 


r 


Sea closed at all costs, the sooner we inform Russia and Japan of our 
intention the better Nothing could be worse than that odious style 
of diplomatic brow-beating which ıs commonly known as bluff i 


` 


THE FINAP SOLUTION DEPENDS ON THE TSAR 


To what may be termed the naval line of reasoning the Russian 
Foreign Office demurs It discerns the political dangers involved 
therein and gauges them anght For the treaties undoubtedly 


* Russ, 14th D Scember, 1904. 
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empower Great Britain to intervene, while her obligations as Japan’s 
ally temporarily transform that nght into an umperious duty If the 
Russian warships passed into the Mediterranean from the Black Sea, 
Turkey would become zgso facto the ally of Russia, whereupon Great 
Britain must draw the practical consequences And that 1s a 
consummation which Count Lamsdorff is unwilling to face But even 
were the direct consequences less serious, the indirect results would stil] 
be permicious For Russia’s policy in the Near East, which after all 1s 
of immeasurably greater importance to her than the Manchurian 
adventure, would be jeopardised if the Russian fleet left the Black Sea. 
Again, Austria’s Balkan policy, which 1s for the moment identical with 
that of Russia, would be Iukewise upset Nor would the drawbacks end 
here France, the ally, and France’s friend, Italy, have no wish to see 
the naval conditions ın the Mediterranean radically changed by opening 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus There are but two Powers therefore 
who have nothing to urge against the change, and their rulers are said 
to have given their blessing (Christian and Mohammedan) to Captain 
Klado’s undertaking The Novoye Vremya states expressly that 
foreign diplomacy 1s backing the movement 

The Russian Admiralty ıs also alleged to be ın favour of the agitation. 
But the contrary is really true Captain Klado’s articles embody an 
indictment of the Russian Admuralty, and for this he has been 
condemned to loss of liberty for-a few days The public applaud 
his courage, and taking his side bid fair to make him a popular hero 
Two days before he was punished by the Grand Duke Alexis, he had 
received a sword of honour from the Tsar And on the action of the 
Tsar the solution of the Straits difficulty will now depend If His 
Majesty believes that in spite of a sincere desire on the part of our 
Government to meet Russia half way he is really face to face with a 
non possumus, which cannot be modihed until the campaign 1s ended, 
his love of peace will inspire him to do the nght thing at the ‘nght 
moment, as he did on the 16th November In such cases as these the 
conviction that our Government can be wheedled or intimidated 
without end ıs baleful in the extreme 


° JAPAN AS RUSSIA’S FUTURE ALLY 


Whatever else the war may involve, ıt cannot bring utter disaster to 
erfħer belligerent Even an army of 600,000 men would not now 
enable Russia to sweep the Japanese out of Manchuna and Corea, 
while the destruction of the remnant of the Port, Arthur Squadron 
removes the command of the sea further from the Tsardom than ever 
Those are the truths which Russian military and naval authorities have 
come to look upon as axioms But political thinkers have gone 
further They truly say that Japan has learned to know Russia and 
Russia to respect Japan Hatred these nations may perhaps entertain 
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for each other, but not contempt Of all the States on the Globe Japan 
alone has had the courage to throw herself across Russia’s path, and 
her courage was not of the foolhardy kind Of the other hand she has 
found Russia to be a most formidable antagonist Contrary to her 
expectations, the financial crash, the economic revolution, the social 
upheaval which were prophesied to the Tsardom at the outset of the 
campaign have not hindered the despatch of a single battalion The 
Trans-Sibenan Railway is working admirably, communications are 
secure, the commissariat does its work passably Having thus tested 
each other’s strength apart, they know what the resultant would be if 
they combined If instead of unsheathing swords they had advanced 
„hand in hand, they might have solved the Far Eastern problem 
together No Power, great or little, would have dared to meddle in 
their plans To quarrel in lieu of combining was a grievous mistake 
To make peace without uniting would be an equally great blunder 
Japan and Russia as allies might still settle the future of Eastern 
Asia 
The same conclusion 1s forced upon those politicians who set out 
from a very different starting point and merely try to figure out coming 
events Peace with Japan, they argue, after a war in which neither 
belligerent ıs crippled, and none of the issuesis settled definitely and for 
good, would be but an armed peace, a tedious and costly preparation 
for anew and more sanguinary campaign Both nations would suffer 
unbearably first under the strain and then in consequence of the war 
The last stage of both would be worse than the first An alliance with 
Japan and that alone could dissipate the danger, by first setthng the 
claims of each of the adversaries ın advance and then enforcing them 
ın partnership against all outsiders Unhappily it is not easy to bring 
about that alliance, but the difficulty of the task does not exceed that 
of many a diplomatic undertaking planned and carned out by real 
statesmen, by Cavour, Bismarck, Lobanoff-Rostovsky 
The greatest obstacle to the scheme is Japan’s alliance with England 
and her scrupulous respect for her obligations And so long as the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty remains a fact, the proyected Russo-Japanese 
friendship can be but a fancy At the very least, therefore, over 
two years must elapse ın the ordinary course of things before partner- 
ship could be substituted for enmity If events took an extraordinary 
turn and Japan were dispensed from her obligations to Great Britain 
by the remissness of Great Britain in discharging her duties to Japan, 
then of course the tıme limit would disappear And in Russia there 
are many who hold that that contingency has already come to pass, 
and that the infidelity of Great Britain js sufficient to justify the 
dissolution of the union As she abandoned Prince Eugene, Frederick 
the Great, and so many other allies ın the past, she would not hesitate 
to abandon Japan ın the present if fidelity to her obligations were 
rendered dangerous or mconveniettt. 
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ENGLAND’S BENEVOLENT NEUTRALITY TOWARDS 
RUSSIA | 


England’s Jukewarmness towards her ally ıs already the subject of 
complaint in Japan and the theme of comments ı Russia The 
lethargy of the British Admiralty when the Carolzne was being put- 
chased and despatched to Libau ıs a case in point The authorities 
were informed in good time of the tended sale of the “torpedo yacht.” 
They were bound therefore to take measures, and they did adopt some, 
but set to work so slowly and: half-heartedly that the scheme was 
carried through without difficulty Again, Roshestvensky’s squadron 
lives and moves ın virtue of the coal openly sold for Russian destina- 
tions in English ports, and our Government wraps itself in the parch- 
ment mantle of the Foreign Enlistment Act. Our whole attitude 
towards Russia is looked upon as an illustiation of diplomatic 
“hedging” The Egyptian Government, under its English advisers, 
has lavished every possible attention upon the Baltic Squadron “See 
“the way England interprets her neutrality,” cry Russians and 
Germans “Behold” writes the Novoye Vremya, “the salutary result 
“of the lesson we admınıstered to England ın the North Sea We 
“now know how to keep her in order” If those instances of British 
backshdings are not sufficient, others can be called into being, say 
the friends of a Russo-Japanese Alhance England may be bribed 
or intimidated Russian orders were recently placed with the British 
firm of Maxim for over £150,000-worth of heavy guns, to be used 
against the Japanese. Curiously enough, the mtention to do this was 
known in advance to the Germans, and financiers of the Fatherland 
were enabled to make a very successful speculation ın Maxim shares 
ın consequence of the foreknowledge 


‘ 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN AS PARTNERS IN THE FAR EAST. 


But the departure of the Black Sea ships would be the wedge to 
split the alliance And for that reason, if not on intrinsic grounds, 
it may yet be nsked In spring Russia will possess warships enough 
to restore, the naval balance in the Far East But without drawing 
upon the Black Sea Squadron the plan as impracticable And the 
temptation to.run the rsk and dazzle the world ıs powerful For 
if England contented herself with a protest, the new squadron might 
turn the scale and bring about the run of Japan And that a 
vehement and angry protest, reinforced perhaps by the mobilisation 
of some British naval squadrons, is the utmost to” be feared, is the 
firm conviction of many influential Russians , None of the Contimefital 
signatories to the agreement binding Turkey not to admit foreign 
warships through the Straits will even protest Left thus ‘alone, 
England 1s not credited with the, courage to say no and abide by the 
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( t 
consequences And in that case Japan would lose command of the 


sea through her ally’s love -of peace If, then, she were con- 
fronted with the temptation to strike up, friendship with a whilom 
enemy able and wrlling to harm or benefit her to a supreme’ degree, 
the inducement would come with the force of fate And Russia 1s 
keen on playmg the part of an honourable and generous foe In brief, 
then, the international position, as ıt appears to many Russians who 
survey it from a commanding height, ıs this The war, when ıt 
ceases, must be followed not by peace only, but by an alliance with 
Japan, who ought to be able to grasp the fact that her real enemies 
are the sea-powers, and that against Europe and Améfica she will 
find a protector and co-operator in Russia. 

` And if Japan should refuse? She would be checkmated by a move 
& la Shimonoseki: Russia, France and Germany will be banded 
together, they say, and England isolated The United States may be 
safely left out of the reckoning Would ıt pay Japan to trust to the 
‘broken reed of England and America, who have not a man to send 
to her assistance, could give her at most occasional doles of money, 
and are really her most dangerous rivals? 
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FALSE REPORTS AND LIBELS ON RUSSIA 


Russia 1s rumoured to be on the warpath in Central Asia The 
movement of troops, the transport of ammunition, the making, ready of 
everything necessary for a grandiose military’ expedition were 
recently reported by a news agency which sometimes draws its Russian 
news from German sources And sure enough immediately after- 
wards came an announcement that corresponding measures had been 
adopted by the Amur of Afghanistan To the Russo-Japanese conflict 
in the Far East then, an Anglo-Russian campaign in the Middle East 
is about to be added, if those telegraphic messages really mean what 
they suggest. As a matter of fact nothing whatever worthy of being 
' telegraphed has been undertaken by Russia since last spring, when 
the alarming measures reported a few days ago were really taken 
Then it was that the Tsardom got ready and every trivial need 
was thought of and supplied The object? To be ready for an 
AnstecRucsaa collision—the contingency which almost everybody in 
Russia either hopes for or fears Whether a North Sea Incident, a 
Volunteer Cruiser ‘Incident, or a Dardanelles Incident causes *the 
rupture, Muscovy must be ready And that object was compassed 
soon after the outbreak of the war with Japan 

But at present neither Russia nor “Afghanistan will wantonly break 
the peace, and in the Middle East itself there is as yet no “efficient 

“cause” of war Why, then, alarm the British nation? Is at to 
anyone’s interest that new musunderstandings should be created 
between Russia and Great Britain, as if the old differences were few 


\ 
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or trivial? It certainly is not to the advantage of this country 
Besides, even if the warning were timely, only general measures could 
be adopted to meet the danger Thoroughly to prepare for war and 
sedulously to avoid giving any cause or pretext for it, ıs the alpha 
and omega of British foreign policy 


RELATIONS BETWEEN RUSSIAN OFFICERS AND MEN 


False alarms at times of international crises are immeasurably worse 
than groundless cries of “fire!” in a crowded theatre Libels on 
the fair fame of a foreign nation, be it friendly or hostile, are also 
worthy of condemnation The statements recently made in a widely- 
circulated English monthly review about the Russian army and the 
bad treatment of the men by their officers come under the latter 
category It ought to be wholly unnecessary to say that they are 
utterly false Whatever defects an unfriendly critic may discern in 
the Russian military system, cruelty to the men is certainly not one 
of them I have seen a good deal of the Russian army, of the 
regiments of the Line as well as of the Guards, in peace time and m 
war, in Europe «and in Asia, under three Tsars, and I can affirm 
categorically that the officers treat the men not only without actual 
cruelty or contempt, but wizh far more positive kindliness than I have 
seen displayed towards privates in any other army ın the world And 
I may add this suggestive fact, that these admurable relations long 
subsisting between the officers and the rank and file have become 
such a matter of course that the men would not brook acts of cruelty or 
of humiliation, the silent endurance of which ıs in some States 
regarded almost as part of the day’s work One of the brightest 
characteristics of the Russian army ıs the admirable, one might say 
the ideal, spirit which regulates the intercourse between officers and 
men 


THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS MOVES UPON RUSSIAN 
: CHAOS 


A violently struck balance, the scales of Which are at the furthest 
point from equilibrium, would be an apt symbol of the internal state 
of Russia to-day Seldom in history has such chaos been framed in by 
forms of order and embellished by figures of speech The civilisations 
of several ages and nations meeting, mingling and clashing together 
could hardly produce a moze bewildering impression .Saturnaha here, 
unbearable tyranny there, generdésity linked with meanness, license 
chequering oppression, hopes alternating with fears are characteristic 
of the situation Thus we read of scores of striplings whom Plehve 
kept in gaols or ın the desolate wastes of the Arctic north suddenly 
returning home, impenitert yet pardoned, while hundreds of others 
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must still languish in their cells Certain Finish politicians lately 
bamshed without tral are temporanly permitted to come back, while 
Russian lads in a Moscow prison resolve to starve themselves to death 
in order to shame the authorities nto granting them the trial for which 
all of them have been waiting ın vain, some for months, others for 
years The Press 1s ‘almost free ın one place, gagged in another, 
suffocated ina third Some journals set even the censor’s circulars at 
nought with impunity, while others are severely punished for moderate, 
statesmanlike articles,* and hundreds are not allowed so much as to 
allude to the movement which 1s galvanising the inert mass of the 
people . And there ıs no appeal, no law, no stability One day 
ebullient Young Russia utters “treasonable” cries with no more 
unpleasant consequences than hoarse throats, and the next morning 
mere boys and girls who assemble on the Nevsky Prospekt are 
dispersed with violence by the armed police, brutally beaten by bands 
of concierges, and followed into the courtyards whither they took refuge 
and there slashed with sabres by the gendarmes And the Minister? 
Prince Mirsky privately expressed regret for the needless violence of 
the police, the result, he said, of the training they had received from 
his predecessor Force, he added, ıs sometimes necessary, but never 
brutality 

The street cries, the Press demands, the Zemsky resolutions, the 
whispered desires of classes and masses and the conflicting acts of the 
authorities clash and eddy and whirl in a seething maelstrom Thus 
the feeling against the war ıs strong, at times violent And accounts 
published of the treatment of the wounded aggravate the horror and 
fan the excitement which the authorities endeavour to stifle On the 
one hand the newspapers draw horrible sketches of the wounded lying 
for days amid rubbish and dirt with no help, no sanitary arrangements, 
no clothing, zot even linen On the other hard thousands of artisans, 
of students, of representatives of the thinking and working classes of 
the nation clamour for the cessation of the war, but the journals are 
forbidden to publish their letters and articles under extreme penalties 
Russia’s best known priest, Father John, of Cronstadt, in his sermons, 
authoritatively bids the people hope much from God’s angels in the 
campaign against the Japanese, because angels by their nature cannot 
remain indifferent or inactive during “this rightful struggle” And 
his words are re-echoed throughout the Empire On the other hand, 
‘Captain Klado, trusting less to the angelic chow, rightly or wrongly 
upbraids the Admiralty with a lack of energy and enterprise n ngging 
out the Baltic Qquadron, and urges them to send out another; and he 
Js promptly arrested From one tcéwn comes news of the Anti-Semutic 
disorders Another ıs convulsed by military nots, in a third men 
have been shot for taking part in a public demonstration against the 


* For example, the Pravo, for a thoughtful article on the need of legality in 
Russia, written by J. V. Hessen 
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war In a word, Arthur Young himself would hardly venture upon 
transforming the current phenomena of to-day into prophetic shadows 
of the future 


SEQUEL TO THE ZEMSKY CONGRESS 


The Zemstvo Congress marked the end of the old and the beginning 
of the new végeme That at least was what some Russians said, and 
many believed The learned hkened it to the French States General 
at Versailles, whereas the critical found the points of resemblance few 
and far-fetched It is certain that the example given by the Zemstvo 
Presidents at St Petersburg was infectious After their improvised 
congicss in the capital, nobles, landowners, lawyers, students—in a 
word, every class and profession assembled at banquets, lectures, balls, 
with and without the permission of the authorities, and despatched far 
resonant telegrams to the Munister, informing him that they adhered 
to the demands of the Congress All the barristers of St Petersburg 
gathered together at the Law Courts on the Liteinaya to celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of the hberal legal institutions which have long 
ceased to exist ın aught but name But the doors were closed to them 
Thereupon they marched demonstratively down the Liteinaye and the 
Nevsky at the head of an enthusiastic crowd, invaded the Town Hall 
and held a historic meeting there 

The court-mirror, Prince Meshtshersky, who for a generation has 
been preaching in his journal political doctrines which medieval 
England would have hooted as retrogade, discovered comeliness in 
liberty, a saving virtue ın publicity, and helpfulness in representative 
assemblies And even a Constitution might be granted, he wrote, on 
condition that the Tsar should spontaneously give and the Tsar should 
also retain the nght to take away whenever he wished. No more 
auspicious omen than this “conversion” could well be demanded if 
the halcyon days of Russian freedom had not actually come, they were 
at least very nigh 

The Zemstvo Presidents went down into the pool, so to say, and 
troubled the water, whereupon a great multitude of impotent folk 
expected to he made whole The masses hoped to be relieved of their 
financial burdens and cured of their mental blindness, the classes to be 
freed from their soul-fetters , sectarians yearned to be allowed to serve 
God according to the dictates of their consciences Prisoners ın 
dungeons, exiles in Archangel and Vologda awaited the word that 
was to bring them surcease of misery Finns, Poleseand Armenians 
looked forward to receiving the rights that correspond to their duties. 
Numerous Russians called for the conclusion of peace with Japan, and 
the whole nation longed to have its existence formally recognised 
The inert mass of humanity seemed quickened with new life, buoyed 
by fresh hopes, moved towards noble ends Men whoa morth before 
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held fearsomely aloof from every political movement, taking coinage 

row, came forward and bore witness to the love of liberty Others who 

had spoken, written, worked against ‘every suggestion of reform, 

changed their tone and laid down the principle that even a constitution 


bestowed by an autocrat leaves his absolute power uncurtailed 
of 


THE WRITING ON THE WALL i ! 


Students in Odessa, St Petersburg and elsewhere, left their lectures 
in a body ın order to discuss the means of stopping the war and saving 
the nation from run Lawyers met ın conclave, physicians ın councils, 
authors, whose association was long ago suppressed, joined other 
corporations, municipal authorities assembled ın towns, nobles and 
landowners ın the country, and the uppermost thought, the sole object 
of one and ali was to help the “good cause” forward New journals 
were hurriedly founded, new reviews were cleverly projected, new clubs 
and societies planned, new Universities asked for Anti-Govern- 
mental leaflets and proclamations were scattered broadcast at every 
meeting in every town ‘The extremities of the Empire bestirred 
themselves Sibena expressed ın eloquent telegrams sympathy with 
the progressists of St Petersburg and Moscow The Poles sent a 
deputation to fraternise with the Zemstvo of St Petersburg, the Finns 
hailed with joy the dawn of a new era, the Jews were relieved to learn 
that their ghetto days were over In a word, people of every social l 
class, of every walk ın hfe, of every nationality and religion were united 
by one and the same sentiment Even the extreme section of Russian ` 
Liberals agreed, ıt was said, to watch and wait The nation, comatose 
before, seemed starting into conscious being Journalists sounded the 
loud trumpet, calling the bureaucracy to judgment for their secular 
misdeeds, and announcing the coming of the new Jerusalem, when 
suddenly the harsh voice of the most obnoxious bureaucrat of all—the 
Head Censor—called them back to a sense of the cold reality The 
new Zemsky organ, “Our Life,” recetved a warning, the weekly-Pravo 
—a moderate but influential periodical—provoked two, and the “Son 
“of the Fatherland,” ın the course of a fortmght had its hfe snuffed 
out. What Prince Mirsky had given, Prince Mirsky Had taken away 
Might ıt not be even so with all the concessions which marked or would 
yet mark the new era? l 

The mildness of Prince Mirsky’s admınıstratıon had been compared 
to the balmy breeze of spring But as the vernal season ‘In Northern 
Russia 1s ofteg marred by the chilly blasts of winter, so the liberal era 
abounded in reminders of the Pléhvean age Petitions to found new 
journals and reviews were not complied with Requests to re-open 
hterary and other societies, arbitrarily closed by the late Munister, 
were dismissed Arrests m town and country were multiphed 
Demonstrations arranged by students were put down with a high «< 
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hand, and rumours were spread that a return to Plehve’s system was 
contemplated An impernal manifesto would, ıt was réported, be 
promulgated on the T’sar’s name-day,* in which certain moderate and 
sorely-needed reforms would be granted, while the expectations of 
constitutionalists would be nipped in the bud Others maintained 
that the agitation had gone too far to be suppressed 


FORECAST OF THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT 


Will the snow and earth now set rolling disappear in a crevice of the | 
mountain or swell to the dimensions of an avalanche? Russians are 
generally disposed to adopt the avalanche theory But then they 
are an emotional people, prone to believe what they desire At the 
same time the factors of the problem are so many and their action so 
complex that no forecast can be other than a rough guess The - 
zephyrs of a political spring have caressed the Russian nation 
more than once before now, but winter resumed its mghts again 
Another Plehve could speedily consign to oblivion the Government’s 
dalliance with liberalism. Concessions should therefore be received 
with gratitude That, presumably, is the view taken ım the highest 
circles Certainly no thought ıs harboured there of laying down any 
_ pat of the power wielded by the autocracy The Tsar is one with 
his people, and what God hath joined together man shall not put 
asunder—at least not hghtly or unquestioned 

Reform, however, 1s not revolution Old-world institutions may 
well need readjusting to latter-day conditions, but readjustment is 
not abolition These and analogous truths the bureaucracy can grasp 
and willapply Hence no more systematic hindrances will be thrown 
in the way of elementary education The financial burdens of the 
peasantry will be lhghtened when that ıs possible, and meanwhile 
they will not be aggravated Plehve’s project of agrarian “reform ” 
has been withdrawn and a scheme of M Witte’s substituted for ıt 
The Press, still denied the liberty which ıt enjoys in Western Europe, 
will at least be freed from the nightmare which has well nigh suffocated 
it since the year 1881 If liberty of conscience is a dangerous weapon 
to place in the hands of Russians, ıt does not follow that downnght 
persecution ıs obligatory Certain sectariansy more especially those 
who agree in essentials with Orthodoxy, as the Old Believers do, 
will be henceforward left ın peace Jews, if they cannot receive such 
rights as belong toa Russian, will have some of their fetters struck off 
And as to representatives of the nation, the bureaucracy will welcome 
them Why should it do otherwis@? For generations the Tsar has, 
allowed the Council of the Empire to express its opinion on bills 
about to become law That body, whose members are appointed by 
his Majesty, may be taken to speak for the nation The Emperor 


* December roth ıs the festival of the thaumaturge St Nicholas 
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hears the views of its members, tacitly adopting or rejecting them as 
he thinks fit Now the members of that imperial body might without 
serious inconvenience to themselves or anybody else be reinforced 
by peasants and landowners elected by the people or nominated by the 
Tsar Their votes would swell the totals of the usual majority and 
minority of the Council of the Empire, without causing any ferment or 
even excitement in the country In this way, say, the friends of 
Autocracy, the wolves might be fed and the sheep remain whole 

To that proposal, which seems likely to be adopted, the Liberals 
offer the obvious objection that the reform ıt embodies ıs not only 
inadequate but msecure Every concession hitherto bestowed: by, one 
Minister has been nullified by another And what Prince Mirsky can 
grant, to-day, Prince Mursky’s successor can withdraw to-morrow 
That ebb and flow of reforms, real or apparent, has constituted the 
essence of Russian history since the epoch of Peter What ıs needed, 
therefore, above all else ıs the reign of law For legality 1s unknown in 


‘the Tsardom. The will of one man—a Munster, Governor, Police, 


Prefect or Colonel of the gendarmes—usutps the place of law, and 
what he desired yesterday he may abhor to-day Now that state of 
things must for ever give way to established law and order And 
that cannot come to pass unless there be some permanent and 
independent body to see that the law prevails over arbitrary power 
and caprice 

Such are the views of the governing and the governed And the 
forces behind them? They are as the infinitely great to the infinitely 
little, answer the partisans of Autocracy with dehght But there are 
also certain zmponderabilza, psychological and others, which are not 
wholly devoid of influence During the brief space that has elapsed 
since Plehve’s death the nation has grown conscious of itself, and 
simultaneously of the strength which union gives All over Russia 
there are now bodies of men working through enlightenment for reform 
They cannot, it 1s true, mow down regiments, but they can uproot 
opmions | If the French Revolution and the emancipation of Russian 
serfs were—as we know they were—largely the resultants of egonomic 
causes, we can make a rough guess at the forces which the economic 
breakdown of Russia will set free when peace has been concluded and 
the bills come ın for settlement But at best ıt ıs only a guess What all 
moderate men of every country will regret 1s that ın such a crisis there 


\ 


. is no strong man at the head of the nation Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky ° 


is a sincere, enlightened and well-meaning servant of the Tsar, but he 1s 
neither a statesman nor a commanding personality Otherwise, say 
„his critics, he would strenuously uphold the moderate elements of the 
reform movement instead of reducing them to inaction For if they 


withdraw from the struggle in despair, the only force which will then | 


remain active belongs to a, category which European nations 


unanimously eschew,as violent and subversive 
E J DILLON 
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EW novels published Gunng the past year can vie ın romantic 


interest with Professor Vambéry’s autobiography, “The Story ` 


“of My Struggles,” recently issued, in two volumes, by Mr Fisher 
Unwin. A Hungarian Jew of the humblest origin, Vambéry’s child- 
hood was one of terrible privation and suffering, and his youth an 
imcessant struggle with obstacles of poverty and racial prejudice that 
only extraordinary determination and courage could have surmounted 
Tailors apprentice, Turkish Effendi, wandering Dervish, and, finally, 
the lon of a London season, Vambéry has a story to tell in his first 
volume which, with its strange vicissitudes and its varying lights and 


shades, reads like a fairy story rather than a sober record of fact Yet ` 


there is nowhere a suspicion of the long-bow, and the tone throughout 
is singularly modest Many of the romantic experiences related in 
this opening volume are already familiar to English readers through 
the author's earlier works, “Travels in Central Asia” and “Life and 
“Adventures of Armmius Vambéry”, but here the early struggles are 
treated in greater detail, with a picturesque force that makes fascinating 
reading 

The gecond volume is devoted to the author’s later career, after he 
had returned from Asia and settled down at Budapest as an Orientalist 
and political wnter of European reputation Apart from their auto- 
biographical interest, these chapters are full of information concernng 
the varying phases of the Eastern and* Middle-Eastern questions 
during the past forty years Especially instructive 1s the hght thrown 
on Turkey and the personal character of the Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
with whom Vambéry was for many years on terms f remarkable 
intimacy He also had confidenti4l relations with Nasreddin Shah. 
and ‘his successor, Mozaffareddin Shah One would lke to know how 
much of truth there ıs ın thé anetdotes recounted of the former 
monarch’s social blunders curing his European tours Here is an 
amusing specimen “At dinner with the Prince of Wales at 
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“Marlborough House, he 1s said to have thiown the asparagus stumps 
“over his back on to the floor, and, in order not to shame his guest, 
“the Prince, now King of England, and all the other guests immediately 
“did the same, greatly to the disgust of the attendants” The picture 
Vambéry draws of Mozaffaieddin ıs that of a well-intentioned but 
wholly incompetent ruler, standing ın mortal dread of his Grand-Vizier, 
Ah Asghan Khan During his visit to Europe in 1900 he had many 
conversations with Vambéry, but he had httle to say in favour of 
England He seems to have been especially bitter against Lord 
Salisbury, who had declined to support a contemplated Persian loan in 
London, thus compelling Persia to borrow money from Russia — 


Referring to the riskiness of this step, the king remarked, ‘ What 
were we to do? When my father died it was said that he had left 
private means to the amount of about four million pounds, and that 
these moneys were packed away in chests in the cellar. There was 
not a word of truth in all this Instead of money my father left 
debts, and when I came to the throne I was unable to pay, not 
merely the State officials, but even the Court expenses and the 
servants I was forced to get a loan from somewhere, and England 
drove me into the arms of Russia,” 


Altogether, Vambéry thinks that these pleasure-trips of Omnental 
sovereigns to Western lands do more harm than good to their respective 
countries “Wath his three journeys to Europe Nasreddin Shah has 
“utterly ruined the finances of Persia, already in a very unsound 
“condition They did not lead to any profitable innovations, and it 1s 
“a well-known fact that the travels of his son Mozaffareddin Shah were 
“paid for by a Russian loan, originally intended for the economic and 
“admunistrative amelioration of the land” 

For more than forty years Professor Vambéry has been a staunch 
defender of British interests in Asia, and an equally staunch opposer 
of Russian ambitions Many people on the Continent have regarded 
him as a secret political agent of England, but he assures us (and 
English readers will not doubt ıt) that he has never at any time stood 
in any official relation to the English Government’ So far from 
recelving any material reward for his services, he tells us that when he 
published, ın 1885, his Osbeg Epic, the “Scheibaniade,” entirely at his 
own cost, and asked fot a subscription for twenty copies, the India 
Office declined the offer, although this work 1s a umque copy of a 
manuscript that furmshes invaluable material for the history .of the 
Mongol dominion in India When Vambéry has furthered British 
interests, ıt has been in what he deemed the common interests of 
liberal Europe, and as an opponent of despotic Russia He has never 
forgotten the interference of Russia,in the Hungarian struggle for 
independence in 1848 ‘His motive as a political writer may be found 
in the following sentence “In proportion as the dominion of the Czar 
“grows in Asia, so do his means increase for checking the liberty of 
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“Europe, and the easier will ıt be for Russia to perform acts of 
“ benevolence and friendship towards those of our sovereigns who long 
“for Absolutism” He would probably have been far better off, in a 
pecuniary sense, had he enlisted on the othe: side Thioughout his 
career he has had to fight against the bitter hostility of the Russian 
Government, with its Foreign Press Bureau working in every corner 
of Europe In Fiance he had many frends, but when the Franco- 
Russian Alliance was strengthened he lost them all the moment he took 
up his position as an anti-Russian writer Even in England he was 
made to feel the ill-will of that somewhat anomalous section of the’ 
Liberal Party—the Pio-Russians Ashton Dilke, in conjunction with 
Eugene Schuyler, secretary to the American Embassy at St Peters- 
burg, attacked him in the Atheneum, asserting that he had never been 
in Central Asia, and that his book was merely an elahoration of facts 
collected on the Bosphorus This was also the line of attack adopted by 
Madame de Novikoff, Russia’s brilliant agent in petticoats, who did her 
utmost to discredit him with the British public There were other 
ways in which Russia tried to counteract his literary activity The 
following 1s not without interest — 


One day, in Pest, I received a visit from a well-known Russian 
statesman. . , Of course, I received him as pleasantly as possible, 
and when the wily diplomatist looked round my poor abode, he 
remarked with a smile, “ You work a great deal, and yet you do not 
appear to be very well off You would probably be in better circum- 
stances if you did not work so much” I replied, also with a smile, 
that I had accustomed myself to a Dervish life in Asia, that it suited 
me admirably, both morally and physically, and that with reference 
to, the intellectual result, I felt no desire or need to make any change 
“ Just so,” remarked the Muscoyvite, looking me straight in the face, 
and soon turned the conversation on to other subjects. 


Despite various other attempts to turn him aside from the path he 
had chosen, Vambéry’s enthusiasm fo. England 1s as warm and active 
as ever When the telegram of the German Emperor to President 
Kruget, at the time of the Jameson Raid, caused such excitement in 
London, the Z2zmes published a remarkable letter from “A F oreigner,” 
in which the writer took up the cudgels on Isehalf of England The 
article attracted much attention, and was attributed to King Leopold 
of Belgium, who happened to be in England just at that time, and who 
suffered much indignity from the German Press in consequence It 
now appears that the letter was written by Vambéry 
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Mr Sidney Lee’s wide reading and samity of judgment in questions 
concerning Elizabethan culture 1s very pleasantly exhibited ın his latest 
work, “Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century,” published, by 
Messrs Constable and Co In his preface he tells us that his aim has 
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been “to interest the cultivated reader of general intelligence rather 
“than the expert” Huis book will certamly do that, yet it 1s one that 
only an expert could have written, embodying the fruits of orginal 
research and recondite knowledge with a lightness and lucidity that 
few experts can command The volume ıs based on a series of 
lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute, Boston, ın the spring of 
1903 , but much fresh matter has been added ın the revision, including, 
by way of introduction, a sketch of the intellectual spit of the sixteenth 
century The “great Englishmen” chosen by the author as repre- 
sentative, in their several ways, of the Inghest culture of sixteenth- 
century England are Sir Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Edmund Spenser, Francis Bacon, and Shakespeare Each of 
these commanding figures ıs studied in a separate essay which 1s a 
character-sketch rather than a detailed biography Mr Lee’s critical 
methods remind us that he served his apprenticeship under Sir Leshe 
Stephen, whose advice ‘to the staff of the “Dictionary of National 
“Biography” was wittily summed up by Canon Ainger in the legend, 
“No flowers, by request” Mr Lee does not deal in dithyrambics; he 
prefers well-balanced judgments to extravagant eulogy Some may 
deem him lacking in enthusiasm, but, in reality, he has plenty of 
enthusiasm, though none whatever for the painting of fancy portraits 
He looks steadily at Is subject, and paints him “warts and all” 

It is difficult to say anything new about the spirit of the srxteenth 
century, but Mr Lee contrives to give a certain freshness to the 
famihar In England, as ın all the countries of Western Europe, it 
was the spint of the Renaissance, born of a twofold revelation, 
intellectual and physical—the intellectual revelation of Greek literature 
and philosophy, the physical revelation of Copernicus and Columbus 
Synchronising with this vast expansion of the field of man’s thoughts, 
the invention of the printing-press furmshed the means of 
disseminating the new ideas over the whole area of the civilised world, 
and thus accelerated and intensified a movement that might otherwise 
have taken generations to spread Unlike some writers on the pernod, 
Mr Lee gives Byzantrum her due for the part she played gn the 
Renaissance It has been the fashion to speak of the Byzantine 
Empire with unqualified contempt, mainly because, when Gibbon 
wrote, there was no material for Byzantine history except the strongly- 
biassed documents of writers belonging to the Roman Church The 
researches of Krumbacher, Professor Bury, and, more recently, Mr 
Edwin Pears in his dlummating work on “The Destruction of the 
“Greek Empira” show that the Later Empire in the East was by no 
means so demoralised as the early historians represent For centuries 
Constantinople stood as the bulwark of European civilisation agamst 
the Turkish invader, and rendered an immense service to the West by 
preserving the Greek language and hterature amid the indifference and 
ignorance of the Middle Ages Without the scholars of despised 
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Byzantıum a Renaissance on the lines of Greek culture would have 
been impossible , for ıt was their dispersal westward, before and at the 
time of the final overthiow of the Empire, that alone placed Greek 
enlightenment at the disposal of Western Europe 

One of the best sketches ın the book 1s that of Sir Thomas More 
It ıs a study ın paradox, ın which the opposing sides of More’s character 
are skilfully contrasted—the love of humanism and intellectual freedom 
which inspired his “Utopia,” and his zeal for the old religious oider 
which made him lay down his hfe as a martyr to the principle of 
authoiity ın matters of religion At Oxford he drank deep of the 
new learning, but he was also imbued with a passion for the old 
religion, and at one time his religious fervour mclined him to abandon 
the paths of humanism and retire from secular life It was probably 
his frendship with Erasmus that influenced him in his attempt to 
reconcile Catholicism with the new learnmg But where Erasmus 
succeeded More faled The Lutheran revolution startled him from 
his vza media, and strengthened his faith as an uncompiomusing 
upholder of papal supremacy, and when the Protestant movement 
spread to England, with the King at its head, More stood firm as the 
English champion of the Pope, although he knew that ıt meant a 
martyrs death There are few more pathetic careeis in history than 
Sir Thomas More’s, and there is none more paradoxical — 


Looking at him from one side we detect only a religious 
enthusiast, cheerfully sacrificing his life for his convictlons—a man 
whose religious creed, in defence of which he faced death, abounded 
in what seems, ın the dry light of reason, to be superstition Yet, 
surveying More from another side, we find ourselves in the presence 
of one endowed with the finest enlightenment of the Renaissance, 
a man whose outlock on life was in advance of his generation, 
possessed, too, of such quickness of wit, such imginative activity, such 
sureness of intellectual insight, that he could lay bare with pen all the 
defects, all the abuses, which worn-out conventions and lifeless 
traditions had imposed on the free and beneficent development of 

„buman endeavour and human society Tnat the man, who, by an airy 
effort of the imagination, devised the new and revolutionary 1deal of 
Utopia, should end his days on the scaffold as a martyr to ancient 
beliefs which shackled man’s intellect asd denied freedom to man's 
thought, ıs one of history’s perplexing ironies. 


The essay on Bacon 1s a thoroughly sound piece of work, especially 
in the treatment of his scientific and literary achievements Although 
Bacon was the champion of inductive reasoning, ənd claimed all 
knowledge as his province, ıt 1s doubtful whether he had any aptitude 
for scientific research He even failed to keep himself abieast of 
the imvestigations of others Mr Lee has compiled a hst of the 
scientific discoveries of Bacon’s contemporaries, of which Bacon him- 
self knew nothing The list includes Harvey’s discovery of the 
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circulation of the blood, Napıer’s mvention of logarithms, Kepler's 
mathematical calculations, William Gulbert’s researches in the new 
science of the magnet, and the whole series of Galileo’s discoveries, 
including the thermometer and the telescope Nay, what 1s still more 
éxtraordinary, he wrote on astronomy without apprehending the 
significance of the Copernican system, and to the end of his life he 
adhered to the Ptolemaic theory Yet he was never weary of 
preaching the need of practical research, and in “The New Atlantis ” 
he sketched an ideal endowment and equipment of research in every 
branch of science It is m his intuitive grasp of scientific principle 
that Bacon is great in the history of science—‘“not in the details of 
“his scientific study, nor in his applications of science to practical life, 
“nor in his personal aptitude for scientific research, but rather ın the 
“umpetus which his advocacy of inductive and experimental methods 
“gave to future scientific investigation As he himself said, he rang 
“the bell which called the other wits together ” 

The chapteis on Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Edmund 
Spenser make very interesting reading On the other hand, the 
essays on Shakespeare are a little disappointing, coming from the 
author of the standard “Life” For once Mr Lee has found ıt difficult 
to wnite freshly on a well-worn theme 

An admirable httle volume on “Sir Walter Raleigh,” by Sir Rennell 
Rodd, has just been added to Messrs Macmullan’s “English Men of 
“Action” Seres Sir Rennell ıs a poet as well as a diplomatist, and 
his book ıs a poet’s hfe of Raleigh, full of movement and colour, and 
written with a keen sense of the picturesqueness of his hero's 
chequered career, the mnate nobility of his character, and the pathos 
of his death There ıs discrimination, too, ın the treatment of 
Raleigh’s faults, though here the author cannot wholly avoid the points 
of controversy that gather so thickly round Raleigh’s life Sir Renneli 
1s a more lement judge than Mr Lee, but for the most part he ıs 
content “to leave the final judgment unpronounced ” 


* a x % 


In a thoughtful and suggestive little volume, entitled “The Captive 
“City of God” (A C Fifield), Mr Richard Heath has brought 
together a series of papers 1n which he criticises the Christian Churches 
“as seen in the hght of the Democratic Ideal” Two of his chapters— 
“The Waning of Evangelicalism” and “Early Christiamty and the 
“Democratic Ideal ”—are reprinted from this REVIEW, and, with their 
companions, arg certainly worthy of preservation in this more per- 
manent form The book ıs, ın effect, an earnest plea for Christian 
Socialism—that 1s to say, the Christianity of Jesus Christ—as opposed 
to the adapted Chuistianity of the various religious organisations of 
Christendom The author approaches these organisations from the 
point of view of the working-man who believes in the efficacy of 
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Christianity to regenerate the world, if only the doctrines of its 
Founder were practised by those who profess to be His followers 
He sees everywhere the failure of the Churches to deliver the world 
from the sin and suffering that prevails, and he attributes their failure 
to therr having been captured by those who do not recognise the 
standard of Early Christianity 


Most Protestants consider the City of God went manifestly into 
captivity when Constantine made Christianity the religion of the 
Roman Empire. This captivity the Protestant Reformers only 
altered so far as to change the one supreme tyrant for several local 
ones. Thus the established Protestant Churches . . are 
dominated by the State, that 1s by the ruling classes of their respective 
countries, and nowhere more so than in the birthplace of 
Protestantism—Germany ‘This most Free Chuichmen will acknow- 
ledge, but to-day the Free Churches are themselves captives, and that 
to the same power to which ultimately all the great Churches bow— 
Capitalism 


Mr Heath’s book opens up great fundamental questions that go to 
the root of all human existence—questions that have been pondered 
by thinkers ın every age, and are yet unsolved It would be futile to 
enter upon them here They may, one and all, be resolved into a 
single problem Human nature being what it 1s, can it ever be so 
modified or subdued as to render possible the universal practice of 
pure Christianity, or indeed, of any spiritual religion that does not 
make very ample allowance for the things of this world? All human 
experience 1s against an affirmative There ıs a passage in Professor 
Walter Raleigh’s “Wordsworth” that sums up this experience so 
succinctly and, as ıt seems to me, so truly, that Iam tempted to quote 
it Hes diawing a parallel between the history of the acceptance of a 
great poet’s work and the history of the religions of mankind that 
sprang from single Founders — 


` 


The prophet at first 1s reviled, or despısed, or merely neglected ` 


Then he finds disciples, who though they understand his teaching but 

\ imperfectly and see his vision but obscurely, yet in their partial 
understanding and partial insight are strong enough to move the world 
But the orginal impulse weakens as ıt spseads, the living passion 1s 
petrified ın codes and creeds , the revelation becomes a commonplace , 
and so the religion that began in vision ends in orthodoxy When 
once ıt has reached this stage new dangers beset ıt, for now its general 
acceptance attracts men to profess it for ends of their own, which 
whether they be laudable or bage, bear little or no re@emblance to the 
aims of the Founder. Much of his startling doctrine ıs explained 
away, or pared down, or assimilated to the verdicts of commonplace 
The cry of revolt from the old order becomes the watchword of 
authority under a new order which ın all essential respects differs but 
little from the old 


— 
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This 1s the history of Chnstranity, exhibited ın a series of revivals 
Mr Heath points to the primitive communism of the Early Christians 
as the Christianity which the modern Christian should st1ive to realise, 
embodying as ıt does the simple doctrines of its Founder He forgets 
that this primitive Christianity was practised by a very limited number 
of spiritual enthusiasts who were upheld by their expectation of the 
second coming of Christ in ther own time Believing, as they did, 
that they were on the eve of seeing the world come to an end, all 
worldly possessions and joys were valueless in their eyes As these 
dreams faded, the natural desire for property returned It cannot be 
doubted that had the original conditions of Christian hfe been mam- 
tained by the Church, Chnstianity could never have influenced the 
world as it has done If its influence has not been greater, the fault 
may be “not with the World but the Churches,” as Mr Heath 
maintains , but the present writer fails to see how any definite distinc- 
tion can be made between the World and the Churches that spring 

- fromit To many readers the authors idea of a Church founded on 
Christian Socialism that shall move the world will seem a dream, 
impossible of realisation , yet his book can do much good, for he puts 
his finger on some great evils He ıs a voice crying in the wilderness, 
and a voice from the wilderness 1s always worth listening to 


* * * * 


Mr Robert Hichens has achieved considerable success as a clever 
‘writer of society and demi-society novels in which-he has shown far 
greater powers of rmagination and characterisation than are generally 
met with in this medium, but there has been nothing in his work to 
lead us to expect so fine a romance from his pen as “The Garden of 
Allah ” (Methuen and Co )—a book that raises its author to the front 
rank of living novelists Modern fiction may be divided into two 
classes—the novels that depict mankind alienated from Nature, and 
those that treat human beings, not as a separate kingdom, but as a part 
of nature asa whole Hitherto, Mr Hichens has been content to take 
the narrower view, but in his latest novel he 1s moved by the “wild 
“benefit of Nature,” and his eyes are open to a wider vision “The 
“Garden of Allah” is the name given by the Arabs of Northern Africa 
to the Great Sahara, and Mr Hichens has made the Desert not merely 
a background to his humans, but an essential part of his book The 
story itself is finely conceived and executed, with a skilful blending of 
realism and romance that gives a strange fascination to the narrative 
It ıs a story o$ love and renunciation, of human affection opposed and 
finally vanquished by the dictates of rehgion To the Protestant 
reader the motive will seem madequate, but granting, as we must, the 
strength of the religious faith that bmds Domini Enfilden and her 
lover Boris Androvsky, we have here a tragedy that touches the 
highest levels of human emotion Mr Hichens has, I think, been more 
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successful with his heroine than with his hero Boris ıs not wholly 
convincing, on the other hand, the character of Domini 1s depicted 
with rare skill and insight But, strong as ıs the human interest of 
the story, ıt ıs the Garden of Allah that makes the book The magic 
of the desert 1s in these pages, a sense of infinite remoteness, of the 
poetry of Nature in the lonely spaces of the world It ıs a triumph of 
atmosphere There are passages of description that stamp themselves 
on the memory by the sheer force of their poetic perception If fault 
must be found, it 1s that Mr Hichens does not always know when he 
has produced his effect, and continues to add touch after touch until 
the picture becomes crowded with too much detail, but when criticism 
has done its worst, “The Garden of Allah” 1s a brilliant piece of work 
that thoroughly deserves the success ıt has obtained Not only is it a 
fine achievement ın itself, but ıt gives promise of great things from its 
author in the future, 1f enterprising publishers will but let him bide 


x * * * 


Four ladies have published biographies of their relatives this autumn 
Sır Edward Burne-Jones’ hfe is written by his widow, Dr 
Creighton’s, by his widow, Mr Quintin Hogg’s, by his daughter, and 
we have before us the hfe of Mr Price Hughes, by his daughter It 
is very brightly written, and stands out conspicuously from the common 
run of religious memoirs Miss Hughes seems to have set herself not 
merely to record the chief events of her father’s busy life, but to study 
his character and describe 1ts development under the influence of the 
varied scenes, books, and events which struck his highly-sensitised 
mind with the force of lightning strokes A great part of the book 1s 
necessarily occupied with topics which may not be particularly 
interesting to readers who are outside the somewhat close circle of the 
Methodist world, or at all events who.are outside the “religious world ” $ 
but Mr Hughes—not to speak here of the intense religious earnest- 
ness which inspired his whole life—was alive to everything which ' 
happened in the world around him, and so came into contact with a 
great yariety of people and of movements He was a remarkable 
man His own religious communion he may fairly be said to have 
revolutionised, calling ıt from a somewhat lifeless and stationary 
condition to an outburst of energy, which issued in the recent great 
effort to raise a million of money to start fresh enterprises A convinced 
Christian Democrat, Mr Hughes abstained from Party platforms, but 
otherwise threw his strength into Liberal politics, maintaining all the 
time a certain detachment, due to his upholding of meral considera- 
tions as paramount to all expedierfcies In the religious and philan-. 
thropic movements of nis time he was very prominent, his 
rapidity of conception, ready powers of clear, logical expression and 
strong instinct for action making him a born leader of men Too 
rapid and too busy for much in the way of literature, he assimilated 
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a good deal of modern thought, translated it into his own 
language, and promptly used ıt for his many-sided work He lived at 
twice the pace of ordinary men and died young, after what was really 
along hfe This biography of him ıs no small part of the history of 
his time, at least to those who know that history 1s not made by 
either battles or Parliamentary debates, but by those efforts of the 
human conscience which begin inthe world below the consciousness 
of the literary and political classes, but are the mspiring source of the 
conspicuous scenes of the human drama, and now and then come to 
the surface ın some resolute Puritan who leaps on to the stage to do 
battle for the nght Those who read it will not only find a vivid 
portrait of a man, but the apology for a view of Christian principle and 
Christian work which 1s modern, without ceasing to be primitive 
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HE 2oth of July, 1904, 1s likely to become an historical date 

The death of the Russian Minister of the Interior, von Plehve, 

which took place on that day, must be considered as the starting 
point of revolution in Russia There 1s scarcely any other example 
of an attempt‘on a statesman’s life, the symbolic effect of which has 
been so immediate and far-reaching as that of thesudden disappear- 
ance of this man, who was not only the principal representative but 
the very incarnation of the bureaucratic system that for forty years 
past has taken in Russia the place of autocracy If there can be no 
doubt as to the connection between the Russo-Japanese War and 
the criminal (Russians say the heroic) action of Sazonoff and Sikorski, 
mere delegates of the Boyevaya Organtsatsia (Organisation. of 
Struggle), ıt 1s not less certain, on the other hand, that the awful 
course of Russia’s internal development would have been more than 
sufficient to arm the terrorist party, and to provoke, as a direct result 
of that political murder, the outburst of hatred of bureaucracy and 
the cry for national control over government, which, far more than 
the war, is now dominating the whole life of the Russian Empire 
Chiefs of the terrorist party told me, as early as August, 1903, on 
the dismissal of M Witte from office, that the death of von Plehve 
had been decided on And it 1s a very significant fact that this 


-party had at their disposal for the executi8n of their sentence a 


sum of over £10,000, the greater part of which had been subscribed 
by rich noblemen and merchants The event was foreseen by all 
the educated classes in the country They prepared their hne of 
conduct in view of that great contingency They „awaited the 
psychological moment, and when it came, everyone was ready to second , 
the movement according to his social rank or personal ability This 
ig the true explanation of the' sudden and vigorous revolutionary 
agitation, which surprised nobody except the Tsar 

It ıs thus impossible to understand the real situation in Russia, 
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to discern the large waves of national awakening, hidden as 
behind the curtains of political discussion and of censur 
estimate the prospects of revolution and its consequence 
European and Asiatic equilibrium, without going back to thi 
of the present chaos, describing the political and economic ci 
produced by the bureaucratic system, explaining the att 
Russian statesmen in face of the present situation, and disck 
logical and irresistible advance of the national conscience tov 
destruction of Tsansm 

The principle of the régzme which, since the abolition of < 
that ıs, for about forty-five years, has been appressing the 
of the Tsar, ıs a very plain one A man of high standir 
confidant of the Tsar, when consulted. last year by his Maje 
the possibility of simplifying the frightful maze of kazes, 
rasportashentas, zakons and other arbitrary decrees which 
place of law ın Russia, ventured to explain the question 1 
curious way “All these laws,” he said, “are mere circum] 
“Your Majesty may abolish them all and replace them by o 
“paragraph that would have just the same effect” “Wh 
“oraph?” asked Nicholas II “Here it 1s Nobody is al 
“work” The Emperor laughed, and, unfortunately, did n 
the advice, although it contained the whole truth about the 
distress I have the story from one who was present 
conversation, and it 1s deeply to be regretted that the Tsa 
sive his counsellor an opportumity of commenting on his < 
The explanation would have shown the Emperor not | 
mtolerable pressure that crushes the intellectual, economic a 
life of his subjects, but also his own impotence to oppose bu 
sway, or to obtain even a shght part of the actual power 1n’ 
his title of autocrat i 

The Tsar 1s, indeed, the first of the one hundred and thirt 
Russians who are not allowed to work Autocracy has bee 
fiction ever since the famous “epoch of grand reforms” that 
the reign of his grandfather, Alexander II It ıs universal. 
now that the Tsar ıs separated from his nation, as well as 
whole outer world, by ap insurmountable wall of relatives anc 
who prevent him both from obtaining information of actui 
and from putting mto effect measures that may pri 
judicial to the personal interests of his unscrupulous 
Besides hearing the irresponsible reports of Munisters 
officials, who®re neither controlled by their colleagues nor 
opinion, the Tsar 1s allowed only to read extracts from papt 
are type-written every morning, and revised by the Minist 
Court For several years there has been only one channel 
through which to get papers or books laid before the ey 
“autocrat” without the control of the bureaucracy, that is, 
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the Grand Duchess Xenia, and it 1s a matter of course that the 
very publications which the Tsar ought to read will not be transmitted 
to him by this princess On the other hand, his independent nght 
to govern the country ıs annulled by certan directions of his 
predecessors, of which the bureaucracy has made use, to nip in the 
bud any personal initiative o? the sovereign No law, ukaz, prikaz, 
can be decided upon except on the report of a Minister Ukazes 
must be ratified by the Senate Laws must be discussed by the 
Imperial Council and promulgated by the Senate For all important 
matters special commissions are appointed, by which mere bureaucrats 
elaborate projects which the Tsar cannot but accept, and from which, 
by a curious irony, experts are almost invariably excluded Thus 
if 1s not at all astonishing that modern Russian legislation contains 
not a single law respecting the situation of the people or the dive 
rights of the sovereign. And beside this legislation, made by and 
in favour of the bureaucratic caste, the sway of bureaucracy ıs com- 
pleted by the awful fact tha: for years there has not been in Russia 
a single decision or importart appointment which could be attnbuted 
to the Tsars initiative, except, perhaps, the nomination of Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirski, of the special circumstances of which I am not 
informed In most instances the Tsar is obhged to give way to 
identical suggestions coming from different officials or relatives, who 
have arranged beforehand to act m concert Sometimes, as, for 
instance, on the question of the Hull incident, one or two counsellors 
—say Lamsdorff and Witte—are able to produce such stnking argu- 
ments that the Emperor at once accepts their ascendancy But, 
on the other hand, there are numerous cases ın which the bureaucracy 
acts directly against the will or the promises of the Tsar, who after- 
wards feels obliged ın the interest of his moral prestige to ratify 
measures which he doubtless condemns To quote one example only, 
such was the case with General Sakharoff’s appointment to the post 
of Minister of War General Kuropatkmn, after a long resistance, 
had consented to be Commander-in-Chief of the Manchunan army 
on the éxpress condition—I shall explain further on for what reasons 
—that his post of Mimster should remain vacant The Tsar gave 
him personally a formal promise to that effe Nevertheless, some 
days afterwards General Sekharoff signed some decrees as Minister 
of War, and the Tsar was so strongly influenced by the reactionary 
group that he felt forced, subsequently, to sign the appointment of 
Sakharoff, beheving that the whole nation regarded æəakharoff as 
duly appointed, although ın fact no ene except a few initiated persons ; 
knew what was going on 

In these circumstances ıt would hardly be paradoxical to suppose 
that the Tsar himself, 1f he were given an opportunity to get a clear 
insight into the real part he 1s obliged to play, would strongly support 
those revolutionary parties which propose a constitutional monarchy 
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and the destruction of the bureaucratic caste As for his relatives, 
Ministers and other officials, their attitude 1s of course quite different 
They are living on the ignorance and the impotence of the Tsar, as 
well as on the dulness of the masses They are the chief objects of 
revolution And their specific attitude will naturally appear from the 
character of the revolutionary action they have provoked 


THE NOBILITY AND THE FORMATION OF THE BUREAUCRATIC 
CASTE 


It 1s certainly one of the most striking features of the present 
‘ antautocratic movement that it 1s headed by the nobility The 
latter, indeed, are likely to become in the Russian revolution what 
the Tzers-Etat was in the French It 1s often asserted that revolution 
is impossible ın Russia for want of a large bourgeorste Now, the 
réle.of the French dourgeorsie dunng the Revolution was that of a 
comparatively wealthy and well-educated class, opposing an arbitrary 
régime which prevented them from employing their intellectual and 
economic forces according to their own will In Russia ‘this same 
réle 1s played by a part of the wealthy commercial circles, and, above 
all, by the nobility 

This is the result of the creation of the bureaucratic caste, itself a 
consequence of the democratic reforms of Alexander IJ Down to 
the middle of the last century the direction of political affairs was 
concentrated ın the hands of the nobility, under the personal super- 
vision of the Tsar It was the reign of the aristocratic caste 
Bour geots officials were charged only with office work, and never made 
their way to high positions The awful revelations of the Crimean 
war as to the incapacity of this régeme led Alexander II to the 
“creat reforms of the sixties” The abolition of serfdom, 
together with the introduction of the zemstvos (County 
Councils), ‘and of judicial, Press and educational reforms, 
opened all offical functions to large crowds of gifted young 
men From the moment when others than nobles were adnfitted to 
the great official schools, the amstocratic régime came to an end, and 
a bureaucratic caste was formed. Capacity was the sole means of 
making one’s way from the humblest to the highest posts in the 
Empire Withm a couple of years the middle-classes had invaded 
all official positions And as’psychology too often will have it with 
self-made Men, their hatred of the nobility, their former masters, 
continued, while they took on ım addition a contempt of the lower 
* classes, the ordinary citizens, whom they were charged with governing 
and even oppressing Thus they betrayed the whole nation, the 
Government which had appomted them ın order to get loyal, 
scrupulous and able officials, the higher classes, who ‘hoped by this 
infusion of young blood to construct a new “nobility>of merit,’ the 
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middle classes, who hoped to be loyally represented in the admunis- 
tration by then fellow-citizens, and the masses who, crushed under 
the weight of serfdom, expected, if not a serious increase of welfare, 
at least something lke justice A new caste arose, contemptuous 
both of Government and of the nation Dusposing of the immense 
and uncontrollable power of administration ın a country where opinion 
1s a crime and responsibility a personal privilege of the sovereign, 
bureaucracy at once, by the natural course of its development, was 
bound to subdue its principal enemy the nobility, and to hold office 
im such a way as to prevent its victims from either applying directly 
to the Tsar, or taking measures of self-defence These tasks were so 


much the easier that the muddle-classes, more numerous than’ 


the nobility, were able to push a far greater number of highly-talented 
men into the highest posts Is ıt not an astounding fact that during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century there have been, among 
several dozen mimsters m Russia, only four noblemen? Except 
Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski, Prince Tolsto1, Goremykm and. Sipiagin, 
all the directors of Russian policy and admunistration have come 
from families of comparatively low standing Witte, a petty railway 
clerk , his predecessor, Vyshnegradski, son of a pope of low condition , 
Bogoliepoff, Minister of Public Instruction, killed in 1900, son of a 
non-commissioned officer, Zenger, one of his successors, son of an 
obscure official, Plehve himself and others, all are self-made men, 
and, being so, they have always found a keen pleasure in keeping 
out men of great family or high standing, they have asked for 
personal aptitude only, and thus have formed a powerful army of 
officials, the sole glory and the sole moral principle of whcm is what 
the French call drrzvesme, an awful mixture of egotism, ambition, 
cynicism, cupidity and msolence They want money and arbitrary 
power At the outset of their career they have neither Their only 
wealth is their official position This, therefore, they exploit in any 
way, honest or criminal, in order to get money, and 1n order to revenge 
themselves for what they have suffered themselves ın the past, by 
oppreseing their inferiors and the helpless mass of the people In 
face of this formidable and resistless power, the nobility were in a most 
painful situation Not oaly had they lost their influence on public 
affairs, but they were reduced to the same submission as the other 
-subjects of the Tsar And this was very hard, since they were 
accustomed to be treated by the Tsar's Government quite differently 
from the slaves or peasants Of their old privileges, nothing 
remained , formerly they had reigned as autocrats over deventy million 
serfs, now they had themselves ‘become the serfs of irresponsible 
bureaucrats The only privileges left to them are the right to carry 
armorial bearings and to sign by the name of their castles For the 
rest their condition has become exactly the same as that of peasants 
or workmen 
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The actual situation of the nobility ın the Empire therefore corre- 
sponds with that of the Tzers-Etat on the eve of the French Revolu- 
tion, and their natural 7éZe would be to take the lead of the revolu- 
tionary movement Their wealth, it 1s true, has diminished , two-fifths 
of their landed property have been bought by the bourgeozsze, that 1s 
to say, by merchants’ and enriched officials But by reason of their 
personal connections with, the Tsar and foreign society, as 
well as by their relatively high standard of education, they 
have become a kind of ézte of the victims of bureaucracy 
Their influence with the peasantry ıs still very strong And 
as they are well aware that a return to the anstocratic régzme 
of the past ıs impossible, they must, if they are to shake off the 
yoke of the bureaucrats and to regain their social rank, employ 
their influence and abilities in favour of the general revolutionary 
movement, alongside of the “intellectuals,” bourgeors, workmen and 
peasants 
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BUREAUCRATIC RULE AND POPULAR REACTION 


The rise of the bureaucratic caste and its immediate consequence, 
the downfall of aristocracy, are important enough to explain how in 
course of time the new végzme has exasperated the different elements 
that go to make up what is called the Russian nation, that 1s, the 
various nations and castes which live under the sceptre of the impotent 
Tsar The principles of Russian bureaucracy have not yet been 
stated in plain terms, being the natural result and not the programme 
of its policy They consist in the strictest possible application of 
M Bieloff’s aphorism, “Nobody ıs allowed to work” The power of 
irresponsible officials ıs incompatible with any manifestation of energy 
from any person outside.the bureaucracy itself Energy, ın its 
individual or collective form, may take the shape of national action, 
‘of the defence of human dignity, of economic effort, of intellectual 
aspiration Bureaucracy, therefore, in order to maintain its omnipo- 
tence,’ 1s bound to take such measures as seem hkely to paralyse 

~ any independent action It aims at centralising in its own jife the 
national lives of the different races and peoples subdued by the 
Tsars it seeks after Pan-Slavism, or, better, Pan-Russianism It 
cannot allow individual§ to resist its will for moral reasons, it désires 
arbitrary rule rather than justice It would control economic life 
in order to amass niches and to prevent the mse of another great 
power, ıt therefore organises\pauperism It dreads gene: al education 
and truth, bagause modern thought ıs its condemnation , 1t therefore 
organises ignorance The four arms of Russian bureaucracy, the 
four crimes which, at last, have provoked reaction in the nation and 
are driving Russia to the verge of an awful cataclysm are, in fact, 
nationalism, legal anarchy, impoverishment and illiteracy 

It is generally believed in Europe that the bureaucratic caste in 
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Russia 1s unable to enter upon a systematic course of action, whether 
in favour of their own interests or in view of political plans They 
are considered as being divided into a large number of independent 
individuals, each of whom ıs working for-himself against all his rivals 

Bureaucracy, ıt is said, is the purest instance of complete anarchy, a 
struggle of all against all If this were so, a bureaucratic régime, 
above the Tsai, would be utterly impossible, and Russia would not 
have been pushed on to revolution by the well-organised tyranny that 
crushes her life That conception ıs erroneous Even the bureaucratic 
despot who developed the végzme to 1ts culmination, Plehve himself, 
was not an isolated individual The upper ten of bureaucracy are 
not a mere chaotic mass of struggling rivals They are organised’ 
in actual bands of conspirators, or at least compact groups òf arrivists 

They constitute an oligarchy And it ıs of the greatest consequence 
for the present outlook that Russian policy, for over twenty years past, 
down to the death of Plehve—that 1s to say, the bureaucratic pressure 
which 1s provoking revolution—has been the deliberate work of an 
oligarchy which it 1s necessary to unveil in order to point out by what 


means reform can now be obtained by the educated classes 


The oligarchy 1s composed of three groups the police, the army 
and navy command, and the Grand Dukes The second of these 
groups was first orgamised, and took in hand the vast enterprise of 
dominating the Tsar and the Empire Its origins are to be found at 
the Second Moscow Military College This ıs an official school, 
where, ın the sixties, a dozen young men formed a separate group of 
arrivists Their names aze sufficient to show their action Besides 
Prince Cherkessoff, who turned out a humanitarian like his friend 
Pnnce Kropotkin, there were Bezobrazoff, Vanhalarski, Basil and 
Valenan Sakharoff, Volkoff, Petrovski and Puzanoff These young 
officers did not all seem very talented, but they had good connections 
and were astute itriguers They now occupy the following posts: 
Bezobrazoff, Minister without portfolio, Director of Asiatic Affairs 
before the war, Vanhalarski, commander of an Army Corps and 
high official at Court, B Sakharoff, Minister of War, V Sakharoff, 
Chief of the General Staff in Manchuria, Volkoff, Governor of 
Kharbin, ,Petrovski, Director of the Moscow Vzedomostz, the 
prmcipal reactionary paper, Puzanoff, Géneral of Police Troops. 
Some well-known names do not appear in this list. Such are Plehve, 
Muravieff, Mimister of Justice, Alexeieff, Vice-Emperor of the Far 
East, Kleigels and Wahl, former. Prefects of St Petersburg , 
Pobiedonostseff, Procurator of the Holy Synod, «the Empress- 
Dowager, the Grand-Dukes Sergé:, Alexei, and Alexander Mikhailg- 
vith, and some others But their co-operation was secured-by the 
natural development of events First emerged Petrovski and 
Vanlialarski1 Petrovski, through his personal relations, was appointed 
private secretary of Katkoff, the famous theorist of reaction and 
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sub-editor of -the Vzedomostz When Prince Dmitn Tolstoi was 
Minister of the Interior, Petrovski became, on Katkoff’s introduetion, 
a confidant of Governmental circles, got acquainted with Plehve, then 
Director of the Political Police, and gained him over to his group by 
getting his friend Puzanoff appointed colonel of police troops and 
orderly officer to Tolstoi On the death of Katkoff he took his place 
as the adviser and defender of reaction, seconded Pobiedonostseff’s 
views in a most skilful way, and thus became the intellectual centre 
of the important group that directed Alexander JII’s policy The two 
brothers Muravieff entered the group soon after The awful cruelty 
which their uncle, Muravieff the Hanger, had shown im crushing the 
~Polish revolution was a good introduction for them at Court The 
present Minister of Justice had been attaché to the Moscow procurator 
in the Cherkessoff case, and this procurator was Plehve! Plehve, 
Chief of the Police, had him appointed procurator m St Petersburg, 
especially in order to obtain a death sentence against the members 
of the Naroduata Volza, the terrorist party, and that sentence 
had far-reaching consequences for his career Muravieff succeeded 
_ His career was evidently Plehve’s work And from that tıme on the 
~ two companions never ceased to work together to transform the law 
to. their personal benefit But this powerful civil group—Pobiedo- 
nostseff, Petrovski, Puzanoff, Plehve, Muravieff, and Bezobrazoff, the 
latter being a most astute financial, business and corruption agent 
for his friends—would not have been sufficient to hold sway over 
Russia, especially as the functions of police, Press, religion and law 
have no prestige in the Court circles Muhtary influence was needed, 
and Vanhialarski was the ght man to secure ıt He was a very 
handsome officer, and was much in favour with one of the most 
influential of the Grand-Duchesses Thus, on a sudden, an avalanche 
of promotion came down from the high quarters of St» Petersburg on 
the obscure officers of the Moscow College They got appointments at 
Court, where they soon formed `a brilhant staff of carpet-kmghts, and 
succeeded by flattery and contempt of simple citizens in gaining the 
_ ready ear of the various grand-dukes and grand duchesses who, an the 
` place of the Tsar, used to decide upon the Impenial resolutions Soon 
after, the Court party associated themselves with the conspirators in 
the person of Alexeieff, who, by Vanlialarski’s influence, was placed 
im command of the vessel on which the heir presumptive, the present 
Tsar, made his voyage round the world Bezobrazoff joined the party 
at Vladivostok, and from that moment Nicholas was seduced: by 
Alexeieff, Bez@brazoff, and his Buddhist companion, Prince Ukhtomsk1 
to consider an expansion all over Asia as the grandest aim and greatest 
success, military, economic and political, for his future reign So 
when he ascended the throne, the Moscow : group had not'only gained 
a paramount influence over him, but also had prepared the Asiatic 
policy which, one day, was to serve them as an escape-valve against 
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national disaffection, and as a means of acquirmg riches and 
glory at the same time 

During the whole of Nicholas’s reign, the Moscow group has 
governed Russia. Two or three important offices only escaped their 
power Witte, Kuropatkin and Giers did not submit to their influence, 
but they were nevertheless obliged to shape ther policy in con- 
formity with the unscrupulous methods headed by Pobiedonostseff, 
Plehve and Muravieff In the end, Giers retired, and left the, Foreign 
Office to the conspirators Muravieff’s brother was appointed ın his 
place Witte, bureaucrat himself, but with a far larger conception of 
his zle, wanted to base his authority on the development of economic 
prosperity, a design which was utterly paralysed, as will be pointed 
out, by the diverging interests of the Plehve group He erideavoured 
to divert the Tsar’s Asiatic expansion folly into a policy of economic 
infiltration, which was impossible without a dangerous development 
of the middle classes The Moscow group policy easily transformed 
his scheme into an enterprise of military conquest, far more useful for 
the military section of the group, and which enabled the civil section 
to eliminate any prospect of reform in the country Witte retired, 
as well as Giers, and, as was said above, Kuropatkin was bamished to 
Manchuria ın order to afford the conspirators an opportunity of taking 
possession of the only great office they had not yet got hold of It 
1s perhaps interesting’ to state that this startlnmg mse of a bureaucratic 
camarilla was facilitated by Alexander II, who had been educated 
in view of a bureaucratic career, and consequently, when suddenly raised 
to the situation of heir presumptive and Tsar, was unable to conceive 
autocracy as anything but a vast administration which was to work 
automatically The ten years’ reign of the Moscow group has so 
transformed the internal situation of Russia as to make reform or 
revolution unavoidable This may be shown by a short analysis of 
the present condition of the Empire with respect to the four principles 
of bureaucratic Government nationalism, wlegality, impoverishment 
and illiteracy Such an analysis will, at the same time, allow me to 
give documentary evidence as to the mischief that has been done, 
and the consequences to internal and foreign politics which are at 


hand a 
THE NATIONAL OR PURELY POLITICAL PROBLEM 


Bureaucracy could not consolidate its power without forming a 
compact block, in face of which all national, religious or social 


differences should disappear It therefore advocated ffm the outset > 


the “purification” of the Empire The narrow-minded Tsar, Alexandes 
III, regarded this principle with the same eyes as his counsellors, and 
believed that a policy of persecution of all but the Great Russians and 
the Orthodox sects would result in strengthening his own power, not 
only against disaffection, but also before the outer world It is hardly” 
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necessary to recall here his numerous measures of Pan-Slavist and 
Orthodox policy all over the Empire The situation of Poland 1s 
universally known So ıs the destruction of the autonomy of Finland. 


The persecution of the Armeman Church and nationality 1s avowed. ' 


Buddhists, Protestants, Roman Catholics and Dissidents from the 
Russian Church are outlaws The Ruthenians, the sixth nation of Europe 
according to number, twenty-five million people, as different from the 
Great-Russians as the Italians are from the French, are condemned to 
deaf-and-dumbness by a stupid ukase prohibiting them from using 
their own language, or publishing papers or books (even the Bible) in 
Ruthenian Georgians are systematically considered as non-existing 
In a woid, the whole mass of nations surrounding Central Russia, a 
third of the population of the Empire, are deprived of their natural 
rights, of which every nation 1s proud Disaffection among these 
nations is general They bring on the real political problem. a 
change of the general structure of the Tsar’s Empire Among them 
there 1s one nation, the exceptional power of which has made them 
the actual leaders of all the victims of Pan-Russianism, and of the 
Russian victims of bureaucracy at the same time These are the 
Jews If Pan-Russianism has excited national resistance that did not 
exist before, if it has provoked political radicalism and socialism 
even in places where the economic conditions for such theories were 
totally absent, it ıs the fault of the anti-Jewish policy which has 
created a revolutionary spint The Anti-Semitic “laws,” or rather 
decrees, of Plehve in 1882 were to suffocate Jewish life once for all, 
but at the same moment the financial policy that was to procure 
prestige for the bureaucracy in the eyes of the civilised nations gave 
the Jews an unhoped-for power For this policy was possible only 
with the assistance of Jewish capital Jewish commerce and manu- 
facturing took an extraordinary development, and this was the more 
dangerous for bureaucracy inasmuch as Jewish solidarity proved of 
great use to Jewish paupers, the real victims of persecution ' On the 
other hand, the Russians themselves did not profit at all by Antı- 
Semitism , on the contrary, absence of economic life coineidedeevery- 
where with exclusion of Jews, and even in the Jewish zones the 
brute sway of Russian bureaucracy was soon, paralysed by the astute 
arm of corruption Jewish towns became literally schools of bribery, 
and officials were unable later on to conceive of an admunistration 
without corruption, and transplanted their criminal habits all over 
the Empire Thus, Anti-Semitism had for its immediate consequence 
a progressive™demoralisation of officials But, on the other hand, it 
had far more serious results Jewish wealth, oppressed and spoiled 
by uresponsible small despots, could not possibly—as if has done 
elsewhere—join the governing caste ın order to oppose the social 
aspirations of the masses Its riches and its brains deliberately took 
the réle/of seconding, and later on of heading, political disaffection. 
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Here Jewish inteligence, energy and solidarity found an open way, 
and at last the Russians themselves, in favour of whom Anti-Semitism 
had been called forth, jomed the Jews in order to fight against the 
bureaucracy, not for the same reasons, but for the same issue In 
fact there ıs hardly any great revolutionary organisation ın the 
country the leading men of which are not Jews Even the so-called 
Liberals, a party of Constizutionalists, the members of which belong 
to the highest classes. of society, cannot do without the assistance of 
Jewish effort A large number of officials, men of good standing 
who haye entered official careers to earn their living, second this 
party And if the nobles who have recently initiated the Zemstvo 
movement do not avow openly their relations with the Jewish element, 
it is only because they can adopt against the bureaucracy a defensive 
method, they having former rıghts to defend against the new 
régime, but they follow practically Jewish initiative ın the 
political campaign which they have undertaken. As for the other 
parties, Jews are quite openly their leaders The Social Democrats, 
the revolutionary Socialisis, the Polish Socialists, and, above all— 
perhaps the most powerful of these secret organisations—the Jewish 
workmen’s party, called the Bund, are managed by Jews, and are 
of course influenced by Jewish Radicalism abroad. Thus the present 
counsellors.of the Tsar, and in the first place M Witte, are perhaps 
nght m taking it for granted that the political question and the 
Jewish question are all one If that is so, it ıs wholly impossible, 
except by civil war, to find any solution for this problem For the 
Polish, Ruthenian, Armenian and other questions, which are now 
absorbed by the Jewish movement, would reappear at once, and the 
Russian Empire would cease to exist in its present shape and give 
place to a large Federative State on the model of Germany, or even 
Austria-Hungary Therefore—and this ıs a statement of high interest 
—all the present statesmen, even the most liberal or reforming states- 
men, decline to touch the political problem directly In their 
confidential reports on the situation they say that if the claims of 
non-Russian nationalities to autonomy were eliminated, this 
problem would not in Russia itself interest more than half a million 
men, and that the present widespread movement 1s not due to merely 
political reasons but to two other causes, which have now gained an 
irresistible ascendancy even over the ilhterate masses These two 
causes are the consequences of legal anarchy and of the pauperism 


fostered by the bureaucracy 
ap 


THE MORAL QUESTION 


It is indeed a somewhat astonishing fact that all the profound differ- 
ences of social rank that subsist in Russia should have disappeared, 
and given place to a general anti-bureaucratic movement The 


explanation of this remarkable phenomenon is to be found in the 
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msolence of bureaucracy towards all subjects of the Tsar without 
exception Here les the moral question Ail Russians, rıch and 
poor, nobles and peasants, workmen and students, are equally deprived 
of any possibility of opposing the arbitrary acts of officials in the 
shghtest occurrences of daily hfe, as well as in the’ most important 
judicial or political affairs And this awful situation of the people, ın 
face of an unscrupulous reigning caste, 1s the more startling because the 
acts which I have just called “arbitrary,” from a European point 
of view, are not so according to Russian law In most instances they 
exactly conform to the spirit, or at least to the letter, of bureaucratic” 
edicts, accepted as useful by ignorant Tsars and ratified by the same 
officials who propose them for thew own benefit. This. horrible 
oppression of denial of justice 1s perhaps the sole tie which holds 
together the various élements of the revolutionary movement The 
“reformers” in office, lke M. Witte and Prince Mirski, and even the 
fiercest partisans of bureaucratic rule, like M Muravieff, who realise 
the danger of revolution, are well aware of this state of things But 
if, on the one hand, they agree to give the people opportunities of 
having “law” strictly apphed, and “arbitrary acts” prevented, they do 
not venture yet to avow to the Tsar, or to themselves, that “law ” itself, 
such as it exists ın Russia, confers on irresponsible officials dis- 
cretionary powers which allow them, and often oblige them, to commit 
what we call the crime of perversion of justice In these circum- 
stances, no essential or even useful reform 1s possible except by the 
complete destruction of present Russian law, For the very existence 
of “legal arbitrariness” ın every branch of official life makes adminis 
tration and jurisdiction depend exclusively on the character of the 
official Thus, for instance,“there 1s a “law” which confers on the 
chief of the political police the mght to control the correspondence 
of politically suspected persons Whois suspected? A mere question 
of conscience for the official One may, perhaps, think that a Minister 
is not suspected, another may believe the Tsar to be so Nobody 
can protest Any violation of letters ıs legal Here 1s a passage from 
a letter of the dictator, Loris Melikoff, to a frend, on the subject 
of Plehve, then Chief of Police — 


This goes too fare All my colleagues and myself are watched over 

by this individual AH our letters are opened and probably copied 

He obtains insight into all confidential documents I am to receive 

And it 1s certain he will make use of all when opportunity 1s at hand 

You know J can do nothing against this, bis proceedings being legal 

I therefSte beg you, never send me letters by post, or telegrams 

° Send them by special messenger or ‘by acquaintances who pass 
through St Petersburg i 

This ıs clear enough If the almighty master of Russia 1s unable to 

escape bureaucratic oppression, what 1s the outlook for simple citizens? 

- And what 1s to he gained by such “reforms” as the Tsar in his recent 
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manifesto has promised, “the right for all my subjects to obtain justice 
“according to law”? Nevertheless, M Witte, who has taken in hand 
the question of reform, still believes, or rather feigns to believe, that the 
“moral problem,” the awakening of the sentiment of human dignity 
throughout the nation, the question of popular confidence ın law, might 
be solved without an essential change of the present political organisa- 
tion National slavery under bureaucratic sway 1s not, ın his opinion, a 
really political question Itis an unhappy coincidence, soto speak, of one 
hundred and thirty million personal questions If every separate subject 
of the Tsar was given satisfaction as to just treatment by every separate 
oficial, the problem would disappear If every official conformed to 
law, not as’Plehve did in spying on his very superiors, but honestly, in 
the interest of the country and of the nation, there would be no 
hatred against the bureaucracy, there would be no revolutionary move; 
ment, nobody, except half a million fools, would ask for a Constitution 

For a Constitution 1s asked now only as a guarantee against-arbitrari- 
ness Thus the moral problem would become a mere question of 
administrative tact, and this, of course, could and would have to be 
solved by bureaucracy itself These curious arguments are not so far 
| from truth as they may seem, they are indeed based on the actual 
state of mind of 1mmense numbers of peasants and other ignorant 
people, who are unable to seize the importance of political forms, but 
who from case to case complain of bureaucratic high-handed methods 

And, down to the time when these masses shall have acquired clear 
consciousness of the fact that a well-treated slave is nevertheless a 
slave, “admunistrative tact ” might avoid a political outburst, if tact were 
not the negation of bureaucracy But even if the T’sar’s promise to 
render every official responsible to justice for his acts were realised, 
nothing would be changed as long as the bureaucracy itself could 
change or introduce “laws” It would simply transform law so as to 
render legal any arbitrary act that might be for the interests of the 
caste It would lead me too far 'to state in detail how law has been 
changed, up to now, for this purpose One or two examples may 
suffice to explain why people cannot but claim the control and initiative 
in legislation Muravieff and Plehve have been the artisans of the 
philo-bureaucratic enterprise Muravieft was appointed Munister 
because his predecessor refused to abolish the Sole independent junisdic- 
tion that existed He, at once, suppressed the county-courts and 
charged, by a “law,” the police magistrate with looking after the county- 
court cases Thus justice was replaced by high-handed police orders, 
without discussion or any possible defence Bureaucracywousted justice 

No less than seven hundred “laws ”ħave been made 1m order to limit the 
competence of the assizes, so that for all cases where officials might 
directly or indirectly suffer anything disagreeable, the assizes sit 
without a jury Better still, “crimes of opinion” and political cases, 
as ıs universally known, have for twenty years been submitted to 
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“administrative order,” instead of law, without Jaw-suit, debate, or 
defence, thanks to a “provisory decree” Thousands of the best 
Russian citizens have been sent to Siberia, or thrown into prison, 
' perhaps on denunciation from a discontented doorkeeper (these being 
appointed by the police) And what is to be done to “reform” this 
intolerable extra-legal state of things? A law, a legal law, which 
officially organises and aggravates the present distress Here are 
extracts from M Muravieff’s confidential report on the matter — 

. The number of political ‘crimes has increased ın an extraordinary 
way And it 1s necessary to draw attention to the fact that the 
authorisation (introduced as provisory by the ukaz of May roth, 1871) 
to decide certain political affairs by administrative order instead of 
by law-suit, has transformed itself into a general rule 


The Minister then gives some awful statistics as to the increase of 
affairs of this kind for the last ten years The number of persons 
proceeded against by Imperial order has increased twenty-seven times 
Eleven thousand cases, not one of which has been treated in court, have 
been “terminated” by police condemnation M Muravieff states that 
this 1s a “deviation from the fundamental idea of Russian legislation ” 
And he proposes to restore this fundamental idea in the following 
way — 

1° Cases, the inquiry into which ıs completed, are transferred to 
the attorney of the Sudebnaia Palata (Court of Appeal) The latter 
transmits his conclusions to the A/itster, except in cases where the 
law allows him to abandon the affair The Minister of Justice, then, 
either orders the matter to be put in judicial suit, or annuls it, with 
the consent of the Minister of the Interior, 1f the facts brought to light 
by the inquiry are not sufficient to promise a successful law-suit , mn. 
this case, he transmits the matter to the Minister of the Interior 
if judicial proofs of polttical crime are absent, but if there are proofs 
of subversive polrtzcal ideas, then the Minister of the Interior 1s bound 
to apply Articles 34 to 36 of the General Safety Regulations - 
2° When, for special reasons, the Minster of Justice chinks fit to 
withdraw a political afatr from ordinary jurisdiction, he must, with 
~ the approval of the Minister of the Interior, ask from His Majesty 
AN ORDER TO TERMINATE THE MATTER BY ADMINISTRATIVE CON- 
DEMNATION 
3° When a case 1s transmitted to the law-courts, the latter must 
apply the procedure of assizes, but without a jury 


This'1s the way ın which justice 1s to be realised by bureaucratic reform 
I may add tha? M Muravieff has elaborated a draft law conformable 
to this report, specifying besides that zf cases are to be dealt with by 
the law-courts, the latter may “lower the degree of cnme ” indicated by 
the Minister “by three steps”, ın other words, they are, at any rate, 
forbidden to acquit I quote this specimen of judicial reform 
principally in order to pomt out that the bureaucracy are able to make 
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laws for the personal benefit of officials Thus M Muravieff, with this 
law, 1f 1t 1s promulgated, may easily get rid of any political or other 
adversary An analogous method can be employed for legalising 
_ arbitrary habits in any branch of the admunistration Everyone, 
except the ignorant masses, knows this in Russia. And this 1s the ' 
reason why the “moral problem” cannot possibly be solved without 
a national control over legislation, the “five hundred thousand fools” 
who are aware of the difficulzy being seconded this time by all those 
who complain of injustice 


CORRUPTION, PAUPERISM AND ILLITERACY 


As a matter of course, bureaucratic tyranny does not serve only 
political views or political ambition, as in the above-quoted scheme of 
Muravieff It serves above all to procure for the officials money, out of 
public funds or private strong boxes Corruption from top to bottom 
1s its chief aim, and thus “the moral problem” is complicated by the 
economic question Even Ministers are not free from corruption M 
' Muravieff himself has been publicly convicted of having stolen 45,000 
in the Barantsevich case, by taking for himself the estate of a merchant 
which had been sequestered Curing a law-suit between the heirs The 
war has brought forth awfulinstances of corruption A very high official 
told me some months ago, when the war was costing about 4320,000 
a day, that, day by day, over a fifth of this amount disappeared into 
the pockets of officials It 1s well known that the Red Cross managers 
have sent thousands of bales of straw to Manchuria, instead of furs and 
mantles And I published recently a telegram from General 
Kuropatkin to the Tsar, saying that, as long as the general commissariat 
was not reorganised so as to render theft impossible, he was forced to 
abstain from movement, end to decline receiving new troops 
By degrees people have become aware, even in remote districts, that 
corruption 1s the cause of Russian failure in Asia, just as it is of 
disaffection ın the country And corruption 1s confessedly an essential 
feature of bureaucracy, quietly accepted by the Tsar The uncle of a 
friend ef mine, manager of a large bankıng institution, was one ‘day 
offered by Alexander III himself the post of Director of the Imperial 
Bank He stated that unless he followed the example of former 
Directors who had earned large sums “aside,” he should only earn half 
his present income “And you do not want to do as everybody?” 
answered the Tsar, “then dunce, go away!” Corruption being 
sanctioned from above, people are convinced that the only means of 
saving a fifth of the Budget—which ıs the average amount*stolen every 
year—is national control over public expenditure But the Govern-- 
ment know quite well that, if this were accorded, not only bureaucratic 
sway would come to an end, but also the whole domestic and foreign 
policy of the Empire would change, and give Russia a totally different 
situation in the international equilibrium 
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On the other hand, they avow openly that the present economic stress 
cannot possibly continue M Witte himself, who 1s, to a certain 
extent, responsible for the terrible decline of prosperity, is now 


, endeavouring to find an issue The necessity of pursuing a policy of 


“saving the face” of Tsarism and bureaucracy before the world, in 
order to maintain its standard of power, had led him on toa point at 
which agriculture, the basis of Russian life, crushed by taxes, began to 
disappear, so that the revenue declined and loans became unavoidable, 
even for the purpose of paying interest on former loans At that very 
moment he retired from office, and for a year and a half now he has been 


. in search of means to restore welfare to the peasantry, and to organise 


~ 


reforms which might offer them—the peasantry—some opportunity of 
escaping, continual famine The importance of the question 1s 
manifest 1f we consider that in Russia 78 per cent of the population live 
by agriculture Gn England it 1s 13 per cent) Now, what is the 
condition of these one hundred million people? I am able to quote 
here some startling figures from confidential reports In Russia, ithe 
surface of the land, in proportion to the number of families, 1s seven 
times as great as in Germany (35 acres to 5) In Russia they raise 
950 lbs of corn per acre, ın Germany 1,250 In Russia gne-fourth of 
the harvest ıs wanted for seed, in Germany one-twelfth In Russia, 
seed-corn deducted, 625 lbs are gathered per head, in Germany, 
1000 In Germany 125 lbs are imported besides, whereas 
Russia still exports 200 lbs! Thus Russians consume 425 lbs 
per annum per head, Germany 1,125 Russians eat three 
times less than Germans That is not all The number of: 
cattle during the last twenty years has dımınısked m Central 
Russia (the richest districts) as follows —Horses by 20 per cent , 
calves by 40 per cent , cows by 50 per cent, sheep by 71 per 
cent., swine by 87 per cent! I read in a confidential report on Central 
Russia to the Medical Board, passages like this —“It results from 
“inquiry that in general the consumption of bread remains, on an. 
“average, about 30 per cent below the physiological standard that is 
“necessary for maintaining the strength of adults” And im spite of 
this awful situation, Russia has deprived herself during the last twenty 
years of 170 million tons of corn, representing one thousand millions 
sterling, or fifty milion sterling per annum It may be asked, whyô 
people sell corn and remain starving Peasants are forced to sell, at 
low prices, to unscrupulous brokers, because they have no possibility of 
selling directly Thus they are obliged to procure for themselves on 
the worst possible terms the money they want merely for paying taxes 


„Here ıs a curious document showufg what are these taxes A “rich” 


peasant family of seven members dispose of £45 a year, half of which 
is represented by corn ‘ They pay 42 10s ın direct taxes and 43 10s 
annually for repurchase of the land they received on the abolition of 


serfdom 43 years ago! The indirect taxes are these —On £3 spent , 
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for drink, £2 10s , on £3 for sugar, £1, on £2 10s for tea, £I $s , 
on 10s for oil, 3s , on 4s for tobacco, Is Statistics prove, further, 
that the diminished import of cotton or woollen goods ıs exactly 
compensated for by the rise of prices on Russian goods, thus, the 
peasants pay about 50 per cent of the cost of clothing ın indirect taxes 
On the whole, these peasants pay about two-fifths of their gross income 
in taxes to the Government. And it 1s worth stating that, besides 
these, the Zemstvos raise special taxes for local administration This 
terrible system is the principal cause of famine But there are two 
more which deserve attention admunistrative orgamsation and 
uiteracy As to the first, I hardly need point out the functions of the 
Zemstvos They are County Councils, the members of which are _ 
elected by three groups of landowners landlords in the country, land-" , 
lords in the towns and peasants They are elected for three years, 
presided over by the chief of the district gentry, and charged to look + 
after elementary’ education, roads, sanitary service and similar business 
Introduced by Alexander I1, they always have opposed bureaucratic 
tyranny, and when bureaucratic sway, with Plehve, came to its 
culmination, ıt so transformed Alexanders law as to reduce their 
action to that of a simple registering office State officials took in 
hand the local administration, controlled the local budgets, and so 
influenced education, the sanitary service and economic “amelioration,” 
as to preclude the people from any intellectual or economic develop- ` 
ment Zemstvo physicians were dismissed for “having attempted, on 
“the pretext of hygiene, to organise schools on subversive principles” 
schoolmasters who “taught the children’ Russian history and other 
“useless matters ” were ousted from office and, in frequent cases, of which 
I have proofs, replaced by popes who could neither write nor read 
Local administration had given place to police sway and, corruption 
And while the middle classes and workmen were thus deprived of 
all means of raising their standard of life by their own effort, peasants 
remained under the yoke of the mır Thisisland-communism Every 
village ıs responsible for the payment of the taxes of all its inhabitants 
Those who, by the distmbution of the land, have got sufficient soil and 
are active workers, would be fools if they worked hard, for, on the one 
hand, the land does not belong to them, and on the other, they would 
pay for the sluggards Besides, they are suby@cted to the starostz or 
elder men, who exercise 4 special jurisdiction over the village, and 
may condemn them, at pleasure, to whipping if they do not obey the 
lazy majority of the inhabitants Moreover, they are mveted to their 
mir, they cannot leave for another village er a town witaout special 
passports, and if they obtain the passports and earn money as industnal . 
workmen, they are forced to send the greater part of their wages to 
their lazy and greedy fellow-villagers, who otherwise withdraw their 
authorisation, and, as everybody found without a passport 1s a criminal, 
have,them brought back to the village by the polce The result of all 
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this 1s, as is stated in a recent confidential report to the Rural Reform 
Commission, presided over by M Witte; that “the villages are crowded’ 
“with large numbers of young men who, having no opportunity of 

“working, and having become unfit for peasant labour, ave absolutely 

“condemned to idleness and increase pauperism among the peasantry” 
Thus, in fact, one“hundred million Russians are not allowed to work, 
and on the other hand are despoiled by the Government ın order to 
“save the face” of Tsarism and protect the officials 

Even if “patriarchal despotism,” the dream of M Witte, as 

expounded ın the recent Imperial Manifesto, were able to accomplish 
reforms that would give to the working classes the liberty to work, and 
to all subjects the opportunity of defending themselves against bureau- 
cratic tyranny by individual mutiative—and all this without touching 
the question of a Constitution—there would be no change For more 
than three-quarters of the nation would be wholly unable to avail 
themselves of these advantages, ignorant, illiterate and unconscious of 
their nghts as they are Here ıs the point at which bureaucratic reform 
as condemned to failure The ieformist statesmen are so well aware 
of this danger that they have proceeded to a general inquiry as to 
the intellectual state of the country The results which, of course, are 
carefully kept secret, are, indeed, startling. They concern the 42° 
“governments” or districts of Central and Southern Russia The 
highest standard of education ıs observed in the “government” of St 
Petersburg, 55 per cent of the population being able to sign their 
names, the lowest ıs in Kars (Armenia) where the percentage 1s 9% 
Between these limits there are six districts where the number of 
absolute illiterates amounts to two-thirds of the population, 15 others 
where ıt rises to three-fourths, 5 more with four-fifths , and at last 14 
with nine-tenths of illiterate inhabitants As 1s to be expected, women 
remain far below these average numbers, in St Petersburg 40 out of 
‘foo write their names, the general average is 5 out of 100, and the 
average for peasants a little less than 4 per cent! The figures, 
according to social rank, are still more astounding, they apply only to 
men The number of illiterates ıs 28 per cent for priests, 30 
for nobles, 60 for the middle classes (workmen included), and 89 for 
peasants Itisstated that only about 1 per cent of the population have 
received professional, or“anything better than elementary instruction— 
which in Great Britain and Ireland would make about 400,000 persons 
able to understand newspaper articles! In view of these figures, ıt 
is unnecessary to describe how the bureaucracy has arranged to 
hinder the dewelopment of Zemstvo or professional schools nine-tenths 
of Russia are, intellectually speakin§&, on the verge of barbarism And 
as if this pitiful condition were not sufficient to consolidate the brutal 
sway of bureaucracy, religious superstitions of the most stupid kind 
have been forced on the poor brains of the people, in order to prevent 
them beforehand from lending an ear to those who want to give them 
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knowledge This was a masterpiece of astuteness For at present, 
the bureaucrats are able to base their policy on the ignorance of the 
masses, and they try even to win over the illiterate peasants to their 
maischievous plans by means of a crusade against modern thought. The 
Tsdr himself, ıt would seem, totally distracted by fear from reform or 
revolution, wants to use the peasant stupidity to oppose the mounting 
waves of the national conscience He has allowed the Holy Synod to 
enter upon a course which is without an example ın history, and which 
exhibits both the gravity of the situation and the unscrupulousness of 
the present régzme The Synod, just a month ago, sent an “ultra- 
“confidential” circular note to all the bishops, of which I am able to 
quote the essential passages — 


The Evil One ıs again attacking the Holy Orthodox Cross An 
impious agitation has arisen against our Gracious Sovereign Master ... 
Under the inspiration of the Evil One, all the powers of darkness 
have yoined ın order to destroy the true Faith They have dared to 
approach even the Holy person of the Chief of the Church, our 
Sovereign Master And they openly desire him to break the Most 
Holy Oath which he took when ascending the throne, ın the Cathedral 
of the Assumption, as the Lord’s anointed, that path by which he 
vowed to defend against all attacks the true Faith and the principles 
according to which his ancestors have ruled Holy Russia. The power 
of Evil 1s strong, but true Faith may crush it, and with the present 
gloomy outlook, all true believers ın Orthodoxy must join to avert 
disaster from Religion and Empire ` We therefore order all bishops 
to transmit to all priests of their respective districts this order they 
shall convoke all their parishioners at Church and frequently have 
them pray the Lord and the Most Holy Mother of God to confer on 
our Sovereign Master the courage of soul and the firmness of thought 
which are necessary, so that he may resist the influence of the Evil, 
avoid breaking his oath, and continue to rule as he 1s bound to do 
by the true Faith and in conformity with the will of his ancestors 


Is there anything more tragic than this appeal of autocracy to the 
help of the dull masses against inevitable historic evolution ? 


THE OUTLOOK 


If this appeal were heard by the masses, @vil war would be at hand 
in Russia But itis a mere ridiculous manifestation of foolish ignorance 
of the situation The leading statesmen count with other 
contingencies As I have pomted out, bureaucratic tyranny and 
economic pressure cannot continue any longer, as the Government 
themselves confess On the other hand, bureaucratic fabits are such 
that legal reform cannot prevent corruption or unjust legislation 
Finally, dividual liberty of action, with the present intellectual 
standard of the country, would not bring on any amelioration of present 
conditions National control over legislation and expenditure, and 
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‘above all the direction of the Empure’s hfe by the educated minouty 
as a whole, are indispensable The people being unable to improve 
their situation, Russia needs the sway of what 1s called zatedlzgence. All 
this can be obtained only by a Constitution The leading statesmen, 
above all M Witte, realise this necessity perfectly well Bureaucratic 
reforms, such as a liberal Press law and the like, do not, touch the 
fundamental question, but they may serve to gain time for a few 
months Such unessential reforms are now decided on But the great 
change, the pacific revolution, will come afterwards It ıs to begin by 
the destruction of the oligarchic Moscow group, which ıs lkewise 
decided on _ Then it will be proved to the Tsar that without a 
Constitution violent revolution 1s unavoidable This appears from 
the confidential part of the great report on rural reform, submitted a 
month ago to the Tsar, and parts of which have been published There 
the author—probably M Witte himself—arrives at a startling 
conclusion He takes the necessity of autocracy for granted , and then 
statés the following four points — 


„I. It is impossible to diminish the taxes unless Russian credit 

~“. vanishes and Russian expansion and the heavy military expenditure 

are abandoned and replaced by a policy of pure internal development, 
neglecting Russian influence on international affairs 

2. It 1s impossible to increase the taxes, although this 1s 
unavoidable if the present policy of international prestige 1s continued, 
because any increase, in presence of the complete failure of the 
expansion policy and the avowed waste, 1s likely to provoke armed 
revolution ms a 

3. It 1s impossible to abolish the mz, with its terrible con- 
sequences, because the exodus to the towns would take an enormous 
development, deprive agriculture of hands to work, and increase 
socialism. - 

4. The intellectual situation is such as to prevent any increase 
of the national welfare Thus, it ıs evident that -no agricultural 
reform, and consequently no reform at all, ıs possible under autocratic 
or bureaucratic government 


Therefore, if the Tsar refuses to give way to the political claims of 
his subjects, he will soon be in a position which cannot but force him 
to concede their economif claims, for, as has been shown, his present 
domestic and foreign policy cannot continue as before He will be 
gradually led to understand that ıt 1s pauperism and illiteracy that 
hinder the life of the Empire And he will, it 1s expected, give up bureau- 
cracy for a Cogstitutjon, not for political reasons, but on the contrary in 
order to “allow everybody to work,” just in order to enable him to 
safeguard his international prestige Such ıs the astute plan of the 
_ pacific revolution which, 1s to be put into effect immediately It is 
likely to succeed, because there 1s no other way out But its 
consequences will reach much farther, as may appear from this plan 
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For the first of all economic measures to be taken by an “institution 
“of national control” would be to lower the taxes, to make peace in 
Asia, and to accomplish the most necessary of all reforms to disen- 
tangle the finances and prevent the export of corn I need hardly say 
that, if such -1s the course of events pomted out by the 
interest of Russia, good luck has ıt that its general consequences on 
the politics of the world will be no less happy Russia will simply 
disappear for ten or twenty years from the stage of international 
struggle, and, at the same time there will disappear not only the awful 
war cloud which hangs ovez Europe, but also the stronghold of political 
reaction, which at this moment is still the principal bulwark of political 
oppression in Germany, Austria and Turkey This, however, ıs to 
change the equilibrium of the Great Powers from top to bottom The 
political and military importance of the Franco-Russian Alhance will 
fall to pieces, but, at the same time, Germany will lose all interest ın 
seconding Russia for dynastic reasons Asiatic expansion being 
abandoned—unless the Yellow Peril come forth—the centre of world 
politics will again be placed in Europe An Anglo-Russian under- 
standing would easily be obtained And if there should still remain 
some clouds on the political horizon, they would hang only over 
Germany 
A Russian revolution will certainly be a pacific one, if M Witte 
succeeds ın turning the political defeat of Tsarism into a social victory 
for the Tsar And this being, as may be seen from the above-quoted 
facts, at any rate the best issue from the deadlock which the Tsar and 
his relatives can possibly hope for, there is little doubt left that the 
bureaucracy will soon be crushed by the Tsar, who ıs its slave, in order 
to procure for himself the real moral power of a Conistitutional 
sovereign over a self-governing nation, and the satisfaction of seeing 
his great Empire develop from starvation and moral servitude into 

welfare, prosperity and conscious power 


ALEXANDER ULAR 
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HE railway systems of , Great Britain and of Germany are 
T fundamentally different Whist in this country all the 
railways are private companies and are privately managed and 
directed, with hardly any supervision on the part of the State, more > 
than’ nine-tenths of the German rajlways are owned, managed and 
directed by the various German Governments Out of a total length 
of 51,964 kilometres (the figures are those for 1902) 47,228 kilometres 
are State railways, and only 4,736 kilometres, or almost exactly one- 
eleventh of the total mileage, are private ralways In Germany as in 
this country the railway interest, the majority of the professors of 
political economy, the Liberal Party and a large proportion of the 
responsible officials were in favour of unrestricted private ownership, 
and to them Great Bntam served as an ideal and a‘model Hence it 
is worth while to take note of the weighty considerations which caused 
the German States to buy, at a gigantic figure, and at more than their 
then market value, practically the whole of the country’s railways, and 
to incur the enormous and onerous responsibilities of managing and 
extending them 
Up to the seventies the German ‘States had not pursued a Settled 
and well-planned railway policy, but had acted in accordance with the 
requirements of the moment When private enterprise came forward, 
railways were built by limited companies, but ın cases when important 
strategical or commercial railway lines were not undertaken by private 
builders, the Government either assisted private companies or built 
the lines ttself In consequence of the different policies which had 
been followed ın the different German States as regards railways, the 
‘organisation of ralway Germany was as confused as was the orgamisa- 
tion of political Germany Consequently there was muddle, disorder, 
wastefulness, sloth and injustice in matters of transport Side by side 
existed independent private compamies on the model of the English 
railways} private companies over which the State had some control, 
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and railways which were run and completely controlled by the State 
,Freights were dear, rates were uncertain, railway business was 
exceedingly complicated and involved, and in many instances railway - 
charges were fixed on the principle, “Charge what the traffic will bear” 
Where there was competition, freights were cheap, where there was no 
competition the unfortunate people had to suffer at the hands of the 
railway tyrant, who demanded the uttermost farthing, where there 
were tariff wars or competition between railway companies, direct travel , 
and the speedy despatch of goods were often impeded by the trickery 
of the contending railways Owing to the arbitrarmess and the 
exactions of the railways and the uncertainty of the constantly 
fluctuating rates which were capriciously fixed, business suffered as 
severely ın Germany in the seventies as it does at present in Great 
Britain. 

The year 1879 ıs a memorable one for Germany, inasmuch as ıt 
witnessed both the birth of Protection and the rise of the magnificent 
system of the German State Railways Already ın 1876 Bismarck 
had tried to imitiate both these measures for developing the foreign 
trade of the country and for regulating its railway trafic In the same 
year in which Prince Bismarck penned the sentence, “Nothing but 
“veprisals* against their products will avail against those States which 
“increase their duties to the harm of German exports,” and took steps 
to introduce a Protective Tanff against unfair or overpowerful foreign 
competition, he also tried to protect the German producer against the 
exactions of the German railway companies by proposing to transfer 
the railways of Germany from the hands of private owners and of 
the individual States to the hands of the German Empire However,’ 
in 1876 both attempts failed Germany was not yet ripe for Protec- 
tion, and several of the minor States of Germany were naturally 
enough unwilling to hand over their railways to the Empire 

Bismarck opened his railway campaign by writing on the 3rd of 
January the following letter to Messrs Hofmann, Friedenthal and 
Maybach, who were the Prussian Ministers for trade, home affairs and 
railways respectively — ’ 

I intend to raise the question whether ıt be not necessary to 
regulate the railway tariffs by imperial law The fact that such | 
far-reaching public interests as the transBort business of railways are 

‘left to private companies and to individual railway boards which are 

free from any supervision by the State, and the fact that these 
companies are entitled to make their own interest their sole guide 
finds no analogy m the economic history of modern times except in 
the way m which formerly a country’s finances wei® farmed out to 
certain individuals In view of this fact, I intend, after due invegu- 
gation, to bring forward the question whether it 1s not possible to 
introduce, by means of imperial legislation, a umform tariff on all 
the railways of Germany 


* The italics are in the German original 
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After having thus prepared his colleagues, he addressed a very long 


letter to the German States, represented by the German Federal Council, 
of which the following abstract gives the chief points of interest to 
the English reader — 


q 


The regulation of freights on railways, which are public roads, 1s 
of far-reaching importance for the economic interests of the nation, 
and nobody must be damaged or be artificially limited in their use. 
The Government will no longer be able to abstain from promoting 
the public interest by creating those conditions which are necessary 
for the requirements of our national industries. The railways are 
public roads for traffic, but can be used only by one corporation. 
By granting to these corporations certain privileges, such as that of 
expropriation, of police and of raising capital, the State has ceded 
to the railways part of its power This part of its power was ceded 
to the railway not im the interest of the proprietors of the railway 
but in that of the general public Therefore ıt follows that the 
management of railways cannot be left entirely to the discretion of 
the railway companies ,themselves. Their management must be 
regulated in accordance with the requirements of the public and 
with an eye to the public welfare 

Therefore it follows that railway charges must not be fixed solely 
in order to obtain the largest possible profit The State must not 
only consider the interest of the shareholders in determining railway 
freights, but it has also to see that the well-being of the population 
as a whole ıs fostered and promoted, and that thus the vitality of the 
nation will be strengthened 

At any rate it means a damage to the interest of the community if 
a railway corporation takes no notice of these larger considerations 
Hence the arguments which can be raised against the system of 
private railways as such are strengthened Railways must not be 
allowed by arbitrarily fixed tarıffs to develop industries m certain 
parts and to destroy other industries in other parts of the country 
Even the most far-seeing railway directors cannot realise the conse- 
quences which a policy of discriminating tanffs may have later on, 
although such a policy may prove beneficial in the 1mmediate future, 
and several railway’ boards have already begun to understand that it 
is not their vocation to act the part of Providence, to alter the natural 
conditions of demand and supply, and to dominate trade and 
industry, but that it 1s their duty to serve them À 


Starting fiom these considerations, it ıs clear that railway tanffs _ 


should correspond to the requirements of production and consumption, 
and should not We subject to violent fluctuation. They should, 
therefore, 

r. Be clear and be drawn up in such a manner, as to enable 
everybody to easily calculate the freight for goods sent 

2 They should secure to all citizens in all parts of the country 
equali of railway charges 

3 They should eliminate the disadvantages which at present 
weigh down the small producers 

4. They should secure the abolition of unnecessary, and there- 
fore wasteful services, and ensure the honesty of railway officials 

These requirements are not fulfilled by the present tariff system. 
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After describing in detail the vast number of different tanff$ and 
the confusion and injustice resulting from them, as well as the imposst- 
biltty for traders of making a clear business calculation of railway 
charges, Prince Bismarck continues — 


Preferential tariffs are an injustice by the damage they do to those 
who are not preferentially treated, and the tendency of railways to 
differentiate not only locally but also to give cheaper freight to senders 
of large quantities may damage the national prosperity to a very 
great extent In order to secure largé masses of goods railways will 
go down below their normal rates, and will even work without a 
profit, thus favouring the foreign producer at the cost of our home 
industnes. 

' The railways which have received from the State the monopoly of 
public transport have the duty of treating all railway users alike, 
but differential tariffs of this kind destroy the equal nghts which all 
citizens should enjoy Through the changes effected by the tanffs, 
the economic interests of the country become dependent upon the 
railway companies, ard our home industries and the possibilities 
which they have for selling their products are subjected to constant 
changes which cannot zake place without inflicting great damage upon 
individual interests 

Those who argue that competition among railways cheapens freights 
overlook the fact that railways recoup themselves for their loss on 
competitive traffic by charging proportionately higher rates.on non- 
competitive traffic, anc as railway competition bnngs cheap freights 
principally to the largest towns, railway competition leads to an 
unhealthy centrahsation of trade and industry which economically 
and politically gives cause for concern 

In order to avoid mutually ruinous competition, railways frequently 
combine and agree to direct the flow of traffic in certain fixed pro- 
portions over the various lines belonging to the combine Hence 
goods are diverted from the shortest and most natural route and travel 
over artificially-arranged roundabout routes, a proceeding which 1s 
opposed to the rational and economical despatch of goods, and which 
increases the cost of transport 

These unnatural conditions would be abolished if the railways 
were obliged to charge standard rates and to send freight on normal 
foutes, 1f unnecessary competition were eliminated and the artificially 
diverted streams of traffic again brought back to their natural 
routes 
_ The foregoing statement shows that an improvement can only be 
effected by insisting upon the prmciple that the railways are meant 
for the service of the nation In railway matters changes are taking 
place which have already been observed in the general development 
of nations New economic factors have arsen, and have grown up 
without State interference, but pow the interest in these institutions 
has become so great and so general that their further direction can 
no longer safely be lef: to the egotism and arbitrariness of irresponsible 
individuals, but must be brought into harmony with the general 
interests of the couniry 
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Addressing Parlament Prince Bismarck said — 


Did anybody formerly trouble himself as ‘to whether 
the introduction of railways would ruin the coaching industry 
and the mnkeeper? The railway monopoly ıs to my mind’ far 
more unjust than was that of the coaching industry, for the 
railway monopoly actually means the farming out of a province . 
to a railway company. This monopoly arose naturally when all 
other means of transport had been kuled by the railways 
Everyone who had goods to send or receive fell into the hands 
of the railways, and these acted in exactly the same manner 
as did the Fermiers Généraux who impoverished France before 
the Revolution, for they also were given a large part of the 
country, and were allowed to exploit it at their will The object of 
the railways ıs to squeeze out of the country the largest possible 
dividends This ıs an extraordinary abuse of the tax-paymg and 
traffic-requiring community, which favours those capitalists who were 
given the traffic monopoly that accrued to the railways 


Privately Bismarck remarked, in 1870, that ıt would be his ideal that 
all goods imported from abroad should be transported over the 
German railways at somewhat higher rates than those of home pro- 
duction, for he could not allow that the moderate Fiscal Protection 
which he had introduced in that year should be neutralised by pre- 
ferential freight rates given to the foreigner As a matter of fact he 
expected that the preferential tariffs given on the German railways for 
German industrial and agricultural products would be more effective 
in protecting the home mdustnes, and increasing their strength and 
prosperity than would be the moderate Fiscal Protection which he had 
introduced 

When the foregoing weighty arguments had prepared the ground, 
a Bill for taking over the railways possessed by private companies 
was brought out on the 29th of October, 1879, and the memorandum 
accompanying it laid down the following general principles, which 
may, in time, be adopted by the whole world, including ind:vidualistic 
Great Brita and the United States, unless indeed railways should 
be superseded by some superior means of transport and locomotion 


Among the various forms in which railways have been developed 
in civilised couiftnes, the system of State Railways pure and simple 1s 
the only one which 1s able to fulfil in the most satisfactory manner 
all the tasks of a national railway policy, by creating uniformity 
throughout the country and equality for all, and by promoting equally 
the welfare of all interested ın railways Only in the case of State 
Raffways 1s it possible to utilise to the full and in the most thorough 
manner the enormous capital invested in rdilways, only in the case 
of State Railways 1s 1t possible to give direct and effective protection 
to the public interest which 1s the Government’s duty, lastly, only in 
the case of State Railways ıs ıt possible to establish a simple, cheap 
and rational railway tariff, to effectually suppress harmful differentia- 
tion, and to create a just, diligent and able admunistration 
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solely guided by considerations of the general good. Therefore the 
State Railway system must be considered as the final development 
m the evolution of the railway system. 


‘Indeed, Bismarck ın his economic policy altogether abandoned the 
traditional course which statesmen before him had followed With 
marvellous boldness he broke with the doctrines of Free Trade, non- 
intecterence and individualism, which were almost universally accepted 
at that time, deliberately returned to the economic policy of Oliver 
Cromwell and Colbert, and revived, or rather re-created, the mercantile 
system, to the horror of all professors of political economy It may 
sound incredible, but it 1s, nevertheless, true that the world 1s gradually 
going back to the mercantile system 

According to the economic theories which still enjoy the greatest 
prestige ın this country, state interference ın economic matters 1s 
sheer heresy and a sure road to national ruin, and the text-books 
prove that a State or municipal corporation 1s, per se, not fit to engage 
in industrial pursuits However, it does not necessanly follow that 
all Governmental and municipal enterprise ın matters economic 1s 
‘bound to be a failure, because our Government departments and 
municipalities which engage ın industrial pursuits are usually red-tape- 
bound, blundering, amateursh, ignorant of business, wasteful, improvi- 
dent and incapable If we look carefully into the record of the 
German State Railways and see what they have done for Germany’s 
trade, industries and finances, and for the people at large, and then 
look into the records of our own private railways, in which individual 
initiative has had almost unlimited scope, we shall see an astonishing’ 
difterence, which appears not to be ın favour of our own railways, as 
the following will prove 


Immediately after 1879, Prussia rapidly bought up all the more . 


important lines, and within a few years the State more than trebled its 
railway property, as 1s apparent from the ensuing table — 


MILEAGE OF RAILWAYS OF PRUSSIA 
State Railways Private Railways 


Kilometres Klormetres Total. 
1879 6,323 6 13,6501 - 19,9737 
1880 : 11,4553 8,893 I 20,348 4. 
LOOT wea i 17,5846 . QO,1592 20,743 8 
1882 . 148256 .. 6,3298 .. 21,1554 
1883... : 15,301 I . 6,604 2° 21,9053 
1884 . . 19,7669 .8 . 3,0026 .. 22,769 5 
1885 . 21,1384 . 2,490 6 23,635 O 


From the foregoing figures we see that the State turned in five 
years from a small railway manager and owner to a railway 
monopolist As a rule the State as a monopolist 1s unprogressive and 
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t. unenterpnsing, vzde ouf own Post Office But the Prussian Govern- 
ment did not go to sleep once ıt had acquired the railways On the 
contrary it extended them most energetically, as the following figures 


prove — 4 
MILEAGE OF PRUSSIAN STATE RAILWAYS F : 
Kilometres. l 
\ 1886—87 21,746 1 
1891—92 25,206 3 
1896—97 i 27,691 I 
1002 31,341 8 


_ If we now compare the growth of all the German railways since 

, 1886, when the State possessed practically the railway monopoly, with 
the growth of British railways dunng the same time, we arrive at the 
following remarkable results — 








- GERMAN RAILWAYS BRITISH RAILWAYS 
Kilometres Miles 
21 G0 ailein 33,411 17,933 
T002. 0 wea aps 51,964 22,152 
Increase + 18,553 Increase + 4,219 


i + 5555h 5 + 236°" 





These figures show that the German railways have, under State 
ownership, grown more than twice more quickly than have those of 
Great Britain under private ownership It might, of ‘course, be 
objected that in densely-populated Great Britain there was no more ’ 
room for the extension of railways But that argument should be 
used with caution, for we find that Germany has now about sıx 
thousand miles more railways than has Great Brita, and, aecording 
to the German statistics, there are now 95 kilometres of railway per 
ten thousand inhabitants in Germany, whilst there are only 86 kılo- 
metres of railway per ten thousand inhabitants in this country 
Measured ın proportion to the population, the railway net of Germany 
is now IO per cent denser than that of Great Britan 

This country possesses also no longer the densest railway net in pro- 
portion to“tts size, as ıt did during the time when Great Britain was 
the first industrial country, as the following figures prove They are 
taken from the Archiv Fur Ex:senbahnwesen; a publication which 1s 
issued by the Prussian Ministry for Public Works (Railways), and 
which can be relied upon for accuracy According to this periodical 
the railways of almost purely industrial Great Britain compare as 
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follows with the railways of Belgium and of the industrial States of 
Germany —* 


Belgium 225 kilometres of railway per 100 sq kils 
Saxony .. 196 kilometres of railway per 100 sq kils 
Baden . 138 kilometres of railway per 100 sq kails 


Alsace-Lorraine 13 kılometres of railway per 100 sq kils 
Great Brita 113 kilometres of railway per 100 sq kails 


The activity and progressiveness of a railway system 1s apparent 
not only in its length and extension, but also in its equipment The 
magnificent palatial railway stations of Germany, which form such a 
strange contrast with the mean, dirty and cramped railway stations 
of this country are well known But ıt 1s not so well known how 
rapidly the rolling-stock on these lines has increased since the year 
when almost the whole of them were brought into the possession of 
the State Therefore, the following figures may be of mterest — 


Passenger Freight and Luggage 


Locomotives, Cars, Cars 
‘ 1879 ; 7,152 ~ 10,828 . 148,401 
1884—5 8.307 13,003 174,157 
1889—90 . 9425 15,177 194,705 
1894—5 I0QgI 18,391 231,266 
19Q00—I + 13,207 . 24,225 303,364 


During the twenty years following the creation of the State railways, 
the rolling-stock of the country has been more than doubled 
_ Improved material has been introduced everywhere, travelling has 
become infinitely more comfoztable and more rapid on the State railways 
than it ever was on the old private lines, and owing to the introduction 
of more powerful engines, larger freight cars, etc, haulage has become 
far more economical and efhaent Goods-trains, in Germany, convey, 
as a rule, more than twice the weight which they carry in this 
country, but an exact comparison cannot be made, because our railways 
do not publish ton-mile statistics which would glaringly show up their 
inefficiency Whilst the most common truck in Great Britain holds 
about 8 tons, that mostly used in Germany carrıes 15 tons Therefore, 
the German goods-trains haul a smaller dead-wWeight, and are con- 
sequently much more economical than are English toy trains pulled by 
toy engines, and composed of insufficiently loaded toy trucks . 

How marvellously the freight and passenger business on the German 
railways has expanded since they came into the possession of he State 


* A comparison of Great Britain with Belgium, Saxony, Baden and Alsace- 
Lorraine may appear at first sight unfawr because of the sterile highlands of 
Scotland and the bogs of Ireland But the prbportion of waste land in Great 
Britain 1s almost exactly the same as that of forests ın those countries [n Belgium 
177% of the whole territory 1s covered with forests, in Saxony 25 8%. ın Baden 
377%, and in Alsace-Lorraine 303%. Besides Belgium, Saxony, Baden and 
Alsace-Lorraine are on an average more mountainous than 1s Great Brita n, 
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may be seen from the following statıstıcs, which show that, whilst the 
mileage of the railways has grown within twenty years by one quarter, 
and whilst the rolling-stock has been ‘doubled, passenger and freight 
traffics have more than trebled ` 


i Passenger Kilometres Ton Kilometres 
1879 3,797:1 72,000 .  8,044,025,000 
1884—5 5,08 3,700,000 12,414,712,000 
1889—90 6,903,526,000 16,14.2,648,000 
1894—5 8,763,723,000 . . 18,162,727,000 
1900 14,310,204,000 . . 27,434,530,000 


f 

Although the wages of the German railway servants have consider- 
ably risen all round, and although, at the same time, freight and 
passenger charges have been lowered all round, as will be seen in the 
course of this article, the financial result of the State railways has 
become more satisfactory from year to year, largely owing to good 
management The following have been the profits earned on the total 
capital of all the railways of Prussia — 


PRIVATE RAILWAY AVERAGE 


1869 65 per cent 

1874 (44 per cent. r 
1870 49 per cent 

STATE RAILWAY AVERAGE 

1884—5 , 49 per cent 
1880—90 Sg 62 per cent 
1804—5 : 56 per cent 

, 1900 7 per cent ! 


Whilst under private management the railway profits were stagnant, 


or, rather, retrogressive, but they became rapidly progressive after the 


railways had, ın 18709, been taken over by the State 'A profit of 7 per 
cent on the whole railway capital ıs a result of which an English railway 
director might, perhaps, dream, but would not think, for the nett receipts 
of all the British railways Have fluctuated for,so many years between 
3 and 4 per cent that 4 per cent appears now an ideally high return on 


‘the total British raay capital ‘As Prussia borrowed the money with 


which she bought the railways by means of loans, which return about 
34% per cent, the state makes every year on ‘its railways an immense 
profit, which flows into 1ts exchequer Prussia has a State debt of 
4 351,33 5500,-and the nett earnings of the State railways for 1903 not 
only sufficed for making the nectssary provision for the interest on the 
whole of the National Debt and for its redemption, but left over and 
above that sum a clear balance to the State of 410,195,500, which went 


‘to the relief of taxation 


' The railway-using public, all the wort over, desires, chiefly, that 
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the conveyance of passengers and goods should be quick, convenient, 
punctual, equitable and cheap hese five requirements are well 
fulfilled by the German State railways Although a few show trains 
on British‘ lines are still faster than are the show trains on German 
lines, the average speed of passenger trains 1s, according to a igh 
German authority, considerably greater in Germany than itis in Great 
Britain The German lines are no doubt more convenient than our 
own lines, owing to the unity and uniformity of their traffic arranye- 
ments, trains, time-tables, etc Tickets issued from one town to 
another are, as a rule, available on the different lines connecting the 
two towns, and if a traveller should choose a roundabout way, he will 
not be told, “Your ticket 1s not available on this lme,” for the German 
railways are, for all practical purposes, one line In Great Britain it 
requires years of travel and of careful observation to learn one’s way 
across the country and its numerous lines, and to avoid the many pit- 
falls which are everywhere placed in the way of the inexperienced 
traveller In Germany, suck pitfalls do not exist, and the greatest 
simpleton will travel as cheaply, as comfortably, and as rapidly all over 
the country as will the most cunning commercial traveller On many 
British lines, and especially on those South of London, trains appear 
to be late on pnnaiple In Germany, railway trains arrive, nineteen 
times out of twenty, to the minute, because the Government punishes 
severely those who are responsible for delay 

On British railways people are not equitably and not equally treated 
Those mdividuals who can “influence freight,” such as buyers for 
wholesale firms, etc, are often able to extort free tickets, and even free 
passes over certain railways, and the amount of freight charged is 
largely a matter of negotiation and of influence The British merchant 
cannot tell beforehand what the freight will come to unless he enquires 
previously at the ralway The British railways charge on freight “what 
“the traffic will bear ”—that 1s to say, they put on the screw till the 
victim shrieks or’ goes bankrupt Our railways are, no doubt, to a 
great extent guilty of the ru:n of our agriculture and the decay of our 
manufactures and industries, owing to the freight policy which they 
pursue A reliable guide to the freight charges does not exist in this 
country, and it could not be compiled, for the freight chargés per mile’ 
for identical goods and even on the same line*vary in almost every 
town ‘Therefore, a complete freight tariff for Great Britain would 
probably be bulkier than the “Encyclopedia Britannica” Besides, 
freights fluctuate constantly Consequently, the British trader who 
has to send goods by railway works in absolute uncertaintyeand when 
he sends his goods, carriage forward, the chances ıs that the railway 
company levies an extortionate toll at the other end, and the trader 
loses his customer This 1s particularly often the case when goods are 
sent abroad, for the foreign customer believes himself to be swindled 
-when seeing the high railway charge, or he feels, at least, aggrieved, 
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and feels inclined to give his busmess to a German exporter, whose 
freight charge ıs moderate, and not a matter of speculation 

In practice, the British railways squeeze out their charges on a 
system, but ıt 1s an atrocious system, which nobody, railway managers 
included, knows or ¢an understand The nearest analogy to the 
“system” on which railway charges are made in Great Britain may be, 
found in the system of Likin charges which are imposed ın China by 
the local mandarins on goods passing through territory under their 
jurisdiction Lukin also 1s levied on the medieval principle, “charge 
“what the traffic will bear” The British Government has pressed 
energetically and repeatedly for a uniform Likin charge on transit 
throughout China It has represented to the Chinese Government that 
the advantages of such an enlightened measure would be-enormous for 
the whole country But the same British Government has not yet tried 
to enforce a uniform railway freight tanff m Great Bntam As 
regards China, votes need not be considered, whilst the British railway 
interest, unfortunately for the country, sends some sixty directors into 
Parhament Therefore, the Razlway News wrote, after the last general 
election, on the 20th October, 1900, of the sixty-six railway directors 
and five railway contractors who were returned, that “these might be 
“expected to support proposals beneficial and to oppose those 
“detrimental to raihway enterprise” This result is, no doubt, very 
satisfactory from the railway point of view, but ıt 1s, unfortunately, 
deplorable from the national pot of view This 1s one of the reasons 
why, in th:s country, trade and mdustries are subseivient and in 
vassalage to the railways, and why agnculture 1s groaning under railway 
tyranny, whilst in Germany the railways have to be subservient to the 
productive interests of the nation The German State railways have 
largely contributed to the prosperity of the German industries, the 
British railways have largely contributed to the decay of the, British 
industries In Germany, trade policy 1s made by the trade, ın Great 
Britain ıt is made by the railways, which, without consulting the trade, 
prescribe its course, stimulating ıt here, and stifling ıt there But the 
greatest injustice under which the British producer suffers ıs that the 
British railways are allowed to convey foreign produce more cheaply 
than they carry Bntish produce, whereby they directly subsidise the 
foreigner to the harm 6 the native producer They purposely support 
foreign industries on the broad principle, “On British produce we 
“charge what we can, on foreign produce what we may, British 
“produce has to come to us, foreign produce has to be attracted” 
Unfortunattly, redress for those who are injured by this nefarious 
policy 1s very difficult, very costly and almost impossible, ın view of 
the secrecy of railway charges In Germany such outrageous conduct 
would be impossible, even on the part of the few private railways still 
existing 

The German freight tanff is of beautiful simplicity The freight 
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charges are uniform throughout the country, and are fixed at an invari- 
able amount per ton per mile There are only a few-classes of goods, 
and every trader possesses a little book by means of which the office 
boy can calculate ina moment the exact amount of the freight charges 
for any weight between any two stations Freight charges in Germany 
are as uniform, as generally known, and as simple as are our own 
postal charges on letters, postcards and printed matter Freight 
charges in Germany are not determined by negotiation, or by influence, 
and the goods of the foreigner which compete with German goods are 
not carried at a lower, but at a higher, rate than the native product 
But foreign raw material 1s carried cheaply, and thus Bismarck’s ideal, 
which was mentioned ın the foregoing, 1s fulfilled 

Whulst in this country the railways raise fares and freights at every 
opportunity, the fares and freight charges of the German State railways 
are steadily. going down, as the following figures show — 


RECEIPTS OF THE GERMAN RAILWAYS, PER TON PER KILOMETRE 


Goods by Fast Train Goods by Ordinary Train. 


1893 24.47 pfennigs 379 pfennigs 
1896 24.09 pfennigs 379 pfennigs 
1899 2175 pfennigs 357 pfennigs 
1902 I7 O01 pfennigs 352 pfennigs 


If we now look into the eainings of the German railways on their 
passenger traffic, we find the following figures, which also show a 
decrease of charges — 


RECEIPTS OF THE GERMAN RAILWAYS, PER PASSENGER PER 


KILOMETRE 
rst Class 2nd Class 3rd Class 4th Class, 
1893 7 87 pfennigs 490 pf 294 pf 1.99 pf 
1896 794 pfennigs 471 pf 276 pf 198 pf 
1899 ° 775 pfennigs 4-66 pf 269 pf 196 pf 
1902 733 pfennigs 4.48 pf 267 pf .> 189 pf 
h 


In Great Britain the maximum charge for thud-class travelling-1s 1d 
per mule, and a glance at any railway guide, such as the A B C Guide, 
will show that the British railways charge, ın nine cases out of ten, the 
full maximum rate In Germany the lowest class 1s the fourth class, 
where the average charge 1s little rhore than Xd per mile, whilst the 
charge for third class ıs about 4d per mile It ıs also worth noting 
that in Germany travelling first class 1s comparatively very much 
dearer than ıt ıs m Englanc On an average it costs in that country 
about three times more to travel first class than third class, and about 
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four times more than it costs to travel fourth class But in Great 
Britain travelling first class usually 1s only about twice dearer than ıt 
is to travel third class In Germany the poor man travels cheaply, 
whilst in England the rich man travels cheaply \ 
Unfortunately, the German statistics of passenger charges and freight 
charges per mile cannot be compared with similar British statistics, 
because comprehensive Bnitish statistics are, for reasons best known to 
themselves, not issued by the British railway companies The British 
railways publish neither these statistics nor their freight charges, which 
are of the greatest imterest to the public, exactly as the Chinese 
mandarins are not so stupid as to pubhsh their Likin-charges ın the 
seaports They also do not care to frighten customers away by 
publishing thew extortionate charges, and they dread, besides, exposure 
and impeachment in Pekin by the Board of Censors More than 
twenty years ago, in 1884, Sir Henry Calcraft and Sir Robert Giffen, 
who were then Assistant Secretaries for the Railway and Statistical 
Departments, regretted that, “It 1s impossible to show what 1s the 
‘ “receipt per ton per mle” And in 1880, Mr J S Jeans read a paper 
on Railway Traffic before the Statistical Society, ın which he said — 


The average transport charges may be ascertained for every 
European country except our own, as regards both goods and 
passenger traffic In Great Britain the railways, whether by accident 
or by design, have hitherto contrived to make ıt impossible for the 
public to discover the average charges for the transport of either 
the one or the other, for any one railway or for the country as a 
whole. 


` 


Since then the demand has frequently been raised by the ‘public that 
the railways should publish their charges and their earnings per mule 
per ton, and per mile per passenger, etc But although our railways 
have, through their various advocates in the Press, written and argued 
a great deal, they continue to work in that congemal obscurity which 
they find, apparently, most conducive to the conduct of their business 

The German States pursue a truly national railway pohcy Railways 
are built where they are wanted by the population or by the, State 
even if they do not pay, for the German State considers itself as : 
the servant of the nation and as the trustee of its interests, and not 
the nation as the milcM-cow of the railway department Hence, the 
German States have encouraged the building of canals ın every way, 
and the tolls charged for their use are so low'that the Government 
loses about a million sterling per annum on its canals Again, the 
German Go¥ernment has in no way interfered with the building of 
electric trams, whilst the railways în the classical country of freedom 
and non-interference have nefariously closed the canals and obstructed 
the building of electric tramways, ın order to deprive trade which 
wished to escape strangulation of an alternative outlet For exactly ’ 
the same reasons the Likin-mposing mandarins of China offer the 
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most determined opposition to the building of railways, although they 
pretend that this opposition springs from the fear that the ashes of 
their ancestors might be disturbed 

The hostility of our railways is largely responsible for the fact that 
while Germany, has an excellent net of canals, the canals of this 
country are beneath contempt, and that while Germany had, in 18g9, 
more than 2,000 mules of electric tramways, Great Britain had only 
about 500 miles In the beginning of the railway era, Germany began 
to experiment ın railways after they had been established ten years ın 
this country Now the position has been reversed Great Britain 
began to experiment with electrical traction ten years after it had been 
established in Germany, to the great amusement of German engineers | 
Incidentally, 1t might be mentioned that the first electrical locomotive 
was exhibited in Berlin as early as 1870, and that on the Government 
subsidised experimental ra:lway Berlin-Zossen, an electncal railway 
train has achieved a speed of about 130 miles per hour 

Although the British railways are no longer leading in enterprise, 
they are in another respect still absolutely paramount With the 
same energy and perseverance with which Germany has increased and 
improved her railways, the British railways have piled up indebtedness 
in their capital account Therefore they are, as regards so-called 
capital cost, the foremost ın the world, as the following figures show, 
which are taken from the Archiv Fur Essenbahnwesen 


CAPITAL CosT OF RAILWAYS (END OF 1902) 


I Great Britain . Marks 670,014 per kilometre 
2 Belgium Marks 391,926 per kilometre 
3 France Marks 314,662 per kilometre 
4 Italy Marks 281,738 per kilometre 
| § Austna Marks 279,908 per kilometre 
6 Switzerland M Marks 266,313 per kilometre 
7 Germany Marks 258,808 per kilometre 
8 Hungary . Marks 245,557 per kilometre 
9 ° Holland . Marks 215,614 per kilometre 
10o Russia . Marks 194,535 per kilometre 


If we compare the capital of the German and the British railways, 
we find that the British railway capital per mile is about 214 times' 
larger than 1s the German railway capital Consequently, if efficiency 
and expenses be equally great on German and Bnitish railways, our 
ralways must earn 24 times more on their traffic than do thle German 
railways in order to pay the same dividend on their capital The ° 
inflated capital of the Bntish railways hangs like a millstone round their 
necks, and here we have one of the chief reasons why fares and freights 
are high in this country and low in Germany, and why railway profits 
are large in Germany and small m Great Bntain 
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‘British railway capital was not always as unwieldy as ıt 1s now, but 
has gradually become so, as the following figures prove — 
\ 


CAPITAL OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Miles of Railway ‘ Total Capital 

Open Capital per mile 
, 1861 10,865 $302,327,000 . 433,335 
~ 1871 15,307 £ 552,080,000 £35,044 
1881 18,175 4 745,528,000 £41,019 
1891 20,191 £919,425,000 £45,542 
1QO1 22,078 £1,195,504,000 £54,152 


The Bnitish railways have been, and are still, piling ,up capital 
indebtedness merrily until the day of reckoning, which assuredly will 
come, and then lost capital may have to be written off by hundreds of 
milions No doubt a large part of this colossal sum of now about 
£60,000 per mile has been spent properly, but perhaps an equally large 
part represents promoter’s plunder, water, and, before all, “improve- 
“ments” Our railways make it a rule when effecting necessary 
renewals, repairs, improvements, etc , to charge these whenever possible 
to capital account, and thus increase their indebtedness, instead of 
paying for these out of current earnings In other words, they declare 
their property improved in value by the amounts spent on necessary 
repairs, renewals andimprovements On,the same principle, a man might 
claim that his boots are worth sixty shillings because he originally paid 
thirty shillings for them, and has paid since then another thirty shillings 
on repairs Unfortunately, there are some political economists and: 
politicians in this country who consider it a matter of congratulation 
that the railways owe more than £1,200,000,000 to the public, although 
they are worth, probably, only half that sum, especially as nothing lasts 
for ever, even British railways Mail coaches have been superseded by 
railways, and railways may be superseded by some other form of 
locomotion and transport 

The German State railways have pursued a more Conservative 
financial policy than our own railways, especially since they came 
under State control, ag the following table clearly shows When they 
were in private hands, they also increased their capital year by year, 
though therr financial excesses were comparatively small 


‘ CAPITAL OF GERMAN RAILWAYS 


PRIVATE Rattway AVERAGE 


1871 Marks 220,300 per kilometre 
1873 Marks 242,300 per kilometre 
1875 . Marks 249,200 per kilometre 


1877-8 Marks 265,000 per kilometre. 
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STATE RAILWAY AVERAGE. 


1882—3 Marks 265,400 per kilometre 
1887—8 Marks 255,100 per kilometre : 
1892—3 Marks 253,200 per kilometre 
1Q02—3 Marks 258,800 per kilometre 


Up to 1878 the German railway capital per kilometre increased from 
year to year, but since 1877—78 it has actually decreased, notwith- 
standing the enormous extensions and far-reaching improvements 
which have been effected since then During the same period, when 
the capital of the German railways per kilometre has slightly decreased, 
the capital of the Bntish railways has been increased by about 
420,000 per mile, or by an amount similar to the total cost of the 
German railways Comment on these figures seems superfluous The 
British railways claim that their capital per mie has been increased 
so enormously during the last twenty years on account of the vast 
improvements and extensions which they have effected. However, 
similar improvements and extensions have been made by the German 
State railways, but they have chiefly been paid for out of earnings 
The German railways were anxious to keep their capital within reason- 
able bounds, and not to put on their property a fictitious, inflated 
value, especially ın view of the possibility that railways may become 
superseded or unremunerative 

The Bniish railways were heavily handicapped from the beginning 
by the extortions of the landowner, the promoter and the lawyer The 
German railways also suffered at the promoter’s hands, but they got 
their ground cheaply Of the Prussian railway capital only 9 87 per 
cent was spent on account of land Hence, land accounts on an 
average for a capital outlay of only about 42,000 per mule, on the 
German railways, whilst the British railways bought land at fancy 
prices The law expenses also were low ın Germany, whilst they were 
extortionate in this country The law costs in respect of the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway are said to have come to £4,806 
per mule, and those of the MancHester-Birmingham Railway to 45,190 
per mile Apparently, it has often cost British railways much more 
money to acquire ther title than it has cost German railways to 
acquire their land = 

The foregoing facts and figures clearly prove the wisdom of 
Bismarck’s policy and the immense superiority of the’German State- 
owned railways over the British pnvate railways But’ it would be 
rash to conclude from the marvellous success of Bismarcl€s gigantic 
experiment in State Socialism thaf State railways: would prove a 
blessing to this country as well Germany has in ıts officials a 
splendid instrument for admimstration, and ın that country bureaucracy 
works on business lines, especially with regard to railways, the post 
office, telegraphs and telephones A simularly efficient instrument of 
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administration, unhappily, does not exist ın this country, where the 
art of administration has not yet been discovered, and where admunis- 
tiative organisation is rudimentary and centuries behind the trmes A 
British Government departmeht consists of a host of irresponsible 
officials, without authority, directed by a nominally responsible amateur, 
without experience And this responsible ignoramus ıs given the 
highest post in the admunistration, not because of his proved ability or 
latent talent as an admunistrator, but either because of his skill as a 
debater or because of his social influence and wealth That bureau- 
cratic irresponsibility, presided over by well-meaning, responsible 
ignoiance, does not make for administrative efficiency, can hardly be 
wondered at For these reasons our Government departments will 
continue inefhcient, improvident, unbusinesslike and wasteful ın all 
matters of administration, until the whole administrative machinery of 
the country is put on a totally different basis Hence it is clear that 
State purchase of the British railways is out of the question, for they 
would, no doubt, be worse managed by the State than they are by the 
companies ; 

What the State can do, and what the State ought to do ıs far 
sunpler and far easier to effect than taking over and managing our 
railways ‘The State should, in the first place, restrict further capital 
issues for improvements, renewals and repairs on the part of the 
railway companies Then it should insist on a clear tariff for the 
conveyance of goods and passengers, based on uniform charges per 
mile throughout the country, and should make discrimination in freight 
rates by any means whatsoever an offence punishable with so enormous 
a fine (say, 41,000 ın each case), of which one-half should go to the 
informant, that preferential treatment meted out to a favoured few or 
to the foreigner would be extinguished for all tme Tickets on 
different lines should be made interchangeable The publication of 
the statistical and other information which can be obtamed from the 
railways of all civilised countries, excepting Great Britain, should be 
made compulsory Lastly, a Government department should be 
created for the supreme control of traffic, and legal arrangements 
should be made 1n order to facilitate and to cheapen the prosecution 
of railway companies by aggrieved railway users At present, it 1s 
almost impossible to fold a railway company hable for the damage 
which they do in forwarding goods, etc 

Such a policy should be immensely popular with the whole nation, 
including railway stockholders, for they also are railway users 
Besides, wh fair rates and no favour the prosperity of our declinng 
, industnes should rapidly return, dnd the industrial revival which may 
be expected should more than recoup the railway companies for-any 
temporary loss which may arise to them when they are compelled to 
abandon their present unfair and anti-national policy Nevertheless, 
they will raise an outcry, protest against coercion, and talk of 
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their nghts, but then they will have to be told that an intolerable 
wrong, which has gradually grown up, and which has been borne for a 
long time, does not become a right, and that the railways exist for the 
benefit of the country, and not the country for the benefit of the 
railways 

However, the State should not only restrain and punish, but also 
encourage and assist the railway companies, and ıt can do so at small 
expense If there were a compact permanent commission, composed of 
pract.cal business men and engineers, presided over by a jumor states- 
man, enormous savings might be effected on our wasteful railways by 
the suggestions and mediation of such a body Bnitish railways can, 
in view of their bloated capital, find salvation only m combination and 
economy If a combined effort were made by the British railways and 
real, not apparent, unity of purpose were secured among them by means 
of a connecting and impartial central body, a huge number of duplicate 
„stations, receiving offices, .warehouses, bureaux, etc, might be 
abandoned, a vast number of competitive trams might be dropped, 
technical improvements could be introduced more easily, the science 
of economic transport could be better developed, and purchases could 
more cheaply be effected by “The United Railways of Great Britain” 
than by individual companies Lastly, improvements and inventions, 
etc, made by one road might be made to benefit all the rest, and all 
the railways of Great Britain might be made to assist one another, 
whereas now they only hamper one another and damage one another, 
though outwardly they appear to be on good tefms 

During the last few decades, British statesmen have frequently 
uttered beautiful sentiments with regard to our railways and our 
industries, but they have done nothing practical to open new outlets 
to our trade or to improve the old ones Three hundred years 
ago, Lord Bacon wrote, “There are three things which make a nation 
“great and prosperous a feitile soil, busy workshops and easy convey- 
“ance for men and commodities from one place to another” Great 
Britain possesses, perhaps, the most fertile soil in Northern Europe, 
yet her agriculture has decayed; she has the most industrious and 
the most energetic working-men, yet our manufacturing industries are 
visibly dechning Unless the avenues of trade are again opened wide, 
neither our fertile soil nor our willing, populatson, nor our vast natural 
- resources, mor our unique geographical position, nor our wealthy 
colonies, nor our vast accumulated but shrinking wealth, nor our great 
industrial past will save us from poverty, misery and decay Statesmen 
must act gouverner cest prévoir The policy of non-1eterference 1s 
the policy of incapacity Individual but isolated effort 1s ineffective 
What 1s wanted is combination ‘and 2 Government which leads the 
mation : 

Colbert, the father of the mercantile system, has left a beautiful 
saying which should be the watchword of the British statesmen of all 
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parties “The most precious thing which a State possesses is the 


“labour of its people” All parties should combine to protect the . 


labour of the British people, and to promote actively the industrial 
welfare of the nation The policy of non-interference has had 1ts day 
Let us frankly recognise it, and let us not use the labour of the people 
as a pawn in the Party game, for the people live by their labour 
Who restricts labour kills lfe, who creates labour makes a nation great 
and prosperous That 1s the lesson of the German railways and of 
Bismarck’s railway policy 

When, on the 24th of F ebruary, 1881, Prince Bismarck was told by 
the leader of the Radical Party that his economic policy was unsound, 
unscientific and opposed to economic principles and traditions, the 
Prince did not quote political economists to support his policy; but 
simply retorted “For me there has always been one single aim and 
“one single principle by which I have been guided Salus publica” 
May that also be the guiding star of all those politicians who have the 
economic regeneration of Great Britain honestly at heart 
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PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


ITH what for wart of a better name we may call the primary 
instincts of Human Nature, the legislator and social 
reformer will do well to meddle as little as possible With some of 
them, indeed—the Predatory instinct for example—meddle he must, 
a Criminal Code 1s still a melancholy necessity , butas a general rule 
the legislator who ıs wise leaves Human Nature‘alone The Christian, 
within the realm of his own breast, can exercise no such prudent 
forbearance He 1s bound to quarrel, not indeed with, all his primary 
instincts, but with a great many of them, ab z#ztzo This 1s why it is 
even ‘proverbially a hard thing to be a Christian, who cannot with 
safety ın the hour of emergency fall back upon himself, or, as the 
phrase runs, “let himself go” If he does—and he frequently does— 
the result 1s invariably disastrous 
We have but to look out, as Dr Newman in so many a stirring 
passage has bidden us do, upon the great, restless world, upon its 
buyings and sellings, its Armenian massacres, its Congo atrocities, its 
Port Arthur sieges, its animosities and ambitions, its empty amuse- 
ments, its misery and ennui, 1ts newspapers, to see for ourselves what 
a perpetual misnomer is the expression “the Christian world * 
Throughout the wide world the primary imstincts, self-love, national 
pride, racial habits, jealousy, greed, the love of display, manly courage, 
energy, friendship, good fellowship, the good andsthe bad, the God-hke 
. and the devilish, all inextncably entangled, bear a sway which 1s very 
partially controlled by prudential or humanitarian considerations The 
world never really alters its mind, though it does, as time rolls on, 
change its point of view and reform a few of its habits ad “ 
In this process, not of change but *of modification, the testimony of 
Chnistiamity and the example of Christians has, in the Western world, 
played a great part How great nobody can say Such influences are 
too subtle for analysis It may be that just as Free Traders are 
perhaps too apt to attnbute all increase of material prosperity to the 
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open market and to forget railways and electncity, so the zealous 
Christian sometimes places to the credit of his faith the whole of the 
humanitarian movement 

It is no fault of Christianity that the world has assimilated so little 
of Christian ethics, There can never be a concordat between the 
Nazarene and the world. Unconditional surrender is the first step in 
the Christian life All attempts to whittle away this imitial difficulty 
can only tend to dechristianise Christianity without purifying the 
world. The only vital objection to Church Establishments 1s that 
whilst they do the world small good, they do the Church great harm, 
for just as Napoleon, that greatest Erastian of them all, forced the 
Pope to come from Rome to Pans to celebrate the Emperors marrage 
with an Austrian princess, he having a wife Jiving at the tıme, so the 
principle of Church Establishment (which has just cost the Free 
Churchmen of Scotland a matter of five millions of money) has often 
compelled the Church to deny her Master, and to lend all her ecclesi- 
astical trappings to decorate human ambitions and conceal crime. 

J now approach with timidity and circumlocutory caution Patnotism, 
or the love of one’s native land This we may safely assume to be a 
primary mstinct among men of our breed Where is it bred? In 
the cool language of Philosophy, patriotism is a bias of the mind, a 
predisposition to love your own land better than any other parts of 
the round globe There can be no doubt where Patnotism is bred 
It begins at home It ıs the creature of early association, of the 
things you first saw—the laburnum tree outside the nursery window, 
the lane at your father’s gate, the footpath across the fields. From 
these things and from the emotions they excite there ıs no escape A 
very simple verse of an Insh poet, William Alhngham, sums it all up 
with true feeling .— 


4 


Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass bank beyond— 
A blue sky of Spring, 
White clouds on the wing 
How little a thing 

To remember for years, 
To remember with tears! 


Browning, in his ‘earliest poem, has said the same thing morè 
grandiloquently — 


As life wanes, all its cares and strife and toil 

@ Seem strangely valueless, while the old trees 
Which grew by’our yoyth’s home, the waving mass 
Of climbing plants, heavy with bloom and dew, 
The morning swallows, with their songs hke words, 
All these seem clear, and only worth our thought 


English poetry, probably all poetry, 1s full of such things, and at times 
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their pathos 1s overpowering, and particularly is this so when they 
occur in songs of exile .— 


Ah! that hamlet in Saxon Kent, 

: Shall I find ıt when I come home, 
With toil and travelling well-nigh spent, 
Tired with life in jungle and tent, 
Eastward never again to roam ° 


!'leasantest corner the world can show, 
In a vale which slopes to the English sea, 

\ Where strawberries wild ın the woodland grow, 
And the cherry-tree branches are bending low-— 
No such fruit in the South countree * 


Water can rise no higher than its source Home ıs the birthplace of 
Patuotism. Hence come an Enghshman’s pride in his inviolate shores, 
his thought of a foreign invasion as an outrage, unbearable, almost 
unthinkable, provocative of speechless passion And yet Englishmen 
have invaded other men’s shores with smiling faces as 1f half expecting 
a friendly welcome 

As we grow up, the horizon enlarges and our ess grow complex. 
The parish becomes the county, and the county swells into the country 
The Man of Kent, the Devonian, the West Countryman, the East 
-Anghan, the Northumbrian, whilst 1etaming the primitive passion for 
the homestead, learns to call England his home By a painful effort of 
the will, sweetened by a hundred bad jokes, he includes Scotland On 
Wales he smiles benignly , Ireland, alas! ıs still out of the picture 

In this enlarged Patnotism, which, of course, includes places you 
have never seen, homes you have never v.sited, pridé comes 1n, pride 
in the achievements of one’s country im war, ın, government, in 
literature, ın arts and industry History allows England a great place, 
and with natural egotism we make the very most of ıt We blow our 
own trumpets vigorously enough But English national pride is no 
greater than French pnde, or Spanish pride, or Italian or German pride 
Each fhation may have its own way of manifesting its pride, a way 
which the others often consider either ludicrous or offensive, but, 
speaking generally, no one who ıs not already an P wants 
to be one, but ıs more than content to stick to his \domıcıle 
of origin This shows the universality of the passion One diStinc- 
tion 1s, however, noticeable In some nations the great achievements 
on which the national pride is founded lie behind them, gs ın Spain 
and Greece, two of the proudest names of all, ın others we may find 
united a proud past and a proud present Great Britain and France’ 
are examples, whilst ın the case of some other of the nations their 
pride consists in “forward reaching thoughts” even more than in their 
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present grandeur—the United States of America, and the great 
Dominion of Canada may serve as illustrations 

Love and pude make up the Patriotism of great nations, love of 
the soil, the veritable earth, the good brown, or red, or white earth 
where one was born, and pride in the achievements of the sons of the 
soul, and of those who may be happily united with them in political 
union 

But what of the countries which, owing to their unlucky geographical 
positions or other causes, have no proud history of successful valour 
in the field, or of commercial prosperity, whose story ıs a tale of 
disaster, discomfiture, despair, whose prevailing note ıs melancholy, 
and whose constant doom has been disappointment? I will not name 
these veiled and weeping figures, but Mr Arnold, a very intrepid 
writer, in a pamphlet printed in 1859 on Itahan unity did not hesitate 
to say that though Italy and Greece were justly entitled to national 
unity by reason of their history, Ireland and Poland and Hungary were 
not A hard saying The patriotism of Irishmen, Poles and Hunganans 
1s indisputable and indestructible , but ıt 1s not necessary that every 
nationality should stand alone, or even that it should wish to do so 
Political union does not involve national absorption The Celts in 
Brittany and the Germans in Alsace lost nothing during their days of 
happy umon in France The Scot and the Englishman will never 
again, it 1s reasonable to believe, fight on opposite sides No flag 
excites stronger emotions at the present time than the Stars and 
Stripes, yet how many races share the enthusiasm! 

Political unions may possess great binding strength In what does 
the bond consist? Neither blood nor even racial affinity 1s necessary 
It ıs a common history in which all may take pride and none need 
feel shame, and’‘a community of interest When there ıs such a 
common history, and a community of interest, local patriotism and 
plenty of it need not be injurious, nor 1s there any reason why a small 
country or state should not willingly share in the pride of a great 
compound community 

But, true as this may be, a political umon rests on a less firm 
foundation than the unity based on the love of home The hero of 
the great American conflict, General Lee, of the Virginian Army, 
hated slavery as much%as any Northerner could do, and gladly would 
have seen it disappear, but when the agonising hour struck, and he 
had to make up his mind between what he believed to be the State 
rights of “Old Virginia” and the Federation, he felt he had no choice 
but to draW*his sword and throw away the scabbard on behalf of his 
home He was a Virginian first And a Federalist afterwards The 
whole of Tory England vehemently shouted its approval 

We shall do well to remember this crucial example to-day when 
loyalty to our vast and far-scattered Empire 1s being preached with so 
much feverish energy The British Empure ıs a great fact and a still 
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greater idea, to help to bind ıt together ın ties of pride, honour, 
justice, mercy and the love of liberty ıs a noble enterprise, but we 
must not imagine, for ıt would be a vain imagining, that we can 
transfer to an Empire it takes both hemispheres to contain, what I 
will call the pond and duck feeling of Mr Allingham’s verses You 
cannot do it The Canadian born ın Canada will be, must be, a 
Canadian first and an Imperialist afterwards If he were not, he would 
hardly be worth having So, too, with the Australian and the New 
Zealander And our plight 1s the same in the Old Home 

Patriotism, which, 1f not born with us, is created and fostered by 
our very earliest and therefore deepest associations, and expands as 
we become “children of a larger growth ” into political pride, 1s a main 
element of our social existence A man without a country to love 
and a State to be proud of suffers a cruel deprivation He 1s a mother- 
less being Gibbon, who seems never to have experienced a mother’s 
love, writes in his autobiography “I am tempted to enter my 
“protest against the trite and lavish praise of the happiness of our 
“boyish years, which ıs echoed with so much affectation in the world 
“That happiness I have never known” On this passage Sainte Beuve 
observes “Jar déjà remarqué cela pour Volney, ceux à qui manque 
“cette solicitude d'une mère, ce premier duvet et cette fleur d'une 
“affection tendre, ce charme confus et pénétrant des impressions 
“naissantes, sont plus aisément que d’autres dénués du sentiment de 
“la religion” The same cast of thought applies to those unfortunates 
who are deprived of the pride of country 

None the less Patriotism is a separative feeling, tending to cut its 
votaries off from the greater community of Nations, and one of the 
best 1esults of a truly liberal education ıs to get men out of a too 
narrow groove of thought and feeling Two of the most powerful 
influences ın this direction are Travel and Literature Your first 
visit to Paris, a holiday ramble in Holland and Belgium, the Swiss 
guide who pulled you up the Wetterhorn, the excitement of Venice, 
the joys of Florence, the rapture of finding yourself in Rome, the 
novels of Dumas and Turgemieff, Don Quixote, Molière and the 
T hétre França:s—all these, and a hundred other things, some seen, 
some heard, some read, cause scales to fall from the eyes, and you 
realise how much it takes to make even Europe and how poor a view 
of the world that man has who finds no place in his heart for the 
progress and welfare of other'nations than his own 

Cosmopolitan is an odd word Sometimes it conveys a compliment, 
at other times ıt hurls an insult It may mean a nob& kamant- 
tarianism, or a shabby indifference to the duties that he nearest home 
Mr Mill accounted it one of the glories of the Greeks that they “led 
“the way to the cosmopolitism of modern times,” but other writers have 
thought they discovered the secret of Rome’s decay ın a vain striving 
after this same cosmopolitism 
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At this particular epoch in England one has to walk warily You 
must not be a “httle Englander,” but neither must you be a cosmo- 


poltan Your magination must not stay at home, for — 


Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits, 


but neither must ıt travel outside the British Empire . Like Trade 
was once said to do, Imagination must follow the flag 
For my own part, wide as the British Empire ıs, I decline to be 
bound by it, for ıt does not yet contain Rome, Athens or Jerusalem 
No Englishman is ım the least likely to forget in what county he was 
born, or that 
Chatham’s language 1s his mother-tongue, 


or the extent of the British Empire, but neither should he forget that 
he is a citizen of the world and ought to be eagerly interested in all 
that makes for good in every quarter of the globe 

We have suddenly become very nervous about our possessions, 
including our Patriotism, one of the noblest of them all The present 
Colonial Secretary thinks ıt should be taught in our Elementary 
Schools as a separate subject But how would he set about it? “le 
would be disagreeable to cane a boy or even to keep him in because 
he did not love his country enough Dr Keate ıs reported to have 
said, “Boys, 1f you are not pure in heart I will flog you,” but in the 
first place the story is probably not true, and if it is, the experiment 
was not successful It would be easy to teach children to hate and 
despise other countries, to gloat over their misfortunes, to ridicule 
their habits, real or supposed, to envy their prosperity and to forswear 
some of their manufactures, but to teach a lofty, ennobling patriotism 
is a task which could not‘be discharged in any particular half-hour 
three times a week Patriotism of the true kind 1s an all-pervading 
temper. a generous, chivalric spirit after the old knightly fashion, a 
vague yet penetrating impression produced by 


The silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things, 


by the impulses of “deeper birth ” which come to us “in solitude,” and 
by the pride that springs from the knowledge that your countrymen 
have played and may’still play a great part in the education of the 


” world 


The relation of Christianity to Patriotism ought not to be over- 
looked, |, pagticularly if both the one and the other are to be taught side 
by sidé in our State-provided Schools i 

Christianity 1s not a tribal Rehgion It1s based on the Fatherhood 
of God and not on the British Empire, which quite truthfully asserts 
that ıt ın no way concerns itself with the religions comprised within 
its rule The Lion and the Unicorn are not particularly religious 
beasts 
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The sanctions of Religion transcend the boundaries of, States and 
are independent of them “My country, nght or wrong,” 1s not a 
Christian maxim. If Patnotism involves, as happily it need not, the 
enthronement of country or empire as the conscience of man, the 
touchstone of mght and wrong, the lode-star of politics, Patriotism 
would be un-Christian, and an Empire founded on any such notion 
would not be undeserving of the once dread name of Anti-Christ A 
Religion which could submit to be the handmaid of Empire, a “kept” 
priest to bless or ban as the passions or self-interests of 1ts employer 
dictated, would be “a mockery, a delusion and a snare” 3 

With a Patriotism founded on love neither Chnstianity nor any 
noble system of Ethics.can quarrel, but how much of what so commonly 
passes for patriotism 1s nothing but hatred! When during the 
American War Captain Wilkes of the United States Navy, in exercise 
of a supposed Right of Search, stopped the Trea: ın mid-ocean and 
carried off four Southern gentlemen on their way to England to obtain 
help for their cause, England, almost to a man, cried aloud for the 
blood of those very Amencans to whom now we cannot be too civil 
We stood on the very threshold of what would have been the most 
popular war of modern times—popular I mean ın its inception. Was 
the outburst of feeling over the Trent affair true Patriotism, or was it 
merely an exhibition of rancorous hate, exaggerated self-love and 
blustering passion It ıs hard to say, for the “patriotism” of to-day 
1s often the “folly” of to-morrow 

To conclude these desultory remarks 

A man’s love of his native land ıs the surest basis of national hfe 
and character A well-tempered, widely-informed pride in the great 
achievements of the men and women of your native land ın all the 
fields of honourable activity ıs of the essence of patriotism <A 
conviction, that the country or political union to which you belong 1s 
destined to take a great part ın the work of humanising the world, so 
that before the end comes cruelty may have ceased even ın its dark 
places, ıs aglorious faith To take this part Courage and Strength are 
both necessary A healthy breed of men enured to discipline, willing 
to work, ready to die, proud of the flag, jealous of 1ts reputation in all 
parts of the earth_—that Britain may produce ın increasing numbers 
such a breed ıs the pious supplication of true Brith patriots, and 1t,is 
a prayer to which the whole world might say Amen! 

A true patriot does not hate the foreigner, even though he be as 
nearly related to him as, for example, are the Germans to ourselves. 
He looks forward to closer intercourse and a complete frate@fsetion. 
This ıs not a path along which there*is any danger of our travelling 
too rapidly 

If we are to talk of ideals and dream dreams as we are now often 
invited to do, let us “hitch ovr wagon” to the nght star The 
Brotherhood of Man ıs a long way off, ıt may never be reached, but 
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as an ideal it ıs better worth having than that of half-a-dozen sullen 
Empires, trading only within their boundaries, shut up behind high 
tariff walls over which they peer suspiciously, scanning one another’s 
exports and imports with jealous eyes, and making from tıme to time 
fawning alliances with one rival, whilst cultivating enmity with another, , 
maintaining millions of men under arms and spending billions of 
pounds in armaments, and all the time waiting, waiting, waiting for an 
affnghted sun to rise upon the day of Armageddon 

If this were to be the destiny of the human race, far better would ıt 
be if the planet could be spun off its axis and allowed to disappear 
into the “illimitable inane” But nobler things he before us, and a 
brighter dawn. ` ` : 
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THE BANKRUPTCY OF HIGHER CRITICISM. 


ESPITE all the great debt which we owe to the Renaissance, 
we must admit that it has foisted one great incubus upon us, 
and that 1s, the blind admiration of words The Renaissance was 
undoubtedly due ın very great measure to the humanists, and ıt was 
their superior knowledge of Greek and Latin which at all events 
aided in bringing about the vast change which at that tıme came over 
the whole mental life of Europe What the Renaissance would have 
been without Greek, I do not intend here to debate It would 
probably have been irreparably crippled, and Europe would perhaps 
never have succeeded in its present career had it not been able to 
walk in the footsteps of Greece All that I would here say 1s that 
the reverence which has been paid to the mere externals of humanism 
has been greatly exaggerated The words, which were the mere 
instruments through which the new inspiration was conveyed, have 
been worshipped as much, if not more, than the imspuiration :tself 
The dicta of the philologist, without any further qualification, have 
been accepted with even greater admıratıon and adulation than have 
the great words of the great pioneers of human thought 
Who in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the great 
receivers of rewards? Not Copernicus, not the incomparable Kepler, 
not Descartes, not Giordano Bruno, not Spinoza, persecuted by every 
synod of the Seven Provinces, denied by father, mother, sister, and 
dying as an outcast pariah, when still ın the heyday of manhood. But 
Scaliger, who, admirable as may be his philological dxp/Sea, cannot 
clam to have advanced humanity, was invited to the newly-founded 
University of Leyden, he was appomted professor at a handsome 
salary, no obligation was required of him ın return, he wasengt to 
lecture unless he graciously felt so disposed, his mere presence was 
deemed to shed lustre enough upon the great Dutch University Com- 
pare the position of poor Pascal in France with that of Casaubon, king 
of commentators, adulated by Henry IV, perhaps the greatest monarch 
of France, who tried to wheedle and coax him into Catholicism, who 
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patted him literally on the cheek and metaphorically on the back, 
thinking, as the King did, that if Casaubon, whom the world regarded 
as the murror of all wisdom, could be gained as a convert, Protestantism 
m France might be extinguished much more easily , And when 
Casaubon was weary of France, was there not a warm welcome for 
him in England? James I, who could never see what he had in 
Bacon, was too delighted to have a Casaubon and to pay him well 
for the mterchange of philological gabble Meanwhile James left 
Shakespeare without recognition, so that to-day, there being little 
known about the great poet, Shakespeare bid fair to be treated as a 
myth by latter-day historians. Why should we speak of Bentley, 
whose acute scholarship, expended ın mgenious emendations of 
Horace, won him honour and renown, although to-day, as we are 
told by M Salomon Reinach, out of his hundreds of emendations 
of Horace only half-a-dozen meet with the acceptance of scholars? 
Heyne, the great critic of texts, was made an oracle and listened 
to with awe by the whole of Europe, was envied by Goethe, who 
burned to become a Heyne II, whereas Lessing was left to languish, 
in obscurity on the miserable pittance of an eighteenth-century 
librarian But the Laokoon will live for ever, while the har- 
splitting textual refinements of Heyne are mostly long discredited 
and forgotten But in the nineteenth century the worship of 
the philologists became even more exaggerated If they did*‘not 
find themselves placed invariably in Ingh political positions, lıke 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, they were, at all events, allowed to assume 
undisputed dictatorship in everything pertamıng to antiquity. 
Without any other recommendation save a linguistic smattering, they 
were permitted to lay down the law even on Roman legislation, and 
to ımpose their ideas or lack of ideas concerning ancient art, history 
and religion How many of those bold philologists has the last 
century seen, who have embarked in the nutshell ofa word and set 
forth merrily to explore, like retrospective Columbuses, the ocean of 
the prehistoric past! That so many of them have undergone ship- 
wreck 1s no matter for excessive lamentation For a long time the 
unsolved emgmas of hieroglyph and cuneiform preserved us from the 
nightmare of ancient Oriental philology The discovery of that 
unfortunate Rosetta stone, seeing all the philological misery that it 
has entailed, can hardly be viewed as an unmitigated blessing to 
mankind Still more doubtful is our gratitude towards Grotefend 
and other ingenious contrivers who have enabled us to decipher 
AsewMirand Babylonian tablets Hitherto the ravings of philologists 
had been comparatively harmless They had been compelled to hmit 
themselves to the demolition of the classics Out of a mussing 
digamma they were able, first, to rob Homer of his character, to 
pillory him as an impudent plunderer of other men’s wits, and finally 
to prove most conclusively that, with or without character, he never 
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existed at all But, after all, this was a more or less innocuous 
amusement It was no doubt a pity to see the figure-head of Greek~ 
and Roman history robbed of all credit and turned into mere mythical 
figments of the primitive brain. 

But to this we might have been reconciled To-day, however, 
the phildlogists have pushed forward their hnguistic parallels against 
far more serious objects They are seeking to batter down the 
foundations of all that we believe and hold most in reverence They 
have disturbed the minds and troubled the consciences of thousands 
of people who have been too simple to grasp the absolute emptiness 
of the philologists’ methods” in history. But assuredly the world 
lacks a sense of humour How comes it that it does not see the 
incongruity of allowing itself to be lectured upon ancient history, 
upon the origin of religions, and upon subjects even more sacred, by 
some little German philological pedant m some obscure German 
town? How comes it that there is so httle inquiry into his qualifi- 
cations? Why, because by dint of plodding ‘insistence he has 
succeeded in spelling out some obscure Himuaritic inscription and in 
fitting ıt with some hypothetical meaning, should he be considered a 
luminous exponent of ancient history? On the same grounds we might 
admit any little school-teacher of French or German as a capable 
historian of France or Germany Here the absurdity strikes one at 
once, Why im the case of ancient history should it be less apparent ? 
The man who ıs incapable of appreciating contemporary history is 
not likely to make any startling discovery in ancient history. 
Historical events at all times have been made by the human heart, 
by human passions, by the clash of will upon will, by personality 
If we are unable to grasp the action of these elements to-day, when 
the process is gomg on under our very eyes, how shall we discover 
them in their obscure lurking-plaées in inscriptions and ‘papyrus, where 
they are as often as not wilfully disguised? For those makers of 
history who have left records have seldom done so with the disin- 
terested motive of informing posterity of the truth If we are to 
interpret those records to any account, we must first have studied 
men in the living generation, we must know something of actual 
politics and their motives, we must have rubbed shoulders with many 
nations, felt their ambitions and learned to kfow ther men and 
women Finally we may light upon some iluminating analogy which 
will enable us to see clearly into the dim records of the past. 

There ıs certainly no single German professor of ancient_ history 
who can claim to have undergone such a training But, necéssary a$ 
it 1s to the advancement of truth, a°preparation of the kind 1s not 
essential to his own advancement. Life in these dreamy University 
towns has little of the savour of reality The professor ıs generally 
yet further isolated from reality His training ın ancient languages 
has cast his mind in a mould little suited to historical investigation 
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It ıs quite true that ın linguistics the phenomena are of a slow and 
natural growth doubtless, syntactical contrivances such as the ablative 
absolute have been produced by gradual evolution No man has 
created a construction like this de toutes pièces - But in history it 1s 
far otherwise We cannot there apply methods of philology Yet 
this 1s what has been done, and what characterises almost every work 
on ancient history for the last seventy years : 

The results have been disastrous The philologist who in all his 
days has never seen a personality, cannot bring himself to believe that 
institutions hke the Spartan state are of the making of a single man 
Thus Lycurgus has been dissolved intoa myth Theseus and Romulus 
have survived through more than five-and-twenty centuries only to 
be ruthlessly murdered by a pack of philologists And now, not 
satished with these crimes, they are moving forward to attack yet 
greater and more sacred personalities, those of Moses and even 
of Jesus Himself We cannot well be angry with the perpetrators of 
these deeds They have used what means they had ready to hand 
They have availed themselves of a weakness common to all mankind 
They have made up for their ignorance and insufhciency by incantations 
of high-sounding names Some of the latest samples of philological 
jugglery with which the public has been duped are too amusing to 
be omitted If only read from the humorous standpoint, it 1s doubtful 
whether any book could afford a merner half-hour than one of the 
‘Jatest achievements of Professor Hugo Winckler—two volumes in 
which he finally dissolves into myth the small portion of Jewish 
history which had been mercifully left tous Listen awhile, and you 
shall hear how Jewish tradition is a mere flimsy plagiarism of Baby- 
lonian myths Among the general massacre of Biblical personalities 
we can only mention a few of the victims What person has hitherto 
been more historical than Joseph? But to Professor Winckler he 
ig an obvious astral myth, for ın the 43rd chapter of Genesis, verse 5, 
does he not come at noon? And ıs not this clear enough proof.that 
he ıs a mere personification of the sun? Besides, ıf we are disposed 
to doubt, we must recollect that Joseph dreamed that the gun, moon 
and eleven stars bowed down to him, and who should they bow to 
save the sun? Joshua, too, 1s the sun For he ıs the son of Nin, 
and does not Nû being interpreted, mean fish? and does not the 
sun at the spring equinox issue from ‘the constellation of Pzsces? 
What could be more conclusive? Besides, does ıt not amply explain 
why Joshua’s companion 1s Caleb? Now Caleb is Kaleb, and Kaleb 
is Kelb, and Kelb 1s a dog So of course Caleb 1s clearly put for 
the dog-star Sinus i / 

' This 1s indeed philology run mad. But so seriously 1s it taken in 
scientific circles that Jensen, another Assyriologist of highest repute, 
thought ıt necessary to.raise his mighty voice in the Berliner Philolo- 
gische Wochenschrifi, and to thunder confutation against the 
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Wincklenan utterances But in the midst of his thunder Jensen 
suddenly realises the hideous crime he ıs about to perpetrate in 
demolishing Winckler He evidently grasps that he ıs telling tales 
out of school, and with due contrition sets about giving us even more 
startlng hypotheses He discovers that Biblical history 1s a mere 
perversion of Chaldaean legends, just as was the Odyssey of Homer 
He finds the story of the two Chaldaean Dioscures, Gilgamish and 
Ebam, running through the whole thng Gilgamish ıs ofcourse 
hidden under various names He 1s in turn Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Simeon, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, and Saul Then evidence 1s adduced 
in proof Did not Gilgamish slay the heavenly bull? So did Moses 
destroy the Golden Calf. Israel was vexed in the desert by scorpions, 
but so was Gilgamish As for the trek of Israel mto the Promised 
Land, all stuff and nonsense That ıs merely the land of the blessed 
-which Gilgamish went to visit, and which Homer filched to put ıt in 
the Odyssey as the island of the Phaeacians How delghtfully simple 
it all becomes! 

Yet the philological school of historians have met with astounding 
success The effect they have had on the public has been enormous 
They have had in their favour all the paraphernalia of erudition, 
emmently imposing to the naive public The admiration which the 
every-day man has for the knowledge of languages 1s a curious 
psychological problem There 1s probably no talent which secures 
for its fortunate possessors such inordinate prestige The more 
unknown the language ıs to the hearer the more profound are the 
depths of wisdom for which the speaker secures credit ` What wonder 
that when the learned historian 1s able to cram his foot-notes with 
portentous vocables gleaned from Assyrian tablets, or copied from 
hieroglyphic steles, that his reader casts up his hands ın ecstasy and 
marvels at the profundity of the man. Herein we have the secret 
of that wondrous success of the astral myth, which permits the 
would-be historian to drag into his service all the ponderous lore of 
Babylomian and later constellations and zodiac, which allows him 
to sit comfortably ensconced: ın his professional chair, to pull down 
volume after volume’ of long-forgotten wisdom, and to demolish 
national, religious, and other historians, without once coming into rough 
contact with the realities of life and passion Téus method certainly 
offers the most abundant advantages. By a certain knack of erudition 
and with a minimum of thought it 1s possible for the most mediocre 
genius to pile up a volume upon practically any given subject All 
that one wonders ıs, where will the process end? It is r@@gmeus- 
prising that any of the great personalities of history have been left 
intact Why have the philologists not “yet sought to undermine 
Mahomet? Surely it could not be so very difficult to prove that he, 
too, ıs but another alias of the sun? But his day will come, and the 
day of the historians wili also come In a thousand years, perhaps 
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far sooner, one will arse who, by the most ees philological 
refining upon the name of Professor Winckler, will find that he too 1s 
a mere masquerader ın the dress of the sun, that he 1s an astral myth, 
a clear plagiarism taken from some Babylonian baked clay record 
Why has the school of Higher Criticism hitherto met with no really 
serious opponents? The question is after,all not so very difficult to 
answer The works of the higher cntics abound in erudition, and to 


, refute them by exposing the nullity of their evidence all along the line 


would entail an amount of barren labour which serious thinkers scarcely 
care to undertake The complete wrongheadedness of the whole 
method of Higher Cniticism cannot farl to be manifest to anybody who 
bases his judgments upon the true essence of the matter in dispute, and 
not upon mere externals With this clear knowledge of the futility of 
the arguments of Higher Criticism, those who have been wise enough 
to see through its specious array of evidence remained contented with 
thew wisdom They have not thought ıt worth their while to enter 
upon a laborious point-to-point refutation, which, as it would never 
interest the general public, who are interested only in broad results, 
would inevitably prove ineffectual i 

The fault of the Higher Critics hes ın an utter ‘misconception of the 
matter at issue They imagine, because they have been able to trace 
similarities, or even identities, between the purely external phenomena 
of Judaism or of Chnistianity and the religious ceremonials of ancient 


_ Babyloma, that they have thereby proved that Christianity and 


Judaism are nothing but cribs of what the Babylonians long before 
possessed, Many of the Higher Critics upon the strength of such 
evidence have even gone so far ag to deny the existence of Israelitic 


‘history at all Such, in fact, are the precise words used by Professor 


Winckler in a letter to the present writer Many readers will 
remember the violent effect produced in the “seventies” of the last 


_century by the appearance of “Supernatural Religion,’ three thick 


volumes which have done more to upset people’s consciences than has 
anything else during the last hundred years It embodies precisely 
the futile methods to which we have above referred, and its subversive 
force has been little impaired by such rejoinders as those of Sandys 
and Lightfoot 

Within the last few@weeks mattér „has been published which should 
finally turn the Higher Cnitics out of the position in which they have 
been so long comfortably entrenched If we can show a people living 
in a region of the world where there 1s no reason to suppose that they 
cai &fer have come into contact with Babylomanism or even with 
Judaism, if we can demonstrate that these ‘people possess precisely 
the same tradition which we have read in the Old Testament and 


` which we were glad to suppose was Jewish, until Professor Delitzsch 


and his followers tried to show t to have been purloined from Babylon ; 
if we show all this, shall we not have made ıt clear even to the man in 
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the street that there 1s something radically false ın the methods of 
argument used by the Higher Critics? For,,by the same line of 
argument by which they have led us to believe that the whole fabnc of 
Judaism 1s an impudent theft from Babylon, we can equally well prove 
that Judaism must have been stolen from an obscure tribe of East 
African negroes f / 

Such a nation are the Masai, a negro-tribe in German East Africa 
Our information we owe to a German officer stationed in German 
East Africa, whose carefully collected evidence 1t 1s impossible to doubt 
Captain Merker has spent some eight years in the neighbourhood of 
Mt. Kilimanjaro, and his leisure time has been devoted to the gathering 
together of most interesting ethnological data, which he has published 
ın an elaborate monograph printed with the support of the German 
Kolontal gesellschaft 

It 1s good to hear of the scrupulous care with which Captain Merker 
has endeavoured to avoid any kind of bias in getting together his 
records He was early conscious of the remarkable coincidences 
between many of the nazive traditions and those which we find in 
Genesis Such a discovery might have thrown a less conscientious 
and circumspect investigator off his guard He might very well have 
used precipitate haste in following up his evidence To'begin with, 
it was no easy task to win sufficiently the confidence of the natives, 
who seemed to be exceedingly reticent about their traditions It was 
only with infinite trouble that they could be brought to talk atali 
upon the subject But even when Captain Merker had sufficiently 
ingratiated himself with them to obtain their confidence, he studiously 
avoided putting any questions He was anxious in no way to 
suggest or bias the answers, and he therefore waited patiently until 
the natives came of their own free will to him. In taking down their 
records, he observed the same scrupulous precautions He purposely 
abstained, during these investigations, from referrmg to the Old 
Testament, or from making any comparisons which might cause him 
to falsify, even mnocently and unconsciously, his observations We 
cannot therefore fail to accord the most complete credence to evidence 
accumulated with such scientific thoroughness and im so hyper- 
conscientious a manner 

The legendary traditions of the Masai are notthe common property 
of the whole tribe It 1s only a few privileged families which possess 
their secret, and among these families the stores are handed down 
from father to son Like all traditions thus preserved, there 1s 
imminent danger of their dying out oo o 

Captain Merker 1n his interesting déscription of Masai religion informs 
us ‘that the people possess no distinct priestcraft They generally 
pray alone, but upon certafn rare occasions the entire population of 


a kraal will meet together for devotional purposes Even in such: 


cases there 1s an almost entire absence of any description of ceremonial, 
`y 
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but ıt 1s then that the aged depositares of Masai legends will come 
forward and recite the ancient myths which they have learned from 
their forefathers 

The Masat are, however, exceedingly loth that ther legends should 
be overheard by anyone who ıs not a member of the community 
Captain Merker tells us that though for more than four years he had 
been thoroughly cognisant of the main features of the Masaı religion, 
it was not until the fifth year of his sojourn in the Kilimanjaro region 
that he became aware of the existence of this store of legendary 
beliefs To get a comprehensive idea of these took hım another 
eighteen months, and he encountered constant difficulties in the 
reticence of the natives 

I give a very brief summary of the Masa: myths, which will, however, 
suffice to convince the reader of the astomshing similauty existing 
between them and our own Biblical tradition 

In’the beginning the earth was a waste and barren wilderness in 
which there dwelt a dragon alone (Then God came down from 
heaven, fought withthe dragon and vanquished ıt From the dragon's 
blood, which was water, the barren rocky wilderness was made fertile, 
and the spot where the struggle between God and the dragon took 
place became Paradise Thereafter God created all thmgs—sun, 
moon, stars, plants and beasts, and finally two human beings The 
man was sent down from heaven and was called Maztumbde, and the 
woman Naztergerob sprang from the bosom of the earth God led 
them mto Paradise where they hved an untroubled existence Of all 
the fruits therein they might eat by God’s permission , of one tree alone 
they might not taste this was the of ozlaz Often God came down 
to see them, when he climbed down a ladder from heaven But one 
day he was unable for a long tıme to find them, but finally he discovered 
them crouching among the bushes On being asked the meaning of 
his conduct Maitumbe replied that they were ashamed because they 
had eaten of the forbidden frut “Naitergorob gave me of the fruit,” he 
said, “and persuaded me to eat of 1t, after she had eaten of ıt herself ” 
Naitergorob sought to excuse herself by saying “The three-headed 
“serpent came to me and said that by tasting the fruit we should 
“become hke unto thee and almighty” Then was ’Ngai (God) wrath 
and banished the twor first human beings from Paradise He sent 
Rilegen, the Morning Star, to drive Man out of Paradise, and to keep 
watch thereover 

This sample should give a fair idea of the astounding similarity to 
whahew@tive referred We can only briefly mention one or two of 
the more striking parallelisms The Masai have a story of the first 
murder which reminds us forcibly of the Bible account of Cain and 
Abel But even more remaikable is the Masai legend of the flood, 
sent as a chastisement for human iniquity The Masa have their Noah, 
the holy man who 1s excepted from the general disaster, and so` 
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succeeds ın carrying on the human race His name 1s Tumbatnot, and 
he, too, builds him an ark, wherein his six sons and two wives are 
saved together with certain chosen animals When the Masa: Noah 
desires to find out whether the waters are subsiding, he, too, conceives 
the happy notion of sending forth a dove Four rainbows are the sign 
which tells the Masai Noah that the wrath of God has passed away 

The whole story of the decalogue finds its place in Masar tradition 
It might have been translated almost lterally from the Bible The 
circumstances of the Divme Law-giving are close akin to the Hebrew 
version Upon the summit of ol dongo geri the thunder peals and the 
storm rages as the voice of God proclaims his law from a cloud 
Nothing could be more like Moses upon Sınaı But hearken to the 
words of the Masai commandments The first 1s as follows “There 
“is one God alone, who hath sent me unto you Heretofore ye have 
“called him the Forgiver (E’mazan), or the Almighty (E’magelant), 
. “but henceforth ye shall call hım ’Vgaz Of him ye shall make no 
“mage If ye follow his commands, it will be well with you, but 
“f ye obey him not, famme and pestilence shall chastise you” 
Captain Merker gives just as striking resemblances between the Masaı 
decalogue and the third, fifth, seventh, ninth and tenth commandments 

It would of course be very natural to suppose that these Masa1 
legends were due to the half-forgotten teachings of some Christian 

N ` 

missionary But Captan Merker completely disposes of any 
possibility of Christian influence There 1s, to begin with, no trace 
of New Testament doctrine or history The Masai tradition stops short 
with the Divine law-giving It 1s, moreover, quite certain that no 
foreign missionaries have at any time carned their propaganda into 
the Masai country 

That the Masai should at any time have come into contact with 
Babyloman culture is also quite out of the question The assumption 
that the Masai at any period migrated into Africa from Egypt seems | 
quite hypothetical We may, at all events, thinks Captain Merker, be 
quite certain that the immigration did not take place subsequently to 
the fourth millennium BC Had the Masai passed through Egypt later 
than that date we might look to find some written record in Egypt 
itself Of the traditions which the Masai possess we find no trace 
among Egyptian beliefs, so that there is no likelihood whatever of 
their having been brought thence Even 1f we admit that the Masai 
camé south, but before the fourth millennium BC, we must recollect 
that at this early period the Babylonians were still plunged in 
Shamanistic superstitions ‘wp o 

A full consideration of the autheftic story of Masai legends and 
myths, doctrine and dogma, forces us to lay down the following 
alternatives —. 

1 Either the Masai have received their legends at the 
hands of the Hebrews, or 
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2 The Masai have received them from the Babylomans , 
or ` 
3 They have invented them—that is, they have been 
revealed to them dependently, or 

4 Both the Babylomans, Hebrews, and the Masai, coming, 
as they all did, from Arabia, had those legends in common 
before the Chaldeans went, from Arabia, north-eastward to 
Babylonia, the Hebrews, northward to Palestine; and the 
Masai, southward to what is now German East Africa 


There is no fifth alternative For the first alternative, the Hebrew 
origin of the Masai legends, there 1s not a shadow of evidence, nor 
is there any for the Babylonian origin of those legends—that 1s, the 
second alternative. The third ‘alternative, a separate revelation to 
the Masai nation, is completely irreleyant, either for the orthodox, 
who believe in revelation only as regards the Hebrews, or for the 
“higher critics,” who do not.believe in revelation at all, whether to the 
Hebrews or to any other nation 

Remains the fourth alternative, or the common origin of the Hebrew, 
Babylonian and Masai legends ın the legends of Arabia. 

There ıs little doubt that this, the fourth alternative, is the night 
one Arabia, at all times the “store-chamber of nations,” was never 
able to feed her untold thousands of hardy, beautiful, gifted people 
Accordingly, they emigrated in all directions, as they did in the 
times of Mahomet and at other times Thousands of years before 
Christ a stock of religious and other legends had grown up amongst 
them about the great riddles of the world This they carried mto 
their new countries, and thus ‘the Babylonians, the Hebrews, the 
Masa, and very probably many another now unknown tribe from 
Arabia, whether in Persia, Afghanistan, Beluchistan or India, preserved, 
and still preserves, the legends about Creation, the Deluge, the 
Decalogue, etc, ın their aboriginal form It is just as possible, 
with purely philological arguments, to deduce the Masaı legends from 
Hebrew stories as it is to deduce Hebrew legends from Babylonian 
myths Or, to put ıt ın a different fashion, the same philological 
arguments that have served to declare the Hebrew legends as ‘mere 
copies of Babylonian myths, may now be employed in proving that 
all the Hebrew legends are of Masaz origin, or vece-versé This 
absolute ability of the philological method of “Higher Criticism ” 
‘to decide definitively which 1s the parent and which the child, at once 
condemns it Already in the question as to where was the original 
seat of the “Aryans,” philologians have, in the last eighty years, given 
solutions locating that seat from the Pamur, through South Russia, to 
Sweden Such Cook-tours are not permissible ın Science If 
philological arguments are sufficient to persuade one set of scholars 
that the original home of the Aryans was m Central Asia, while 


another set of philologians is firmly convinced that ıt was m 
\ 
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Scandinavia, common sense will tell anyone who cares to listen to it 
that philology ıs unable to settle that question at all It 1s even so 
with the onginal home of the legends common to the Hebrews, 
Babylonians and’ Masai negroes If it should be found out that 
the Cossæans, Elamites, Scythians, or any other Central Asiatic tribe 
had legends similar to those of the ,Hebrews, then philologians< will 
drop the “Babylonian ” theory with contempt, and deduce all the Old 
Testament from Cossean, Elamite or Scythian origins 

This may be very erudite, ıt ıs at the same time most preposterous 
The possession of certain legends does not prove much A multitude 
of nations may have had legends similar to those of the Hebrews, or 
to those of the New Testament What no nation other than the 

ebrews ever had were Moses, David, the Prophets, Jesus These 
personalities, in whom the greatest forces of history became focussed 
and intensified , these personalities, that really made Hebrew hustory, 
if on the basis of national tendencies and national opportunities , these 
personalities are the distinctive feature of Hebrew history They 
stand to the persons of Babylonian history, or Masai history, as does 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet to the Hamlet ın the dry chronicle of the Dane 
Saxo Grammaticus If Lord Bacon had written a thousand lines m 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, he would not have wntten Hamlet What 
makes Shakespeare’s Hamlet 1s the immortal and inexhaustible 
typical personality of Hamlet himself, which must necessarily be the . 
product of one vast poetic imagination, and ıs by no means the 
arithmetical sum of this sentence or that in the piece called Hamlet 
Even so the personality of Moses, David, the Prophets, or Jesus, is 
not an arithmetical sum of a number of sayings, but the integration 
of forces, national and hyper-national One may prove that this 
saying of Jesus is Buddhistic, andthe other is taken from the 
Zendavesta What can never be deduced ıs the transcendental 
personality of Jesus The marble slabs of the Parthenon came from 
the Pentelicus or other mounts, the Parthenon came from the 
Athenians of the Fifth Century BC Says Poet to Dives “The land 
“is yours, the landscape 1s mine” 

It 1s evident that philological reasoning which brings us to results 
which are so little permanent, results which are absolutely overturned 
by the first chance discovery, must have something fundamentally 
wrong init This fundamental and initial vice, guod tractu temporis 
convalescere nequit, which can be cured neither By the moderation and 
soberness of Hommel, who together with a few other histonang hgs 
not yet given ın to the clams of the “higher cnitics,” nor by a still 
greater refinement of philological methods, this initial fault has 
vitiated and will vitiate all modern hyper-criticism of ancient records 
Nor 1s there any particular difhculty ın finding out the true nature 
of this fault It is this The history of the ancient nations must be 
constructed not on the basis of the philological study of their records, 
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but mainly on the basis of considerations of geography, or, as the 
present writer has ventured to call ıt, of geo-politics What made 
the few tribes, “Semitic” or other, m Palestine, Syna and Phoenicia, 
so important a factor ın history was neither their language nor their 
“race” The Hebrews and the Phoenicians have indeed played in 
history a rôle of the first magmtude So have, even in a greater 
measure, the Hellenes All the three were—and this is the capital 
` point—border-nations proper They lived on the great line of friction 
between the powerful and civilised inland empires of /Assynia, 
Babylon, Egypt, the Hittites, the Phrygians, the Lydians, etc All 
these inland empires necessarily, and as a matter of history, gravitated 
towards the “Great Sea,” or the Mediterranean, all the peoples on 
the “line” between the Mediterranean and the territories of the conz» 
flicting Empires were then necessarily exposed to the maximum of 
‘friction, danger and deeply-agitated activity Those nations were 
called the Hellenes, the Phoenicians, the Hebrews, the Edomites, etc 
Being in immment danger of absorption at the hands of the Empires, 
those nations could not but see, and did see, that they could protect 
_ themselves with success only by having recourse either to the immense 
leverage of sea-power, which the Empires did not possess, or by 
energising themselves both intellectually and politically to a degree 
much more intense than the Empires had ever done Accordingly 
some of them were forced to lay extraordinary premiums on higher 
intellect and spiritual growth, by means of which they resisted the 
more massive onslaught of the intellectually inferior Empires What 
the sea was to the Hellenes and the Phoenicians, the desert was to 
the Hebrews both sets of border-nations were aided by Nature in 
their Titanic struggle against fearful odds What Monotheism was > 
to the Hebrews, greater political, artistic and philosophic achievements 
were to the Hellenes and the Phoenicians The real leaven of ancient 
History 1s represented, not by the huge Empires of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Egypt, etc , but by the small: border-nations called the Hebrews, 
Phoenicians, and Hellenes These small, but ever-memorable, people 
did, by higher intellect, on the western coast of Asia, what in our 
times the Japanese, another border-nation, have done on the eastern 
shores of Asia, thanks to a deliberate Europeanisation of their. 
intellect Nearly suffécated by two huge Empires, Russia and Chima, 
. and not less jeopardised by several more European great Powers, the 
Japanese have, by conscious self-education and Europeanisation, 
succeeded ın securing, at any rate, their existence as a great Power, 
and perhaps more Whoever the Greeks originally may have been, 
e whether “Celtic,” or “Aryan,” “Pelasgic,” or “Hittite,” they were 
unable to do anything. remarkable before they arrived at an historical 
locus, where geo-political circumstances compelled them to mature 
indefinitely their mental and physical endowment. To search 
laboriously into the problem of the “race” of the Hellenes 1s infinitely 
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less ımportant than to pomt out and to investigate the working of 
those geo-political circumstances in the second millennium BC 
Higher Criticism stands therefore condemned from the outset It 
is based on purely philological considerations in a matter that ıs 
almost exclusively founded on considerations geo-political Several 
more “Masai”-peoples may yet be discovered, with several more 
striking similarities to the myths, legends, dogmas of the Hebrews 
But what can never be discovered are other cases of the peculiar geo- 
political circumstances of the second millennium BC m Western Asia 
Nor can it be discovered that a series of leading Personalities, such as 
the border-nations ın Western Asia, and they alone, then needed, 
were found in Central Africa, or can be dispensed with in‘ Palestine, 
Phoenicia, and the Hellenic Islands That gigantic intellectual 
struggles, such as those border-nations were forced to undertake or 
else perish, cannot be conducted without Personalities of the first 
order, only a mere text-critic can doubt. One may deny the existence 
of the Jews, but once their existence 1s conceded one cannot deny 
the existence of Moses One may deny the existence of the Carthu- 
sans, but once their existence, ze, their secular spiritual struggle 


‘with all the forces of life 1s admitted, one cannot possibly deny the 


historic existence of St Bruno One may minimise, or doubt the 
Reformation, but certainly not Luther “Higher Criticism” has 
arrived at its final term bankruptcy 

EMIL REICH 


A DECADE OF DECADENCE IN FINANCE. 


j 


HAT are the primary objects at which the Government of this 
country ought toarm? The political economist’ wall reply .— 


I First and above all, the security, the health, the well-being of 
the forty-three millions of people who inhabit these islands and the 
education of the young, so as to fit them to maintain worthily the high 
position which we hold among thé nations of the world, msurance 
against foreign foes, insurance against ignorance, crime, vice, disease 
and poverty at home 

2 Secondly, but always subject to the pre-eminence of the first 
object, the cultivation of intimate relations with our fellow-subyects in 
the Colonies, and the extension of trade 

3 Thirdly, the promotion of these objects at a cost to the taxpayer 
duly considerate to those classes—alas! too numerous—with whom - 
existence 1s a struggle, weighing as lightly as possible on the springs 
of industrial energy, and leaving to the individual absolute freedom 
of action in the competition of commerce 


Now, on the eve of another Budget, ıt ıs interesting to ascertain at 
what cost and to what extent the Government now in power has attained 
these objects, has satisfied these conditions of good government It 
is interesting to inquire whether during the last ten years the public 
resources have been prudently husbanded by capable stewards , whether 
the growth of expenditure has been wisely co-ordinated with the growth 
of wealth , whether a firm but intelligent control has been exercised over 
the demands of the legion of expert officers who frame our estimates , 
whether the importuhities of exacting supporters have been duly 
subordinated to the general interest of the nation, whether, in short, 
we have had on the box a capable coachman who knew and ruled his 
tegm, or an opportunist who, letting the rems of financial control skp 
through his nerveless fingers, hgs allowed his horses to carry him 
whither they willed. 

The present ministry acceded in 1895 They have therefore enjoyed 
ten years of office, a term much longer than any ministry smce that 
of ‘Lord Liverpool in the early part of the last century. They have 
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enjoyed not only ten years of office, but ten years of power They 
have had behind them throughout an immense and a docile majority in 
the House of Commons, a majority which could not be shaken by the 
disasters and blunders of the war in South Afnica, or by the insuff- 
ciency of the proposals for Army reform, or by the revolu- 
tionary policy of Protection preached by Mr Chamberlain and 
endorsed by the Prime Minister They have had in the House of 
Lords a body consisting almost entirely of their supporters, which 
meets only to register their wishes And lastly, they have had before 
them a weak and disheartened Opposition They haye been able, 
therefore, to embody, without let or hindrance, their policy, as they 
conceived it, in the measures which they have passed through Parlia- 
ment, and at the end of ten years we are justified in asking for the 
result They have sowed How are we reaping? 

But the present ministry have not only exercised great political 
power They enjoyed also an exceptional financial advantage at the 
moment of taking office In this respect Tory Governments have been 
fortunate In 1874 the Liberal Government handed over to Mr 
Disraeli a surplus of £6,000,000 and more Half of this surplus was 
due to the fact that Mr Gladstone had retained taxation ın the previous 
year in order to pay out of the income of the year 1873 a capital charge 
which most Governments would have met by a loan, the award given 
against England for damages caused to the United States by the 
escape of the Alabama. The retention of taxation for this purpose 
gave a record surplus to the year 1874, which Mr Gladstone proposed 
to use ın a generai revision of our taxation Mr Disraeh inherited the 
surplus, but failed to avail himself of a rare opportumity for a great 
reform In 1895 occurred the next opportunity of alike nature The 
Inland Revenue Department calculated that Sir William Harcourt’s 
famous measure of 1894 for the increase of the death duties would add 
£4,000,000 a year to the revenue An examination of the results 
during the ten years which have elapsed, shows that that estimate was 
remarkably accurate Thus the Tones in 1895 came into the full 
enjoyment of this financial boon, which, by the way, they had severely 
criticised as unjust and confiscatory 

For the second time, therefore, in little more than 20 years the 
Liberals bequeathed to their successors ways and means which, 
rightly used, would have enabled the Tories to confer a great and 
lasting benefit upon the nation Let us examine a little more closely 
the financial record of “the most powerful Government of modern 
“times” during the first three years of their tenure of power . ebte 
first years of Governments are usually those of bold and vigorous 
administration They are not as yet “extinct volcanoes” The first three 
years of the present Government were remarkably prosperous The 
Revenue, thanks in great measure to Sir W Harcourt, was buoyant ; 
there was still some vestige of financial control, for though the expendi- 
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ture greatly increased, we had not entered on that Rake’s Progress in v 
finance which dates from 1898 They are therefore years not unfavour- 
able to the Government During these three years there was no 
increase of taxation, but the new death duties came into full play 
The Revenue derved from taxes rose from 478,665,000 in 
1894-5 to 490,214,000* in 1897-8, an increase of £11,549,000 ın three 
years, of which 48,550,000 represents approximately the natural 
growth of revenue apart from the effect of the death duty 
reformt The population of the United Kingdom increases 
at the rate of one par cent yearly, and if national consumption and 
national savings increased ın like ratio, we might have expected approxi- 
mately an mcrease of 42,800,000 ın the Revenue That would have 
been an indication of the nation standing still, neither advancing nor 
receding ım comfort and prospenty But the real normal growth was 
£8,500,000—that 1s to say, the consuming and saving power of the 
‘nation was increasing three times as fast as the growth of population 
The difference between £2,800,000, and the gross mcrease of 
411,640,000 measures the good fortune and the rare opportunity which 
fell to the luck of the Ministry One can imagine how a great financier, 
how Sir Robert Peel or Mr Gladstone would have used ıt for the 
amendment of our system of taxation and for the relief of the working- 
classes With its aid an old age pension scheme might have been 
possible, while a mere fragment of it would have swept away the tea 
duty, and given the nation that free breakfast table so often advocated 
Let us then see how the present Government did use it In the 
first place they raised the expenditure from 493,900,000 to 
4£102,900,000, an increase of £9,000,000 a year Next they gave 
away 41,850,000, the greater part in doles to the land, a smaller part 
in exemptions from the death duties Not one farthing out of that 
immense sum was allotted to the relief of the working-classes and of 
the poor No further remission of the taxation existing in 1897-8 has 
been granted since that year, for I pass by the reduction of the tobacco 
tax in 1898, since ıt was reimposed in 1900, and increased in 1904, 
while the abatement of come tax, granted in the same year to small 
incomes, has been far more than counterbalanced by the addition of 
30 per cent to the general rate of the tax, which has now become 
' part of our permangnt peace burthen To sum up, then, so far as we 
have travelled, the financial exploits of his Mayesty’s Government, we 
see that ın the earlier years they enjoyed record revenues and record 
surpluses, and that adding the dole given to the clergy they have given 
¥8000,000 to the landed interest and the Established Church That 


* The actual Exchequer recdipt was £88, 548,000 
Add revenue granted away for agricultural rates 1,666,000 


£90,214, 000 


+ A gain of £1,000,000 accrued from the death duties ın 1894-5, £3,000,000 out of 
the total gain of £4,000,000 accrued in subsequent years 
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is all the financial result of ten years of power Truly they hid their 
talent ın a napkin’ A slothful servant who did the lke was, we 
remember, cast “into outer darkness” The working-classes themselves 
may perhaps have learned by this tıme how far the Government which 
they supported in 1895, and whose lease of power they renewed in 
1900, has consulted their interests, how far Mr Chamberlain, who often, 
represents himself as their special friend, has used his great influence in 
their behalf 

With 1897-8 the era of surpluses came to an end* The era of 
deficits followed Deficits could hardly’ be avoided during the war, 
but they did not cease with the war, and what defence or explanation 
can be offered for the huge deficit of £ 5,415,000 which marked the 
year of peace, 1903-4—a deficit far greater than any deficit which 
has occurred in any year of peace since 1840, a deficit the more 
indefensible because ıt was concurrent with a load of taxation imposed © 
for the war, but through the reckless extravagance of the Government, 
retained as part of our permanent peace burthen? In 1903 the taxes 
imposed nominally for war, but still retained, realised for the Exchequer 
between £24,000,000 and 425,000,000 Yet this great additional 
' Revenue did not meet the demands of the Government by 45,400,000 
The main cause of this perilous state of finance 1s due to the rise in 
- military and naval expenditure In the last year of Liberal Govern- 
ment these services cost 435,600,000 In 1897-8 they had risen to 
440,400,000, ın 1903-4 to £72,300,000 Thus under the present 
Government military and naval expenditure has exactly doubled. If 
the expenditure on military and nayal works be added, the War 
Service Budget rose from 36,300,000 in 1894-5 to £ 78,600,000 ın 
1903-4 That sums up the story of our taxes and deficits Expenditure 
under the heads of Debt and Civil Charges has also increased, but in 
nothing like the same proportion 

I pass to the current year The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
estimated his revenue, as it stodd on the rst of April, at 4139,060,000. 
It included the followng amounts of war taxes — 


Coal . £2,000,000 
Sugar 5,950,000 
Tea a 2,166,000 
Tobacco (about) 1,350,000 
Spints and beer f 2,800,000 
Indirect taxes, say 4 14,266,000 a’ 
Income tax, 3d 7,036,000 


£,21,902,000 


£ 


* There was an insignificant surplus ın 1898-9 
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This ıs a heavy charge on the tax-payer, and it is heavier if we 
'add the £8,500,000 which Mr Chambezlain imposed on the consumers 
of sugar by his foolish convention 

It will be observed that more than 412,000,000 of the war taxation 
thus retained in peace is levied on articles of consumption In other 
words, it 1s im the main exacted from the working classes, while 


- £7,600,000 only 1s exacted from the wealthier classes Yet this great 


aa 


load of taxation did not suffice for the needs of the Government The 
expenditure of the country was estimated at £142,880,000 (increased 
before the end of the session to 4142,954,000) and shewed 
a deficit on the budget of no less than £3,820,000 In order to balancé 
the amount, the Chancellor of the Exchequer added 


Id to the income tax 42,545,000 
2d to the tea duty . 2,160,000 
Tobacco duty 230,000 


44,93 5,000 


? 
`N 


Thus we are labouring under taxation ımposed since the war began 
but still retamed amounting to no less than £26,800,000 a year 

It 1s needless to recall the errors into which the Chancellor‘of the 
‘Exchequer was betrayed by his protectionist tendencies, when he dealt 
with the tobacco duty , “but it 1s interesting to notice that although the 
working classes were already bearing far more than their share of new 
taxation, their tea and tobacco were taxed again, and as much exacted 
from articles of consumption as from income tax Further, if I 
recollect aright, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has intimated that 
if he could reduce taxation the mcome tax would have his preference— 
proofs, 1f further proofs were needed, of the amount of solicitude 
shown by His Majesty's Government for the poorer sections of the 
community! 

Three quarters of the financial year have elapsed and a forecast, 
though not a very sure one, of the ultimate result, may be hazarded 
Up to the end of November the revenue receipts were very 
unfavourable December, happily, took a marked turn for the better 
The Customs had, th three quarters of a year, realised three quarters 
of the anticipated increase, but the excise was £370,000, the death 
duties £660,000, and stamps 4440,000 behind the estimates We may 
kaye, but we can hardly expect that this leeway of near 41,500,000 will 
be made good On the’ other hand, it was estimated that the 
expenditure on Army, Navy and Civil Services would cost less in 
1904-5 than ın 1903-4 by 44,026,000, but ın the first three quarters 
the decrease, which should proportionally have been £3,000,000, was 
only £1,747,000 On the first three quarters, therefore, the 
expenditure has been proceeding at a rate in excess of the estimate, 
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the revenue has been accruing at a rate much under the estimate 
"Tout peut se retablir,” but it is only too probable that 1904-5 will end 
in deficit, a fitting clmax to ten years of a Rake’s Progress 

But the financial situation suggests consideration more serious 
than the mere prospect of a second deficit in time of peace Itisa 
grave question whether unrest in politics at home, and a great increase 
of taxation have not checked the orderly progress of the nation 
During the ten years of Tory rule the population has increased ten 
per cent I have pointed out that,1f the consuming power and, the 
savings of the people increase in proportion with the increase 


of population the increase ın the produce of taxes should be ' 


roughly in the ratio of one per cent yearly If it increases 
in less than that ratio the consuming power is dimunishing, 
if it increases in that ratio the consuming power is stationary 
I have shown that in the first three years of the present Government 
the produce of the taxes mcreased in a far greater ratio 
than the increase of population The nation was progressing The 
next seven years are marked by the war in South Africa, and the. 


wasteful expenditure that attended and followed the war Let us 
look at the result 


In 1897-8 the revenue derived from taxes was 488,548,000 
For the year 1904-5 it ıs estimated at 120,830,000 * 


Increase £32,282,000 


But additional taxation imposed since 1897-8 
may be estimated to produce in the current 
year 4 25,000,000t 


Leaving an increase in the seven years, due to 
increased consumption, of, say 47,300,000 


The increase in consumption which ought to 

attend increase in population, one per cent 
yearly, would have amounted to about .. 46,200,000 
ees 
Difference £1,100,000 


In the first three ‘years of the Tory Government the Revepys ə 


increased in a faster ratio than population by a yearly average of 


* After allowing for reduction in the produce or the tobacco duty (£330,000) due \ 


to amendment in Committee 

t This figure 1s less than the figure previously given as a war taxation 1 Because 
the tobacco tax had been reduced ın the year before the war and was re-Imposed 
forthewar 2 Because the wine duty had been increased before the war 3 Because 


the current year does not get the benefit of the full produce of the taxes imposed 
this year 


t 
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" £1,900,000 In the last seven years by only a yearly average of 
£160,000 Thus, the crease m the consummg’power and im: the 
savings of the people ın the last seven years as tested by the produce 
of taxes, has done little more than keep pace with the increase of 
population, as compared with the leaps and bounds of the ‘first three 
years of the present Government. f 

The nation is stationary, and the evidence of the figures 

to this effect, such as ıt ıs, has been confirmed by the laments 
of Chancellors of the Exchequer that the revenue has not 
answered their hopes It ıs confirmed further by evidence of the 

” dulness of our home trade, which means diminished. power of con- 

‘sumption at home We might expect this as a consequence of wasteful 
expenditure and increase of taxation, and the figures show that what 
might have been expected ıs actually taking place I jump to no 
conclusions on the subject It would require a much more searching 
analysis than hes within the limits of an article, before one could 
express an opinion with any certainty But figures and facts convey 
a prima facie warning which statesmen should not overlook 


An additional cause for uneasiness must be found im the practical, 


annihilation of the sinking fund The sum set apart in the budget of 
1904-5 for the ‘redemption of debt may be estimated at about 
£7,000,000 But, on the other hand, our expenditure on works, of 
„which military and naval will take near 49,000,000, which ought to 


form’ part of our annual ordinary expenditure, but which is now . 


defrayed by means of loans, will probably amount to near £ 10,000,000 
This 1s the extraordinary budget, in which we imitate the bad 
example of the second French Empire In 1894-5 this extraordinary 
budget amotinted to £800,000 It has grown to near 410,000,000 
under the present Government, a striking example of the extent 
to which unwholesome appetite increases by indulgence It 1s clear 
that this expenditure annihilates the sinking fund, and leaves besides 
a deficit of near £3,000,000, and if that deficit be added, as it ought 
to be added, to our ordinary expenditure, there will be an absolute 
deficit of between 42,000,000 and £3,000,000 on the budget of 
1904-5 even if the estimate of ordinary revenue 1s realised, and that 
of ordinary expenditure not exceeded 
Reverting, then, fo the points with which I prefaced this article, 
may we not say that the surance we are paying against foreign foes 
is excessive? We hope and believe that the Navy, our first and chief 
* ieee of defence, 1s efficient, but that efficiency has been obtained at 
unnecessary cost, if ıt be true that+as many as I15 cruisers, built at 
a cost of between £30,000,000 and 440,000,000, within the last few 
years, and which should be in the prime of their power, are now held 
to be useless for war purposes The present naval expenditure of 
Fiance, Germany and Russia combmed 1s calculated at rather more 
than £35,000,000 That 'of the United Kingdom ıs estimated for 
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1904-5 at £36,889,000, and if the sum to be raised by loan for naval 
works be added, our total naval expenditure will be 442,000,000 
Can such extravagance be described otherwise than as reckless? Again, 
great as has been the cost of the Army, is there not a general 
conviction that its condition 1s unsatisfactory? And the division of 
opinion in the Cabinet as to its organisation holds out httle prospect 
of reasonable estimates and effective reform Has not the cost of» 
this insurance, msing m seven years from 441,000,000, including 
military works, to 475,000,000 or 476,000,000, crippled our means 
of insurance against ignorance, poverty and disease at home, and thus 
retarded the progress of the wéll-bemg of the nation? Lastly, 1s not 
this extravagant expenditure reducing the reserve of power on which 
we must rely in an emergency? Isit not exhausting to no good purpose 
our resources? Is not taxation weighing on the springs of industry? 
and is it not checking the consuming and saving power of the people? 
Surely there 1s evidence before us, which, if not conclusive, 1s sufficient 
to arouse anxiety and to deserve the careful consideration of the 
nation on the eve of a General Election 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE AMONG THE POOR. 


« Y CHASTISES my husband lke a child,” said a patient who, 

| during my unavoidably long, visits, dipped me rather more 
deeply than I hked in her domestic concerns Naturally my thoughts 
turned to “chastise thee with the valour of my tongue,” but after being 
shown the stick it was impossible to put such a gloss upon the text 
She ,was the first avowed husband-beater I had ever met, but by no 
means the last As far as I can gather from the statements of these 
doughty champions of the supremacy of woman, their husbands are 
beaten for returning home “more foolish than when they went out,” 
and minus an undue proportion of their week's wages It certamly 
seems a more just arrangement than that the men should beat their 
wives on these occasions, and as the delinquents in every case I have 
observed have the usual, or even more than the usual, superiority in 
physical strength, I conclude that they acknowledge tts equity 

In a neighbourhood where there was much wife-beating and little 
reticence on that or any other point, a husband of twenty-two years 
standing, the father of eleven children, told me coolly, “I’ve never hit 
“my wife, not even when I was drunk, for I knowed if I did she’d hit 
“back again I don’t suppose that ’ud ha’ stopped me if Pd bin much 
“set on it, for her strength was never much by a man’s, but she’d have 
“come on me for all she was worth, and I didn’t want no scrimmage” 
Those few sentences seem to me to sum up the whole doctrine of 
wife-beating, whether the operator 1s drunk or sober Furst, that there 
are a few men whongnothing would restrain from cruelty to any weaker 
creature in their power, secondly, that most of those guilty of ill- 
treating their wives could very easily be restrained , and thirdly, that 
this majority, though thinking ıt no degradation to strike a woman 
who submits, ‘would be bitterly ashamed to have it said by the 
neighbours, “Him and his wife gets fighting” + ` 

It 1s true that at the present day there are few men left who would 
beat their wives without the excuse of drink, but even if a man were 
not responsible for being drunk, drunkenness, when one looks closely 
‘ into the matter, proves a most msufficient defence If a man ıs 


hi 
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completely ntoxicated he does not strike anyone , if he ıs “mad drunk” 
he'does not care whom he kicks; a policeman on his beat or a sick baby 
in its cradle—but how often do men ın this condition manage to reach 
their homes? The average wife-beater is never drunk enough to have 
lost all power of distinguishing one person from another Over and 
over again children of varying ages have told me, not with the desire to 
prove any particular point, but with the disjointed impartiality with 
which most of their statements are made, “When father’s drunk he 
“knocks mother about shameful, but he never hits us a lick” Wives 
have told me with equal frequency, “He never lays a finger on the 
“children, not even when he has the worst of his turns” 

Now if a man ıs sober enough to distinguish children, often children 
as tall as their mother, from that unhappy person herself, why does he 
invariably choose her for his victim? Because she “nags” at him? 
The women J mean bear everything, hope everything, and reall nothing 
but their children therr own Because his affection for the children 1s 
stronger? Not in the least, he very greatly prefers his wife, but he 
vents his ill-humour on her because he knows from past experience 
that she will regard it as a venial offence, while to injure one of the 
children would be unpardonable, “a thing as he’d never hear the 
“last on” 

Legislation has done much for women, and private employers may 
do more A certain firm in London employing a large number of 
married women declines to allow them to enter the factory while 
bearing any sign of ill-treatment As men of the occasional wife- 


_beating type almost invariably strike at the head, and the women 


almost invariably throw up the forearm to break the force of the blow, 

injuries are usually of a conspicuous nature A poor woman living in 

the immediate neighbourhood told me, “It’s made a sight o’ diffrence 

"Men thinks twice before they gives their wife a black eye when it 
“means a fortmght of her wages gone for nothing” 

But after all, each woman must depend chiefly on herself The 
world ıs so far civilised that it ıs only in exceptional cases that any 
wife need endure active ill-usage The feminist movement ıs supposed 
to date much later than Miss Austen, but one of her heroines, when 
asked what treatment she expects, sums up an important part of a 
wife’s duties in the gaily confident reply that she expects the very best 
because she will never tolerate any other When I see timid young 
wives likely to slip into the position of ıll- treated drudges, I always 
press on them the advice of experienced matrons ın their own class of 
lfe “Don’t ntate a man, especially if he’s tired or hungry, seem 
“drink, but never take a blow fromehim, drunk or sober If you make 

“enough fuss over the first you'll never get a second, but if you'll” 
“stand one beating men think you'll stand twenty” 

Some years before I began district nursing I was scandalised by 

hearing a well-known London clergyman say with reference to wife- 
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beating, “Plenty of women deserve all they get, and more too” After 
an acquaintance with the poor in their own homes far more intimate’ 
though not quite so long as his, I am forced to own that there 1s some 
truth in the statement which seemed to me so outrageous 1 Why then 
does the sight of bruises on a woman fill me with ever-increasing disgust 
and indignation? Simply because the wives on whom all the blows 
and abuse fall are zoz the women who have deserved them, and who 
might conceivably be restrained by them Is 1t the woman who keeps 
her house like a pigstye, who neglects, starves and ill-treats her 
children, the woman who robs and insults her husband and puts him 
to open shame who ıs beaten and sworn at? Scarcely ever Kicks 
and oaths are kept for the dull, patient, trmid, uncomplaining drudge, 
generally a little—a very little—below the average in intellect, who 
toils from morning till mght vamly endeavouring to make fifteen 
shillings do the work of twenty-five, while the husband squanders from 
a third to a half of is earnings 

Nevertheless, the district nurse learns to understand how many a 
woman clings to the husband of whom she goes in bodily fear every 
wet Bank Hohday, and who may have half-killed her three or four 
times ın the course of their married life, and is far happier than her 
neighbour whose dour, unmannerly master 1s never drunk and never 
civil There may be hours of fear and trembling, but ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred does he not return from work with a cheery 
paraphrase of the greeting that is being uttered ın tens of thousands of 
civilised homes all over the country “Well, old girl, here I am! Hows 
“the world bin serving you? The youngster howling your head off? 
“Come here, you young beggar, and sit along o’me while your mammy 
“gets the tea. You're too much hke your daddy, that’s what’s wrong 
“with you!” It needs courage to live with a man who may come 
back to his family any mght lıke a raving lunatic? Yes, but ıt needs 
more to toil from year’s end to year’s end for a man who has never a 
word of affection for wife or. child, never a jest, never a spice of 
humorous exaggeration in his statements, never a compliment for his 
wife’s cooking, or her management, or her appearance? 

One learns to understand, too, how 1t 1s that the dirty, untidy young 
wife who, when her husband returns hungry and tired from a long 
day’s work holds up a smilingly assured face to be kissed, exclaiming, ‘ 
“Gracious! 1f I hadn’? forgot all about your tea!” and clatters together 
an extravagant and ıll-chosen meal while she pours out a stream of 
cheerful and inconsequent chatter, 1s more loved and dealt with more 
qmadiently, tenderly and faithfully than her clean and frugal neighbour 
who has prepared a meal that ought to turn the author of “Twenty 
* “Satisfying Suppers for Sixpence” green with envy, but who expects 
her huSband to be eternally grateful because he “could eat his dinner 
“off the boords ”—when all that the poor man asks 1s to be allowed to 
walk’ over them unreproached 
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Few young husbands appreciate cleanliness as carried out by a 
woman in whom it takes the place of art, literature, social distraction, 
religion, even love itself, but elderly and long discrphned men are 
often boastful of their wife’s inhuman devotion to scouring “You 
`“ wouldn't find anyone cleaner than my missus, not high nor low,” said 
one of these persons to me, hugging his chams “ Why, she cleans up 
“that theer kettle as we’ve a-had ever since we was married, forty-seven 
“years come next Easter, till ıt ud go to a body’s heart to use it When 
“we wants a drop © water for our tea, we just boils it in a soss-pan in 
“the wash’us, and if ”—with a gleam of rebellious humour im his dim old 
eyes—“and if theer was anything as could be scrub to a soss-pan the 
“missus ’ud use that, and TIl warrant that theer soss-pan ‘ud be sittin’ 


“up alongside the kettle as bold as any orny-mint ever you seed!” | 


Having frequently “seed” fireirons polished and hung on the wall 
while the fire was poked up with a stick and beaten down with the toe 
of a boot, I have not the smallest doubt that ıt would be 

Second and third marnages are very common among the poor, but 
even if they occur early in life they are nearly always regarded as 
mariages de convenance, and no softenmg halo of romance cr of later 
tenderness ever grows round them Asa ch:ld I was often told the story 
of a certain post-captain’s widow who married a naval engineer, and who 
kept her first husband’s portrait over the mantelpiece and addressed 
stage asides to ıt to avenge herself for any supposed shortcomings ın 
his successor I have seen this paralleled by many and many a district 
patient The photograph of “my fist” holds a conspicuous place, and 
his virtues are openly contrasted with the delinquencies of “ my second ” 
The latter are often imperceptible to an impartial onlooker, and some- 
times doubting whether, granting all the circumstances, it would be 
possible for human nature to reach greater heights than “my second,” 
I have made cautious enquines among old neighbours, and have not 


seldom elicited facts that went far to prove that “my first” was a. 


drunken bully 

It 1s much the same with the men, no second wife holds quite the 
same place as the first, not even if she has a large family and her 
predecessor was childless Living or dead, it 1s rare to hear a complaint 
| against a first husband or wife, while approbation of the second, if 
ever uttered, 1s mtolerably patronising There amay be something 
touching about even this imperfect faithfulness to the love of one’s 
youth, but ıt ıs hard on the legal successor, whether man or woman 

The relations that grow up between old husbands and wives are 


often exceedingly tender and beautiful I remember one poweifff 


man of seventy-five absorbed day amd night in nursing a hopelessly 
suffering wife His one never failing joke was to pretend that she was 
unkind to him “Love, you never smile on me like that! All the 
“sugars for nurse, and all the sauce for me. Well, well, my back’s 
“broad, and I get a holiday from hard words while nurse ıs here” “Go 
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“long with you,” the invalid would say reprovingly, “and don’t even 
“yourself with them as has been ¢eached” One day a clergyman 
dared to suggest that she would be more comfortable in a Home to 
which he could obtain her admission The old man flung out his arm 
with a magnificent sweep embracing the room and all it contained 

` “Sir there’s not a place in all England where my wife would be cared 
“for as she ıs here!” And indeed I knew of none, attic though it was, 
with its one window blinking on a street which neighbours struggling 
on the slippery edge of respectability called “Burglar’s Rest ” 

Aged husbands and wives seem to live for one another, and are . 
unhappy if separated for the briefest periods The women, younger 
in years and in constitution, are the usual nurses, when neither love 
nor skill could do any more for the sufferer, I have seen old couples sit 
hour after hour with hand clasped m hand, drawing comfort and 
courage from one anothers presence Wives are capable of extra- 
ordinary hardness as well as of inexhaustible tenderness “Another 
“of ’em gone! It’s yer fate,” was the grm comment made in my 

. hearing when the bandage just removed from the husband's foot proved 
to contain one of his toes 

Money matters are left almost entirely to the wife, it 1s she who 
decides whether an increased rent can be paid, or an article of furniture 
bought, whether a boy shall be apprenticed or must take what work 
he can find, and what insurance clubs, etc, shall be joined i 

I can see no justification for the statement that large bodies of work- 
men are in the habit of spending a third of their wages ın pleasures ın 
which their families have no share It 1s ımpossıble to calculate how 
much a man spends on himself unless one knows what articles he is 
expected to provide out of the sum he retains The man who only 
keeps half-a-crown, but buys nothing for the family out of ıt except an 
occasional paper of sweets for the little ones, may have had quite as 
large a share as the man who pockets twelve or fifteen shillings out of 
which he has to pay the club subscriptions, provide all his own clothes 
and the boys’ Sunday suits, settle the boot bill for the entire family, 
and save something for the summer holiday “Mother lets father keep 
“all his overtime money,” I was told by an agricultural labourer’s 
daughter It sounded an unusually liberal allowance until I learnt that 
he was expected to,“ find hisself in boots” and to buy two young pigs 
at a cost of about a guinea each and pay for all the meal required as 
soon as fattening began 

The custom of leaving the spending of‘ money to the wife ıs so 

teply-rooted that children always speak of the family income as 
belonging entirely to her, and well constantly tell you, “Mother has to 
“pay so and so for rent,” “Mother 1s gomg to try and afford father this 
“or that,” “Mother isn’t going to let father work for Mr any 
“more, she says the wages tsn’t worth the hours” 

\ Among the most needlessly comfortless and unhappy homes are 
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those where the husband, too soon impatient and despairmg over a 
young wife’s poor management, degrades her in her own eyes and the 
neighbours’ by taking the catering into his own hands “Man alive!” 
exclaimed a worthy old artisan when he saw a younger comrade 
preparing to “lay out” his week’s wages, “what’s a woman for if she 
“can’t spend her husband’s earnings for him? Let your wife alone, 
“she'll learn, and you never will” 

The “tyranny of tears” is known in all classes, but the tyranny of 
bad language 1s almost entirely confined to the poor Many men who 
would not dream of striking their wives, nor of ‘keepmg back a penny 
of their wages beyond the stipulated sum, are deferred to anxiously in 
every detail of domestic life simply from the nervous horror that every 
decent woman has of being sworn at Sometimes the tyranny 1s 
carried to an extreme of pettiness that has its ludicrous side <A 
young housemaid singing the praises of her mother told me, “Father 
“can’t a-bear nothin’ prickly against his skin, so mother she always 
“takes the first wear out of his shirts and socks Mother ’ud do any- 
“thing to save swearing! ” 

Owing to the comparative leisure of the years spent ın domestic 
service, labourers’ wives are often greatly their husbands’ superiors ın 
education. I have known men who could scarcely count up their wages 
unless paid in the usual pieces of money, whose wives kept neat, 
account books, and could work out the average weekly earnings to a 
halfpenny, and many men who could not read “so as to find any 
“pleasure in it,” marred to women who were not merely omnivorous 
readers, but who showed a decided preference for the best literature 
obtainable Superiority of education on the part of the wife never 
causes any alienation, the man shows no jealousy, the woman no 
conceit On the other hand, when this superiority falls to the man 
in addition to his greater knowledge of the outside world, as occurs in 
the case of highly-skilled artisans, non-commissioned officers ın both 
services, the men who rise in the police force, etc, great estrangement 
results A woman can share her advantages with a man, and a curious 
gentleness and refinement 1s often found among labourers who “ occupy ` 
“the seat of the unlearned” Every woman is a possible mother, and 
therefore to some extent a born teacher, but a man can impart little to 
his wife The whole unhappiness of the private dives of “risen” men 
les in the comparatively poor education of the women they have 
married. 

«It must be owned that some of the quicker-witted women take gw 
delight ın mystifying the simple-minded husbands whom they adore. 
Not long ago a servant of mine wént to tea with a friend who had 
married a drayman almost as sleek and ponderous as the splendid team 
he drove When the meal was over, the wife sat down by the fire and 
politely requested her husband to wash up the tea things In spite of 
the restraming influence of “comp’ny,” he declined to doit “What!” 
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she exclaimed ın pretended indignation, “isn’t it only last week that 
“you promised faithful to honour and obey me?” 

“I’m not saying as I didn’t,” rephed the giant, cautiously 

“And you're going to break your promise already?” 

“Tm not saying as I wont” 

“Then wash up them tea-things like a dear, and Say no more 
“about it” 

And Hercules obeyed, while the two women shook with silent 
‘ laughter 

One consolation falls to il-used wives, their children generally 
love them, and never love the father However indulgent he may be 
to them, the youngest child cannot be bribed into affection A httle, 
girl scarcely six years old one day drew my attention to an unusually 
smart’ garment that she said her father had bought her* “Lovely!” I 
said, with the required enthusiasm , “I suppose you thanked him very 
“nicely for it? ” 

“No,” was the determined reply, “I won’t never thank him for 
‘nothing He beats my mammy somefin cruel” And her mother 
assured me proudly, “She wouldn’t tell her father anything I didn’t 
“want him to know, not if ıt was ever so!” 

Even when the mother’s temper ıs soured and some of her misery 

gis wreaked on her children, it 1s still-the same Little creatures who 
have hardly begun to change therr first teeth will say with a generous 
philosophy learnt one knows not whence, “We hadn’t ought to take 
“too much heed of ıt Mother has a heap to put up with” One day 
a grey-haired workman teasingly reminded his mother how on a bitter 
winter’s morning, nearly fifty years before, when he was crying with 
cold and hunger, she had knocked him down with the “bellus” 

“Garge,” she pleaded, her pretty old face trembling between 
laughter and tears, “if Pd 2z/Zed you I couldn’t ha’ helped ıt not at 
“that moment” : 

“I know you couldn’t, mother,” he said, soberly, “I knowed it even 
ce th en > 

With the oral indifference of nature, good children often come to 
bad parents and find scant appreciation. A woman, after speaking to 
me at some length of her husband, a peculiarly brutal drunkard who 
had narrowly escapad murdering her a few days previously, compared 
him with her only son, a steady, well-grown young fellow who was 
earning a man’s wages at eighteen His kindness and his unaffected 

ew sense of religion had drawn from a neighbour the admiring comment, 
“He might have walked straight out of a track!” but the mother 
summed up her opinion of the difference in their character by saying 
fervently, “Eh, but his feyther’s a mon!” 

The ideal of fatherhood 1s less developed among the poor than the 
ideal of motherhood The tenderness lasts for too short a period, and 
there 1s rarely any attempt at moral trammg Nevertheless, men of 
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the working class are as much libelled as fathers as working class 
mothers are as cooks nurses and managers In both cases the milhons 
bear the blame that 1s only due to a few tens of thousands Paternal 
affection may not be very strong after a boy has reached his tenth 
and a girl her twelfth year, but ıt ıs lavished oa them at an age when 
the circumstances of poor people’s daily lives make ıt almost indispens- 
able for the children’s health and happiness In countless homes the 
busy, many-childed mother breathes freely for the first time in the day 
when her husband returns from work “They're sure to be hanging 
“round their daddy,” she says, and thinks no`more of water-butts or 
motor-cars till the next mormng, when the responsible playfellow 
vanishes for his ten or eleven hours 

Fathers are regarded by the children as plainly inferior to mothers 1n 
authority, ın knowledge of mght and wrong, and above all of 
“manners,” but they are loved as companions, as abettors of many 
forbidden practices, and as protectors from the occasional slaps and 
rather freauent reproofs that the acknowledged ruler of the family 
deals out for their soul’s health and the preservation of their clothes. 
I had a pathetic instance a few days ago of the different moral light 
in which father and mother are regarded A blacksmith was sitting 
up at mght with his dymg son, a manly, intelhgent lad of fifteen, 
suddenly struck down by a mortal disease As death approached the 
relations between the two insensibly shpped back some seven or eight 
years Almost the last words uttered by the boy were a refusal to take 
his medicine “You drink ıt, Dad! ' Mother won’t know the differt- 
“ence” Twice the father drank‘it ın a fond attempt at coaxing, and 
at daybreak the lad died 

In times of sickness fathers are often tender and assiduous nurses 
Speaking of a neighbour's neglected children a young married woman 
said to me, “Three of us often had abscesses like that, but there was 
“never a mark left to show Mother wasn’t much of a hand at that 
“land of thmg, and we used to kick up a fine row if she tried to touch 
“them, but as soon as ever father came back from work he’d set to and 
“bathe and poultice us by the hour” This 1s by no means an 
exceptional case, there are very many homes where district nurses 
make a pomt of repeating all their mstructions to both parents, and 
would not feel that the treatment was certa:n o being carried out 
unless they had done so ! have known men who for months at a 
stretch did all their own work, waited on a sick wife, and with very 
little help from the neighbours washed and dressed the children, and _. 
gave half Saturday and most of Sunday to house cleaning f 

It 1s exceedingly difficult for the upper classes to acquire any fair 
idea of the ordinary domestic relations among the poor, and when they 
seek for information they too often forget to make allowance for the 
fact that the chosen teachers are all more or less blinded by their 
profession Is ıt reasonable to ask the club doctor and the district 
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nurse if the lower classes are healthy, to ask the coroner if they are 
sober, the police magistrate if they are honest and truthful, the reliev- 
ing officer if they are thnfty, the labour master 1f they are industrious, 
the highly orthodox clergyman if they are rehgious, and then call the 
rephes received KNOWLEDGE OF THE POOR? 


M LOANE, 


Superintendent of Distnct Nurses 


A GARDEN SUBURB AT HAMPSTEAD. 


VERY year London grows, stretching out into the country long 
and generally unlovely arms The classes are divided in the 
suburbs as definitely as ın the towns Everyone is familiar with the 
locahties monopolised by the rich, with their beautiful homes 
surrounded by their beautiful gardens, and most people have seen the 
suburbs inhabited by the lower middle class with their small villas side 
by side, their few yards of garden carefully chenshed, the monotony of 
mediocrity unbroken by fine public buildings or large open spaces 

Less familiar are the districts occupied by the industrial classes, with 
the rows and rows of small houses, every one alike, with limited back- 
yards, each only divided from the other by a wall No gardens, no 
trees, no open spaces, no public buildings, no children’s playgrounds, 
no spacious thoroughfares, no broad, shady roads, the whole stamped 
by the landlord’s greed, the builder’s competition, and the people’s 
helplessness A combination which has produced mules of “mean 
“streets,” wherein are reared generations of children robbed of their 
birthnght of joyful communion with nature. 

Is this, state of things a necessity of our civilisation? As our towns 
yearly grow in population and show a continuous tendency to spread 
out, can we hope for nothing more than a repetition of those dreary 
roads full of trivial villas, those ranks of closely-built gardenless boxes? 
Must we be content, now that education 1s bringin all sorts of people 
nearer together in sympathy, to have classes topographically divided 
by an arbitrary division depending upon their rent-paying powers? Is 
it a natural sequence that hundreds of people with multiform possibili- 
ties and varied tastes should be obliged to live in houses exactly alike, 
so close that there 1s not room to develop their tastes, or opportunity of 
turning buried potentialities into facts 


No one can think that the seclusion of the poor in less desirable 


districts and the monopoly by the rich of the more favoured portions 
of London’s environment is mghteous, and the razson d'étre of this 
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short paper ıs to tell of 'an opportumty of laying out a suburb on 
different lines ` o 

The Eton College trustees own 240 acres of land lying to the north- 
west of and. adjoming Hampstead Heath The option to purchase 
these acres they have given to a body of persons henceforth to be 
known as “the Garden Suburb Trust,” who have jomed together in the 
hope of establishmg a suburb where the aim will be to house people 
‘of many different incomes, and which will be free, it 1s hoped, from the 

evils of monotony and inertia which invariably exist where one class 
only congregate. 

The members of the Garden Suburb Trust are Earl Grey, the Earl 
of Crewe, the Bishop of London, Sir John Gorst, Sir Robert Hunter, 
Mr Herbert Marnham, Mr Walter Hazell and the writer 

The land offered is undulating, nsing from 170 to 360 feet above 
sea level, the soil 1s suitable both for building and gardening, and 
water and gas are ready to be supplied respectively by the New 
River and the Gas-light and Coke Companies Recently 80 
acres‘ of open space have been purchased by the joint action 
of private generosity and the municipal authorities, and this 
tongue of common land thrusts itself through the area included ın the 
.240 acres, thus giving to the Garden Suburb Trust the monopoly of the 
‘advantage which frontage on to this new and beautiful open space 
confers 

Under strict building covenants some of the most attractive portions 
_ of this land, many of which have extensive prospects, and some of great 
" beauty, will be leased (not sold) to the nch ın 1, 2, 3 acre plots, and as 
land on the other side of the heath, facing north and much further 
from the railway, has been recently sold for 45,000 an acre, 
itis hoped that these specially favoured positions will produce a large 
ground rent Beyond ıt ıs proposed that smaller plots should be set 
apart for people of humbler means, whose gardens must bevless 
extensive, whose houses less ambitious, but to whom opportunities 
will be given of building their own homes to meet their own needs— 
always providing that the fundamental principle ıs complied with, 
that the part should not spoil the whole, nor that dividual nghts be 

assumed to carry the power of working communal or individual 

wrongs s 

It not being the object nor the mtention of the Garden Suburb 

Trust to make money, every acre which fetches a large price will 

e release, as ıt were, other acres to be devoted to the erection of cottages 

for the industrial classes ~ 

Experience has taught that it cottages are each to have a garden 

large enough to be productive as well as pleasurable (say the roth 

of an acre) the land must not cost more than 4150 an acre The 

ground for roads must be deducted, and the cost of thei making 
must be proportionately added to the various classes of properties, 
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‘and when that 1s calculated, the acreage that can be reckoned at £150 
an acre will be devoted to cottage dwellings for the industnal classes 
How many acres that will be it ıs impossible to tell, but ıt 1s believed 
that the specially attractive portions will-fetch such large sums that 
at least a third of the whole will be available for the houses for the 
industrial classes, and from these gardened cottages deeper things 
than flowers and fruits will grow Arthur Young is said to 
have spoken of the “Magic of prosperity which turns sand into 
“gold,” further explaining the phrase by saying, “put a man into pre- 
“carious possession, andi he will turn a garden into a desert, but put him 
“into a state where he can securely anticipate the fruits of his labour, 
“and he will turn a desert intoa garden” That this 1s still true, we have 
the testimony of Mr Cadbury, who reports that his Bournevillé tenants, 
each with a garden just under an eighth of an acre in extent, have 
made an average profit of ıs 113d a week, a matenal reduction of 
house rents varying from 5s 6d to 8s 6d a week Of the ethical 
value of working in the gardens Mr Cadbury writes “The benefit, 
“physically, morally, and even spiritually is so great that ıt would have 
“been worth while cultivating the gardens even if there had been no 
“profit from the labour expended I would also point out that the 
“adoption of garden cities would matenally increase the food supply 
“of the country, as one acre of garden ground produces as much food 
“as 13 acres of pasture land” / 

But in order to realise the need of some such plan as is in thé minds 
of the members of the Garden Suburb Trust, my readers must be 
told or reminded of some grievous facts 

The Census showed that over 3,000,000 people were living ın over- 
crowded conditions in England and Wales, the standard for “over- 
“crowding” being that of the Registrar General of more than two 
peisons in one room In London some 800,000 people exist under 
the same conditions and over “330,000 have to live, eat, sleep, be ill 
“and die—yes, and be born—in one room.” The death-rate 
consequent on these conditions is very high Dr Newman, the medical 
officer of health for Finsbury, shows ın his interesting’ report that the 
death-rate per 1,000 in one-room tenements is 38.0, in two-room 
tenements 22 6, ın three-room tenements I1 7, and only 5 6 in tenements 
of four rooms and upwards Z 

For all London the death-rate ıs 15 7, in Finsbury 196, ın Hornsey 
79 Bethnal Green has 365 people living on the acre and its death-rate 
is 182 But, as Mrs Edwin Gray points out ın an admirable paper, “the 
“death-rate 1s not the only result of over-crowding in the houses, and 
“on the acre, ıt is but the sigr® of a gigantic evil Where 
“the death-rate ıs high, there we find a lowered vitality, 
“a large amount of sickness, and a general disinclination to work, 
“there we see the jaded, spiritless man and woman,” whose 
only pleasures often become those of alcohol and gambling, supplying 
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the excitement and interest which the natural pleasures of family life, 
household welfare and spade labour with its results still provide, if 
circumstances can be so arranged as to permit of them 

Many reasons have been alleged for the increased number of 
lunatics which the State has to support ın its monster asylums, 
but the facts brought out by our old friend, Mr Will Crooks, MP, 
show that bad housing has a potent influence on ıt The increase 
for all London was 19 per cent, the increase for over-ctowded districts 
was IOI per cent, while Mr George Haw 1s responsible for the 
statement that in six large towns over 20,000 unnecessary deaths 
annually occur owmg to over-crowded dwellings and insanitary 
‘conditions 

Many people think that the remedy of the housing problem 1s only 
to be found in the assumption of the responsibility by the State, 
as has been done in Germany Part IH of the Housing Act 
of 1890 gives power to English local authorities to buy land 
outside their town boundaries for the purpose of “increasing 
“the number of workmen's dwellings,” and already it has 
been used by about 40 mumicipalities However excellent in 
intention, ıt has ın practice the great disadvantage of limiting a 
neighbourhood entirely to persons of one social class The new 
estate of 225 acres at Tottenham, purchased by the London County 
Council at 4400 an acre, 1s planned to house 42,500,persons in 
5,779 cottages at a cost of £1,530,000, the houses, besides about 250 
shops, differrng only so far as they contain two or three bedrooms 
At Latchmere, where the Battersea Borough Council is carrying out 
a building scheme, similar residences will be provided at the cost of 
£105,000, but there again all the tenants will be of the same social 
position That this separation of different classes into different 
districts results in social and economic disadvantages is shown by the 
vexample of a London suburb where, with a population of 63,000, 
there are only 123 houses with a rental that exceeds 450 a year In 
this suburb the rates are the highest ın England, 11s 3d ın the £, 
with an education rate of 2s 10d, a contrast to its neighbour, a 
middle class district, where the school rate 1s 8d The English 
system of government ıs based on the belief that there ıs in every 
district a leisured gnd cultivated class able to give time and thought to 
municipal and other public duties, and when such a class 1s absent the 
whole suffers both financially and ethically Toynbee Hall is but an 
artificial protest agamst the massing in one locality of the poor, whose 
engrossment in daily labour often makes them both deaf to higher 
calls and dumb as to their own? deepest needs i 

When the poorer people are crowded together ın the mean, garden- 
less streets, the neighbourhood becomes less desirable for those who, 
being blessed with more of this world’s goods, or who, having reached 


the “afternoon of life,” wish to live with more repose, surrounded’ by 
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the varied, but indefinite influences known as amenities Those, 
therefore, who are able to choose seek other neighbourhoods, and 
thus the poorer localities are deprived of the contagion of refinement 
which contact brings, and the ncher people lose the inspiraticn which 
knowledge of strenuous lives and patient endurance ever provokes 
Society 1s impoverished. by class divisions, and each class loses more 
than it realises F 

If our Garden Suburb Scheme ever gets beyond a hope, the classes 
will not be estranged, and the estate will have the great advantage 
of being planned, not in piecemeal as plots are taken by different 
builders, but as a whole It shows the far-seeing wisdom of Mr 
Andrew Carnegie that in his gift to his native town in Scotland, he 
gives not only the beautiful park and glen of Pittencrieff, but an 
annual income of £25,000 Thus the trustees will be enabled 
to improve and develop each part of the town in relation to the 
other parts, so as to “bring into the toiling masses of Dunfermline 
“more of sweetness and light, to give to them (especially the young) 
“some charm, some happiness, some elevating conditions of life which 
“residence elsewhere would have denied,” a beautiful ideal not, I fear, 
to be achieved in any neighbourhood if relegated to dwellings of one 
sort only, or left to the mercy of an owner of this plot or that site, 
on which hideous buildings can be erected, distorting the prospect, 
or blotting out the view i 

In the Garden Suburb Estate it will be an essential condition of 
building that the dwellings of all classes be made attractive with their 
own distinctive attractions, as are the cottage and the manor house 
of the English village, the larger gardens of the rıch helping to keep 
the air pure, and the sky view more liberal, the cottage gardens 
adding that cosy, generous element which ever follows the spade 
when affectionately and cunningly wielded as a man’s recreation The 
houses will not be put in uniform lines, nor 1n close relationsh:p, built , 
regardless of each other, or without consideration for picturesque 
appearance Each one will be surrounded with its own garden, and 
every road will be planted with trees, and be not less than forty feet 
wide Great care will be taken that houses shall not spoil each other’s- 
‘outlook, and that the noise of children shall be locally limited, while 
the avoidance of uniformity or of an institutional aspect will be 
obtained by. the variety of the dwellings provided 

A community, however, consists not only of houses For its higher 
life 1t will need houses of prayer, a library, schools, a lecture hall and 
club houses For sts physical well-being our community will need 
shops, baths and wash-houses, bakeHotises, refreshment rooms and 
arbours, co-operative stores and agencies for the purpose of fostering 
interest in gardens and allotments, and the lending of tools which 
are beyond the means to purchase and unnecessary for everyone 
individually to possess Among the advantages of a community 
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are the,jomnt conveniences which proximity permits, and which enable 
economy to be practised without undue effort 

It will need also playgrounds for the smaller children and resting 
places for the aged who could not walk so far as from the end of the 
estate to the Heath There will be cottages with individual gardens, 
and cottages grouped round a quadrangle or common sward, used, 
perhaps, as a tenms court for teachers before the twopenny tube 
carries them to ther work m London's centre, and later for their 
young guests whose joy will be to “visit teacher” on Saturday 
afternoons and Summer evenings There will be the semi-detached 
- two-storied houses, on'the ground floor of which will dwell the family, 
with the man at its head who 1s ready and capable of working neatly 
and productively his 1oth of an acre, and on the first floor the poor 
lady or working woman who takes no less a delight in flowers and grass 
plots because she cannot dig, and whose refining influence will help 
the children, while their mother will be glad to earn something by 
doing her domestic work í 

There will be associated residences for young men whose common 
garden and creeper-draped balconies will doubtless be a common Joy. _ 
There will be, I hope, the convalescent home, the co-operative rest 
house, the tramıng school and the working lads’ hostel—for a 
community should bear the needy and the handicapped ın daily mind: 
There will be the deep-porched and broad-balconied tenements for 
the old, the single, and the weakly, whose capacities and infirmities, 
while hindering action, do not hinder suffering from noise, crowd and 
dirt, for the power to enjoy the kinder environment befitting their 
later days 

There will be—but why go on? one may perhaps have to live in 
Whitechapel for thirty-two years, to picture ın all its detail what a 
Garden Suburb which will include the industrial classes might mean— 
will mean, if the Trust can carry the scheme through, with its 
foundation thought that the good and the gain be shared by all 
classes of society, living within one another’s knowledge, under the 
same local government, and in common enjoyment of common open 
space, obtained largely by common contributions 

“And how ıs the money to be raised?” my busmess frends will 
ask—and to that auestion I cannot yet reply The money will not be 
charity money (though some may be needed later for the public 
buildings), the money will be mvested money, and ıt will be safe, for 
land beginning at under five miles, and ending at six miles from 
Charing Cross, and brought into a “two-penny tube” touch with.all 
parts of London by the Electric Railway, cannot be a bad security— 
and in the hands of the speculative builder would yield a large profit 
on the pnce that 1s bemg asked for it But “his standard of 
success 1s not our standard! of success, though we are at one in the 
determination that the experiment, if begun, shall pay 
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The intention of the Garden Suburb Trust 1s to issue at once a 
statement setting forth ther plans œ “If the response of the 
“public 1s sympathetic and if adequate capital is offered, ıt will 
“then be their pleasure to forward, on usual gbusiness lines, the 
“formation of a Company which, while limiting the interest on 
“capital to five per cent, will proceed to develop the estate on the 
“conditions and principles which are here laid down, devoting: all 
“subsequent profits to the improvement of the estate or to the 
“encouragement of similar enterprises” 

If the public are indifferent the Trust will recognise their failure, and 
reluctantly refuse the option offered in so public-spirited a manner by 
the Eton College Trustees, and bear in sadness to see the beautiful and 
historic view injured by rows of small houses and miles of. mean 
streets, for ıt ıs they which pay best, and the Eton College Vendors 
are also the Eton College Trustees But, to quote a surveyor’s 
report —‘“The additional interest and beauty which can be imparted 
“to this suburb will prove to be its greatest commercial asset, ıt 1s this 
“which will give to the estate 1ts unique character, and enable it to 
“attract the best class of tenant from all classes of society, We feel 
“sure that reasonable expenditure to secure this character will be 
“found to produce a very handsome return” 

The Trust itself aims at receiving nothing“ but by ıts work and 
thought to show what can be done to form a suburb which shall alike 
be good for those who see and those who dwell therein. 
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LITTLE under a hundred years ago Mr Whitbread asked the 
A country to say that the intellectual equipment of the people 
was a matter of communal concern Of course he was voted a fanatic 
whose wild visionary schemes were aimed at the very foundations of 
the social system I daresay he was, privately if not publicly, reviled 
as a very pestilent fellow Stull, to-day we are spending from 15 to 
20 millions a year ın vindication of the soundness or Mr Whitbread’s 
contention. 

; So it will be with the problem of the physical equipment of the 
people Today if you suggest that this ıs a matter of communal 
concern you are hotly challenged if not actually laughed at But, by 
and by the State will make this just as much a matter of its direct 
responsibility as 1t does to-day the problem of the intellectual traning 
of ts citizens 

Now how do we stand in regard to this latter problem? I 
will dismiss the middle, thé professional, and the leisured classes 
Their children have excellent opportunities for first-class physical 
training ın the forms of organised school drill and gymnastic training, 
and in the recreations of the playing fields, they are well fed, they 
are well housed Especially are the girls beg well attended to in 
the matter of sciegtific physical exercises Indeed if I stay at all to 
make a comment on these classes of the community it will simply 
be to express the opinion that the school physical training of the girls’ 
Secondary and Higher schools ıs more scientific and more intelligently 
treated than that given ın the corresponding schools for boys 

I pass at once to the phySical condition, of the working-class 
children, who, after all, form at least five-sixths of the country’s youth 
of to-day and of its citizens of to-morrow In treating this problem 
pretty exhaustively, perhaps I may be allowed to explain that I was 
for twenty years a Board’ School teacher in the poorer parts of three 
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provincial urban centres, and that for the last ten years I have been 
a member of the London School Board and ın charge of some of the 
poorest schools in South London. My experience, therefore, 1S 
practical and extensive 


| 


i TWO VERY DEFINITE CONCLUSIONS 


It has led me to two very definite conclusions Speaking broadly, 
I say that 80 per cent of the working-class children were never so 
well off as they are to-day The influence of thirty-four years of 
compulsory education, the habits of discipline formed in the schools, 
the daily lives and example of the teachers, the physical training given 
in the schools and in the organised games of the playgrounds, the 
elevating effect of the school system upon the home, thé greater pnde 
which working-class parents, as a result of the effect of the school 
system upon the homes, take in their children—all these things leave 
me emphatically convinced that four-fifths of the working-class 
children, as I have said, are better off than ever they were 

On the other hand, there remain that other 20 per cent These 
are probably, in most respects, no worse off than they were 30 years 
ago But they seem to be so by, contrast In a way the great 
Education Act of 1870 strikes the observer as though ıt were a social 
lever, inserted a little above the base of the social pyramid and not 
absolutely at its bottom The result has been to raise the working- 
class social fabric above it, and, by contrast, to seem to depress that 
below ıt 


' THE STATE MUST BECOME THE FOSTER-PARENT 


As I have said, roughly about 20 per cent—or 144 mulhons—of 
the working-class children are in the most hopeless condition with 
regard to food, clothing and housing Indeed many of them— 100,000 
at least—are so horribly treated, and their surroundings are so squalid, 
that really the State ought to step ın and take them nght away from 
their parents altogether In London some 4,000 children are so 
rescued by the State, as a foster-mother, and placed in Industnal 
Schools and on Trammg Ships When 20,000 have been taken out 
of London, and 2,000 out of each of the great towns, but not till 
then, we shall be well on the way to a complete realisation of our 
duty in this matter For see what thoroughly good economics it 1s 
Leave these little derelicts to their present unhappy fate, and you 
will hereafter pay about £15 per head per year for them in the Union 
Workhouse, about £24 per headin the County Jail, or about 440 per 
head in the Convict Establishment Snatch them from their vicious 
surroundings, and you can make men and women of most of them at 
a much cheaper figure You will find them later in hfe lumbenng 
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in Canada, sheep-shearing ın Australia, cattle-tendmg in New Zealand, 
in the Royal Navy, ın the Merchant Service, in the Army—first-class 
material almost always Two thousand five hundred and ninety-seven 
of these foster-sons of the State fought in the South African War ' 
One—an ex-Hornsey-Truant-School boy—won the Victona Cross, 
five were awarded the medal for Distinguished Service in the Field, 
one was granted Her Majesty's Commission as an Officer and a 
Gentleman, finally, another old Truant-School boy jomed the CIV, 
and 1s therefore now a Freeman of the City of London Of the 
distinctions gained, one was for conspicuous gallantry at Spion Kop, 
another for helping to save the guns at Colenso, at Elands Laagte 
a third hero placed his body between the enemy and his wounded 

_ colonel, a fourth hero was the driver referred to ın the following war 
telegram :— c 

Two of our battenes, the fSth and “sth, bore the brunt of the 
battle (at the Modder River), discharging 2,000 rounds, the 75th 
having to retire for want of ammunition. Just before they withdrew a 
tremendous fire was concentrated on them~+ Major Lindsay was 
wounded ; two men, a gunner and a driver, were killed, eleven 

J wounded , and twenty-five horses lost The gallant drıver, though 

shot through the lungs, drove his gun out 


I do not say that. militarism is, from the ethical point of view, the 
highest level of human duty, God forbid! But I certainly do say that 
these gallant lads have proved that there ıs plenty of the right sort of 
material about wherewith to make Empire, if we will only insist that it 


~ must not be allowed to run to waste 


FOR THE GREAT BULK OF THE SUBMERGED FIFTH 


But this hopeless fifth of the working-class child population—for 
the very worst section of which I think, as I have said, there 1s nothing 
for ıt but for the State to step ın as a foster-parent, sharply punishing 
the vicious parent for his neglect of duty and keeping his nose to 
the grindstone in order that he may pay his fai share towards 
daily maintenance—represents at least a million and a half of the 
entire child-population of thé country Clearly, though we may 
contemplate remoyng 100,000 right away from their present terrible 
environment, we must for the present essay some other plan for the 
great majority As I have said, they are in the most hopéless 

. condition with regard to food, clothing and housing First of all 
with regard to feeding In every big town the children of the slums 
habitually go to school improperly fed. Many of them are not only 
improperly fed, but the food they do get 1s far too little in quantity 

’ Many of the mothers seem to be almost entirely innocent of thé 
correct way to feed very young children Asked what they give the 
eighteen-months-old youngster, the answer almost mvariably comes, 


” 
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“Oh! he has what we has!” Remonstrated with the other day for 
giving a baby gin, such a British matron tartly replied, “You talk as 
“if I didn’t know how to bring up a kid. Way, Pue burted sox!” 
In the hard winter season, when the building trades are idle, many 
again go to school either with no food at all, or only having stayed 
their hunger in the morning with a crust of dry bread In sharp 
frosty weather it 1s a common experience for teachers in the elementary 
schools of the poorer parts of our great towns—I have myself often 
seen 1t—to find children suddenly seized with vomiting This 1s not 
so much caused by the fact that the stomach is upset as that it has 
revolted against the effect of the cold upon its empty condition 

And not only, 1s this state of things true of the poorer parts of the 
big towns It 1s true also of many of the agnicultural villages Let 
a visitor to a village elementary school look closely at the children 
They are in many cases flabby and pale They need more nourishing 
food A breakfast of “tea-kettle broth,” a bit of bread and margarine, 
a bit of bread and treacle, and some abominably poor tea—these form 
the three meals daily You ask what “tea-kettle broth” is? Take 
half-a-dozen basins break into them a quartern loaf, scrape a little 
“dripping” ınto' them, sprinkle pepper and salt and fill up with 
boiling water This ıs “tea-kettle broth,” and the regulation breakfast 
in many a West Country labourer’s cottage 


LONDON AND THE HUNGRY CHILDREN PROBLEM 


Let me examine the case of London a little more closely Last 
year a Departmental Committee—to the members of which the nation 
should be deeply grateful—considered the whole problem of Physical 
Deterioration They examined a number of witnesses on the question 
of under and improper feeding Hear Mr W H Libby, for many 
years head master of the Victory Place Board School, Walworth — 


It always struck me that many children ın the schools suffered from 
underfeeding, as evidenced by the difficulty they had ın doing their 
mental work About six months before I started this fund [the East 
Lambeth Teachers’ Free Meal Fund] there were two or three boys in 
the school who seemed to be ın great difficulties, and I said to them 
“Why cannot you get on with your work?” *They said “Well, 
sir, we have had nothing to eat” Isad ‘What do you mean?” 
They said “We have had nothing since yesterday morning.” In 
order to prove the case, I sent down to a baker’s shop, and asked the® 
baker to oblige me with some of the driest crusts he had on the 
premises, He did so, and I gave them to the boys I did not 
apparently watch them, but I kept my eye on them, and I can assure 
you that they ate ravenously, and ın a very few minutes the whole of 
the dry bread was gone I came to the conclusion then that they 
were positively hungry. 
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‘Twelve to fifteen per cent of the children, says Mr Libby, are in 
this condition, and in the poorest schools in hard winter times the 
proportion is as high as from 25 to 30 per cent The Physical 
Deterioration Committee heard also Miss Deverell, an Inspectress 
under the Board of Education “I know,” says Miss Deverell, “one 
“school where the master says that they get most of ther meals by 
“meeting workmen’s trains and begging scraps from the men” 

The Physical Deterioration Committee heard, too, Dr Eichholz, 
another of the Board of Education’s Inspectois Says he — 


Then as to the feeding—and the whole question practically centres 
around the feeding—there 1s the want of food , this ıs the first factor 
we have to recognise ‘Then there is the irregularity in the way ın 
which they get their meals, that 1s the second factor. Then non- 
suitability of the food when they get itis a third factor. And these 
three circumstances—want of food, irregularity, and unsuitability of 
food—taken together, are the determining cause of, degeneracy in 
children The breakfasts that these children get are nominally 
bread and tea, if they get them at all There 1s bread and margarine 
for lunch, and the dinner 1s normally nothing but what a copper can 
purchase at the local fried fish shops, where the most inferior kinds 
of fish, such as skate, are fred in unwholesome, reeking cotton seed 
oil They frequently supplement this with rotten fruit, which they 
collect beneath barrows, when they are unable to cr lect it from the 
top, the facilities of this nature being considerable, for the whole 
neighbourhood of Lambeth 1s one coster area 


THE EXPERIENCES OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 


During iis thirty-three years of existence this problem was 
constantly before the London School Board, particularly as the 
approach of each winter brought distress and lack of employment In 
1889 a Special Committee of the Board reported that 43,888 children 
(or 12 per cent of the entire roll) were coming to school ill-fed and 
hungry, and that existing benevolent agencies were only in a position 
to meet the needs of half these cases Another Special Committee sat 
in 1894 As a result of the disclosures made by these Committees 
benevolent effort “was matenally stimulated A third Special 
Committee sat in, 1898, and came deliberately to a fundamentally 
, important conclusion—viz that this question of the proper feeding of 
* hungry and ill-fed school children ought no longer to be left to 
charitable agencies, but should become a public obligation Here are 
three of its leading conclusions — 


(1) It should be deemed to be part of the duty of any authority 
by law responsible for the compulsory attendance of children at 


school to ascertain what children, 1f any, come to school ın a state | 


- 
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unfit to get normal profit by the school work—whether by reason of 
underfeeding, physical disability, or otherwise—and that there should 
be the necessary inspection for that purpose 

(11) That where it ıs ascertained that children are sent to school 
“ underfed,” ıt should be part of the duty of the authority to see that 
they are provided, under proper conditions, with the necessary food, 
subject to the provision contained in Clause (v1 ). 

(vi) That where the Board's officers report that the underfed 
condition of any child ıs due to the culpable neglect of a parent 
(whether by reason of drunkenness or other gross misconduct), the 
Board should have the power and the duty to prosecute the parent for 
cruelty, and that, in case the offence 1s persisted in, there should be 
power to deal with the child under the Industrial Schools Acts 


The School Board as a whole did not, I may say, endorse these 
findings They were rejected by 27 votes to 12 ın favour of a resolu- 
tion pledging the Board to do'what it might further to stimulate 
and systematise benevolent effort 


THE SCOTCH PHYSICAL TRAINING COMMISSION 


But much water has run under London Bridge since 1898 Last 
year we had the unanimous finding of the Royal Commussion on 
"Physical Training m Scotland That Commission was appoimted with 
the following reference — 


To inquire into the opportunities for physical trainmg now avall- 
able in the State-aided schools and other educational institutions of 
Scotland , dnd to suggest means by which such training may be made 
to conduce to the welfare of the pupils, and, further, how such 
opportunities may be increased by continuation classes and otherwise, 
so as to develop, ın their practical application to the requirements of 
life, the faculties of those who have left the day-schools, and thus to 
contribute towards the sources of national strength. 


This 1s a somewhat narrow reference, and a mere report on the 
value of the various schemes of physical drill in vogue in the schools 
could not be deemed to do other than satisfyit Yet, as a result of the 
facts that stared them gnmly ın the face directly they commenced to 
overhaul the problem, what do we find the Scottish Commissioners 
saying — , r \ 

“We think that an obligation for the proper supervision of the feed- 
ing of those who come for instrfiction should be regarded as one of 
the duties of school authorities, and that teachers should be instructed 
to take note of all children apparently il-fed. Unless children 
receive sufficient nourishment they cannot be expected to profit by 

‘* the mental or physical training provided for them. 
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THE PHYSICAL DETERIORATION COMMITTEE 


In August last we had an even more important judgment upon the 
matter—that of the Physical Deterioration Committee, which 
unanimously reported thus -— 


\ 


The Committee recommend that definite provision should be made 
by the various local authorities, for dealing with the question of 
underfed children in accordance with the methods indicated in 

\ paragraphs 358—365 of the Report The Committee, it will be seen, 
do not contemplate any one uniform method of procedure, but think 
that regard should be had to the varying circumstances of -different 
localities They also suggest safeguards against economic abuse 


A PRACTICAL SET OF PROPOSALS 


My proposals for dealing with this pressing problem constitute an 
allaptation' of the Cantine Scolaire system, which works so admirably 
in Paris I lay down these propositions — 


(1) No child shall go hungry You waste your Education Rates 
and Taxes and inflict torture in the endeavour to teach the hungry ` 
child 

(2) Parents who can must make due provision for the proper feeding 
of their children , 1f they neglect this duty as a result of self-indulgence, 
drink, and the like, they must be pursued with the utmost ngour of the 
law, and 

(3) Parents i cannot——as a result of ill-health, misfortune, or 
lack of employment—make due provision for the daily feeding of their 
offspring, must have that provision made for them without any 
suspicion of pauperisation 


Let me make it emphatically clear that I am wholly against relieving’ 
parental responsibility I am all for strengthening it My scheme 
does that _It 1s the system of charitable feeding that emasculates the 
parental sense of obligation I would propose, in the first place, to 
schedule the poorer urban areas for the purpose of feeding The 
elementary schools in the area would be grouped, and a dining-hall 
attached to each group Parents would be mvited to secure books of 
dinner coupons at the nearest municipal offices, and teachers would be 
supplied with books to meet the cases of children unsupplied from 
home All coupons would: be printed precisely in the same way 

e Parents able to' buy the books would be expected so to do, parents 
shown to be unable to purchase the books would be supplied with them 
gratuitously At mid-day the cfildren, each armed with its dinner 
coupon, would march off to the central a aa and get a good meal 
of soup, pudding, rice and the lıke 

As to ways and means, I rely on voluntary ET sale of 
coupons and special aid grants fiom the Exchequer, the deficiency to 
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be made up from the local rates If such a scheme were generally 
adopted, the charge’upon the local purse would not, I beleve, be 
very considerable The Municipality°of Paris provides 8,000,000 
meals a year for £70,000, of which £45,000 comes from the rates, 
420,000 from sale of dinner coupons to parents, and the rest from 
voluntary subscriptions Many of the parents of the well-to-do artisan 
class would find ıt a matter of convemiénce and economy to avail them- 
selves of the communal system of feeding their children, and, so far 
as they are concerned, the thing would be self-supporting In London 
a halfpenny rate would be a generous provision The question the 
London ratepayer has to determine is whether he will go on spending 
his school rate of is 2d with the assured knowledge that this expendi- 
ture ıs largely wasted where most needed—as a result of the physically 
unfit condition of the children—or whether he will make it 1s 2 lod, 
and thus secure a beneficent and fruitful return for the whole 
expenditure 


THE NEED’ FOR CONTINUOUS MEDICAL 
, SUPERVISION 


I have dealt at length with this question of the hungry children 
because 1t1s by far the most important and urgent I turn now to some 
other considerations In my scheduled areas a complete medical 
record should be taken of each child as admitted to the elementary 
school Thereafter the child should be under continuous medical 
supervision Let me remind you what ıs being done in this direction 
in Continental cities I quote from an official report (1896) to the 
Brussels Municipal Council — 


Sixteen doctors inspect the schools, each being bound to visit a 
certain number every ten days, and the Service of Public Health 
keeps control of their visits by means of the readings of the 
thermometer in every school, which have to be signed by the medical 
officer at each visit 

Sickly children are given every day a dose of cod-liver oil, or a pre- 
paration of iron powder, which 1s supplied by the Committee of Public 
Benevolence These remedies are administered by members of the 
teaching staff, every child has a separate Sfass, which must be 
washed daily , and once a month the vis:ting doctor must be present 
when the medicine is administered. / 

A dentist 1$ attached to the schools, who visits all the schools once® 
a month, and attends to the cases which are brought to his notice by 
the teachers, and those which he himself observes‘ In 1894-5, 3,676 
children were given preventive remedies, and at the end of the year, 
3,409, OF 927 per cent, were reported as benefited, and 1,292 

~ children were operated on by the dentist These things cost the 
town annually from 10,000 to 11,000 francs. 
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These are the lines, as ıt seems to me, along which we need to go 
in this country, and I commend the matter very earnestly to the great ` 
local education authorities under the Education Act of 1902 


COOKERY, HYGIENE, AND MILK SUPPLY 


Again, we want a large development amongst young women of the 
excellent teaching given to girls in the elementary schools in cookery, 
hygiene and domestic economy No effort should be spared by the 
education authorities to make this teaching thoroughly attractive and 
practical in their evening continuation schools Also, municipalities 
might do much more than they now do ın the way of the broadcast and 
gratuitous circulation of simple leaflets on these topics As instances 
of admirable effort in this direction, let me call attention to the really 
excellent leaflets on “The Care and Feeding of Infants,” circulated by 
the municipal councils of Birmingham, Sheffield and ‘Wakefield 

In the same connection, I may notice the fine scheme for the proper 

supply of suitable milk for the feeding of infants carried out by the 
Battersea Borough Council The scheme 1s so entirely admirable that 
I may profitably give you a rough description of it The milk ıs put 
up im bottles, each bottle containing the correct quantity for one 
meal The bottles are placed in wire baskets, which are constructed 
to hold nine, eight, seven or six bottles Each basket contains the 
daily allowance for a child of the specified age Thus, the younger 
the baby the less ın each bottle, and the greater the number of bottles 
Infants under two months receive nine bottles, as they require more 
frequent feeding One of the strict rules of the depôt is that a fresh 
bottle must be opened for each meal, and every mother is warned that 
a bottle must not be opened until the infant is ready to be fed. 
' The weekly charge for the allowance for children up to six months’ 
1s Is 6d , from six to eight months, Is gd , and for older children, 
2s per week or 4d per day This 1s a good deal less than the mothers 
would pay for the same quantity of unprepared milk at an ordinary 
dairy Battersea, I believe, ıs the only Borough ın London which 
has yet undertaken this beneficent task, although the system has been 
tried in Liverpool, St Helens, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Dukinfield 


SYSTEMATIC PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Scarcely less important than anything I have already dealt with 1s 
the problem of systematic physieal trang for the working-class 
children This ıs a problem which needs circumspect handhng 
Many of the children are not fit for much physical effort, and many 
get far more than enough already in one way or, another out ‘of | 
school hours When ‘Lord Londonderry became President of the 
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Board of Education, he determined to make systematic physical 
training a compulsory feature of the elementary ‘school curriculum 
To this end a “Model Course” of physical exercises was prepared 
In the characteristic British fashion the work was delegated to the 
War Office, which, in its turn, teld off some Army officer to prepare 
the book The result was a really ludicrous réchaujfé of the Recruit 
Drill part of the soldiers’ “Red Book”—about as thoroughly 
inapplicable and unscientific a compilation for the use of children as 
could be devised The thing had only to be mentioned 1n the House 


of Commons to be laughed out of existence Thereafter Lord , 


Londonderry appointed a Special Committee, wisely engagmg the 
services, amongst others, of practical elementary school teachers, and 
the result 1s the compilation of a new “Model Course,” which has now 
gone to the schools, and concerning which I cannot speak too highly 

So far so good The problem of Physical Training in the elemen- 
tary schools ıs now on right lines, and we may leave it there But I 
am sure much more might be done with the young people of the 
continuation schools Systematic gymnastic instruction and scientific 
_ Physical drill should be a prominent, and, certainly would be an 
attractive, feature of all evening continuation schools 


TWO YEARS OF COMPULSORY EVENING DRILL FOR 
YOUNG MEN 


But I will go further, I think every male youth between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty should be compelled (af not physically disabled, 
of course) to give at least two hours a week on two nights a week 
for two years to Physical Traming under State auspices Such 
training would include gymnastic exercises, such formations, etc, as 
would be necessary for combined movements, and trainmmg in the 
use of the rifle This is a very different thing from military con- 
scription, to which I am totally opposed But it is the one thing 
necessary, ın my opinion, in order that anything in the nature of 
conscription may be obviated. 


HOUSING AND SCHOOL BUILDING IN’ OPEN SEMI- 
RURAL AREAS 


With the rapid development of prompt and cheap means of transit 
I hope ıt may be increasingly possible to house our people and to 


accommodate their school children outside rather than in the midst - 


of congested manufacturing centres Here the municipalities can do 
much No new elementary school should be built, if it can by hook 
or crook be avoided in the congested part of any urban centre 


~ 
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FREE TRAM RIDES AND FREE BATHS 


In the Isle of Man free tram ndes for school children from home 
_ to school are already an accomplished fact In our Colonies free rail 
and tram ndes for school children have long been conceded And 
now that the Municipal Councils have had handed over to them the 
control of the elementary schools, I hope they will do a great deal 
to bring the school into close touch with the Public Park, the Public 
Baths, and so on The Manchester Corporation, during the hot days 
of last August, when the elementary schools were closed, and the 
ordinary school visits to the public baths suspended, threw open their 
baths, free of charge, during certain hours of the day to the elementary 
school children of the city Will other’municipalities copy next year? 


CONCLUSION 


All this sounds terribly like rank Sociahsm Pm afraid tt 1s, but I 
am not in the least dismayed. Because I know ıt also to be first-class 
Imperialism Because I know Empire cannot be built on nckety 
and flat-chested citizens And because I believe that it ıs “not out 
“of the mouths of the kmitted gun or the smoothed mfle, but out of 
“the mouths of babes and sucklings that the strength ıs ordamed 
“which shall still the Enemy and the Avenger!” 


T J MACNAMARA 
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PLUTARCH THE HUMANE. 


k 


LUTARCH was the Happy Philosopher—and there were not 
many that were happy. ' A hfe of travel, a hfe of teaching, an 
honoured old age as the priest of Apollo in his native village in 
Beotia what kinder fate than this? He was happy in the very 
obscurity which seems to have surrounded his hfe at Rome, for ıt 
saved him from spite and envy He was happy, if we may trust the 
traditional effigies, even in that thing which hkewise 1s a good gift of 
the gods, a gracious outward presence exactly corresponding with the 
soul within A painter who wished to draw a type of Wlimuitable 
compassionateness would choose the face attributed to Plutarch 
Finally this gentle sage is happy still after eighteen hundred years 
in doing more than any other writer of antiquity to build up character 
by diffusing the radiance of noble deeds Nevertheless, were he to 
come back to life he would have one disappointment, and that would 
be to find how few people read his essays on kindness to animals . 
they would stand a better chance of being read if they were printed 
alone, but to arrive at them you must dive into the formidable depths 
of the Moralza a very storehouse of interesting things, but hardly 
attractive to the general, ıma hurried age Some of its treasures have 
been revealed by Dr Oakesmith in his admirable monograph on “The 
“Rehgion of Plutarch” The mine of nobly humane sentiment 
remains, however, almost unexplored = 
The essays devoted to animals are three ın number, with the titles - 
“Whether terrestnal or aquatic ammals are the’ more intelligent?” 
“That animals have the use of Reason”, “On the habit of eating 
“Adesh” The two first are in the form of dialogues, and the third is a 
familiar discourse, a conférence such’ as those which now form a 
popular feature of the Roman season Through these studies there 
runs a vein of transparent sincerity we feel that they were composed, 
not to show the authors cleverness or to startle by paradoxes, but 
with the real wish to make the young men for whom they were 
VOL LXXXVII” 17 
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intended a little more humane Plutarch did not take up the clams 
of animals because good “copy” could be made out of them As hiv 
wish 1s to persuade, he does not ask for the impossible It 1s the voice 
_ of the highly civilised Gieek addressing the young barbarians of 
Rome for to the Greek’s inmost mind the Roman must have always 
remained somewhat of a barbarian There is great restraint though 
Plutarch must have loathed the games of the arena, he speaks of them 
with guarded deprecation He makes one of his characters say that 
the chase (which he did not himself like) was useful ın keeping people 
from worse things, “such as the combats of gladiators ” He is 
genuinely anxious by all means to persuade some, and for this reason 
he refrains from scaring away his hearers or readers by extreme 
demands Though he has a strong personal repugnance to flesh- 
eating, he does not insist on everyone sharing ıt Anyhow, he says, 
be as humane as you can, cause as little suffering as 1s possible , no 
doubt ıt ıs not easy, all at once, to eradicate a habit which has taken 
hold of our sensual nature, but, at least, let us deprive it of its worst 
features Let us eat flesh xf we must, but for hunger, not for self- 
indulgence , let us kill animals but still be compassionate—not heaping 
up outrages and tortures “as, alas, 1s done every day” He mentions 
how swans were blinded and then fattened with unnatural foods, which 
is only a little worse than thmgs that are done now What 1s certain 
is, that extreme and habitual luxury in food has spelt decadence from 
the banquets of Babylon downwards 

Plutarch goes on to ask whether ıt 1s impossible to amuse ourselves 
without all these excesses? Shall we expire on the spot, are the 
resources of men totally exhausted, if the table be not supplied with 
patés de fore gras? Is life not worth living without slaughter to 
make a feast, slaughter to find a pastime, cannot we exist without 
asking of certain animals that they show courage, and fight ın spite 
of themselves, or that they massacre other animals which have not 
the natural energy to defend themselves? Must we for our sport tear 
the mother from the little ones which she suckles or hatches? 
Plutarch implores us not to imitate the children of whom Bion 
speaks, who amused themselves by throwing stones at the frogs, but 
the frogs were not at all amused—they simply died “When we take 
“our recreation, hose who help in the fun ought to share in it and 
“be amused as well” Thus does the kind Greek philosopher 
exhort us 


- « Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels ” 


Did Wordsworth know that his thought had been expressed so long 

before? It matters httle, the counsels of mercy never grow old 
With good sense and in that spirit of compromise which is really 

the basis of morality, Plutarch argued that cruelty to animals does not 
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lie in the use but in the abuse of them, ıt is not cruel to kill them if 
they are incompatible with‘our own existence, it 1s not cruel to 
tame and train to our service those made py nature gentle and loving 
towards man which become the companions of our toil according to 
ther natural aptitude “Horse and ass are given to us,” as 
Prometheus says, “to be submissive servants and fellow-workers , 
“dogs to be guardians and watchers, goats and sheep to give us milk 
“and wool” (Cows’ milk seems to have been rarely drunk, as 1s still 
the case in the Mediterranean islands and in Greece ) 

“The Stoics,” says Plutarch, “made sensibility towards animals a 
“preparation for humanity and compassion, because the gradually 
“formed habit of the lesser affections 1s capable of leading men very 
“far” In the “Lives” he imsists on the same point “Kindness and 
“beneficence should be extended to creatures of every species, and 
“these still flow from the breast of a well-natured man as streams 
“that issue from the living fountain A good man will take care of 
“his horses and dogs not only when they are young, but when old ` 
“and past service . We certainly ought not to treat hwving 
“creatures hke shoes or household goods, which, when worn out with 
“use, to throw away, and were it only to learn benevolence to human ' 
“kind, we should be merciful to other creatures For my own part I 
“would not sell even an old ox” 

Here I may say that Plutarch should have thanked Fate which 
made him a philosopher and not a farmer For how, alas, can the 
farmer escape from becoming the accomplice of 


“ Natura, illaudabil maraviglia, 
Che per uccider partorisc1 e nutri!” 


How can well-cared-for old age be the lot of more than a very 
few of the animals that serve us so faithfully? The exception must 
console us for the rule The beautiful story of one such exception 
is told by ,both Plutarch and Pliny the Elder When Pericles was 
building the Parthenon a great number of mules were employed in 
drawing the stones up the hill of the Acropolis Some of them 
became too old for the work, and these were set at lberty to pasture 
at large But one old mule gravely walked every day to the stone- 
yard and accompanied, or rather led, the processio» of mule-carts to 
and fro The Athemans were delighted with its devotion to duty, 
and decided that 1t should be supported at the expense of the State 
for the rest of its days According to Pliny, the mule of the Parthenon 
lived till ıt had attained its eightieth year, a record that seems 
startling even having regard to the proverbial longevity of pensioners 
Plutarch does not mention it, perhaps because he had some doubts 
about its accuracy In other respects the story may be accepted as 
literally true, and’ does ıt not do us good to think of ıt as we look 
at the most glorious work of man’s hands bathed in the golden after- 
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glow? Does it not do us good to think that at the zenith of her 
greatness Athens 

Mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits 


stooped—-nay, rose—to generous appreciation of the willing service 
of an old mule? - 

In dealing with anımal psychology Plutarch makes a strong point 
of the inherent improbability that, while feeling and imagination are 
the common share of all animated beings, reason should be apportioned 
only to a single species “How can you say such things? Is not 
“everyone convinced that no being can feel without also possessing 
“understanding, that there 1s not a single animal which has not a sort 
“of thought and reason just as he comes into the world with senses 
“and instinct?” Nature, which is said to make all things from one 
cause and to one end, has not given sensibility to animals simply in 
order that they should be capable of sensations Since some things 
are good for them, and others bad, they would not exist for a single 
instant if they did not know how to seek the good and shun the bad 
The animal learns by his senses what things are good and what are 
bad for him, but when, in consequence of these indications of his 
senses, it 18 a question of taking and seeking what is useful and oi 
avoiding and flying from what 1s harmful, these same animals would 
have no means of action if Nature had not made them up to a certain 
point capable of reason, of judgment, of memory and of attention 
Because, if you completely deprived them of the spirit of conjecture, 
memory, foiesight, preparation, hope, fear, desire, grief, they would 
cease to derive the slightest utility from the eyes or ears which they 
possess Plutarch mght had added that a mindless anımal would 
resemble not a child or a savage, but an idiot He does pomt out 
that they would be better off with no senses at all than with the 
power of feeling and no power of acting upon it But, he adds, could 
sensation exist without intelligence? He quotes a line from I do 
not know what poet — 


The spirit only hears and sees—allelse 7 
Is deaf and blind. 


If we look with our eyes at a page of writing without seizing the 
meaning of a word of it, because our thoughts are preoccupied, 1s ıt 
not the same as if we had never seen ıt? But even were we to 
admit that the senses suffice to their office, would that explain the 
phenomena of memory and foresight? Would the anımal fear things, 
not present, which harm him, or desire things, not present, which are 
to his advantage? Would he prepare his retreat or shelter or devise 
snares by which to catch other animals? Only one theory can be 
applied to mmd m man and mind in animals 

It will be seen from this’ summary that Plutarch traversed the whole 
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held of speculation on animal intelligence, which has not really 
extended its boundaries since the time when he wrote, though it 1s 
possible that we are now on the verge, if not of new discoveries, at 
least of the admission of a new point of view The study of the dual 
element in man, the endeavour to establish a line of demarcation 
between the conscious and subliminal self, may lead to the inquiry, 
how far the conscious self corresponds with what was meant, when 
speaking of animals, by “reason,” and the subliminal self with what 
was meant by “instinct”? But the use of a new terminology would 
not alter the conclusion call ıt reason, consciousness, spirit , some of IT 
the “paragon of animals” shares with his poor relations The case 1s 
put in a homely way but not without force by the heroine of a 
forgotten novel by Lamartine the speaker is an old servant who 1s 
an despair at losing her goldfinch “Ah! On dit que les bétes n’ont 
“pas ame,” she says “Je ne veux pas offenser le bon Dieu, mais sı 
“mon pauvre oiseau n’avait pas d'âme, avec quoi donc m’aurait-il tant 
“aimée? Avec les plumes ou avec les pattes, peut-être ? ” 

Plutarch reviews—to rejyect—the “Automata” argument, which had 
already some supporters Certain naturalists, he says, try to prove 
that animals feel neither pleasure nor anger nor yet fear, that the 
nightingale does not meditate his song, that the bee has no memory, 
that the swallow makes no preparations, that the lion never grows 
angry, nor ıs the stag subject to fear Everything, according to 
these theorists, 1s merely delusive appearance They might as well 
assert that animals cannot see or hear, that they only appear to see 
or hear, that they have no voice, only the semblance of a voice, in 
short, that they are not alive but only seem to live 

The moral aspects of any problem are those which to a moralist 
seem the most important, and Plutarch did not seek to deny the force 
of the objection If virtue be the true aim of reason, how can Nature 
have bestowed reason on creatures which cannot direct ıt to its true 
object? But he denied the postulate that animals have no ethical 
potentialities If the love of men for their children ıs granted to be 
the corner stone of all human society, shall we say that there is no 
merit in the affection of animals for their offspring? He sums up the 
matter by remarking that the limtation of a faculty does not show that 
it does not exist To pretend that every being notyendowed at birth 
with perfect reason 1s, by its nature, incapable of reason of any kind, 
would be to ignore the fact that although reason ıs a natural gift, the 
degree in which it 1s possessed by any individual depends on his e 
training and on his teachers Perfect reason ıs possessed by none, 
because none has perfect rectitude and moral excellence 

Animals exhibit examples of sociability, courage, resource, and 
again, of cowardice and! viciousness Why do we not say of one tree 
that it 1s less teachable than another, as we say that a sheep ıs less 
teachable than a dog? It 1s, ot course, because plants cannot think, 
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and where the faculty of thought 1s wholly wanting, there cannot be 
more or less quickness or slowness, more or less of good qualities or 
of bad f 

Yet ıt must be allowed that man’s intelligence 1s amazingly superior 
to that of anımals But what does that prove? Do not some ammals 
leave man far behind ın the keenness of their sight and the sharpness 
of their hearing? Shall we say, therefore, that man 1s blind or deaf? 
We have some strength in our hands and ın our bodies although we 
are not elephants or camels In the same way, we should be careful 
not to infer that animals lack all reasoning faculties from the fact 
that their intelligence ıs duller and more defective than man’s. 
“Boatfuls ” of true stories can be cited to show the docility and special 
aptitudes of the different children of creation And a very amusing 
occupation ıt 1s, says Plutarch, for young people to collect such stories 
In the course of his work, he sets them a good example, for he 
brings together a real “boatful” of anecdotes of clever beasts, but at 
this point he contents himself with observing that madness in dogs 
and other animals would be alone sufficient to show that they had 
some mind otherwise, how could they go out of 1t? 

The stoics who taught the strictest humanity to animals rejected, 
nevertheless, the supposition that animals had reason, for how, they 
asked, can such a theory be reconciled with the idea of eternal 
Justice? Would it not make abstinence from their flesh imperative 
and entail consequences which would make our life impracticable? 
If we were to give up using animals for our own purposes, we should 
be reduced ourselves almost to the condition of brutes “What works 
“would be left for us to do by land or sea, what industries to cultivate, 
“what embellishments of our ‘way of living, 1f we regarded amimals as 
“reasonable beings and our fellow-creatures, and hence adopted 
“the rule (which, clearly, would be only proper) to do them no harm 
“and to study their convenience” 

Many a sensitive modern soul has pondered over this crux without 
finding a satisfactory solution Plutarch says that Empedocles and 
Heraclitus admitted the injustice, and laid ıt to the door of Nature 
which permits or ordains a state of war and necessity, in which nothing 
1s accomplished without the weaker going to the wall For himself, 
he would propose to those “who, instead of disputing, gently follow 
“and learn,” the better way out of the difficulty—-which was introduced 
by the Sages of Antiquity, then Jong lost, and found again by 

«Pythagoras This better way is to use animals as our helpers but to 
refrain from taking life 

Plutarch here evades a stumbting-block which he does not remove 
The dialogue, as ıt has come down to us, breaks off suddenly after 
one final objection how can beings have reason which have no notion 
of God? Some scholars ımagıne that Plutarch hurned the dialogue 
to a close because this query completely baffled him, others (and 
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they are the majority) attribute the abrupt finish to the loss of the 
concluding part Would Plutarch have contented himself with citing 
the analogy of young children who, although not without the elements 
of reason, know very little of theology, or would not he rather have 
contended, with Celsus, that animals do possess religious knowledge’ 
If he took the last course, ıt may well be that the disappearance of 
the end of the dialogue was not accidental At Ravenna there 1s a 
terrible mosaic, alive with wrath and energy, which shows a Christ we 
know not (for he looks like a grand Inquisitor) thrusting mto the 
flames heretical books As I looked at it, I thought how many valuable 
classical works, vaguely suspected on the score of faith or morals, must 
have shared the fate of “unorthodox” polemics in the merry bonfires 
which this mosaic holds up for imitation! 

The argument “that ıt sounds unnatural to ascribe reason to 
“creatures ignorant of God,” suggests fambarity with a passage in 
Epictetus (Plutarch’s contemporary), where he says that man alone 
was made to have the understanding which recognises God—a recog- 
nition which he elsewhere explains by the hypothesis that every man 
has in him a small portion of the divine Having this intuitive sense, 
man 1s bound, without ceasing, to praise his Creator, and, since others 
are blind and neglect to do it, Epictetus will do ıt on behalf of all 
“for what else can I do, a lame old man, than sing hymns to God? 
“If I was a nightingale, I should do the part of a nightingale, if I 
“were a swan, I would do hke a swan, but now I am a rational 
“creature, and I ought to praise God this 1s my work, I do it, nor 
“will I desert this post so long as I am allowed to keep it, and I 
“exhort you to joi in this song” 

The words are among the sweetest and most solemn that ever 
issued from human lips, yet those who care to pursue the subject, 
farther may submit that there was someone before Epictetus who 
called upon the beasts, the fishes and the fowls to join him in blessing 
the name of the Lord, and there was someone after him who 
commanded the birds of the air to sing the praises of their Maker 
and Preserver! It 1s strange that, despite the hard and fast line 
which the moulders of the Cathohc Faith were at paims to trace 
between man and beast, 1f we would find the most emphatic assertion 
of their common privilege of praising God, we must leave the Pagan 
world and take up the Bible and the zorett: of St rancis! 

Of the anecdotes with which Plutarch enlivens his pages, he says 
himself that he puts on one side fable and mythology, and limits his 
choice to the “all true” category, and if he appears to be at times a° 
little credulous, one may well believe that he 1s always candid Just as 
in Ins “Lives” he tried to ennoble his readers by making noble deeds 
interesting, so in his writings on animals he tned to make people 
humane by making his dumb clients interesting He did not start with 
thinking the task an easy one, for he was convinced that man 1s more 
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cruel than the most savage of wild beásts ‘ But he ams at pouring, 1f 
not a full draught of mercy, at least some drops, into the heart that 
never felt a pang, the mind that never gave athought Many of his 
stories are taken straight from the common street life of the Rome of 
his day, as that of the elephant which passed every day along a certain 
street where the schoolboys teased it by pricking its trunk with their 
writing stylets (men may come and go, but the small boy ıs a fixed 
quantity!) At last, the elephant, losing patience, picked up one of 
his tormentors and ‘hoisted him ın the air, a cry of horror rose from 
the spectators, no one doubted that in another moment the child would 
be dashed to the ground But the elephant set the offender down 


very gently and walked away, thinking no doubt that a good fnght had - 


been a sufficient punishment The Syrian elephant, of whom Plutarch 
tells how he made his master understand that in his absence he had 
been cheated of half his lations, was not cleverer than some of his kind 
on service ın India, who would not begin to eat till all three cakes which 
formed their vations were set before each of them—a fact that was told 
me by the officer whose duty ıt was to preside at their dinner Plutarch 
speaks of counting oxen that knew when the number of turns was 
finished which constituted their daily task at a saw-mill they refused 
to perform one more turn than the appointed figure As an instance 
of the discrimination of animals, he tells how Alexander’s horse, 
Bucephalus, when unsaddled, would allow the grooms to mount him, 
‘but when he had on all his rich Caparisons, no one on earth could get 
on his back except his royal master There is no doubt that animals 
take notice of dress I have been told that when crinolines were worn, 
all the dogs barked at any woman not provided with one Plutarch 
was among the earliest to observe that animals discover sooner than 
mati when ice wilh not bear, which he thinks that they find out by 
noticing if there 1s any sound of running water He says truly that to 
‘draw such an inference presupposes not only sharp ears, but a real 
power of weighing cause and effect Plutarch mentions foxes as 
particularly clever ın this respect, but dogs possess the same gift The 
present French Ambassador at Rome—who, like all persons of superior 
intelligence, 1s very fond of amimals—told me the following story One 
winter day, when he was French Minister at Munich, he went alone 
‘with his gun and his dog to the banks of the Isar Having shot a 
snipe, he ordered fhe dog to go on to the ice to fetch ıt, but, to his 
Surprise, the animal, which had never disobeyed him, refused Annoyed 
at its obstinacy, he went himself on to the 1ce, which immediately gave 
“way, and had he not been a good swimmer he might not be now at the 
Palazzo Farnese á 

The two creatures that have been most praised for their wisdom ure 
the elephant and the ant, but of the ant’s admurers, from Solomon to 
Lord Avebury, not one was ever so enthusiastic as Plutarch Horace, 
indeed, had discoursed of her foresight, “She carries in her mouth 
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“whatever she 1s able, and piles up her heap, by no means ignorant or 
“careless of the future , then, when Aquarius saddens the inverted year, 
“never does she creep abroad, wisely making use of the stores which 
“were provided beforehand” But such a tribute sounds cold beside 
Plutarch’s praise of her as the tiny mirror in which the greatest marvels 
of Nature are reflected, a drop of the purest water, containing every 
Virtue, and, above all, what Homer calls “the sweetness of loving 
“qualities” Ants, he declares, show the utmost solicitude for their 
comrades, alive and dead They exhibit their ingenuity by biting off 
the ends of grains to prevent them from sprouting and so spoiling the 
provender He-speaks, though not from his own observation, of the 
beautiful interior arrangements of ant-hills which had\been examined 
by naturalists who divided the mount into sections, “A thing I cannot 
“approve of!” Tender-hearted philosopher, who had a scruple about 
upsetting an ant-hill! Of other insects, he most admires the skill of 
spiders and bees It 1s said that the bees of Crete, when rounding a 
certain promontory, carried tiny stones as ballast to avoid being blown 
away by the wind I have seen more than once a tiny stone hanging 
from the spider-threads which crossed and re-crossed an avenue—it 
seemed to me that these were designed to steady the suspension 
bridge 

Plutarch insists that animals teach themselves even things outside 
the order of their natural habits, a fact which will be confirmed by all 
who have observed them closely Just as no two ammals have the 
same disposition, so does each one, though in greatly varying degree, 
display some httle arts or accomplishments peculiar to itself Plutarch 
mentions a trained elephant that was seen practising its steps when 
it thought that no one was looking But he allots the palm of self- 
culture to an incomparable magpie that belonged to a barber whose 
shop faced the temple called the Agora of the Greeks The bird could 
imitate to perfection any sort of soul cry or tune, it was renowned 
in the whole quarter Now it happened one morning that the funeral 
of a wealthy citizen went past, accompanied by a very fine band of 
trumpeters which performed an elaborate piece of music After that 
day, to everyone’s surprise, the magpie grew mute? Had it become deaf 
or dumb or both? Endless were the surmises, and what was not the 
general amazement when, at last, ıt broke its long sence by bursting 
forth with a flood of brilliant notes, the exact reproduction of the 
difficult trills and cadences executed by the funeral band! Evidently 
it had been practising ıt ın its head all that while, and only produced it 
when it had got ıt quite perfect Several Romans and several Greeks 
witnessed the facts and could vouch for the truth of the narrative 

The swallow’s nest and the mghtingale’s song make Plutarch pause 
and wonder , he believes, with Aristotle, that the old mghtingales teach 
the young ones, remarking that nightingales reared in captivity never 
sing so well as those that have profited by the parental lessons He 
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‘gives a word to the dove of Deucalion which returned a first time to 
the ark because the deluge continued, but disappeared when it was set 
free again, the waters having subsided Plutarch confesses, however, 
that this 1s “mythical,” and though he admits that birds deserved the 
name by which Euripides calls them of “Messengers of the gods,” he 
is inclined to attribute their warnings to the direct intervention of an 
over-ruling deity of whom they are the inconscient agents 
It 1s a pleasure to find that Plutarch had a high appreciation of the 
hedgehog—the charming “urchin” which represents to many an 
English child an epitome of wild nature, friendly yet untamed, familiar 
yet mysterious He does not say that it milks cows—a calumny which 
is an article of faith with the British ploughman—but he relates that 
when the grapes are ripe, the mother urchin goes under the vines and 
shakes the plants till some of the grapes fall off, then, rolling herself 
over them, she attaches a number of grapes to her spines and so 
marches back to the hole where she keeps her nurslings “One day,” 
says Plutarch, “when we were all together, we had the chance of seeing 
“this with our own eyes—it looked as if a bunch of grapes was shuffling 
“along the ground, so thickly covered was the animal with its booty” 
Dogs that threw themselves on their masters’ pyre, dogs that caused 
the arrest of assassins or thieves, dogs that remained with and 
protected the bodies of their dead masters, clever dogs, devoted dogs, 
magnanimous dogs—these will be all found in Plutarch’s gallery How 
high-minded, he says, it 1s 11 the dog that when, as Homer advises, 
you lay down your stick, even an angry dog ceases to attack you He 
praises the affectionate regaid which many have shown ın giving decent 
burial! to the dogs they cherished, and recalls how Xantippus of old, 
‘whose dog swam by his galley to Salamis when the Athemians were 
' forced to abandon their city, buried the faithful creature on a 
promontory which “to this day” 1s known as the Dog’s Grave Very 
desolate was the case of the other ammals that ran up and down 
distraught when their masters embarked, like the poor cats and dogs 
which helped the English soldiers in the Blockhouses to while away the 
weary hours, and which, by superior orders, were left to their fate, 
though their comrades in khaki were anxious enough to carry them 
away Asa proof of the affection of the Greeks for their dogs Plutarch 
might have spoken of the not uncommon representation of them on 
the SzeZ@, in the f&mily group which brings together all the dearest ties 
between life and death 
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HERE can be no question that Mr Chamberlain has achieved a 
remarkable success 1n pushing through the policy of the 
Brussels Sugar Convention He ıs fairly entitled to congratulate 
himself on overcoming immense difficulties and consummating a plan 
which had been nourished for forty years, and found too difficult of 
accomplishment by all but him Beginning in 1896 with the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission to the West Indies he made, as ; 
Colonial Secretary, an astute move in putting Sir Edward Grey on 
the Commission, thus baffling the Front Opposition Bench and 
securing the support of that large section of both parties who call 
themselves Imperialist True, the cowardly report of the Commission 
did not recommend any step on the part of the United Kingdom to 
abolish bounties, but what did Mr Chamberlain care? Their halting 
suggestions of improved culture, economical government and technical 
education were not his policy, and although he carried. out all these 
costly experiments, he did not linger over them: In December, 1897, 
he wrote a letter to the Foreign Office urging the calling of an Anti- 
Bounty Conference, and thus in 1898 he succeeded ın bringing together 
a meeting of representatives of the European sugar-producing Powers, 
but no progress could be made owing to difficulties raised by France 
and Russia. In December, 1901, a second Brussels Conference took 
place, and Sir Nevile Lubbock and Mr Martineau, two stalwart 
Protectionists, interested ın Colonial Sugar, accompanied the British 
delegates This meeting arrived at a ncketty and one-sided agreement 
absolutely in favour of the sugar-producing Powers, nine of whom were , 
represented, and without any provision for the protection of the 
single nqn-producer, Great Britain e This agreement, which has 
become the Brussels Sugar Convention, starts with the declaration 
that ıt was the object of the assembled Powers to abolish direct and 
indirect bounties on the production and exportation of sugar, in 
order to equalise the conditions of the competition between 
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beet and cane sugar from various countries The first glance shows 
this to be a matter ın which the United Kingdom had no concern 
whatevei, as-it does not produce or export sugar, and it could be no 
part of its business to equalise competition, as that would destroy the 
value of its great import market Other provisions illustrate the 
further disadvantages under which this country 1s placed, exemption 
‘is provided enabling three European countries to continue the bounty 
system, all are allowed to maintain a surtax, which is quite contrary 
to any system of fair competition, and,the object of the Convention 
is declared to be the effectual protection of the home market of the 
producing countries What inducements were there in all this to 
lead a Free Trade country into such an agreement? Yet Mr 
Chamberlain not only assented to ıt, but, as we have shown, took the 
leading part in promoting it, as though the interests of every country 
yn Europe were of greater importance than those of his own But 
the difficulties were not over, for the Continental Protectionist 
Powers fiamed penalties for infrmgement of the plan based on 
countervailing duties, and the House of Commons, on November 
24th, 1902, approved this plan by resolution A Bull, however, 
| was necessary to enforce it, but the draughtsmen of the Government 
being unequal to the task of drawing such a Bull, the whole plan 
of the resolution was dropped without a word of explanation, and 
the almost incredible alternative of closing the ports of the United 
Kingdom at the bidding of a foreign Commission was adopted More 
marvellous still, the Bill with this provision, and others equally noxious 
and insulting, was passed through Parliament without a word or a 
sentence being altered As ıt had been when the granis to the West 
Indian Islands were being made at great cost to the general taxpayer, 
even when these grants took the form of direct subsidies to the 
shareholders of the sugar estates, httle protest was made Many 
members of the Unionist Free Trade party ostentatiously supported 
all the grants and also the Convention, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
boasted at Manchester of being one of its authors and he was supported 
by Lord Goschen, Lord James, Lord Hugh Cecil, and even the Duke 
of Devonshire Some real Free Traders, however, were found among 
the Conservatives, who opposed the Bill in all its stages, these 
included Mr Gibgon Bowles, Sir John Gorst, Mr Beckett, Sir Edgar 
Vincent and Colonel Kemp There were also certain Protectionists, 
like the late Mr James Lowther, who voted against the Bill for quite 
eother reasons They thought it folly to take such stringent steps 
against an article largely consumed by the people which was not 
produced in the United Kingdom, and they refused to recognise the 
advantage which a few planters would derive from the higher prices 
as justifying the measure f 
So far from the diplomatic point of view Few will deny the great ’ 
merits of Mr Chamberlain’s method of handling colleagues, opponents, 
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the British and all the other Parliaments But how about the results 
in the world of economics? Would the great markets respond to his 
touch as readily as the Governments had done? To answer this we 
must see what the aim of the agitation was It was stated in Parha- 
ment a hundred times, and ıt may now be read in every published 
defence of the Government or the Convention The evil was that 
sugar was too cheap, it had fallen, it was said, below the.point at 
which ıt could be profitably produced The aim was to raise prices, 
so that during the next ten years they should not be below those of 
the last ten I am quoting the argument and definition of the 
President of the Board of Trade, the West Indian Committee and Mr. 
Czarnkow Durng the last twenty years the production of sugar 
has increased from four million to ten million tons, its use has spread 
amongst the poorest of the population in every land, ıt has become 
the basis of many different kinds of food commodities, and all these 
great objects have been gradually obtained by a cheapening of the 
cost of production It may be observed that other great commodities, 
such as tea, coffee, corn and cheese, have been cheapened ın much 
the same proportion This, then, is a world-wide process going on, as 
methods of manufacture mprove, and it ıs one that obviously may have 
something to be said forit As regards sugar, however, Mr Chamber- 
lain said ın effect that ıt must be stopped for twenty years 

Nor does the responsibility for adopting this new policy rest on 
the shoulders of Mr Chamberlain alone, 1 1s fully shared by all 
the members of the Cabinet On the 31st of December, 1901, while 
the Conference was assembled at Brussels, Lord Lansdowne wrote 
asking the British delegates to demand an adjournment “as it 1s 
“considered necessary that the Cabinet should take into consideration 
“certain questions which arose at the last meeting” On the 17th 
January, 1902, a despatch was sent embodying the final decision on 
these questions which had been arrived at by His Majesty's 
Government The pmincipal declaration in this despatch 1s—"that 
“their (the Government’s) ma:n reason for desiring to terminate a 
“system which has tended for the tıme to cheapen the price of sugar 
“to consumers wn the United Kingdom, has been their convection of 
“ats ınqurrous effects on ther sugar-producing colonies in the West 
“Indies” In the face of this statement it ıs vain to pretend that 
the Government did not see clearly that the result of the Convention 
would be to terminate the epoch of cheap sugar, and the only point 
that now remains 1s to consider how far they have been successful. 
in their design 

This question of the movement of the price 1s so interesting that a 
table of the actual figures may be pardoned In March, 1902, the treaty 
which was to ripen into the Convention was signed with the provision 
that every Power was to ratify within one year of that date, and it was 
to come into operation on the 30th of September, 1903 Some few 
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months after the signature, when ıt was\seen that general ratification 
was probable, values began to be affected, as may be seen from the 
following table, which shows the average monthly prices of the two 
standard qualities Since that time, and the percentage of the iricrease 
on the prices ruling in July, 1902 — 


t 
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For the sake of accuracy this list is given ın the phraseology of the 
markets, and to these wholesale prices freight and dealers’ profits must 
beadded The table shows that in the 15 months, from July, i902, to 
September, 1903, preliminary to the Convention coming into force, 
a rise of over 40 per cent had taken place in the market price During 
the first completed year, when the provisions for excluding competition 
had come into operation, the rise has mcreased to over 80 per cent, and 
at the moment of writing th.s article 1t amounts to 160 per cent The 
effect on the purchaser oF sugar in the shops may be added in 
very few words In July, 1902, sugar would have been bought at 1d 
per pound if there had been no tax, and with the duty it actually was 
bought at 114d per pound, in January, 1905, it 1s costing 2 led to 3d 
An addition of even 1d per pound to the price means an extra cost of 
fifteen millions per annum to the nation Notwithstanding occasional 
fluctuations, it 1s therefore clear that a great rise has taken place, and :f 
the experience of the eight future years 1s similar to the past, all the 
hopes formed will be fully realised 

It may be convenient here to notice the sugar duty, which aggravates 
immensely the burden of these high prices to British industnes After 
nearly thirty years’ immunity, in 1901 a tax of almost a halfpenny per 
pound was imposed on sugar This heavy burden of over four pounds 
per ton falls with crushing weight on manufacturers who use sugar as 
a raw mater.al But when to it ıs added a mse in price, which now 
amounts to eight additional pounds per ton, the outcry from this branch 
of commerce may be understood In some of the trades affected 
an aggravation of the d-fficulty arises from the fact that the 
increases of price cannct be passed on to the consumer 
this apples to vendors of hqud tea and coffee, now a 
vast business, and to all houses where refreshments are sold, and 
also largely to makers of m.neral waters and other commodities with 
fixed scales of values, in which, although sugar 1s largely consumed, ıt 
forms an unimportant proportion of the retail price In one well- 
known refreshment business ın London the quantity of sugar used ıs 
now costing five thousand pounds a year moré than twelve months 
since, and ten thousand pounds per annum more than four years ago 
These are the sort of facts which explain the unpopularity of the 
Government Many of the oppressed trades are gppealing to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to relieve the situation by abolishing the 
sugar tax, but there is small hope of a favourable answer from him 
while the revenue continues to show its present depression, and his 
difficulties illustrate another side of the success which Mr Chamberlain 
has achieved in shutting cff from tHe nation fruitful fields whence 
revenue might be drawn 

These difficulties of traders form a fitting introduction to the final 
aspect of the success of the Convention policy It has constituted a 
huge Trust in European beet-sugar, it gives facilities for “cornering”, 
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it has created vast fluctuations and enriched the adventurer and the 
outside speculator ' The details which crop up on this aspect of the 
question are quite picturesque Notwithstanding the secrecy 
which surrounds the doings of what 1s called the Permanent Commis- 
sion at Brussels, now and again some indiscreet person blurts out a 
word of truth It will be remembered that the accredited representa- 
tives of the Governments are accompanied by two delegates 
who understand the requirements of the sugar producers It ıs the 
proceedings of these gentlemen that would be interesting They are 
the Sugar Trust, and no report of their doings reaches the outer world, 
but it has become known that the decisions of the Commission 
are based on their reports as to. facts, conditions and probable 
results They form the “atmosphere” of the Convention, and 
there can be no doubt that they largely control its proceedings 
As the Bntish Government retains the right to send two experts in this 
capacity, and the expenses of these gentlemen are on the Estimates, it 
is hard to conceive a greater scandal than the refusal year after year to 
send at least one representative of the great sugar industries which give 
employment to hundreds of thousands in this country The conditions 
of British trade being thus settled by this Vehmgerzcht, a fine field 1s 
opened before the speculator in Berlin, Pars and London Some 
interesting details have come from Paris, which has produced two Sugar 
Queens, Miles Liane de Pougy and Marion Winchester = Financial 
advisers who had inside knowledge told these charming actresses of 
the opportunities beet-sugar offered for improving their investments, and 
they are said to have realised millions, let us hope of francs, in the 
most guileless fashion Stirring scenes have taken place on the Sugar 
Market in Mincing Lane, the plodding methods of the lorena 
trader have been put to ridicule by the quick plunges in whi 
fortune has been realised by outsiders, clerks, metal brokers, tea 
brokers, dealers in shellac, coffee and rice, stockjobbers—all sorts and 
conditions of men have participated, and there ıs little doubt that 
no small portion of the rise ıs due to these operations Free Traders 
need not deceive themselves into the belief that the obvious bad results 
of dear sugar will terrify the Government , a powerful class on the other 
side has been most successfully appealed to, hundreds, ıf not 
thousands of individuals, each with influence which they know how to 
exert, have found the rise in prices very acceptable and have cause to 
bless the name of Mr Chamberlain and to pray that as it 1s with sugar 
to-day soit may be with every other great article of British commerce 
to-morrow 

It need not be assumed thatethis one success endangers the whole 
of the Free Trade campaign, but no advantage can be gained by 
ignoring what has been achieved The Protectionists mean business 
If Free Trade 1s to be successfully defended, the unsuspicious attitude 
in which the first steps of this sugar policy were received by 
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Parliament must be put aside” The country realises how critical 
the situation has become, and if will not continue to repose 
confidence in the men who, while making vague protests of 
hostility to Protection, have failed to hght the Sugar Convention 
It 1s necessary, therefore, to look closely into some of the 
fallacies with which this first trap has been baited. The contention 
that bounties constitute any special evil beyond other forms of Protec- 
tion rests on no solid foundation The authority of Mr Gladstone and 
the late Lord Farrer are often quoted ın condemnation of the system , 
but equally emphatic expressions could be found against tarffs in 
general and: other forms of Protection by these statesmen The best 
way to look at the matter 1s to consider the true definition of Protection, 
and then contrast ıt with the acknowledged object of bounty systems 
Protection ıs an advantage given to some particular trade by the 
Government at the cost of the general community This advantage 
is usually given by tamffs which have the effect of excluding foreign 
competition and raising the price of the home produce in proportion to 
the quantity imported and the height of the tariff But when the 
whole quantity of any article requned for consumption ıs produced at 
home, tariffs give no benefits to producers Yet these have a claim for 
help from the State at least equal to that of their neighbours, and they 
can only be assisted by bounties or some similarly conceived form of 
Protection Bounties on export were never heard of while the sugar- 
producing country depended on outside sources for any material portion 
of its supply , they arose when imports ceased owing to the increase of 
home production, simply in response to the clamour of manufacturers 
for help and encouragement The iesults of the Brussels Convention 
show that in their imposition or in their effects dunng maintenance or 
removal, sugar bounties differed ın no essential particular from 
any t&nff When a tariff is imposed the price rises, when ıt is removed 
the price falls So it was and ıs with the imposition and abolition of 
bounties ın the beet-sugar producing countries, their cost was simply 
added to that of the article, and, while the system lasted, was paid as 
the cost of a tariff ıs, by the consumers ın those countries 
It ıs equally clear that the payment of the bounties was not the 
effective cause of the fall ın the price of sugar on our market No 
German or French exporter to the United Kingdom ever sold his sugar 
in Mincing Lane at two or three pounds per ton less Because he had 
received that amount of money as a bounty from his Government It 
was not to enrich any British person, but to put money un his own 
pocket that he had clamoured and contrived by all the corrupt pressure 
so well understood in Protective countries to obtain the allowance 
The sole cause of the fall in price was that there was other sugar on 
the market, and that the purchaser would have gone elsewhere for his 
requirements if his offers were not accepted If other sugars could 
not be obtained cheaper the seller got his price, the very top of the 
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market In other words, prices are fixed by supply and demand Just 
as the cheapness of sugar was never due to the bounties, so the chief 
cause of its dearness now ıs not their abolition The cause of three- 
fourths of the present rise in price 1s the closing of British ports under 
the Convention, or, to put ıt more strictly, the mse ıs due to the 
suppression of competition on our‘maiket, and this has been arranged 
by the Trust already described. A further proportion of the higher 
values 1s no doubt traceable to the increased demand for sugar 
abroad caused by relieving consumers from the cost of the bounties. 
But if our ports were open, although the supply we should receive 
from the Convention countries might be reduced, the deficiency would 
be made good from other places In Russia alone there 1s a surplus 
this year of 250,000 tons, but none of ıt can come here 

The greatest fallacy, as well as the one most often repeated, 1s that 
the price of sugar had fallen below the cost of production The 
attempt to establish any relation between the selling price of a great 
commodity produced in many countries and its cost of production in 
a particular locality must involve those who make ıt in ludicrous 
difficulty The alleged cost of production is affected by many 
confusing calculations and local circumstances, and it 1s so constantly 
shifting that no statement can be made at any particular time with 
complete accuracy as to what it ıs or what ıt ought to be Thus in 
the Report of the Royal Commission on the West Indies, which falls 
into many fundamental errors in discussing this question, 1t 1s shown 
that the cost of production had fallen to about half within a short 
period This fact should have given the Commissioners some true 
insight into the nature of the problem they were considermg If so 
much reduction had been effected by improving the productivity of 
the crop or the methods of manufacture and marketing, why should 
not still further improvement be anticipated? In Cuba and in Java 
a much lower cost still has been arrived at, ın the beet sugar-producing 
countries the same phenomenon of decreasing cost has been the 
constant experience for nearly a hundred years It ıs ndiculous to 
suggest with regard to an article which 1s steadily being produced in 
ever increasing quantity that the growers are constantly working at 
a loss Any particular locality must either be suited or not suited 
for the continugd cultivation, if it is absolutely not suited ıt must 
abandon the attempt, and efforts to keep the trade alive can only end 
in disappointment But ıf, on the other hand, as ıs the case of the 
West Indies with regard to sugar, the locality 1s admirably adapted to 
the particular form of production, ın the long run no assistance whatever 
will be given to ıt by ingeniou§ attempts to create an artificial value 

While the cost of production 1s ever shifting, vague and uncertam, 
the selling price can always be arrived at clearly and defimtely by 
bringing the commodity to the market What it will fetch 1s settled 
by the law of supply and demand, which ıt ıs impossible to evade. 
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If-the demand ıs great and price high no producer is ever restrained 
from taking all he can get and reaping the largest benefit out of the 
necessity of the buyer The producer cannot have it both ways If 
he is to pocket placidly the full benefit when prices are high, he must 
not complain when they are low If it 1s said that the inevitable 
working of this law may sometimes hit certain industries very hard, 
the only answer that can be given ıs that human life itself 1s hard 
Little relation existed between the price paid for Paradise Lost or 
Hamlet and the cost of production of those great works, and in the 
long run no other destiny can be provided for the humbler ranks of 
humanity than that with which its noblest ornaments have been forced 
to be content. 

The true source, then, of any special clamour against the Continental 
sugar bounty system ıs not to be found ın the teaching of economists 
or statesmen, in themselves bounties are simply a clumsy form of 
Protection, exceedingly oppressive to those who mantan them and 
not specially helpful or injunous to us, they contain the elements 
of thers own dissolution which sooner oz later must take place 
without our interference. The huge bribe, therefore, offered by 
Mr Chamberlain was perfectly needless, ıt 1s not that he made a bad 
bargain, he made no bargain at all and no single advantage has been 
secured The key of our ports has been handed over to a small 
committee on which we are permanently in a minority of one, to this 
cause alone ıs due all the burdens of consumers, and the distress of 
manufacturers within the United Kingdom The Bill was passed into 
law on the 8th of August, 19037 On the 73th an Order in Council 
was issued prohibitmg importation from Russia, Argentina and 
Denmark, on the 7th July, 1904, a similar prohibition was extended 
to the Dominican Republic It must not be assumed that we are free 
to draw on all the other sugar-pioducing countries Discussion has 
already arsen,with regard to several in which sugar growing ıs an 
immense industry, and from which this country will be immediately - 
warned off if any attempt 1s made to obtain considerable supplies from 
them. These latter countries include Cuba, the United States, Chili 
and Costa Rica. 

The origi of the Convention hes m the direction indicated ın the 
important despatch of Lord Lansdowne which hes already been 
quoted It 1s a conspiracy formed by the West Indian sugar planters, 
who resented the intrusion of the competing commodity’on a market 
which they assumed to be their own, such men are simply 
Protectionists, and. looked at from the tradesmen’s point of view they 
are not'to be blamed. A similar demand ıs now being put forward 
by dozens and hundreds of other trades in this country as the 
Protectionist poison spreads The distinctive feature about this 
particular agitation, which made it important, was that the Colonial 
question was ingemously wound into it, and it 1s now clear that the 
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success which has been achjeved 1s leading to the formulation of a 
huge demand on similar lines for Protection all round The planters 
not only asked for the abolition of the bounties but they based their 
plea on high patriotic grounds, they said the West Indies, which 
were our oldest and most important colony, would be drawn mto the 
sympathetic arms of the United States if attention were not given 
to their complaints Here is the model on which the whole fraudulent 
demand for Colonial Preference 1s based As these islands are small 
and hardly suited for a white population, so the industries of the 
British dominions beyond the seas for which preference 1s claimed are 
small, and the population which would benefit is trifling comparéd with 
the whole As protection for the small knot of “sugar producers 
and refiners was obtained by the machinery of a Conference at 
Brussels, so it ıs now sought to summon a Colonial Conference so 
that Parliament may be terrorised into accepting Protection all round 
The statesmen who lead the movement: talk only of the claims of 
the Colonies and the benefits to the Empire But it is not to their 
speeches, but to the Tanff Reform Committee that we must look if 
we would ascertain what is really intended Amongst the traders 
who are gathered at that Committee the Colonies are never mentioned, 
but the claims of every branch of commerce to Protection are urged 


in the same imperative manner as the sugar producers used to 


~ establish theirs 


The following figures show that there is no foundation for the 
suggestion that European bounties made the production of cane-sugar 
impossible, or have even retarded ıts progress during the last twenty 
years * 

WORLD’S CROP OF SUGAR* 


Years Cane. Beet Total 
Tons Tons Tons 
1882—3 2,200,000 1,783,000 . 3,983,000 
1892—3 2,898,000 3,402,000 6,300,000 
1902—3 . 4,149,632 5,756,720 0,906,352 ` 
1004—85 . 4,686,000 5,14.1,000 9,827,000 
(Estimate ) 3 


If figures of declining export from the West Indies are quoted 
the decline thefe must be owing to local circumstances or negligent 
cultivation, as the islands have immense advantages for production 
Although the weight of sugar extracted from a ton of cane 1s less 
than from a ton of beet, yet the tonnage of canes grown on an acre 
of ground ıs at least double that of beets All the economic 
difficulties are due to the preservation in the islands of “what 
“is; called the old open pan system of manufacture This involves 
“a waste of two-thirds of the saccharine 1n the cane so far as sugar only 
“1s concerned, and of 50 per cent of its strength if sugar and the waste 


* From The Produce Markets’ Review, Dec toth, 1904 
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“products of molasses and rum be all taken mto account Nevertheless 
“something like three-fourths of the sugar crops of the islands are still 
“made on this old and wasteful process”* All this political ferment, 
then, 1s directed towards the hopeless attempt to continue the prosperity 
of a small business, the owners of which decline to avail themselves of 
resources which the development of knowledge places within their 
grasp At the best the complaint ıs only the familar Protectionist 
argument of the declining industry, and no more worthy of attention 
than that with regard to pearl buttons 

The climate of the islands ıs favourable to the production’ of cocoa 
and many tropical fruits and other valuable commodities Already the 
largest of the group, Jamaica, has substituted other exports for that of 
sugar If Protection is to be given to the sugar estates, why should 
the owners of these struggling new industries get nothing? During 
the whole period over which the complaints stretch there has been 
maintained a steady immigration of coolie labour assisted by the State, 
which tends to increase ın recent years Surely if the conditions are 
critical this importation of population should cease, and its continuance 
by the efforts of those who voice the cry of impending nun should 
satisfy any impartial person that the whole thing 1s a piece of thin 
deception The truth ıs that the islands are not all deeply interested 
in ‘the clamour The planters are a body of absentee landlords, or 
shareholders, who reside quietly ın England, which ıs the nght place ` 
in which to work their dismal industry of crying “we are ruined,” and 
to distribute among themselves the Zargesse which an ill-informed and 
credulous Parliament granted at the expense of an overburdened nation. 
Rich 1s the plunder with which they-have already been rewarded Over 
a million was allotted in the series of grants to carry out the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission and much of this was 
guided through mdurect channels towards swelling the planters’ 
dividends But their appetite was only whetted by these concessions ; 
and when the stock of “recommendations” at last ran dry, and some 
hoped a bad epoch was about to end, ıt was found that the really serious 
side of their preposterous‘claims was only beginning to show itself 
In July, 1902, Mr Chamberlain granted them £250,000 to “tide over 
“the interval which must elapse before the Convention, signed at 
“Brussels, comes into force” In the face of tat grant no one 
can complain of any want of candour on the part of Mr Chamberlain 
as to what the nature and cost of Protection must be No scrap 
of information has been given as to how this money was disposed ° 
of and it:forms a handsome prelude to what may, be expected when 
the claims of other industries come fo be examined Then we have 
the Convention itself working probably at a cost to the public of 
fifteen millions a year, rapidly enriching those who engineered 
it and managed so cleverly that for each pound they receive 


* Produce Markets’ Review, p. 597. 
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the sugar consumers pay forty pounds Now we read that things 
are getting merry among this little fraternity, the price of estates 1s 
rapidly advancing (at a recent sale the bidding was quite spirited), 
forsaken factories are being furbished up, and the mjury to the sugar 
industries at home ıs to be counterbalanced by increased exports of 
machinery to the West Indian Islands 
Infimte harm has been done, as the controversy has proceeded, by 
well-meaning opponents of Protection saying, “It would be cheaper 
“to give the islands a subsidy” This ıs true of all State action for 
the benefit of trade It would be far better at once to say to each 


individual who presses the claim of his industry “How much do 


“you, want? What annual” payment will satisfy you? ” and to give 


— 


it directly out of the national treasury, than to sanction any disturbance 
of trade Just as itis now seen to be ın this case of sugar, so ıt must 
be more or less 1n all cases far more costly to the community to adopt 
the mdirect method than to buy off the clamour; But this does not 
make it right to buy it off And many excellent people who would 
shrink from the more open forms of corruption, when this thin veneer 
of helping the Colonies 1s thrown over the matter, are willing to do 


, something 


Owing to reasons which have been indicated, the Parliamentary fight 
against the policy was conducted: under many disadvantages , indeed, 
the effort was made, and for some time successfully, to treat the subject 
as non-controversial Happily this was defeated, and all the later stages 
of the legislation were fiercely contested But for good or evil the 
immediate concern of Parliament with the business is at an end, the 
Convention 1s law, and we have now to deal with the reception of the 
policy by the nation There can be no doubt that a startling outcry 
has been raised against it It is very seldom that such vehement 
protests are raised so rapidly against a new law They come from all 
parts of the country, the Press ıs bubbling over with them, they are 
voiced by large manufacturers, and they are heard in every home 
Practically everybody is uttering only one complaint, small and 
definite, that sugar ıs dear None of the explanations which carried so 
much weight in Parliament serve in the least to abate the hostility with 


‘which that single pomt is regarded The noble ideal of helping the 


Colonies, even # it had been genuine, has somewhat fallen in public 
favour, all those sophistries about the cost of production are regarded 
with suspicion, the very bounties are now seen to have been a blessing 
as they take their flight The vehement assertion by Ministers and 
by interested traders that there is really no connection between the 
prices and the Convention need not detain us, simply ‘becatise no one 
believes ıt Why did the Government touch the thing? That 1s 
the question which no apologist can answer , It ıs said that owing 
to bad weather the beet-crop of 1004-5 was deficient, and that this 
is the cause of the rise in prices, but this shortage was largely 
counterbalanced by an excessive crop of cane-sugar, so that if normal 
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conditions had prevailed a very slight rise would have occurred The 
indictment of the Convention as the cause of the sugar famine in the 
, United Kingdom rests on three unquestionable propositions First, 
_ the abrupt abolition of the bounties on a given day, instead of gradually, 
created alarm among the growers of beet, and an acreage diminished 
by 6% per cent. was sown for 1904-5 Secondly, ‘the reduction in 
Continental prices. caused by the reduced cost led to an increase in 
consumption abroad of 54 per cent, or 800,000 tons Thirdly, 
abundant supplies, which would relieve the tension of the market here 
cannot be admitted owing to the prohibitions 
Having rendered at the commencement every reasonable tribute to 
the skill with which the Convention was conceived and carried out, and 
to the success ın certain directions which has followed ıt, ıt will now 
be admitted that there ıs another side to the picture, and it 1s 
mstructive to notice a few of the more serious incidents which have 
arisen from this first experiment in fiscal reform ° The connection 
between sugar and the mineral water trade does not seem apparent, 
yet this great industry, which has made immense progress ın recent 
years, is suffering seriously from the rise in prices, and the effects 
upon it have been described by the chairman of the Manufacturers’ 
Association He says the business employs nearly thirty millions of 
capital and is carried on in three thousand factories, great and small, 
throughout the United Kingdom Nearly 200,000 workers, male and 
female, are employed, and four millions a year ıs paid in wages This 
huge business is “disastrously and ruinously affected” The manu- 
facturing confectioners declare that the capital invested ın their industry 
approaches twelve millions, and the hands employed number 100,000, 
and one of Mr Chamberlain’s neighbours engaged in this business 
declares that “ıf the present conditions are not altered at once ıt will 
“mean ruin to our industry” These traders feel that they have special 
cause-for complaint of their treatment They had established a, 
considerable industry ın sugar-sweetened products ın the Continental 
countries which are parties to the Convention, and they were assured 
by the President of the Board of Trade that the lumitation of excise 
duty provided for in Article III would be available for their protection 
Dealing with this matter the Pome Minister himself promised, on the 
Third Reading of the Bull, that 1f ıt should prove that this was not the 
case “it would be the first and immediate duty of the Government 
“of this country to protect them by legislation” When the British 
representative at Brussels asked whether this interpretation of Article « 
III was correct, he received a reply in the negative, and when he 
moved at a later date that this view of ıt should be adopted, he was 
left in a minority of one Thus bounty-fed confectionery and other 
‘produce may be manufactured ın and exported from countries which 
compete with us, and even freely sent into this country, while similar 
privileges abroad are deniéd to our manufacturers It must also be added 
that the definite promise of the Prime Minister, made in August, 1903, 
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remains unfulfilled Up to the present fruit-preserving has not beer 
so injuriously affected, as the rise in sugar was counterbalanced | 
by a fallin fruit, owing to an abundant crop, but the yam manufacturers 
are seriously alarmed as to the prospects of the immediate future 
Disastrous results have already been produced among the working 
people Many factories are closed and in others short tıme ıs being 
worked and fewer hands are required, so the ranks of the unemployed 


_ have been swollen in a season when, apart from any such cause, there 


is far too much, distress 

The great development in the confectionery trade and allied 
industries was due to the low prices at which commodities chiefly 
composed of sugar could be sold It ıs said that there are 30,000 
or 40,000 small shopkeepers who make a living by distnbuting these 
sweetstuifs This great class, which has sprung up in recent years; 
feels that its existence 1s threatened, as ıt depended almost entirely 
on low, prices But the greatest sufferers of all are the general 
consumers of sugar It seems probable that prices will soon have 
reverted to what they were thirty or forty years ago, and if so, this 


will cause a far-reaching change in diet amongst the working 


and lower middle classes The average annual consumption 
of sugar was over ‘90 lbs per head of the population, but this 
has already fallen to about 80 Ibs, even this lower figure means 
that in a family of five 8 Ibs are eensamed per week, as much money 
will now have to be paid for 4]bs as the 8 lbs would have cost four 
years ago, and unless the income available for food expands as the 
price rises, no resource will be left to the poor except to cut off their 
supplies 
However successful, then, this Convention may have been for the 
immediate purpose which its authors had in view, it must be admitted 
that ıt has produced ‘far-reaching effects in other quarters Lord 
Percy, a member of the Government, claims that it 1s “a successful 
“illustration of the policy of Retaliation” But on whom have we 
“retaliated”? Not on our trade rivals in Germany or France, they 
are sending us as large a portion of our sugar as ever, and they are 
making us pay twice as much for it ‘The Government are only 
“retaliating” on the British people, manufacturers and workers alike, 
by depriving thgm of raw matenal and food Compared with the 


_ great sugar-using industries that of the planters in the West Indies, with 


its annual production valued at about two milhons sterling, seems very 
trifling The needs of the many at home have been forgotten in the 
attempt to provide for the very few at a distance, the greater has 
been sacrificed for the lesser, and there need be no cause for surprise 
if, when the opportunity 1s given to them, the people of this country 
take such steps with regard’ to this unfortunate experiment as will 
prevent anything of the kind from being attempted in the future 


THOMAS LOUGH. 
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PORT ARTHUR STOESSEL’S PROMISE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HE tst of January was a red-letter festival in the annals of the 
Japanese people and a day of mourning for the Russian 
bureauciacy Never since the disgraceful surrender at Narva* had 
the flag with the blue cross of the Russian Empire been thus hauled 
down before the flying standard of a triumphant enemy Never 
since then had any great Muscovite fortress been taken otherwise 
. than by storm Never in history were “yellowskins” of the Far 
East triumphant over the “ever victorious” troops of the White Tsar. 
The utter defeat ot the Russians at Austerlitz and the fall of 
Sebastopol—which, however, neither capitulated nor lost its garrison— 
struck no such terrible blow at Russia’s self-love and prestige as the 
surrender of the “impregnable” citadel of the Extreme Orient 
“Impregnable” ıs the epithet For at a banquet given there in 
October, 1903, just three months before the outbreak of the war, the 
fortress was officially declared by its commanders to be absolutely 
impregnable —officially Therefore, to-day it 1s wrong to say that / 
it was made to be taken Yet fifteen months later ıt surrendered to 
“yellow men ”—who had they been the beleaguered would never have 
capitulated—and Jeremah’s lamentations over Judah became 
applicable to the “chosen people” of to-day “Her adversaries are 
“the chief, her enemies prosper her children are gone into , 
“captivity before the enemy” 

But at least the defence of Port Arthur was magnificent! Truly, 
so magnificent that most of the chroniclers, ın praising the endurance 
of the besieged quite forgot the wonder-working spirit of ‘the 
besiegers and when we read the impassioned panegyrics composede 
in honori of the indomitable General Stoessel, we can hardly get 
nid of a vague impression that ıt wag he who wrested that “strongest 
“citadel of the world” from the troops of the Mikado Unquestion- 
ably the wonders really worked by the Russian soldiers and the proud 
words imprudently and ‘frequently uttered by their commander 
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warranted the wide-spread belief that ‘the garrison would never 
capitulate No Russian garnson, ıt was proudly said, was capable of 
that, and least of all would they surrender to mere Japs, heathen 
yellowskins As long as a single soldier remained, Stoessel would go 
on fighting the good fight And having stood out to the bitter end, 
he would sell his hfe dearly He himself had said it Killed he 
might be, but he would never give in. His countrymen at home had 
reason, therefore, to speak in glowing terms of that heart of oak, and 
naturally felt that however the war-storm might break, ıt could never 
‘bend ‘him Foreigners likewise, impressed by the siege and the 
defence, remarked that that magnificent epic must have an appropnate 
ending: the hero would probably blow up his last stronghold and 
bury the enemies of his Tsar together with himself beneath its 
massive ruins Samson Agonistes But come what might, there 
would be no parleying with the yellow heathens That at all events 
was out of the question Alas, poetic justice was not translated 
into the prose of reality 


GENERAL STOESSEL’S ARITHMETIC CALLED IN 
QUESTION 


And yet General Stoessel’s personal friends contend that he kept 
his word and achieved the impossible He fought, they say, until 
he had not one sound soldier in his decimated army Literally, not 
one And they offer proofs of the statement To his “great 
“sovereign ” he telegraphed three days before the end with the pathos 
of simplicity and the arithmetic of the idealist “The garnson 1s 
“suffering from scurvy There are ten thousand men under arms 
“but all of them are il” All of them Not one sound man in the 
whole ten thousand! And, what was worse, every day three hundred 
of these, he added, were being struck off the active lst and put in 
hospital, where some fifteen thousand sick and wounded already lay, 
most of whom—one of his officers affirmed—had no chance of 
recovery Was ever commander reduced to such a miserable plight? 
Could the greatest of the world’s mdomitable heroes have done more 
than Stoessel accomplished? These questions were re-echoed 
throughout the world on the day of Rort Arthur’s fall And now the 
General's critical fellow-countrymen at home are answering them with 
hard facts and official figures larded with uncouth ejaculations This 

eis the gist of what they say 

The Japanese published an inventory of the men and ammunition 
taken over by them at Port Arthur, and it differs largely from 
Stoessel’s Very largely General Nogi found in Port Arthur no 
less than 22,491 healthy soldiers, 6,500 marines, 531 captans and 
heutenants of the land forces, 57 colonels and majors, 200 naval 
lieutenants, 8 generals, 4 admirals and some hundreds of volunteers— 
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an a word, 32,207 fighting men, exclusive of the 15,000 sick and 
wounded And foreign correspondents who saw them describe them 
as hale, hearty fellows who bore no signs of illness, hunger or fatigue 
Now, between 32,207 healthy, able-bodied men and 10,000 invalids 
there is a difference which would strongly appeal to the commander 
of a beleaguered fortress for recognition His friends in Russia admut 
this, and urge that the General was, pethaps, too shaken to perceive 
ıt It was, probably, terror, says a St Petersburg journal, that caused 
him and some of his officers to paint their pictures of Port Aithur 
in such dismal colours But what a gruesome light is thrown on the 
horrors of the siege by this awful fact—if it be a fact—that hardened 
warriors like Stoessel and some of his personal fnends were so 
bewildered and stunned as to mistake 32,207 sturdy soldiers for 
10,000 invalids without one sound man among them! Truly no siege 
known to history was as the siege of Port Arthur! But whatever 
hardships the Russians may have endured, the Japanese may 
also claim some recognition, while they have very good reason to 
rejoice at the results One would hardly be surprised to learn 
that they had begun a new era from the Ist of January, 1905 
Certainly that day might well be to the Japanese Yellow Race what 
the Purim Festival was to the chosen people of olden trmes That 
‘fateful morning on which General Stoessel in gala uniform on a 
prancing charger rode mto Swishiying to deliver up to a 
yellow heathen the symbol of Russia’s power, the impreg- 
nable fortress with its garrison of over 30,000 healthy men, 
82,670 artillery projectiles, 30,000 kilogrammes of powder, 24% 
millions of rifle cartridges and two months’ provisions, marks the 
lowest ebb of Russia’s fortunes since she joined the community of 
European States and the highest spring tide of Japan’s Not even 
205 years ago, when the Duc de Croix and: his troops surrendered to 
Charles XII of Sweden, was the Tsardom ın such low water as to-day 
The Tsardom—but not the nation; the bureaucracy which squandered 
men and money, not the people whose self-denial provided them 
The īst of January was the day of judgment for the absolutist 
régıme ın Muscovy, and possibly the day of new buth for the masses 

there.* : 

* Public opimon in Russia 1s becoming less favourable Wo Stoessel The 
Byzantinism of his telegrams to the Emperor is especially obnoxious to the people 
It 1s urged that his certitude that the Russian troops at Port Arthur owed their 
success to the prayers of “the little Mothers the Empresses ” and “the little Father 
the Tsar ” might on the lips of a peasant sound naive and touching, but are grotesque 
in the dispatchsof the General It 19 also greatly resented that he never once 
mentioned ın his despatches the invaluable seyvices of ihe commander of the fortress 
of Port Arthur, General Smirnoff, who created that citadel out of financial driblets 
and a granite cliff Butit may have been a question of conscience with the brave 
general, his friends plead, for if he honestly ascribed to the prayers of the imperial 


court the feats achieved by Smirnoff, why should he ever mention that General’s 
namé? It would be rank disloyalty to thank a comrade for feats traceable to the 


prayers of httle fathers, little mothers, or little brothers at court. Honour to” 


whom honour 1s due 
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WHAT THE LOSS OF PORT, ARTHUR REALLY MEANS 


The fall of Port Arthur was no merc reverse to Russian arms, it 
was a frightful disaster Nor was it a militaty and naval disaster 
only it was a political calamity as well, the full force of which the 
bureaucracy will probably yet be made to feel For before autocratic 
Russia could be deprived of her great stronghold in the Far East, she 
had first to lose her whole naval squadron there, while her troops had 
to Be defeated ın a series of sanguinary Jand fights, and to be driven 
, with great slaughter from the fastnesses of Laoyang Hence, the 
taking of the “impregnable” fortress by the Japanese ought not to 
be contemplated as an isolated episode of the campaign, it ıs the 
resultant of a number of decisive military events, of battles, fought 
and lost oh land and ocean, the finale of a grandiose drama played on’ 
the shores of the Yellow Sea 

And if it 1s impossible to gainsay the significance of the event, it 
1s not easy to disguise ıt plausibly, as early mishaps in the war were 
disguised “It was part and parcel of Kuropatkin’s plan,” used to 
be the running Russian commentary on each of that General's retreats 
and defeats™ The same, or nearly the same remark, is now being 
made by a section of the Press about the loss of Port Arthur “It 
“was built to be taken, it fulfilled its purpose admirably, keeping 
“100,000 Japanese busy in the Liaotung Peninsula” But as the 
Kusskta Vedomostz points out, the allegation is false The citadel 
was built to be kept, not to be lost That was the aim and object of 
its hundied forts and batteries That, too, was the meaning of its 
umpregnabilty, duly ascertained and proclaimed officially fifteen months 
ago And a fortress ıs not made assault-proof if 1t 1s destined to be 
taken Last May, when the investment of the Peninsula began, 
there were about 50,000 men and 2,000 officers there, and over 1,000 
guns Only madmen would put them there to be captured, and 
,€ven many madmen would hesitate to do it Again, the greatest 
naval squadron that ever went to the bottom of the Pacific has been 
lost in connection with the “impregnable” fortress Neither, let us 
hope, was that included ın any sane and sober plan of campaign The 
Russians, then, were fairly beaten by their enemies, fairly and 
thoroughly, and their hopes were blasted In short, the man who 
reads as he ruts understands the significance of the fall of Port 
Arthur, the very cooles in Hindoostan and Chima knew what to 
, ‘think when they heard that the great granite symbol of Russia’s 
power had gone No experts, German or other, assuring them that 
it had fulfilled its destiny, could hope for a hearing In fact, Russia’s 
“face” requires more “saving” since then than can be effected under 

* The one honourable pod as was the Moscow Journal, Russkza Vedomost,, 


which throughout the war spoke out as frankly as the Press regulations allowed, 
and always most truthfully 
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a genial statesman with half a century of peace before him and 
enoimous gold reserves to draw from 
For Port Arthur was not one of those petty strongholds which are 
made to stop the enemy’s advance for a time and then to be carried 
It was not created for the purpose of gaining time for the commander 
of the forces in Manchuria and enabling him to concentrate a strong 
army near Mukden In order to gain time, it would have been 
necessary and sufficient to build temporary forts on the route from 
Manchuria: to Corea. But the Liaotung Peninsula was not the 
proper place And that is why Port Arthur plays but an msigmificant 
role ın the Manchurian operations, which were not sensibly influenced 
by anything that went on around the fortress Doubtless, if Oyama. 
had had the 100,000 men who were investing the citadel, he would 
_ have harassed Kuropatkin in early autumn, and rendered his position 
* between the Taitstho and Hunho much more difficult than ıt was 
But an essential difference ıt would not have made That, at least, 
is the view of unbiassed military experts. Oyama might have driven 
Kuropatkin to Tielin instead of Mukden, whereupon a difference 
of 70 to 80 miles in the site of the Russian winter quarters would 
have resulted But httle else For if Port Arthur kept 100,000 
Japanese busy round its walls, those 100,000 men ın turn compelled 
Kuropatkin first to detach an army of 40,000, under Stoessel, from 
his Manchurian forces, and later on to alter his plans and to weaken 
his forces by sending detachments to releve the garrison Ina word 
Port Arthur proved a failure It was not impregnable, ıt capitulated 
instead of fighting to the last, and it cap:tulated with over 32,000 
strong, healthy men within its walls Tiuly, a terrible humiliation 
for the State which swayed the world on the strength of its military 
greatness 
Japan, then, has carried out her plan of campaign to a successful 
‘issue She now possesses, practically, all that. she originally wanted 
Corea is a vassal State of the Mikado JIntersected by Japanese 
railways, tramways and carriage roads, occupied by soldiers and 
exploited by colonists from Nippon, it 1s bound in time to become 
a province of theisland Empire Port Arthur, whence Russia, France 
and Germany drove the Japanese nearly ten years ago, now fhes the - 
flag of the rising sun, the whole Peninsula acknowledges the sway 
of Mutsuhito, the Muscovite has been driven Out of southern 
Manchuria, and revenge—that sybtle pleasure peculiarly sweet to 
oriental minds, which scrupulous Europeans enjoy only in its idealised 
form of “divine retribution ”—has been thrown in over and above 
Therefore Japan ıs very willing to make peace War lays a heavy 
burden on her people, and the longer ıt is borne the more enfeebled 
the nation will become Of Muscovy the self-same remark holds 
good; but there ıs no nation there to act upon it No nation, only a 
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bureaucracy which draws on the people for financial resources and ; 
yet denies the people a voice in the question of peace or war Hence 
the autocracy has no intention of sheathing the sword Why should 
it? It 1s fighting for its own existence, fighting with the help of the 
people who are its enemies at home, and whom it pays with money 
borrowed from its rivals abroad And it can raise as much money 
for the campaign as ıt wishes from the disinterested Teuton and from 
French rextzers thirsting for good investments 


WHY RUSSIA “MUST GO ON WITH THE WAR” 


“Russia,” all these money-lenders affirm, “is bound to go on with 
“the war, and ıs quite able and ready to pay for it” That is true 
enough if by “Russa” we understand the bureaucracy But it 1s. 
less true 1f we mean the masses on whose broad shoulders rests the 
weight of the Tsardom For they seem to have no interest whatever 
in continuing the struggle, while they possess very strong motives for 
giving it up Even if victory with her graceful palm branch stood 
visibly awaiting Kuropatkin’s soldiers, ıt would seem dear to them | 
at the price, and after all ıt might even turn out to be a curse in the’ 
guise of a blessing But the Russian people cannot afford to pay 
for it The Imperial Government, indeed, is wealthy, with plenty of 
money to spend and to squander , but the masses are underfed, 1ll-clad, 
physically Ccegenerating And all social layers seem to be agreed. 
that this condition of things must soon be mended or ended Mean- 
while the war will be carried on vigorously , Kuropatkin ıs to have , 
800,000 men at his orders, Oyama’s forces must be driven back out 
of Manchuria, Port Arthur, which the enemy will have fortified, must 
be mvested and retaken—a work of at least two years and a half, 
say military experts Two more years and a half of a brutalising war! 
And then? 

And the end will not be even then For the Russians are fighting 
not merely for Port Arthur, nor for Manchuria, nor for Corea, nor for 
all three countries together Their amm differs very widely from that 
of their enemies, a circumstance which English politicians in particular 
have generally failed to grasp It 1s only nght, these sympathisers 
declare, that Ritssia should fight on until she gains some victories ın 
Manchuria, or elsewhere But, then, it 1s not for isolated victories 
that “Rusdia” is making the terrible sacrifices under which her people 
are staggering Her aim was defined’ by no less an authority than the 
Tsar of all the Russias himgelf in the letter which he wrote to 
Alexeyeff early last year, when he was appointing Malkharoff to the 
command of the squadron And there he stated clearly and 
emphatically that the object of the war, so far as Russia was concerned,, 
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was “domination over the Pacific ”* And, as Great Britain, the United 
States, Japan and China know, “domination over the Pacific” will 
not follow even the expulsion of the Japanese from Manchuna and 
Corea and the retaking of Port Arthur In truth, it would not be 
fully attained even by the annihilation of the island Empire And if 
the fight be carried on until it is attamed, until Russia 1s really 
mistress of the Pacific, ‘strange happenings will modify the course 
of history, certainly the war-record will then be broken by the 
monarch who until lately was known as the Prince of peace And 
not only until lately Certain of his subjects still maintain that such 
a sanguinary war would but strengthen his claim to be regarded as 
the ,world’s Prince of peace, for with Russia mistress of the Pacific 
there would be no further occasion for,misunderstandings or hostilities 
On the other hand, unless and until she obtains this commanding. 
position she will feel impelled, after the conclusion of peace, by her 
Chnistianising mission, to prepare for a future war against heathen 
Japan. 


H 


1. “RUSSIA MUST FIGHT ON FOR THE SAKE OF 
CHRISTIANITY ” 


N 

With such an outlook on the future and with the shadow of the 
great ruined citadel darkening their present vista, the Russian people 
rang out one of the most disastrous and rang in one of the most 1ll- 
omened years of their history Their trust in Providence seemed 
shaken together with their faith ın the infallibility of their rulers For 
they had looked for vast advantages over the enemy from their gilded 
cons, their numerous saints and their gorgeous rites and prayers If 
he God of Russia, as Stoessel encouragingly called Him, had so often 
favoured His chosen people at the expense of tolerably good Christians, 
it was reasonably expected that He would literally blot out mere 
heathens for the good of His spoiled children No greater faith has 
any ancient people ever reposed ın its tribal or national_deity than 
that which bureaucratic Russia still places in hers Her organ, the ` 
Novoye Vremya, expresses it in many ways —on the 25th December, 
for instance, by modifymg the words of the Gospel Thus “Glory to 
“God ın the highest and on earth glory to the great Russian State!” 
and equally aptly in some remarkable versest which appeared on, 
Christmas Day among the literary productions suited to that season 
of peace and good will It must ebe admitted that°devotion to. 
Christianity—as they understand 1t—is, in one shape or another, at 


f 


* Cf CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, May, 1904, p 616 
t By the poet Fofanoff 
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the bottom of all the bureaucracy’s strivings Here is a specimen of 
the Neo-Orthodox hymn to the Star of Bethlehem — ~ 


“ Burn, thou hallowed star, more brightly, 
Hallowed star of Bethlehem ! 
O Lord God, do Thou send succour, 
Millions unto Thee are calling i 
Strengthen us for we are fainting, 
But our foes, that savage rabble, 
Do thou sweep away, aye drown them, 
As Thou dealtest with the vile herd 
Driving them along and drowning 
On the shores of Gennesareth ! ” 


The same authontative journal sarcastically but pertinently asks how 
deep 1s the veneer of Christianity over European peoples who cah 
look unmoved at the successes of yellow heathens “Christianity!” 
xt exclaims elsewhere, “what crimes are committed in thy holy name!” 


t 


THE HARD TERMS OF THE NEW LOAN 


The ease with which “Russia” can borrow money from abroad 
serves almost as a positive inducement to her to carry on the war 
Her neighbours are eager to turn an honest million or two by advancing 
several hundred millions of francs or marks to the creditor who has 
never broken her commercial word, conscious that honesty ıs the best 
policy un finance Thatis why the French Republican, being logical, 
is a firm friend of Autocracy, which he believes to be the only form 

` of government suited to the primitive Russian people and conducive 
to debt-paying For 1if the autocratic were to give way to a democratic 
framework, much more than the old frame would disappear, and ıt 
z5 quite on the cards that the financial axiom quoted above might 
be disregarded The people might set up a plea of international 
infancy, repudiate debts which they had not themselves contracted; 
and turn the coupons into mere waste paper And the bare possibility 
of such imquitous dealing makes respectable Republicans shudder 
Happily, as yet there is not the faintest symptom of repudiation or 
msolvency, bankers, therefore, make hay while the sun 1s shining 

This time it “was the turn of German and Dutch financiers But 
it ıs not inconceivable that besides those two visible groups there 

ə were others invisible Jt may be that a syndicate of the principal 
bankers of the chief money-lending countnes participate in these war 
loans, whereby, as ın icebergs, the greater part of the group, far below 
the surface, ıs well out of sight, Unless this be the case, ıt is not 
so easy to account for the circumstance that nowadays belligerent 
States cannot utilise the rivalry of the different markets to obtain 
better terms than those offered to Russia and Japan 
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The new 44% per cent loan of 500 million German marks (25 million 
pounds) is said to be an exception to this rule, showing a much higher 
appreciation of Russia’s credit on the part of Germany than was 
displayed by France last year The terms are far more favourable 
That at least ıs the verdict of many Russian newspapers, which 
profess to be delighted with the conditions And if the borrower 
1s content, nobody else has the nght to complain ‘But, as a matter 
of fact, the Germans and the Dutch were not a whit more indulgent 
than the Frenchmen On the contrary they seem to have been more 
exacting still Thus, in the first place, the Russian Government had 
to waive its right to convert the debt or to redeem it for a period of 
twelve years Besides, the holders of obligations are entitled, after 
six years and again three years later and also at any time after the 
lapse of twelve years, to present them for payment at par In other 
words, if the obligations are below par, the holder can then call for 
the full amount of the nominal capital, whereas if their market value 
1s above par he can go on receiving his 434 per cent for twelve years 
Over and above all this, the Russian Government abandons its right 
to levy a tax of any kind on the obligations ` 

Those are decidedly hard conditions for a State which 1s financially 
so sound as Russia claims to be To one of them 1n particular the 
Finance Minister was verv loth to assent The length of time for 
which Governments usually give up their nght to effect a conversion 
or redemption ıs seldom more than ten years That ıs looked upon 
as the maximum In May last year, when the five per cent loan was 
issued in the form of bonds of the Imperial Treasury, the Government, 
in view of the high rate of interest, claimed and obtained the nght 
of redeeming the loan after the lapse of five years In the present 
case theicredit6rs insisted on twelve years, and in spite of the high 
interest, the relatively low price of emission and other conditions 
favourable to the holders, the Government was forced to assent The 
secret arrangements made by the financial group—and, in Russia, the 
price at which the bankers take it over, the rate of commission and 
other expenses are generally kept secret—are said by the Press to 
be unusually mild But financiers who know affirm that the Russian 
Treasury will realise barely 9034 per cent of the nominal sum That 
means that the rate of interest ıs in reality not 4% butes per cent and 
that for 452 million marks received, the Russian Government must 
pay back 500 millions, and if we further take nto consideration the 
stipulation to refund the nominal capital in full after six years} ıt 
appears manifest that Russia’s credit, however high, does not materially 
assist her to borrow for war purposes on easy terms Each new loan 
1s contracted on conditions less favourable than the preceding one, 
at which curiously'enough the most influential Russian journals express 
their unbounded delight 
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IS IT SAFE TO LEND MONEY TO THE BUREAUCRACY? 


“Our finances are sound, our credit 1s high,” these patriotic organs 
afirm But German and French bankers shrug their shoulders, as 
they read, yet go on advancing money to the Russian Government 
because they are keen on making large profits For out of every 
milhard roubles borrowed during the war, from 50 to 60 millions 
stick to the hands of the bankers Yet they run no nsk, for it ıs not 
they who keep Russian scrip, they merely distribute it to people 
who believe the flattering things written of Muscovy and are certainly 
unaware that the salient point in the history of Russia’s indebtedness 
is the rapidity with which it increases Between the years 1889 and 
1903 the national debt grew by 50 per cent (from 4,423 milhon roubles 
to 6,644 millions) to say nothing of the guaranteed railway debentures 
which amount to another thousand millions The economic mainstay of 


this vast structure of financial indebtedness—the caryatides of the 


edifice, so to speak, are the peasants They must play the part of Atlas 
The land—the exhausted, heavily taxed land—is the groundwork of 
everything Industry 1s but a hothouse plant to which nobody now looks 
for fruits It 1s devoid of Russian capital, of a solvent home market, 
of an educated working class In short, ıt 1s a white elephant Hence 
the Finance Minister must apply the screw to the peasantry, whose 
tax-paying powers have long been strained to the very utmost 

In other words, the gold currency, propped up at present by enormous 
quantities of the precious metal—available reserves they are called,— 
is not beyond the sphere of danger Its doubtless easy to exaggerate 
the economic penl in Russia, and ıt comes natural to paint the picture 
in sombre colours But, on the other hand, the unvarnished truth ıs 
neither bright nor pleasant The Tsars Government has to pay out 
vast sums of money every year as interest on its foreign debt, as 
freight for the ocean transport of 1ts wares and for the expenses of 
its travellers and tourists abroad The money needed for those annual 
payments must be drawn either from the export of produce or from the 
available gold reserves It will come from the former source so long 
as the balance of trade 1s active, z e, so long as the exports are largely 
ın excess of the imports But when that season has passed and the 
balance of trage becomes passive, the reserves of the precious metal, 
and with them the gold currency itself, must go, unless, indeed, foreign 
nations should be willing to keep on lending Russia money m order to 
enable her to pay them their interest But as yet the balance of 
trade ıs active Hitherto the exports, while fluctuating very 
considerably, were on the whofe appreciably greater than the imports 
In 1891 the difference to the good amounted to 328 millon roubles, 
In 1903 to 261 million roubles Now, if the exports sold abroad had 
consisted of manufactured wares, the result might be welcomed as a 
good symptom, because ıt would proye that Russian industry was self- 
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supporting But, unhappily, the staple export 1s corn, of which the 
peasant sells more than he can dispense with And therein lurks the 
double danger For, apparently, he must not only go on starving 
himself in future, as in the past, but he will have to increase the 
proportion of corn he parts with to foreigners in order to keep pace 
with the ever greater demands on Russian gold On the other hand, 
the influence of the new commercial treaty with Germany may keep 
‘down corn exports or lessen the proceeds of their sale And,then —? 
The bankers who floated the loan did not answer that question It 
is not certain that they asked ıt Certainly the investors did not Of 
the German mvestor some one remarked that he would rather eat well 
than sleep well Tu las voulu, Georges Dandin! 
« It 1s not umpossible that the Government may hit upon some new 
expedient and may tap fresh sources of financial wealth It is not 
impossible But the signs and symptoms do not lead one to suppose 
that the Fiance Minister 1s on the eve of such a discovery And 
meanwhile itis understood that a new French loan will soon follow the 
new German loan, that'a sensible addition to the large quantity 
of paper money ın circulation within the Empire will forge another 
lnk in the cham of Russia’s indebtedness, and! that the balance of 
foreign trade will grow necessatily less and less favourable in 
consequence of the war From these and other data competent 
financiers, whose shrewdness and experience are above criticism, draw 
the practical conclusion thet the scrip which ıs good for speculation 
may be very dangerous for investments In time, no doubt, the petty 
investor will also learn the same lesson, but he may have to pay déar 
for it As the present ıs not the future and patriots are not prophets, 
the Muscovite Press 1s jubilant, German journals are sympathetic and 
trustful, the gold reserves are enormous and the Minister of Finance 
has no more idea of floating a new loan in France than he had a 
month ago of issuing one in Germany 


RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION ` 


As no two individuals are affected ın exactly the same way by a 
bout of illness, so no two nations pass through a social, religious or 
political crisis with identical symptoms and changes The differences 
are sometimes so very considerable that one can hardly believe they 
are mere matters of degree That explains why so many foreigners 
are disappointed ın what they term the Russian “Revolution ” Special 
correspondents from France, Belgium, Italy and many other countries 
hurried off to St Petersburg a short time ago to chronicle the ‘course 
of the Great Slav Upheaval—a worthy theme for ready pens But, 
according to Prince Meshtshersky, most of these are now disgusted 
at the slowness or tameness of events. no barricades, no fighting, 
no mass executions, nothing but vague talk of Zemstvos, 
Upravas, Volostnoy, Sood and other institutions, the names of which 
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do not always throw clear pictures on to the mental retina of the’ 
foreign Pressmen “When 1s the revolution beginning?” ıs one of 
the questions which they put to their Russian friends, and they smile 
incredulously when told that it has already begun Sensational 
happenings are in demand, while the supply consists mainly of 
addresses, speeches, and toasts at banquets! In truth, however, those 
seemingly harmless mamifestations are the commencement of the 
Russian awakening, call it revolution ıf you will, which cannot by its 
nature be short, but, protean ın its shapes and clumsy ım its methods, ` 
may last throughout the century i i 
“Russia 1s now passing through a period of anarchy and revolution ” 
These words were wnitten quite lately by Prince Trubetskoi, President 
of the Moscow Zemstvo, to the Minister of the Interior And he had, 
he says, made a similar statement to the Tsar a few days before 
I endeavoured to make clear to the Emperor that what was now 
occurring was no mere disturbance, but a revolution I further tried 
to bing home to him what ıt ıs that 1s driving the Russian people 
into a revolution which it did not wish for and which his Impenal 
Majesty 1s 1n a position to ward off The present state of affairs 
is extremely dangerous for the whole of society and particularly 
menacing to the sacred person of the Emperor 


Nothmg that an outside-observer could say would add to the dread 
significance of those words They are unparalleled ın Russian history 
Indeed, the mere circumstance that a representative of the titled 
nobility and the Zemstvo could have penned them and then continued 
his daily occupations unmolested marks a change which ıs itself 
equivalent to a revolution 


THE NATION WORKS OUT ITS FATE UNCONSCIOUSLY 


What the least observant can hardly fail to note is that there 1s no 
longer a head shaping and directing the course of events in the 
Tsardom Certan forces are felt, certain things happen, the entire 
people drifts In some provinces the Dracoman methods, inaugurated 
by the late Minister Plehve, are still ın vogue, the Press being gagged, 
conscience cramped, personal liberty swept away In other provinces 
a certain spirit of toleration has begun timidly to assert itself _ Else- 
where, again*the very ukase of his Majesty the Emperor has been 
severely suppressed. while the sharp communiqué of his Government 
has been jubilantly published Here a police ofacer is murdered, 
there” bombs are thrown at Imperial monuments, ın another townt 
thousands of workmen march m procession carrying red flags and 
crying, “down with the autocracy! ”, in a fourth mines are exploded 
under railway bndges,t in a fifth arson 1s resorted to on a tremendous 
scale,§ and skirmshes between workmen and gendarmes culminate 


* At Czenstochau ın Poland t At the town of Zawiercic 
t At Lodz, the great industrial city of Poland § Baku 
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in serious bloodshed Old and new ministers resign, Governors 
General imperceptibly recede from their posts, scientific institutions, 
learned professions, local councils, members of the nobility, individuals 
and guilds of the merchant class, the peasant masses, band themselves 
together to struggle against the autocracy, which, Archimedes-like, 
1s solicitous only for its circles For Russia such an unwonted 
condition òf things ıs truly revolutionary and chaotic The only 
business which 1s still conducted with that calm deliberation which 
one 1s wont’ to associate with the heads of a Government: ıs the 
mobilisation of troops and the despatch of reinforcements to the army 
and navy 


THE UKASE SUPPRESSED IN SOME PARTS OF 
RUSSIA 


To calm this excitement, to evolve order out of chaos, the Impenal 
Ukase was issued It is a remarkable document, inasmuch as it 
frankly admits the existence of almost unbearable grievances—chief 
among which, as I pointed out in my article last month, ıs the substitu- 
tion of personal caprice for statute law—and generously undertakes to 
remedy them That ıs undoubtedly a large concession, however much 
it may resemble a simple act of justice The great difficulty to be - 
overcome 1s how to realise it, and cnitics fear that the methods officially 
recommended will prove inadequate Law, ıt 1s urged, was violated 
by officials acting deliberately and systematically It 1s still being 
suppressed by officials acting deliberately and systematically Yet 
the Government hopes to restore ıt through officials acting deliberately 
and systematically, this time, however, against their own interests Is 
the Government in earnest? Russians ask And if so, will the 
officials be equally in earnest? 

Everybody knows that the Russian bureaucrat loves the ilegal, 
the arbitrary But 1t would not be easy to discover a more piquant 
illustration of this than the fact that the Emperors Ukase, which was 
published ın Australia and New Zealand as well as in Japan and Peru, 
was suppressed in certain parts of his own dominions by his own paid 
officials The procedure may seem somewhat strange, but the state- 
ment is unimpeachable It was officially suppressed Two important 
documents were issued by the autocracy one òf them, the Ukase, 
containing the Tsar’s promise of reforms, and the other the Govern- 
ment communiqué, contaming a warning to the men who had 
petitioned for them But in some places the Emperors own officials 
refused to allow his Ukase, which was telegraphed from St Petersburg, 
to be published, whereas they had the communzqué printed Excess 
of religion or religiosity, some people say, was the cause of this strange 
-whim they applied to the Imperial Ukase methods applicable only 
to religious writings “A most important Act of the Government,” 
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writes a respectable Russian journal,* “the Imperial Ukase to the 
“Senate, was not printed here (in Penza) in any of the telegrams, 
“whereas the Government communiqué of the 26th December was 
“duly published in the journal of the Government of Penza, and being 
“unaccompanied by the Ukase, caused a somewhat strange 
“impression” No wonder 

In Kostroma, the city where the first Tsar of the Romanoff 
Dynasty accepted his election to the throne, the Emperor's Ukase was 
also suppressed There is a Government journal there which issues 
supplements embodying the telegrams of the Russian Telegraphic 
Agency And the Administration 1efused permission to print the 
Impenal Ukase among these despatches But it, published the 
communiqué The bitter powder ıt administered, but withheld the 
jam There 1s, however, a second Press organ in Kostroma which 
attempted what the Government. journal had neglected, it printed 
the Ukase among the telegraphic messages, and when these were 
bought up by a loyal people, ıt issued a second series, but, the 
Administration, formed of the audacity of these pressmen, forbade © 
them to go on and suppressed the edition 


THE REFORMS BRING NO SOLUTION 


So long as that ıs the temper of officials, ıt seems hopeless to expect . 
them to substitute law:for individual caprice And yet ıt is they, and 
they only, who are charged with the execution of this and indeed of 
every other reform A bleak outlook, people say, for lovers of legality , 
and yet not wholly hopeless Ifthe bureaucracy rose to the level of the 
situation, if ıt acquired the degree of self-denial which we are wont 
to associate with saintship, if ıt courageously cut off its mortifying 
members, renounced its secular privileges and punished with severe 
pains and penalties acts which it hitherto regarded as claims to distinc- 
tion, then perhaps some stay of judgment might be expected of Fate 
But not otherwise 

That the Government should have put the elaboration of the 
reforms ın the hands of the most bureaucratic institution of the Empire 
is symptomatic It ıs still more remarkable that it should have 
published a sfew hours subsequently to the Ukase an official 
communiqué which was drawn up in a guos ego tone, the asperity of 
which provoked extreme bitterness and dashed even moderate hopes 
The very worst time for a Government to threaten a people 1s when ıt 
is actually giving way to them and granting their demands, and it 
seems doubtful wisdom to follow the advice of certain citizens and 
strengthen the tottering pillart of autocracy, yet at the same time to 

* Russkia Vedomosit, 12th Janan 1905 
t His | Majesty calls law "the most important pular of the throne of the autocratic 


empire.” 
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stigmatise those citizens as public enemes* The strongest objection 
taken to the conciliatory methods of the Imperial Ukase may be 
expressed thus none of the reforms are thorough while the means 
employed to realise them are notoriously inefficient If that state- 
ment be true—and it has not yet been refuted—the national ferment 
1s not likely to subside 

Most of the reforms are mere patchwork, say the Liberals, not 
fundamental improvements Thus if the Tsar were minded to 
reinstate law in its rightful place, he would, they argue, have created 
a special guardian to watch over it in the shape of a legislative 


chamber If a serious intention existed to assure the independence of, 


the law .courts, some wide-reaching change in the machinery of 
Government would have been recognised as necessary For forty 
years.ago the courts were made independent by Alexander II, and 
to-day they are still independent—on paper How are they to be 
rendered independent in reality if the behest of a Tsar and forty years 
in which to execute it were inadequate? There is no reason, they 
add, why fifty years hence Alexis II may not issue a Manifesto or a 
Ukase promising to make the Law Courts independent 


PERSONAL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY REFUSED 


But xf a Parliament was refused, a palliatrve, which the Emperor 
himself seems to suggest, might have been adopted with excellent 
results. Martial law prevails, has for more than twenty years 
prevailed, over a laige part of Russia. Haigh officials are empowered 


to condemn, not criminals only, but the very best subjects the | 


Emperor has,to loss of liberty and other penalıtıes, without appealing 
to the representatives of the law One man ıs judge, jury and 
executioner Here ıs an example of ıts operation A few days ago 
M Nachaloff, the Russian poet, returned home from Kargopol, a dreary 
place in the Asiatic Government of Olonetsk, where he was 
condemned to stay, and where dangerous criminals are kept His 
crime, however, was not dangerous he had published in the Kursk 
Journal, wth the Censor’s express authorisation, a poem but had 
dated it “May tst,” which 1s, as everybody knows, the e working man’s, 
annual holiday—a sort of revolutionary date! For that he has been 
in banishment in virtue of Martial Law which still exists and will not 


be wholly repealed Now until that measure ıs abolished, law will e 


, be an exile from Muscovy Yet there ıs no intention to repeal it 
Circumscribed it shall be, the Ukase Says, but not abolished “Patch- 
“work,” cry the Liberals, “not real reform.” 


' Thé Zemstvo agitators were hkened by the communzqué to the foreign enemy 
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In lke manner hberty of conscience remains a pium desiderium 
Limitations to the exercise of heterodox religions, “not expressly 
“mentioned in the law,” will be removed, but not the enthralment of 
conscience which the Statute Book sanctions What Russians ask 
for 1s the repeal of the clauses dealing with those who “fall away from 
“the true Church”* At present an Old Believer, who on passing a 
Church in the street devoutly makes the sign of the cross, if he uses 
only two fingers as ıs the wont of his co-religionists ın leu of three, 
which 1s the orthodox number, is punishable by law That, however, 
is done in the interests of Chrstiamity Ordinary people may fail to 
see where.Christianity comes in, and may pay the Orthodox Church 
the compliment of beleving that she can live and thrive and hold her 
own without any such pressure upon the consciences of other men 


But they are assured that they do not understand the Russian people ` 


The French mvestor, however, is now beginning to understand, and 
he advocates all these measures ex Soc, not in general, of course, but 
only for the Russian people In a similar way the Government 
compels nine-tenths of the Old Belhevers to call themselves officially 
members of the State Church, which they loathe as an assembly of 
Satan’s followers It may well be questioned whether the Orthodox 
Church gains much by the violence and the he 

The rights and wrongs of the various nationalities under the sceptre 
of the Tsar are likewise dealt with in the Ukase, but no problem arising 
from them 1s fully solved Their staple grievance 1s that their rights 
are narrowed in theory and often stifled in practice The Ukase 
maintains all those limitations “which are required by the present 
“interests of the Empire and the manifest needs of the Russian 
“people” The others, should the bureaucracy discover any, may be 
removed That ıs cold comfort for the Armenians and others who 
have not forgotten that every measure which they regard as oppressive 
was adopted precisely because it was said to be “required by the 
“present interests of the Empire and the mamfest needs of the 
“Russian people” 


SERGHEI YULYEVITCH WITTE REDIVIVUS 


While the Achillean shield for the peasants was being hammered 
into shape in the subterranean workshops, the public guessed by the 
mighty strokes on the anvil that no mere one-eyed Cyclops, but lame 
Vulcan himself had been charged with forging it The first clear 
“mtimation people had of the great Mimster’s second advent to power 
was the printing of his scheme for agrarian 1eform It was admirably 
drawn up, and it cauterized every wound it set itself to heal About 

* Laws on the Prevention of Crimes (Vol XIV) which forbid apostasy from the 
Orthodox Church and clauses 91, 92, 93, 94, 97 of the Penal Code which punish the 


non-Orthodox clergy for allowing members of the Orthodox Communion to take 
part in their worship 
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that one measure to which M Witte's name is attached there 1s no 
make-believe What it promises it achieves Still ıt has been 
criticised on the ground that it lacks originality And not without 
grounds, though certainly without reason Chere ıs not in fact a 
clause in M Witte’s proposals which was not laboriously worked out 
by the expeits who deliberated on the matter a couple of years ago, 
and suffered for their courage and convictions The Ministers 
project now assimilates the best suggestions they made But then ıt 
was M Witte’s duty to aim not so much at originality as at efficacy 
And he attained ıt fully His scheme, which occupies some hundred 
tmy pages, has driven the ponderous volumes of Plehve’s commission 
out of the field, and!has torn the vast web of Plehvean peasant legisla- 
tion into shreds Whatever may be urged against the other reforms 
foreshadowed ın the Ukase has no application tothis It ıs obviously 
a very great improvement, the results of which are certain to be far- 
reaching and durable Huis name will therefore go down to future 
generations of Russians as the great benefactor of the peasantry Thus 
the inaction of Fate, hke that of Fortune, may sometimes be, 
dexterously corrected 


FROM THE COMMITTEE OF MINISTERS NO 
SOLUTION IS EXPECTED 


dt 1s mmpossible to touch upon any domain of public progress in 
Russia just now without encountering characteristic tokens of M 
Witte’s activity there They are always characteristic, but not always 
sympathetic And not only has that statesman shaped the theory of 
reforms, but he is the head and brains of the body of officials which 
is now translating that theory into concrete reality The Committee 
of Ministers has been not appropriately described as the most bureau- 
cratic institution of the bureaucratic Empire Among its members 


are five Grand Dukes and one Pobedonostseff. And :t ıs that bureau- ; 


cratic department which is charged with the task of curbing and 
chaining bureaucracy for ever Szmzlza sımılzbus Happily political 
homcepathists are numerous in Muscovy, and their faith would move 
high mountains | 

And mountains must in truth be moved before the ‘regeneration 
promised will become visible to the many At pf€sent only the 
obstacles in the way are seen clearly And M Witte’s Committee 1s 


~ 


itself included among them This augurs ill of the future, but ife 


rumour speak tiue, 1t 1s not surprising For already that body has 
thrown out several practical proposal» which, if they had passed, would 
have proved that the Committee at least was in earnest For example, 
in Clause I of his Ukase the Emperor declared his resolve to see that 
in future the law is fulfilled “by all authorities,” and to insist that its 
a non-fulflment shall bring with it legal responsibility for every 
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“arbitrary act” And he left the Committee to say how that determi- 
nation had best be enshrined in the Statute Book One of the 
members thereupon laid a Bill before the Committee enacting that in ' 
future every Minister and other high official shall be hable to be 
impeached, tried and punished for arbitrary and illegal acts Clearly 
that was the practical corollary of the first paragraph of the Ukase 
But ıt was successfully opposed by an overwhelming majority and 
defeated, and will now be heard of no more Festina lente 

It 1s expected that about the beginning of March the work of the 
Committee will have been accomplished If much of ıt resemble the 
scantling just examuned, it will send a thrill of pleasure or pain to the 
hearts of very few But however well ıt may fulfil the allotted task, 
its debates and decisions, from which the public 1s ngorously excluded, 
have already ceased to arouse real interest Nobody can give what 
-he does not possess and the degree of liberty for which a large 
section of the Russian people is craving is not in the gift of the 
Committee of Ministers 


WHY RADICAL REFORMS ARE INCONCEIVABLE 


Moreover, few people in Russia have any faith in a revolution from 
above, and those who possessed that faith in the days of Alexander 
II have long since lost ıt During the past fifteen years the general 
: course of domestic policy has been radically changed several times 
Twice the structure of municipal and rural institutions was transformed, 
twice agrarian reform was begun but not completed -A wholly new 
problem was artificially created that of migration froty one part of . 
the Empire where land ıs scarce to another where it is abundant 
New obstacles have been put in the way of those who profess non- 
orthodox faiths The political mghts of the habitants of the 
frontier provinces have been taken away or curtailed Armenians 
have been deprived of their Church endowments, martial law has 
been spread over the best part of Russia and personal liberty abolished 
there That is a brief summary of the work of the past fifteen years 
And that work, of retrogression was begun immediately after a period 
of real,and generous reforms The Imperial Ukase itself vouches for 
the accuracy of the summary Moreover, the Impenal Manifesto of 
March, 1903, wich was also “the beginning of a new era,” shows how 
much may be promised by the Tsar in his generosity and how little 
may be given by the bureaucrats in their- greed of power 

The Liberals hold that if the reforms are patchwork, the conditions 
of the case do not allow them tp be anything else The Autocracy. 
is one and indivisible, and none of its essential parts can be removed 
without bringing down the whole structure It is a vast system of 
protection from outside influences, and if the free air of heaven were 
once let ın, much of what 1s most characteristic would crumble away 
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at its touch like a papyrus of the age of Rameses the Great Industry, 
which is withering away, is protected by prohibitive tariffs, the 
consumption of alcohol by pressure exerted by officials, superstition 
by an émbargo on schools and books, the Orthodox Church by pains 
and penalties against all its members who cease to assent to its 
teachings, Autocracy itself by the Chinese wall erected against 
foreign literature, and by all the unjust expedients with which Plehve 
and his predecessors linked his name And ın such a State radical 
reforms are inconceivable 
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THE STRUGGLE WILL GO‘ON 


Meanwhile chaos prevails | Mimisters and Governors General 
resign, officials are murdered, workmen on strike are arrested or 
shot, universities and high schools are closed, congresses are 
forbidden, newspapers suppressed, what ıs permitted in one province 
is severely punished in another In a word, the Ukase has not yet 
succeeded in paralysing the causes or even modifying the symptoms 
of the situation Prince Meshtshersky, whose views are said to 
reflect those of the court, dolefully asks “Where is the Government ? 
j , Everybody perceives the unruly scholars, so to say, who, 
“having broken out of school, are seized with an irresistible impulse 
“not only to rate the Government but to demand a Constitution 
“But nobody discerns the Government Everybody who reads the 
€ Government Messenger 1s aware that there are Ministers, but nobody 
“descries théSeavernment All people noting the signs of 
“weakness are becoming uneasy and are asking where ıs the 
“Government? aye, and putting the question with a feeling of anxiety 
“for the’Tsar, for their country, for their house ”* 

Thus, the two sections stand opposite each other, and the Committee 
of Ministers may find ıt an arduous task to get them to conclude a 
truce Vast forces and a complete organisation are on the side of 
autocracy, enthusiasm and enterprise mark the activity of its enemies 
The Government champions have sometimes heat of head, while those 
of the people possess continuous heat of heart But the strength of 
the revolutionary movement hes principally ın the men who set it 
astir, in their intellectual ideas and moral strivings And many of 
them may be fairly described as the salt of Russia. Uhhike the French 
of the middle of the XVIII century, the Russians know no 
distinction of class interests, nobles, merchants, peasants are united. 
the clergy, too, either wield little authority or have no pleasure in 
withstanding the people The struggle then ıs between the entire 
nation and an army of officials which largely outnumbers the troops 
which were at Kuropatkin’s disposal a few months ago j 

Impatience of the disorder and misery which they are not allowed 

* Grashdanin, No 97, page 21 
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to end or assuage 1s driving many politicians and other men of more 
than average intelligence into fierce demands for a Democratic 
Constitution or a Socialist Republic* And it ıs evident that if the 
progress of the reform movement be slow, it ıs not unlikely to be 
attended by violent storms and Enceladic upheavals Even now, at 
purely scientific or technical meetings and at banquets of men who 
passed the best part of their lives in the laboratory, the schoolroom 
or the hospital, we seem to hear the ground-swell of subdued political 


' passion 


HOW THE STRUGGLE WILL PROBABLY END 


Combining the many shadows of coming events which are cast in 
the plane of the present, I feel inclined to think that one of the most 
important changes which will take place, without a rising or any other 
species of violence, will be the calling together by the Tsar of some 
popular assembly And the process of which that act will be the 
culmination I picture to myself somewhat as follows A time will 
soon come when even to the few who still delude themselves that 
Russia may yet overmaster Japan the hopelessness of their hope will 
have become apparent Then the ways and means of concluding 
peace will constitute the Sphinx question Why, about a matter 
seemingly so simple as this, there should be any difficulty or hesitation, 
will be understood by those who perceive that the war begun by the 
bureaucracy against the vital interests of the Russian people can be 
ended ‘only by the defeat either of the Japanese or else of the 
bureaucracy Everybody ın Russia feels that, and feeling thinks 
with trepidation of crossing the Rubicon The fateful step can be 
taken only if the people share the responsibility of the Crown and 
offer immunity to their rulers And the Zemsky Sobor, or other 
assembly representing the Russian people, will be convened by order 
of the Tsar for the purpose of settling the question of peace and war, 
and also of bringing order into the financial and economic chaos in 
which the Russian nation is helplessly, weltermg The price which 
the Russian people may put upon these services will depend upon 
so many and such heterogeneous factors, that ıt would be idle to attempt 
to make any fuller forecast then this that the assembly thus convoked 
will in all probab#aty be the embryo of the future Russian Constitution 
There are numerous forces now operative any one of which may work 
havoc with the bureaucratic régeme In some of them, too, lurk 
solvents which are, perhaps, more potent than those which will flow 
from the conclusion of a humihatipg peace But nearest of all these 
forces in pomt of time is the necessity which presses upon the 
bureaucracy of admitting that it has failed in everything For the 


* At the Congress for general education held at Kieff in the second week in 
January one of the members, M Vassilieff stated that only a Democratic Republic 
would satisfy the Russian people 
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bankruptcy 1s material as well as moral Miıhtary and naval efficiency 
was the last and only achievement for which the bureaucracy took 
credit, and that claim, when put tothe test, was fouhd to be as untenable 


as all the others The general verdict then ıs “weighed in the - 


“balances and found wanting” à 


IS HUNGARY ON THE EVE OF A CATASTROPHE? 


Hungarian politics are usually a sealed book to the million, The 
skein seems too hopelessly entangled foi a bustling public to stop to 
unravel But the countrymen of Kossuth have now entered upon a 
phase of their national existence so fateful, so full of intense interest 
to Europe as well as to themselves, that an effort must be made to 
realise ıt Since the year 1867 the Liberal party has governed 
Hungary on the basis of an electoral jaw which everybody criticises 


as unjust* Still, matters moved more or less smoothly until two, 


years ago, when the Dynasty called for 20,000 additional recruits for 
both halves of the Monarchy Thereupon the Prime Minister Szell 
laid a bill on the subject before the house, but the minority, not satisfied 
with attacking it in eloquent speeches, killed ıt by means of a policy 
of obstruction This they were technically entitled to:do, and my 
friend, Count Apponyi, then President of the Chamber, was unjustly 
accused of favouring the obstructionisis, simply because he refused 
to exceed his powers Even the Prime Minister himself, who 
employed every constitutional weapon, could effect nothing because 
he, too, shrank from, illegality Hence, in June, 1903, he gave up 
the struggle and withdrew His successort induced the Crown to give 
way to the people and abandon the demand for the 20,000 recruits— 
one of the most painful humiliations ever put upon Kaiser Franz 
Josef—but as he-failed to obtain a guzd pro guo from Parliament, 
he also dropped the rems of power, which were seized by Count 
Stephen Tisza 

Tisza, ıt was said, came to rule with a rod of iron Accordingly, 
his advent to power embittered the Opposition, which obstructed as 
before until government became impossible Then the Premier 
threatened to change the rules of the house, whereupon the minority 
buried the war hatchet and. legislation was resume% Suddenly, in 
the last quarter of the old year, without rhyme or reason, Tisza came 
forward again with his new House Rules, which he endeavoured tg 
pass by a mere act of promulgation{ He did, in fact, pass them 
thus, but he failed to get any bengfit from them The Hungaran 
Parliament was turned into a veritable hell upon earth The Premier 
has not had a’stroke of work done ever since, not a Bill passed, not 


* At present there are 16 million inhabitants and only 900,000 electors ', s į 
+ Count Khuen Hedervary 
+ 18th November, 1904 
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a speech listened to Finally he was forced to dissolve Parliament 
and appeal to the people An interesting question, which was then 
put but has not yet been authoritatively answered, 1s, who wanted 
the enactment of Tisza’s new rules and why? Some say the Crown, 
and most Hungarians believe it 

To a still more mteresting question an answer has been volunteered 
What 1s the meaning of the dissolution of Parliament and the appeal 
to the electorate? The clerical party, which ıs ın closest touch with 
the Vienna Court, states openly that ıt 1s the last chance which the 
Emperor ıs vouchsafing lis people before taking a step which they, 
at any rate, will regard as a catastrophe Tisza himself has threatened 
his Hungarians with a national catastrophe 1f they do not give him 
a big majority in February, but 1s silent as to how it will be brought 
about The clericals say “Either the nation remaims true to Franz 
“Josef and the compromise of 1867, or else events will take place of 
“which we had rather not think”* 

Meanwhile the parties of the Opposition have been welded firmly 
together It consisted of the Men of ’48 led by the great patriot's 
son, Franz Kossuth, Count Appony1’s National party and the clerical 
parties Worth noting ıs the fact that Count Julius Andrassy, with 
a number of deputies who hitherto supported the Government, has 
gone into the Opposition camp But far more symptomatic of the 
situation 1s the fact that Count Appony:, who for thirty years has 
been an ardent defender of the Compromise of 1867, has now 
abandoned dualism, rejected the union with Austria and adopted the 
programme of the Men of ’48, who see Hungary’s salvation in a 
personal union only Apponyi and his friends have not merely made 
an alliance with Kossuth, but have entered the party under Kossuth’s 
leadership 

The Government .can largely mfluence the elections and cut down 
the numbers of the Opposition But even here there are hmits to 
its power, and there will be none to the acrimony and mgenuity of 
the Men of ’48 who are returned If they scourged Tisza with whips 
before the dissolution, they will scourge him with scorpions afterwards 
And then we may witness such a contest between the people and the 
Crown as has not been seen since ’48 
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T has been sad that every great man should be made the subject 
| of two biographies, differing widely in pomt of view , the one 
a chronological life, fully historical and critical, the other a psycho- 
logical life, written by an intimate domestic companion, which should 
be essentially a record of idiosyncrasy, fraught with the very feelings 
of the departed—that is to say, using a much-abused term ın its 
proper sense, a sentzmental biography The latter ıs, of necessity, 
the more difficult to obtain, for ıt rarely happens that the one who 
possesses the requisite knowledge has either the temperament or the 
skill to transmit it to the world as literature, nor, ıt may be. 
parenthetically remarked, 1s every famous man an inspiring subject 
for domestic biography The late publishing season has, however, 
given us two books that are notable examples of how absorbing 
this form of biography may be when we get just the nght combination 
of gifts and opportumity Mrs Creighton’s life of her husband has 
already been noticed in these pages, ıt ıs well-matched ın sincerity 
` and intimacy of portraiture by the “Memorials of Edward Burme- 
“Jones,” by G B-J, published by Messrs Macmillan and Co Lady 
Burne-Jones tells us that her husband always deprecated the writing 
of biography of any but men of action, but realising that some 
memorial‘ of him would certainly be written, he expgessed a wish 
that she should doit “For you now,” he said That, indeed, would 
not be enough ın itself, but Lady Burne-Jones ıs also able to let others 
know She makes no attempt to eulogise: the work of the artist, ° 
that work is merely recorded as a part—the greater part—of his life, ' 
and its appreciation is left to others “The writer’s sole aim has been 
to show us the man as she knew him, and as he was known to his 
intimate frends It ıs a wonderful revelation of an intensely 
mteresting and lovable personahty, a memory enshrined in pages 
that breathe “the tender grace of a day that ıs dead” There are 
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passages in this fragrant book too sacred for a reviewer to quote 
Each reader must find them for himself 
Burne-Jones 1s, of course, the central figure of these volumes, but 
ius frends, William Morris and Rossetti, stand out almost as vividly, 
and we get many interesting glimpses of Ruskin, Madox Brown, and 
other members of the circle Although as a schoolboy at King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, Burne-Jones showed considerable 
capacity in drawing, 1t was not until he met Morris at Oxford that he 
developed any inclination for a life of art Both Morris and Burne- 
Jones had gone up to Oxford bent on a clerical career, but “Art was 
“growing more dominant daily,” and in their third year, after a long 
vacation tour in France, they decided definitely that the clerical life’ 
was not for them In the following year Burne-Jones was introduced | 
to Rossetti, and with his’ encouragement and advice he left Oxford 
without taking a degree and came to London to give his whole life 
to art The story of those early days when Rossetti, Burne-Jones 
and Morris worked together ın jovial compamionship, ıs one of the 
most interesting parts of the book Burne-Jones was already engaged 
‘to Miss Georgiana Macdonald Lady Burne-Jones says — 
i l 


I wish ıt were possible to explain the impression made upon me as 
a young girl whose experience so far had been quite remoté from art, by 
sudden and close intercourse with those to whom ıt was the breath of 
life The only approach I can make to describing it 1s by saying that 
I felt in the presence of a new religion Their love of beauty did not 
seem to me unbalanced, but as ıf ıt included the whole avarld and 
raised the point from which they regarded everything Human 
beauty especially was ın a way sacred to them, I thought, and of this 
I received confirmation quite lately from a lady whom I had not seen 
for many years, and who had been ın her youth an obiect of wild 
enthusiasm and admiration to Rossetti, Morris and Edward 
She had lost sight of them long ago and lived abroad and seen many 
people since then, but her regard for the young artists she remembered 
was still fresh and she loved to dwell on their memory “Į never 
saw such men,” she said, “itwas being in a new world to be with 
them. I sat to them and was there with them, and they were 
different from everyone else I ever saw And I was a holy thing to 
them—I was a holy thing to them ” r 


je f 
Rossettı was the great ınfluence of Burne-Jones’s artıstıc lıfe It 
was not that Burne-Jones did much ın the actual study of painting 
under Rossetti, but his artistic ıdeals were almost entirely inspired ' 
by hm Writing of their early friendship, Burne-Jones says, “I 
“never wanted to think but aS he thought, and all he did and said 
“fitted me through and through” As long as he hved he never did 
anything without wondering what Rossett: would have thought of ıt 
In a letter to his friend in 1877 he says “No one in this world has 
“owed so much to another as I do to you, and pleasant as praise 1s 
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; ; 
“to an artıst I know I shall never ın my hfe take ıt for myself” The 
picture Lady Burne-Jones draws of Rossetti ın his earlier years is 
very wélcome, for the public have somehow come to judge him almost 
entirely by the dark days of his life, after a great tragedy had fallen 
upon him Here we get the Rossetti: who, before the tragic death of 
his wife, was the dehght of all who knew him “Rossetti was the 
“planet round which we revolved,” says Val Prinsep, “we copied his’ 
“very way of speaking All beautiful*women were ‘stunners’ with 
“us Wombats the most delightful of God’s creatures Medizevalism 
“was our deau ideal, and we sank our own individuality ın. the strong 
“personality of our adored Gabnel” His astonishing skill in 
composing nonsense verses on everyone he met 1s well known, and 
many of these verses have become public property, but I do not 
recollect the following, ın which he celebrates the business capacity 
of Gambart, the picture-dealer — 


There ıs an old he wolf named Gambart, 
Beware of him if thou a lamb art 

Else thy tail and thy toes 

And thine innocent nose 

Will be ground by the grinders of Gambart. 


When the change came ın Rossettt’s life the friends gradually drifted 
apart, an estrangement acutely felt by Burne-Jones. “It’s nine years 
“since he came to the Grange,” he writes in 1880, “—row he goes 
“nowhere and will see scarcely any one Four or five times a year 
“I go to spend a ghostly evening with him, and come back heavy- 
“hearted always, sometimes worse than that—it’s all past hope or 
“remedy, I think, and his best work has been done—and I don’t know 
“how it has all come about” Happily, the friendship with Morris 
was proof -against all things In later years there was a wide 
divergence of opinion between Burne-Jones and Morris on the subject 
of Socialism, but its expression never got beyond good-humoured 
“chaff,” as in an item entered by Burne-Jones in the account-book of 
“Morris and Co,” where a design for a stained-glass window ıs 
described as “Norse heroes on the sea, making for ‘other people’s 
“property ” 

The story of Burne-Jones’s early married life is tQld with much 
simplicity and charm In 1860, after a four-years’ engagement, ıt 
was suddenly decided, on the advice of Madox Brown, that they should 
be married without further delay “The conditions on which we * 
“started life,” Lady Burne-Jones says, “were, practically no debts, 
“except of work to Mr Plint, and the possession of about 430 in 
“ready money, and I brought with me a simall deal table with a 
“drawer in it that held my wood-engraving tools” They took up 
their abode in Bume-Jones’s bachelor rooms in Russell Place, now 
numbered as part of Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square “How modest 
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“the scale of our housekeeping was it would be hard to say, and also 
“how rich we felt, ‘we hve in great happiness and thankfulness ’ 
“was the clue given my fnend Charlotte as to our estate” It was 
not until four years later that they had made sufficient headway to 
take a house, first in Kensington Square, and afterwards, in 1867, the 
Grange, Fulham, their home for more than thirty years Alas! for 
the rusticity of Old Fulham There were high elms growing ın the 
North End Road in those days, and wild roses to be gathered in a 
lane out of it Yet, even seven years ago, the preserit writer 
remembers being urged to rent a flat which was pleasantly descnbed 
by the house agent as “overlooking Burne-Jones’s garden” 

A striking feature of these volumes is the never-failing humour 
of Burne-Jones’s letters and of the many comic sketches that enliven 
the text Yet, spontaneous as his humour was, ıt was always under 
control, and often with an undercurrent of wistfulness There was 
a strain of mysticism both in his art and in his outlook on life “I 
“love the immaterial,’ he writes in one of his letters, “you see it 1s 
“these things of the soul that are real—the only real things in this 
“universe” And of one whose hfe had wandered, but whose ideal 
of better things had never been lost “And that was really his life, 
“since ıt was what he would have liked ıt to be” ‘Towards the close 
of his: life he was saddened by a great sense of loneliness in his work 
—“as if no artist wanted the same things at all, and as if I must be 
“wrong” The methods of the “Impressionist” school were wholly 
repugnant to him, and as their doctrine of the excellence of unfinished 
work gained ground it became one of the most disheartening thoughts 
of his lfe To the clam made that “breadth” was gained by lack 
of finish he replied that breadth could be got “by beautiful finish 
“and bright, clear colour well-matched, rather than by muzzy They 
“do make atmosphere,” he said, “but they don’t make anything else 
“they don’t make beauty, they don’t make design, they don’t make 
“idea, they don’t make anything else but atmosphere—and I don’t 


“think that’s enough—I don’t think it’s very much” 


Of the many ofzter dicta scattered through these volumes, the 
following 1s specially interesting as touching on one of the most striking 
characteristics of Burne-Jones’s work — 


Of covffse my faces have no expression ın the sense ın which 
people use the word How should they have any? They are not 


å portraits of people m paroxysms—paroxysms of terror, hatred, 


benevolence, desire, avarice, veneration, and all the “ passions” and 
“ emotions ” that Le Brun ang that kind of person find so magnifique 
in Raphael’s later work—mostly painted by his pupils and assistants 
by the way It 1s Winckelmann, isn’t ıt, who says that when you 
come to the age of expression in Greek art you have come to the 
age of decadence? . Portraiture involves expression. Quite 
true, but expression of what? Of a passion, an emotion, a mood ? 
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Certainly not. Paint a man or woman with the damned “ pleasing 
expression”, or even the “charmingly spontaneous ” so dear to the 
“ photographic artist,” and you see at once that the thing 1s a mask, 
as silly as the old tragic and comic ‘mask “The only expression 
allowable in ‘great portraiture ıs the expression of character and moral 
quality. Apart from portraiture you don't want even so much, or 
very seldom ın fact you only want types, symbols, suggestions. 


Lady Burne-Jones has given us a biography that 1s at once arlife- 
record of deep human interest and an invaluable contribution to the 
history of English Pamting in the Victonan era. 

An excellent short study of “Burne-Jones,” by Miss Fortunée de 
Lisle, has recently been added to Messrs -Methuen’s “ Little Books on 
“Art” The biographical sketch 1s very well written, while in the 
chapters devoted to the artist’s work there 1s both sympathy and 
insight A useful bibliography and a list of the artist's pictures, 
drawings and designs are appended 


t 
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The latest addition to Messrs Hodder and Stoughton’s “Literary 
“Lives” Series is a very interesting study of “John Bunyan,” by the 
author of “Mark Rutherford” Mr Hale White 1s exceptionally 
qualified to be the interpreter of “the poet of Puntanism ,” for he 1s 
himself imbued with all that ıs best in the Puntan spint, and yet 
possesses an intellectual detachment that enables him to view Puritan 
belief and conduct with a sense of their limitations as well as their 
abiding strength He sees in Bunyan not merely the poet of Puritan- 
ism, but also of something greater-—“of a certain class of experiences, 
“incident not especially to the theologian, artist, or philosopher, but to 
“our common nature He takes us by the hand and whispers to us, 
“Ts it thus and thus with thee? and tlien he tells us he has gone through 
“itall and by God’s mercy has survived” This 1s the distinctive note of 
the book—the insistence on Bunyan’s universal appeal, transcending 
all theological subtleties, and going straight to the experience of life, 
“with its hopes and fears, bright day and black night A 

Mr White has so many admirable things to say of the man and the 
spirit of his writings thdt one regrets that he should have devoted so 
much of his space to a detailed summary of Bunyan’s principal works, 
though ıt would be rash to deny the necessity in a book dealing with a 
writer more often talked about than read We have here excellent 
expositions of the “Life and Death of Mr Badman” and the “Holy 
“War,” as well as the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which should gain many new 
readers for the less famous works ° But it is on his masterpiece that 
Bunyan’s fame must always rest What ıs the umque power that has 
given him this distinction of being the only Englishman that has 
contrived a wholly successful allegory? Spenser, with a far wider 
range of imagination, with infinitely greater culture and literary skill, 
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and with much of the Puntan spirit and moral purpose, essayed a 
similar task, yet, considered as an allegory, the “Faerie Queene ” must 
be pronounced a failure Spenser’s personifications of virtues and vices 
are mere abstractions, never for a moment holding the readers ımagına- 
tion as living men and women The reason, or at least one of the 
reasons, would seem to be, as Mr Sidney Lee remarks ın an interesting 
comparison of Spenser and Bunyan in his recent book,* that while 
Spenser and Bunyan both possessed intense imagination, Spenser’s 
was far more extensive “Spenser failed where Bunyan succeeded 
“through the defects of his qualities, through excess of capacity, 
“through the diversity of his interests, through the discursiveness of 
“this imagination” Bunyan, on the other hand, had a singleness of 
purpose and a narrow intensity of imagination that enabled him to 
endue his analogues between the moral and material worlds with life 
Nothing ıs more striking ın his wonderful allegory than the variety of 
the characters and the vividness of their portraiture They are types, 
representing large classes of humanity, but they are also individual men 
and women who interest us by the force of their own personalities 
Southey said that Bunyan being so imaginative himself does not tax 
the imagination—“he saw the things of which he was wnting” No 
one who has read Bunyan’s confessions in “Grace Abounding” can 
doubt that he saw visions as well as dreamed dreams, and that many 
of his pictures stood out from the eye In our own scientific age this 
objectiveness would be ascribed to neuropathy, but rf ıt be disease, ın 
Bunyan’s case it left the intellect vigorous and unimpaired to the end 

Bunyan’s character has suffered much from his own self-upbraidings 
for wrong-doing in his early days As was not uncommon with the 
Puritan mind after conversion, a sudden sense of sin magnified all past 
wrong-doing, however venial, into enormous transgression, and Mr 
White does well to warn the reader that when Bunyan tells us he was 
the ringleader “in all manner of vice and ungodliness,” his scale of 
iniquity was not ours Beyond a proneness to “cursing and swearing ” 
it 1s difficult to say what were the sins of which Bunyan accuses himself 
He was not a drunkard, nor was he unchaste Southey, taking the 
accepted character, calls him a blackguard, but, as Mr White justly 
says, “a blackguard who was not loose with women, who did not dnnk, 
“and whose spirit trembled when he saw wicked things done by those 
“who professed goodness, could not have been the blackguard of to-day 
“Bunyan must have been original even when he was unregenerate” 
One of the most interesting chapters ın this book is that contaming 
the author's final reflections on “Bunyan and Puritanism” in relation 
to the wider world I quote M? White’s “last word” — 


Puritan:sm has done noble service, but we have seen enough of ıt, 
even in Bunyan, to show that ıt ıs not an entirely accurate version of 


* “Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century ” (Constable) 
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God’s message to man It is the most distinct, energetic and 
salutary movement ın our history, and no other religion has surpassed 
it ın preaching the truths by which men and nations must exist 
Nevertheless we need Shakespeare as well as Bunyan, and oscillate 
between the P2lervim’s Progress and As You Like It We cannot bring 
ourselves into a unity The time ıs yet to come when we shall live 
by a faith which 1s a harmony of all our faculties A glimpse was 
caught of such a gospel nineteen centuries ago in Galilee, but it has 
vanished 


Messrs T C and E C Jack have recently issued a beautiful edition 
of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” which, from the artistic excellence of 
its wllustrations, will be known as “The Byam Shaw Bunyan” There 
are, in all, thirty drawings by Mr Shaw, very successfully reproduced 
in colour Both in originality of conception and sureness of execution 
they deserve high praise The text 1s set in the clear, large type of 
the “Edinburgh Waverley,” and altogether the volume well justifies 
its publisher’s description as the most distinguished edition of “The 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” yet published 
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Another beautifully illustrated book ıs “The Old Road,” by Hilaire 
Belloc, with illustrations by William Hyde (Archibald Constable and 
Co) As was manifest in his delightful book, “The Path to Rome,” 
Mr Belloc ıs a walker of genius who knows there 1s but one way to 
learn the meaning of a country-side, and that not the way of the 
motorist and the cyclist He has lately been explonng the old 
Pilgrim’s Road, the prehistoric track that runs, or ran, between 
Winchester and Canterbury, and ın the present handsome volume 
he gives us his itinerary In the first part he discusses the antiquity 
of the road, and the causes that determined its route and development, 
with a dissertation on the philosophy of roads in general, ın the latte: 
half we have a diary of the journey taken to recover and map out 
yard by yard all that could be recovered of the Old Road. The 
monograph ıs of great topographical interest, but readers who expect 
a companion volume to “The Path to Rome” will be a httle 
disappomted Mr Belloc has for once allowed his striking personality 
to be subdued by his subject, in the second part especially he 1s 
so éccupied with the archzological detail of his survey th&t his narrative 
loses much of the buoyancy that is one of his chief charms as a writer 
Occasionally we have a characteristic digression, but the author checks 
himself almost m the moment of stepping off the straight and narrow 
path, and resumes‘his survey with «increased sobriety What, for 
instance, could be more provoking, to those who know how Mr Belloc 
can write, than the following passage “We went unhappily and in 
“the fog, regretting the baker’s cart which had taken us along many 


“mies of road so swiftly and so well a cart of which I have not 
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“spoken any more than I have of the good taverns we sat in, or of 
“the curious people we met (as, for instance, the warrior at Farnham), 
“because they are not germane to such an historical essay as 1s this” 
© I do not wish to be misunderstood Mr Belloc has not written a 
“treatise” in the dry-as-dust sense of the term, but a very interesting 
archeological work, with many illumimating passages and much charm 
of literary style, and had he not published his other travel-book 
his present relevancy would seem a thing to be commended As 
it 1s, with such pleasant memories of what our author can do in this 
way, we want to know all abéut those inns, and the warrior at Farnham, 
and many other things, subjectrve and objective, that must have 
happened to Mr Belloc during his journey Perhaps he will give us 
a supplementary volume 


The old British road from Winchester to Ganera 1s probably , 
the oldest pre-Roman monument ın England Other prehistoric roads ' 


have, for the most part, disappeared, but a considerable portion of 
this track has been preserved Of the whole 120 mules some 
80 miles are well known, and of the remainder Mr Belloc has been 
able to trace all but two mules, although he admits that some parts 
are conjectural He ascribes the preservation of the road to three 
main causes first, the Canterbury pilgrimage, secondly, the establish- 
ment of a turnpike system in the eighteenth century, thirdly, the 
chalk Winchester had just lost its old importance, and with 
Winchester the road from that old capital to Canterbury, when the 
murder of Thomas à Becket made Canterbury, after Rome, the chief 
shrine of Christendom The pilgrimage saved the road, and made 
it a sacred way until the Reformation A constant stream of pilgrims 
—trom Ireland, from Wales and the West of England, from Brittany 
and Spain—converged on Winchester, thence to find their way to 
‘Canterbury Second in the causes of survival came the turnpikes 
It 1s an instance of the irony of history that the turnpike system, by 
inducing people to use the old rough tracks on which there were no 
tolls to pay, was one of the principal causes of the revival of the 
old roads ıt sought to supplant But of all the causes which have 
contributed to the survival of this ancient track perhaps the most 
important ıs that the greater part of ıt lies on chalk, which 1s admirably 
adapted to getan impressions, and at the same time, being — 
for tillage, ts in httle danger of disturbance 

For the illustrations in this volume there can be ee but praise 
Mr Hyde has exactly caught the spirit of our Southern counties, and 
reproduces it in his drawings with extraordinary fidelity and charm 

Readers of Mr Belloc’s bodk will find another account of the Old 
Road in “The Canterbury Pilgrimages,” by H Snowden Ward, 
recently published ın Messrs A. and C Black’s “ Pilgrimage Seties ” 
Other features of interest are a biography of Thomas à Becket, an 
account of “The Cult of St Thomas,” and an excellent summary of 
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Chaucers “Canterbury Tales” The volume ıs well illustrated from 
photographs by Mrs Ward 
z % X & 
\ 

Mr Francis W Hurst’s excellent monograph on “Adam Smith,” 
contributed to Messrs Macmillan’s “English Men of Letters” 
Series, could not have appeared at a more opportune time than 
the present, when the doctrmes enunciated in “The Wealth of 
“Nations ” are being assailed on all sides by powerful interests Dunng 
the past two years the name of Adam Smith has been on the lips of 
many people who have but a vague idea of the man and his work In 
the present volume we have just what was wanted a lucid and attrac- 
tively-written exposition of Smith’s economic theories, and an 
interesting portrait of the man himself The portrait 1s, ın some 
respects, the more important, for there 1s an idea, sedulously fostered 
by Protectionists, that the author of “The Wealth of Nations” was a 
mere college professor, unacquainted with the world and human nature, 
who dealt with abstractions ın the seclusion of his study N othing 
could be further from the truth If there were ever a lover of the 
concrete, it was Adam Smith His great work 1s a storehouse of facts, 
and he never mistook words for things Although absent-minded, as 
many great thinkers are, he was a keen observer of the world around 
him “With a wonderful knowledge of history, law, philosophy, and 
“letters, he combined an intuitive insight into the motives of men and 
“the unseen mechanism of society” Nor was he unpractical The 
University records show that, during his thirteen years residence at 
Glasgow, he did more college business than any other professor “He 
“audited accounts, inspected drains and hedges, exammed encroach- 
“ments on college land, and served as college quzstor, or treasurer, 
“with the management of the library funds, for the last sıx years of his 
“professorship” Dunng the years 1764-66 he travelled in France, 
gathering first-hand knowledge and forming friendships wherever he 
went, while from 1778 onwards he was a Commissioner of Customs, 
and was frequently consulted by the Government on questions of 
economic policy So far from being a mere theorist, Adam Smith’s 
greatness ıs that he founded his political economy on the science of 
human actions and conduct, aad embodied it ın a book that caaembe 
understood by any reader of average intelligence 

Since Mr John Rae’s “Life” appeared in 1895, the discovery of the 
“Lectures on Justice and Police,” edited by Mr Edwin Cannan, and 
published in 1806, has furnished new and important materials, which 
have been utilised by the present biographer in his interesting study 
of the growth of Smith’s economic and social ideas’ These lectures, 
composed some dozen years before the publication of “The Wealth of 
“Nations,” contain what 1s practically a rough draft of that work, and 
enable us to follow the gradual development of its theories before they 
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took their final shape Another valuable ‘chapter is that ın which the 
author deals with Smith’s Free Trade doctrines in their relation to the 
present day I quote a passage from Mr Hirst’s praise of “The 
“Wealth of Nations” — i 


Adam Smith writes as one who has applied his mind to definite 
problems, without neglecting a wider field of letters and learning. 
The store ıs rich and the steward ıs bounteous. So far from being 
an isolated study of abstract doctrines, political economy is treated 
` from first-to last as a branch of the study of mankind, a criticism of 
their manners and customs, of national history, administration and 
law Even when silencing a battery or throwing up a counterwork 
he is very seldom disputatious or doctrinal ‘He appears,” says 
Wakefield, “to be engaged ın composing, not a theory, but a history 
of national wealth. He dwells, indeed, on principles, but nearly 
always, as ıt seems, for the purpose of explaining the facts which he 
narrates” There 1s no scarecrow of thin abstrations and deterrent 
terminology flapping over the pages to warn men off a dismal science. 
The laws of wealth unfold themselves lıke the incidents ın a well-laid 
plot. It was left for his successors to show how dull economics 
might be, and how suitable for the empty classroom of an endowed 
chair - > 


Messrs Methuen have recently published a handsome edition, of 
“The Wealth of Nations” which has some special features that should 
commend it both to the student and the general reader The various 
editions published in the author’s hfetıme have been collated so that 
the reader can follow the alterations, omissions and interpolations made 
from time, to time The editor, Mr Edwin Cannan, has also supplied 
an excellent introduction, a full marginal summary, and an exhaustive 
index g 

% * Æ x 

Messrs George Bell and Sons are issuing a cheaper edition of Mr 
Henry B Wheatley’s “Pepys,” to be completed in eight volumes 
Although: portions of the famous Diary were published, under the 
editorship of Lord Braybrooke, as early as 1825, Mr Wheatley’s 
edition, originally published in ten volumes, 1893-99, was the first 
to give this fascinating record ın its entirety, with the exception of 
a tew.passages that cannot possibly be printed The annotation 1s 
also much fuller than in other editions The present re-issue, four 
volumes of which have already appeared, will contain the complete 
text of the Diary, and all the Notes as given ın the onginal edition, 
the extra volume of “Pepysiana” only being omitted 

Another reprint of special interest is Sir George Trevelyan’s 
“American Revolution,” which\Messrs Longman are now publishing 
= ņm a cheap three-volume edition The first volume, originally 
published as Part I, has been largely re-arranged, and in part 
re-wnitten. 

A. READER 
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THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE AS ADVOCATE OF WAR. 


ICHOLAS II and his subjects are at odds on the question of 

war and peace, and Fate stands by mdulging ın her usual bitter 

ironies Foritis the prince of peace himself, men say, who 1s become 
specral pleader for war The monarch who thirteen months ago 
reassured a Grand Ducal sceptic and said that having begun his 
reign in peace he would end it in peace, to-day insists on waging war: 
till a whole nation bleeds to death A well-intentioned monarch who 
is said to hate bloodshed: And he insists despite the forecasts of 
his officials, the wishes of his people, the advice of ms mimisters and 


the entreaties of humanity Azkanasıus contra mundum Super- ` 


latively wise must be the man whose wisdom weighs down that of a 
people of 140 millions, and more infallible than a Pope must he be 
who claims to be in the nght against the whole world. Yet that 
appears to be the claim which 1s virtually set up for the Tsar of All the 
Russias by his fervid supporters Doubtless that 1s a crude way of 
putting the matter, and what the Emperor himself would probably say 
is this “If I now make peace, I implicitly admit that my Far Eastern 
“policy was aggressive and unfair, or else that ım spite of its justice ll 
“now yield to force while ın possession of the means of making night 
“orevail In either case I should be handing over Russia bound hand 
“and foot to universal contempt, and to that my coffaciencé cries 
“veto” Besides this argument, which 1s theoretical, there is a practical 
consideration which must appeal forcibly to the Tsar Defeated 
abroad, the Autocracy would be utterly discredited at home, therefore 
to maintain its existence in Russia 1t must go on fighting until it wins 
in Manchuria. 

And that ıs where the shoe pinches the nation “ Why should we 


“perish by myriads m Manchuria, in order that our rulers may go on ' 


“treading us under foot m Moscow, Petersburg, Kieff, Odessa? ” ask 
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the people ‘who bear the brunt of the war, paying most of the money- 
tax and the blood-tax For they never warmed to the Far Eastern 
policy of the Autocracy But they fought bravely withal, were 
thoroughly and fairly beaten, and would now fain draw the practical 
consequences from their defeat Forty years ago one of their most 
exquisite writers, Goncharoff, described Japan as the representative of 
Asiatic barbansm Forty years! But during that period, with very 
short pauses, the Russian Autocracy has waged war against science, 
literature, religion and self-government, while the “ yellow barbarian,” 
recognising with marvellous quickness of intuition that knowledge and 
freedom are power, has been engrafting them on his nation And now 
the rôles are changed “It 1s no longer the Japanese people who are 
“barbarians contrasted with us, ıt 1s we Russians who are savages 
“when compared with them With shame we feel their cultural 
“supeniority”* “The Japanese have won because they cultivated 
“freedom and enlightenment We have to do likewise, and in order 
“to begin,we must first make peace” That is the popular way of 
looking at the problem ° 

The promises of victory lavished by the Autocracy fall upon deaf 
ears For the current coin of the rulers in their transactions with the 
people has hitherto consisted solely of promises And one and all have 
proved delusive What grounds are there now for hoping for even a 
partial success?’ None Have the Russians more men than the 
Japanese? The official organs of St Petersburg answer ın the affirma- 
tive “many 'more” But the same journals gave the number of 
Russian troops in Manchumia shortly before the war at half a milhon, 
when ın truth there were only 40,000 And once unveracious, always 
unveracious, say the Russian people A year’s war, which was to have 
_ delivered over Japan to the Muscovite soldiery, has given Corea to the 
Japanese, taken Port Arthur from the Tsardom, driven the Russians 
from Southern Manchuria, and annthilated the first Pacific Squadron 

“But let us not be unjust,” wntes a Liberal papert “In this war 
“we have made at least one most precious conquest, which to some 
“extent recompenses us for our losses ın human lives and in the fruits 
“of our secular toil That conquest 1s the widespread conviction that 
“the social organism which was hitherto identical with Russia is 
s absolutely good for nothing At present the utter rottenness of our 
“bureaucrafic machine has become manifest to all Therein lies the 

“stand conquest of the war” 


WHY PORT ARTHUR HELD OUT UNTIL 
JANUARY, 1905 7 


Weighed and found wantıng, the Autocracy has been unfortunate 
even ın its military champions Some of these are men whose partisan- 
ship would damage even an excellent cause ‘The greatest of them all 


* Nasht Dn 13th January, 1905. at Nasha Shisn, gth February, 1905. 
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was General Stoessel who—quite recently bracketed with Julus Cæsar 
and Napoleon—is to-day accused openly, loudly, persistently of 
qualities which, “not to put too fine a point upon it,” are unsoldierlike. 
A Russian officer of high rank who has‘returned to St Petersburg from 
Manchuuia is one of his most serious accusers This gentleman, whose 
reputation for truthfulness and acumen 1s high, recently told a circle 
of literary men in St Petersburg that General Stoessel was known to 
be in favour of surrendering Port Arthur last June General Stoessel, 
the hero, whose right hand was strengthened by the prayers of the 
Little Mothers the Empresses, advocated surrender so early as June? 
So an Army contractor affirmed—a Russian who had escaped from 


the beleaguered city, passed through the Japanese cordon and joined ` 


his countrymen in Manchuria. And this ıs how he told the story to 
the high officer, and to all who cared to hear him “Stoessel is eager 
“to throw up the sponge He wants to capitulate, but his officers won’t 
“let him If he persists, they are going to seize and bind him and 
“keep him locked up” A calumny? Surely it could be nothmg more 
than a base calumny That was the conclusion to which the high 
officer felt that he ought to come, and he accordingly sought out one 
of the highest military authorities at the front and requested him to 
have the contractor questioned and silenced But the highest military 
authority available said that he knew that the story was substantially 
true Substantially true? To what extent? Well, ıt was under- 
stood, he answered, that the General held surrender to be the best 
policy, and considered that great civic courage was needed to advocate 
it But ıt was absurd, he added, to say that the officers would seize 
and bind him That would not be believed by men conversant with 
military law and usage The person to render General Stoessel 
harmless was the commander of the fortress, General Smirnoff And 
he might be relied upon to do it And so the Army contractor was 
allowed to go on telling his story 

“General Stoessel displayed marvellous civic courage in capitulating 
“to Nogi,” one journal recently remarked ‘Truly ‘marvellous civic 
courage , But it was manifested in war time, just as the general who 
commanded the troops in St Petersburg on the 22nd January 
displayed great military dash and recklessness ın peace tıme “Why,” 
asks a Russian paper, “do the Japanese content themselves auath 
“displaying only military courage in war, and only civic courage in 
“peace?” The answer to that question hes at the root of Russia’s 
destimes ~ 


THE SOLE ARBITER OF*WAR AND PEACE 
To the foreigner the situation seems somewhat anomalous the 
Russian people reluctantly supply the money and the soldiers which 
the campaign has heretofore swallowed up and seems likely to go on 
annihilating The Autocracy, it 1s complained, has contnbuted 
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nothing but officials who appropriate much of the money and almost 
all the rewards , And now the people, after having lost hundreds of 
milhons sterling and almost a quarter of a millon men, cry “halt! = 
confessing that the Japanese are their superiors and further avowing 
that even if they could beat the enemy they would not be justified in 
sacrificmg the requisite funds and soldiers For they renounce 
Manchuria, and with it the entire Far Eastern policy of the Tsar To 
‘these considerations, however, the Autocrat ıs inaccessible Standing 
on a higher plane above the mere crowd, he can see very much further 
than they Therefore he can also judge better That at least 1s the 
contention of the Autocratic Party Anda twelvemonth ago no public 
man ın Muscovy would have dared to call ıt ın question To-day it 
is almost universally demed Swift and thorough are the changes that 
mark progress in contemporary Russia. 

A curious historical anecdote which occurs to me brings the vastness 
of that particular change ınto strong relief The hero of the story 
was Tsar Nicholas 1, whose personality seems to have differed widely 
from that of his descendant of the same name, and the time was during 
the siege of Sebastopol Prince Orloff was come to report upon a 
battle in which the Tsar’s troops had suffered defeat And having 
finshed his narrative he added “I dare not hide from your Majesty 
“the fact that ın the city this news has occasioned a good deal of 
“murmuring among the people” The monarch’s eyes flashed angutly, 
and he struck the table with his fist as he shouted “What’s that to 
“them? It’s none of their busimess”* Now, that exclamation aptly 
characterises the respective parts played by ruler and ruled in the 
Russian Autocracy “The people supply men and money and we do 
“the rest” The Autocracy thinks, speaks, acts for the people, who 
are kept in the dark as to the state of things at the front, and are—it 
1s affirmed—deliberately misinformed by almost every department of 
the Government Even the surrender of Port Arthur has not yet been 
officially explamed to the nation For truth 1s caviare to the milhon 

But now the truth is leaking out dropwise, and acting as a potent 
solvent of the bonds that hitherto linked the governing class and 
people, and, indeed, kept the whole Autocratic system together As 
genial sunshine may pain and damage eyes that have been long kept 
mda ness, so truth can ruin a cause built upon mystery and falsehood 
Russian eyewitnesses of the doings ın Manchuria—most of them war 
correspondents—are back in Moscow and St Petersburg, and their 
tongues are moving glibly The picture they draw ıs sombre, repel- 
lent, almost incredible Inthe Far East Russia’s might 1s represented 
not by a united army sweeping down like a stormwind upon the 
enemy, but by disheartened soldiers, disumited officers, intriguing 
generals, all defective in discipline and lacking enthusiasm, and many 
devoid of an elementary sense of duty The staff 1s unprovided with 


* This story was told to the late Prof Kavelin by the War Minister 
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a plan of campaign, or even a map of the country Ill-clad and ill-fed, 
the benighted soldiers are gomg in myriads like oxen to the slaughter- 
house for the struggle between them and the Japanese “is no longer 
- “a War, it 1s a butchery” “Why did you not inform the nation of this 
“breakdown of the Army before?” men asked the correspondents 
“We did In season and out of season, by telegraph and by post, we 
“wrote frankly and we wrote guardedly, but the censor drew his pencil 
“across everything calculated to prepare the public for the truth” For 
truth is akin to hberty, and both are hostile to the bureaucracy 


THE ARMY A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF 


And now the facts long kept back are filtering down to all slowly 
but continuously “Disintegiating forces are at work in the Army 
“Distrust, dissensions, underhand intrigues characterise the relations 
“of the officers among themselves The Commander-in-Chief 1s 
“sending his men to certain and foredoomed defeat with no fant hope 
“of worsting the enemy” .The general staff are unacquainted not only 
with the places to which the troops are despatched on an expedition, 
but even with the maps of tnose places What they depend upon are 
“fantastic 1timeranesin which neither mountains nor passes nor valleys 
“are marked, but everything is jumbled and confounded Everywhere 
“at the front one 1s struck by the same traits carelessness, use and 
“wont, and neghgence bordering upon cnme One looks for zeal for 
“the work, for a vivifying spint, for devotion to the cause, and one 
“finds only a dry barren formalism, official relations, personal 
“interests, selfish strivings and underground intrigues Of all these 
“things we were the eyewitnesses ın Manchuna ”* 

The Novoye Vremya calls for a public inquiry into the various 
unverified rumours circulatmg about Kuropatkin and the numerous 
petty schemes to thwart his plans, which officials, high and low, are 
alleged to have hatched and partly carned out, down to the moment 
when General Velichko was sent to the Tsar by the commander-in- 
chief That journal also calls for an official, and, if possible, public 
inquiry ito General Gripenberg’s recent action, which according to 
Kuropatkin was rank insubordination The commander-in-chief 
alleges that he sent Gnpenberg to make a demonstration against the 
enemy, whereas Gripenberg publicly affirms that he carne®Out Kuro- 
patkin’s commands, won a decisive victory, and would have caught 
the Japanese Army as in a trap when he was ordered to retreat, 
whereby he lost over ten thousand men 

Stoessel’s 7éZe ın Port Arthur is almost universally condemned ın 
Russia, and people are clamouring for a really serious court martial 
which shall try him, if possible publicly But he, too, ike Alexeyeff, 
1s shifting the blame from his own shoulders and curiously enough 


* Russ, 12th February, 1905 
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layiig ıt on to those of ms Imperial master Asked why he dared to 
surrender in spite of the strong opposition of the officers who 
constituted his Council of War, he replies that he was authorised to 
do this as far back as October He was permitted to disregard the 
views of the brave men who were the true defenders of the citadel, and 
to hand it over to the Japanese ıf he thought fit Evidently, 1f this 
prerogative was bestowed upon Stoessel by the Emperor, it could 
only have been because His Majesty took the man at his own valuation 
and believed him to be determined to die at his post 

A house thus divided against itself cannot but fall Superiority of 
numbers, which Kuropatkin himself admitted he possessed as far 
back as October, goes for nothing under such conditions. Xerxes, 
with his milion, accomplished nothing against Leonidas and his 
fearless little band Numbers will not restore Russia's prestige 
None the less Kuropatkin may soon try his luck again and risk one 
more engagement For he probably feels bound to justify m some 
measure the ovations with which the nation received him when he 
first took over the command But the chances are enormous that his 
action will but lead up to a far-resonant catastrophe, the last act of 
the military drama Yet Russia, her official Press declaresy ıs stall 
resolved to cairy on the struggle Russia? Not Russia, the Liberals 
answer, only the bureaucracy which claims to represent her The 
people are sick of war, which ıs swallowing up their best men and their 
chief means of subsistence The mtelligent class has abandoned all 
hope of victory and all assent to the further waste of money and blood 
in the Far East Even in court circles a peace-current 1s felt which 1s 
swelling and may soon grow too strong to be dammed up Meanwhile 
the prince of peace has become the temporary apostle of war and 
140 millions must follow him To Westerners ıt may appear a queer 
arrangement, but ıt 1s the essence of Autocracy For in Russia there 
is no legal form of opposition, protest or complaint The alternative 
to obedience ıs rebellion It is a pity that Autocracy knows no 
eradations, for many a man had rather be hanged for stealing a sheep 
than for stealing a lamb 


IMAGINARY RUSSIA AS PAINTED BY THE 
eee NEWSPAPER PRESS 


If one studies Russia through the medium of the Press, one finds 
much to admire, hardly anything to criticise, and no explanation of the 
' present ferment It 1s the best of all possible realms, the happiest 
of all living peoples For sertous drawbacks to the picture one looks 
in vain, for ıt has been painted by discreet reticence and courtly 
euphemism Thus the newspapers know httle or nothing about the 
strikes and the labour movement, and are wholly unaware of arrests 
Maxim Gorky or M Kedrin has unexpectedly “gone out of town on 
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“special business” And as heroic enthusiasm inspires the troops ın 
Manchunia, so boundless loyalty moves the people in the provinces 
There are no thorny “questions” here as in other lands, no crises, no 
distress “We are not as other people” A semz-official journal * 
explains very satisfactorily how the feat 1s achieved — 


For ages silence has been cultivated by the population, and so- 
called official lying by the bureaucracy But the very best intentions 
lay at the roots of eack of those principles, which were complementary 
toone another Between the people and the bureaucracy the relations 

“were patriarchal the people being treated as children and the 
bureaucracy acting zz Zoco parentis And of course there are many 
things which cannot be told to children, and others which can be com- 
municated only when softened or coloured, but not as they really are. 


A Liberal organt commenting on this idylhe state of things writes — 


Yes, ıt ıs a picture of papa and his dear little children How 

` delicate and touching! But would that prudent and respectful journal 

point to a father—any father—capable of replying to the prayers and 

entreaties of his little children by volleys of bullets or deadly strokes 
of sharp sabres gashing the dear little children’s heads? 


The Minister of War reports that every soldier 1s well fed, well clad 
and happy, and can hardly be kept from rushing at the enemy The 
Marine Minister turns out or puichases wonder-working warships 
such as the world has never before seen The Minister of Ways and 
Communications has bewitched the Trans-Sibenan Railway, and the ° 
feats ıt achieves suggest the marvels f Solomon’s carpet The Ober- 
Procurator of the Most Holy Synod proclaims to one and all that 
entire liberty of conscience prevails in Russia and that every man can act 
upon his religious convictions The Minister of Agriculture persuades 
even, wide-awake Englsh and Scottish students of Russia that the 
peasants are better off, better fed, better housed and generally more 
cultured than they were The Minister of the Interior announces that 
peace and order are firmly established there is no labour question, 
because everything ıs done patnarchally , there are no strikes, for the 
newspapers record none, there are no disorders, as 1s evident from the 
silence of the Press And the Finance Minister cheenly affirms that 
all Russia ıs growing wealthy, and he pomts with pride to the vast 
sums spent in railway building in Asia and to the piles of gal inudhe 
cellars of the Treasury in St Petersburg What more could reason- 
able mortals desire? Andıt was all achieved by the Autocracy Truly 
Russia ıs a blissfulland b2s tergue beata i 

Such is the polished surface of things the smooth silent frozen 
crust over the mighty waters of the"broad mver The rushing and 
clashing of currents below are hidden from the public gaze, except at 
rare times when the ice 1s swept away in places At present, how- 
ever, ıt seems to be cracking and breaking everywhere 

* Russ, 5th February, 1905 t Nasha Shisn, 6th February, 1905 
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RUSSIA AS IT REALLY IS. 


In truth, say the Liberals, the anarchy which prevails at home 1s as 
hopeless as the chaos in the army Dıscord bordering upon open 
strife marks the relations between rulers and ruled dissensions and 
intrigues keep the friends of the Autocracy from joining hands: the 
authorities lack a programme, the ministers play at cross purposes, 
there ıs no government and no head And the consequences are not 
conducive to order Acts which were crimes last week were connived 
at yesterday, are lauded to-day, and may be severely punished 
to-morrow Men whoashort time ago were banished, like Annensky, 
and after Plehve’s death were recalled to their homes as good citizens, 
were lately seized at dead of night and flung into the fortress of St 
Peter and Paul Others, like Arsenieff, were singled out for arrest 
after the 22nd January, and a fortnight later were chosen by huis 
Majesty to legislate for all Russia Prince Sviatopolk Mursky, 
.. appointed to soothe and cheer the people, 1s followed by a Governor- 

General who inaugurates his term of office by acts which suggest a 
reign of terror The Tsar solemnly proclaims the mmperious necessity 
of abolishing arbitrary rule and establishing law on a permanent basis, 
and then—doubiless for excellent reasons—commands his ministers to 
suspend such law as there is ın several vast provinces of the empire 
A number of men like Annensky, Peshekhonoff, Kedrin, humanely 
sought to hinder the bloodshed of January 22nd by means permissible 
even in Russia Soon afterwards they were all seized by the police 
and imprisoned Why? people asked Nobody knew By whom? 
Prince Mirsky assured Ins friends and theirs that ıt was not by his 
orders His assistant, General Rydzeffsky, head of the police, declared 
that he knew nothing of ıt General Trepoff, the Governor-General, 
affirmed that he had no hand or part in their arrest The Minister 
of Justice was a perfect stranger to ıt So ıt is surmised that perhaps 
the secret police arranged ıt Perhaps. For even that ıs only a 
conjecture One of the prisoners, on his release after eight days in a 
cell of the gloomy fortress, was told ın answer to his question as to the 
charge against him “Noneat all Do not worry” “Well, but why 
“was I arrested at night, searched, taken to the fortress, imprisoned 
“there for eight days, and wholly cut off from the outside world?” 
Wer ae meant, we wanted you only as a witness?” 
“A witness? Against whom then?” “Oh, it’s all over now There 
eis nothing against you You are free.” Thus a haze of mystery 
enwraps all things 
In hke manner everybody regarded Port Arthur as impregnable 
until it was almost taken Everybody believed the Russian troops 
invincible until the Japanese drove them northwards Nobody 
doubted that Makaroff and his warships would sweep the Yellow Sea 
until he went down ın the Petropavloffsk For the truth on all those 
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Subjects was withheld by the indulgent father from his little children 
In‘ like manner there was no labour question until the strike of 
January 22nd, no desire for reform until the imperial ukase of 
December, there are no educational needs even to-day, although the 
money spent on schools in Russia by the Ministry of Public Instruction 
1s one hundred and fifty per cent. less than the sum which the 
Ministry of Justice lays out for prisons And at present there is no 
constitutional question, nor will there be until some months or 
weeks or days elapse 

But a few concrete instances of how things are moving will help the 
reader to form an opinion of his own as to whether the causes of the 
recent troubles were transitory or will remain operative Let us take 
a concrete typical sketch, illustrating the need of peasant reform, 
labour legislation, liberty of the Press, and hberty of conscience 


BLACK AND WHITE PICTURES OF HOW THE 
PEASANT LIVES 


Too often the Russian peasant dwells in a hovel more filthy than a 
stye, more noxious than a phosphonic match factory He goes to bed 
at six and even five o’clock in winter, because he cannot afford money 
to buy petroleum enough for artificial hght He has no meat, no eggs, 
no butter, no milk, often no cabbage, and lives mainly on black bread 
and potatoes Lives? He starves on an insufficient quantity of them 
At this moment there are numerous peasants in Bessarabia who for 
lack of that staple food are dying of hunger At this moment in 
White Russia, after the departure of the reserves for the seat of war, 
there are many households in which not even a pound of rye corn 1s 
left for the support of the families who have lost ther breadwinners 
The Zemstvo of Vladimir sent a commissioner to study the needs of 
the peasantry Here is an extract from the official report — 


I asked “How do your school children learn their book tasks?” 
They rephed “For them we light a good lamp for one hour or 
even two and then we put ıt out and make them go to bed” ‘Yes, 
but they cannot sleep from six to eight (14 hours) on end?” « But,” 
they answered, “ What else can they do? Money there is none. 
we have to go without much that we need ” m -7 


And yet those starving men, women and children had raised corn,. 
plenty of ıt to live upon—for the Russian tiller of the soul eats chiefly * 
black bread, and ıs glad when he has enough of that But they were 
forced to sell 1t immediately after the harvest in order to pay the taxes 
And they sold it for nominal pnces—so cheaply that the foreigners 
could resell ıt to them cheaper than Russian corn merchants! This 1s 
no figure of speech. Here ıs the proof On the 5th July last the firm 
of Berend and Co, of Libau, bemg in need of 400 tons of Russian rye, 
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ordered it from Hamburg, that being the cheapest market This 
Russian corn, after having sailed all over Europe and paid broker's 
commission, still cost less in Hamburg than the rye which the peasant 
could buy ın Russia where ıt had grown, because he had been driven 
to sell immediately after the harvest when prices were low And as 
he keeps less than he needs, there is always a dearth which causes 
prices to rise enormously 

“The peasant ıs brought up by hand,” the Autocracy says, 
“paternally, tenderly He is a being apart with special laws made for 
“his benefit, laws which bestow a large measure of discretion upon his 
“cuardians” Euphemism might have described the negio slave of 
South Carolina in similar terms Here ıs a story embodying a 
typical instance of what the special legislation leads to The scene 1s 
not in the uncivilised East, but inthe District of Dvinsk There in the 


' village of Artemovka lives a peasant, P K, who works much and earns 


little A few days ago while he and his wife were absent from home 
two of his children, boys of six and nine, found a revolver and made a 
plaything of it Suddenly an explosion was heard, and the younger 
child fell wounded in the head `A few hours later he was a corpse 
The authorities appeared upon the scene, made the usual inquiries, 
issued an order for burial, and there the matter seemed to end, at least 
so far as they were concerned But the police inspector unexpectedly 
stepped in and asked to be “squared” The price? Twenty pounds 
of butter and 10 roubles in money, he answered Not much when you 
come to think of ıt Lave and let live But the peasant was 
impecunious, could hardly make both ends meet, and as he had not 
the money and the butter he besought the mighty policeman, who to 
him was an almighty Tsar, to take pity on his poverty and allow the 
body to be put in the ground But the answer was a refusal No 
bribe, no grave To whom could the wretched man turn in his need? 
God was in Heaven, the Tsar was far away, and the mighty policeman 
was his guardian, authorised by special legislation to act 7 Loco 
parentis The miserable peasant bestirred himself and spent days 
visiting, soliciting, begging But he came home every night and found 
the little corpse lying on the table awaiting burial Days passed thus, 
days of weariness and disappoimtment, but the great policeman was 
inexorable The little body then began to decompose, and the family 
had to"Dremthe the mephitic atmosphere of the hut Yet the police 
officer was stern and unbending Ether the butter and the money 
must be forthcoming or the hovel must become the child’s grave 
Happily the weather was frosty At last the unfortunate father 
collected among his neighbours the ten roubles by mites and got the 
twenty pounds of butter as well These he presented humbly and 
with fihal reverence to the absolute policeman And thirty minutes 
later the authorisation to bury the httle body was delivered But from 
the day of the child’s death down to the day on which the heart-broken 
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parents,were allowed to inter his mouldering corpse a fortnight had 
elapsed ‘hus is the peasant brought up by hand And despite the 
human motives which actuate the Tsar, neither he nor any one man 
can effectually hinder such horrors while bureaucracy 1s rampant and 
the Press is condémned to silence 


THE PATERNAL CARE LAVISHED BY THE 
BUREAUCRACY 


Even the educated classes are not always exempted from a degree 
of paternal care which, to put it mildly, 1s “embarrassing” Here ıs a 
striking instance which will surpnse the British reader It 1s the story 
of a man who bought a spirit lamp a fortnight ago “Can I get spirit 
“for ıt here?” he asked “No, Sir, not here, but we'll give you a 
“printed form which you can fillup at once” “A form? What for?” 
“A petition to the Minister of Finances You will fill ıt up, sign it and 
“stick two revenue stamps of 14d each on ıt and drop it ın the letter- 
“box” “Confound it! 1 want to light my lamp at once, as soon as I 
“get home” “Ah! that’s impossible, Sir You know you cannot buy 
“common spirit without a written authorisation from the Munster of 
“Finances” “Well, but will the Minister at least reply at once, or will 
“he make inquiries?” “They say it’s usual for him to approach the 
“prefect of the police on the subject, and through him the police of your 
“district In that way he discovers the degree of the buyer’s political 
“loyalty” “Why hang 1 all, that will take up a whole month” “I 
“think not, Sır You will probably get the permission within a 
“fortmght” “Well, and then, I suppose, I can get spint anywhere on 
“the strength of ıt?” “No, Su, only in certain imperial alcohol stores 
“Nowhere else ”* 


“THERE IS NO LABOUR QUESTION IN RUSSIA” 


The working men’s grievances would need a volume to descnbe 
them They are too often slaves without the slave’s nght of looking 
to his master for food and lodging They dare not strike, dare not 
combine, dare not elect a representative Each of these acts is a 
political crime The dwellings in which the poorest of them live are 
described by a most competent authontyt as horrible MENS teeming 
with infection, reeking with immorality, filled with despair and cruelty, 
wherein human beings physically and spiritually degenerate and* 
perish In the capital, St. Petersburg, where special attention 1s paid 
to appearances, the workmen’s dwellings are very filthy L 
Kulomzin, who made a thorough study of them, tells us that m the 
Roshjestvensky Quarter the men and their families lack even ar 
There is a certain quantity of air regarded by hygienists as necessary ' 


* Novoye Vremya, 9th February, 1go1. tV V Sviatofisky 
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to every human being And the St Petersburg operative has 300 per 
cent less than that mmimum quantity, nay in some cases he has 650 
per cent less “They sleep in kitchens and in rooms on shelves, on 
“the narrow planks there are nearly always two, each one having about 
“17 inches to himself About 20 per cent of the dwellings are damp 
“and dark places underground The men who have been thus cozened ~ 
“out of air are often deprived of light and sunshine as well They 
“sometimes cower ın dwellings which look for all the world lke 
“disgusting wooden cases” For a front corner in one of these the 
` price 1s half a guinea a month, and for a place on the stove or a back 
corner 8s 4d amonth Thus for a cubic sajene* of air for a year the 
price ranges from £3 8s to 44 1s In order to grasp the meaning of 
these figures the reader need only bear in mind that for the same 
amount of air the wealthy merchant in his marble palace pays just 
4117s 6d 
A man who has gone through the experience for many long years 
describes the workshops and bakeries in which he earned his livelihood 
from a boy as places of torture “Tables, walls, benches are covered 
“with a layer of sticky dirt. All hands, men, children and stnplings 
“live in the cellar Here in three half-dark rooms were about 
“4o men Two and three slept in one bed, the drunk with the sober, 
“the sick with the healthy At the beginning of my career in a 
“factory of sweets I was punished in the traditional way —we children 
“were compelled to crush in an enormous wooden mortar with a pestle 
“attached to the ceiling lumps of ammonia, the smell of which was 
“uncommonly pungent and sharp That was our chastisement A 
“few seconds after I began the work, tears rolled from my eyes 
“But torrents of tears My nose ached, my lps pained me, and my 
“breath was almost stopped Unable to endure the torture I threw 
“down the pestle and ran ‘TIl teach you your business, Sir,’ shouted 
“the master workman ‘I say, Andy, treat this gent to ammonia’ 
“And amid general giggling the baker took a handful of powdered 
“ammonia and thrust 1t into my mouth In the works they had a 
“peculiar way of punishing us The master workmen themselves 
“seldom beat the children, but they forced us to beat one another 
“And I was grieved beyond words when my only friend who always 
“took my part was forced against his will to beat me about the face.”t 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 


The extent to which veracious speech, whether in narrative, 
comment or argument, is suppsessed in Russia almost transcends 
belief Light 1s deemed baneful, truth pernicious From time to 
time the newspapers of St Petersburg and Moscow publish ludicrous 
accounts of the doings of the Turkish censors, forgetting that equally 
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extravagant acts are daily taking place among themselves, and not 
only in the provinces, but in the cities and towns of the Empire The 
Russian people are systematically kept from reading their own classical 
writers What a schoolboy 1s obliged to learn by heart an adult peasant 
or working man ıs prevented from reading, and he cannot obtain ıt at 
any of the very few public hbraries founded for his behoof A public 
hbrary was recently founded by public subscription to perpetuate the 
memory of the Russian poet Nekrassoff It was inaugurated as usual 
by a religious service When the Te Deum was Over, a Woman went 
to this Nekrassoff library and asked for a volume of Nekrassoff’s works. 
She was told however that the hbrary was not allowed to give them 
to the people to read or even to keep them on its shelves And that 
was literally true 

Among the myriads of foreign volumes which are forbidden fruit to 
the mnocent Russians—the grown-up children for whom papa ıs so 
solicitous—are the Mémorzal de Ste Hélène by Las Cases, some of 
John Ruskin’s most subversive works, as well as several of Nietzsche’s, 
and Harnack’s Essence of Chresteanity Thus effectually are Russians 
* kept out of harm’s way 

Newspaper editors are especially harassed, and in the provinces their 
lives are ın very truth a galling load Westerners can hardly imagine 
the pettmess, the stupidity with which they have to contend in the 
persons of the censors A journalist* sent a comic article to a provin- 
cial paper The subject was “Mothers-in-law” The censor refused 
topassit “I hurried off to argue with him ‘It’s impossible, he said 
“And he showed me the order of the head of the Press Censure Office ` 
“* Jokes about mothers-in-law,’ ıt said, ‘lead to the destruction of the 
““foundations of family life, and for that reason are henceforth for- 
““bidden’ ‘Well, I suppose there is nothing to be done My article 
““must be destroyed’ The censor shrugged his shoulders and asked 
““Why destroyed? It represents labour Alter “mothers-in-law” to 
“«“fathers-in-law,” and you are in order’ ‘Would you pass ıt then?’ 
““Most certamly You see we have no circulars forbidding attacks on 
“< fathers-in-law!’” 


HOW THE PRESS-MUZZLING MACHINE WORKS 


A fairly correct notion of the troubles of a Russian ed{fOr and the 
working of the Press-gagging machine may be gathered from the 
following dialogue In its present form ıt is imaginary, but sımılar® 
conversations are daily taking place throughout Russia The scene 
is the office of the chief editor of a lasge daily newspaper, which, be it 
noted, ıs so far privileged that, unlike the vast majority of Russian 
journals, t appears without preventive censure The editor, pencil 
in hand, ıs anxiously bending down over a manuscript while the 
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secretary reads out to hima hist of the articles for: to-morrow’s ‘issue. 
Secretary reading “There ıs a paragraph about the conference of the 

\ “working men at the X steel works” “Send it to be censored to the 
“Governor General” “There ıs an account of a sitting of the Town 
“Counal” “Off with it to the police prefect for approval” “Then 
“comes a ‘ par’ about the carrying capacities of the Siberian Railway” 
| “Away with it to the Military Censor” “A report of the Provincial 
“Zemsky Assembly” “To the Governor with ıt for censure » “Here 
“are illustrations for the Supplement” “Well, sort them out according 
“to the subjects and have them taken to the various censors ” “Then 
“there ıs an appeal for subscriptions for a new church” “ That must 
“so to the Consistory” “And an appeal in favour of an indigent 
“officer of the reserve” “The Police Superintendent of the District 
“must sanction that” “A full report of the row in the Magistrates’ 
“Court at X Street” “Throw it mto the waste paper basket I 
“received a telephone message from the Prefect of Police that nothing 
“was to be published about that shindy” Enter the office boy (To 
the editor) “They want you, sir, at the telephone” The editor jumps 
up nervously, seizes the telephone trumpet, and then ironicalty says 

to the secretary “Make a note we are verbally ordered, not to 
“reproduce the story about the scholar who was whipped And now 
“continue What more have you got?” “There ıs a letter from 
“VYegoroff n Uralsk reporting a case of illness which resembles the 
“plague” “Lett be taken for censure to the Plague Commission” “A 
“letter from Astrakhan about cholera cases there” “ Ah, that must go 
“to the Medical Department to be examined” “Here’s a telegram 
“from our Orel correspondent But it hasn’t got the stamp of the 
“censor Whats to be done with that?” (Peevishly) “Why do 
“vou ask? You know as well as I do that all telegrams must pass 
“through the censure Inquire at the telegraph office why the message 
“has no stamp” “Heres another wire giving the text of an address 
“adopted by the Zemsky Assembly in X It has the approval stamp 
“of the censor” “Thats not enough Matters of that kind have 
“to go to the Chancellery of the Ministry of the Interior to be 
“sanctioned there as well. Off withit.” “The next item 1s an article 
“on the condition of workmen’s assocrations in Sweden ” Here 
the editor thinks hard After a pause, he says. “Let me have it, PU 
“read t over Yes, give me the book with the manuscript circulars” 
(The circulars are -orders from the various Government Departments 

e forbidding editors to write on this, that, and the other topic) “Old 
, “Harry alone can say whether there 1s not something ın one of the 
“circulars about this” The secretary departs in search of the book of 
circulars and returns half an hour later without it “It’s mislaid for the 
“moment” The editor is suddenly changed to stone He becomes as 
white as snow Then he grows as red as a boiled lobster. “What the 

“ do you mean? To drive me to my grave? How am I to edit a 
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“newspaper, if I have-not the book with the arculars? Whom do you 
“take me for? A professor'of mnemonics, that I should bear them all 
“in mind? What am I todo now? What am I to do, I ask you?” 
The'office boy enters with a blue packet m his hands “A circular 
“from the central office of the censor” The editor heaving a sigh. 
“ Another O Lord! And what’s this latest one about?” His 
voice falls toa mere whisper “Ivan Ivanovitch, copy 1t out.” 

In this way, complain tke Liberals, 2 people of 140 millions, among 
whom there are presumably some educated and honest men, are 
treated as a nursery of children, an asylum of idiots Politically, soctally, 
intellectually, they have no nghts The Autocracy thinks for them, 
speaks for them, reads for them, hoards for them, spends for them and 
does most of the eating and drinking for them It also determines 
nght and wrong for them, and exercises its power of changing the 
essential moral quality of an act by a stroke of the pen Example 
After the massacre of peaceful citizens in St Petersburg on the 22nd . 
January it was forbidden, strictly forbidden, to collect or subscribe 
money for the wounded, the crippled, the widows or the orphans The 
police searched diligently for such funds in the houses of the men 
whom they arrested To subscribe or ask for offerings was not only 
not a humane act, 1t was a hemous crime 

Then came the announcement that the Tsar and Tsarıtsa had 
themselves subscribed a httle over five thousand pounds to relieve the 
needs of the families whom the troops had deprived of their bread- 
winners Thereupon the Press ın chorus sang the praises of their 
Majesties, admired their touching sympathy with suffering, their 
humanity, their parental love “But on the eve of that announcement,” 
writes a Liberal organ, “ıt was set down as a crime in us to ask the 
“public for subscriptions, and we were ordered not even to inform our 
“readers of what had already been done in this direction”* But what 
was wrong and cnminal in common mortals turned out to be a sign 
of humanity and of ennobling sympathy in Their Majesties Are there 
then two codes of morality? people asked : 

The same dangerous distinctions which are not based on a real 
difference are made in the numerous cases of kiling unarmed and 
harmless people The Government, naturally enough, defends the 
measures recently taken against the crowd and holds that the troops 
did well to fire upon the people, and that the authorities md well to 
issue the order to the troops For killing, by way of preventing crime, 
is often better than killing in order to stop.crime, and in neither case 
is it murder Hence the terms massacre and mass murders ought 
not to be apphed to the force employed in St Petersburg, Warsaw, 
Lodz, and other places against the inhabitants. Unhappily the 
extreme wing of the anti-Autocratic party im Russia have—their foreign 
organs affirm—tully endorsed. this principle that kiling ıs very often a 
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duty and nota crime Unhappily Because to whatever side ın the 
struggle between the old system and the new one’s sympathies may 
go out, it 1s impossible to justify or even excuse any programme which’ 
includes murder or massacres as a means to its end. 


THE AUTOCRACY’S SOUL-CAGES 


Liberty of conscience 1s enjoyed by every one of the Tsar's subjects, 
according to the Ober-Procurator of the Most Holy Synod Hus 
Excellency made that consoling statement many years ago, and some 
of’ his foreign admurers accepted it literally But it has been 
contradicted since then, loudly, emphatically, often The most 
authoritative contradiction perhaps came from the Ober-Procurator’s 
Imperial master, Nicholas II, who admitted in his ukase of last, 
December that much, very much, remains to be done, before hberty of 
conscience can be proclaimed, and that only a part of that preliminary 
work can be tackled to-day Two or three volumes might be written 
on the subject without exhausting even the sensational illustrations of 
the action and reaction of the present repressive influences But a 
single roughly-drawn sketch will at least show how the soul-cage of the 
Autocracy cramps and cripples even the common man and makes him 
turn his mind to politics For there are milhons of people who now 
hold that, come what may, their souls at least must be free, and all 
the artificial fetters must be sundered which the Autocracy has forged 
for them. For them liberty of conscience 1s the one thing néCessary 

The following sketch ıs not imaginary It 1s ternbly real, the facts, 
being vouched for by one of the best known Russan war-corre- 
spondents, who himself saw and spoke with the dramatts persone 

First scene A long room in a military hospital at Harbin The 
air 1s permeated with the pungent odour of 1odoform The beds are 
filled with bandaged human forms, some silent, many moaning or 
writhing, others growing cold and ngid. All faces are pale, bloodless, 
and distorted with pain Nurses move swiftly, almost noiselessly, 
about this chamber of horrors, at one end of which stands a doctor ın 
military umform, who 1s showing a Russian correspondent over the 
place The two are now watching the once powerful frame of a 
Cossack, which shudders from time to time as if convulsed by an, 
electric shock “Whats the matter with him?” asks the journalist 
“He received a bullet ın the spinal column, poor fellow,” the physician 
explains, “and he ıs ın great pan The bullet is still there 2 “WMH 
“he recover?” The doctor puts his hps close to the correspondent’s 
ear, and answers in a soft tome, “The chances are that he will pass 
“away ina day or two but if he did recover both hus legs would be 
“paralysed for ever” Slowly the Cossack opens his big blue eyes 
wider and wider, until they seem to start from their sockets “What 
“are your honours whispering for? You think I don’t know what 
“you're saying Well, then, I do, and Júst as 1f you had spoken aloud 
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“Three tımes I have been wounded and ın hospital And now I am 
“dying Well, and what of it? It’s God’s will” And a dark shadow 
flitted over his face—flitted, and was gone in atwinkhng “Nonsense, 
“my dear fellow, you'll surely get better You  ” “Cure others,” 
the dying Cossack interrupted “all I ask for ıs a priest But for 
“heaven’s sake give me a priest of my own Church.” 

The agonising warrior was an Old Believer, that 1s to say, a Russian 
dissenter The differences between his Church and that to which 
the Tsar belongs are very shght, and have to do mainly with outward 
ceremonies and ritual, brt not with dogmas Still, to the Old 
Belhevers they are matters of eternal life and death Now these 
dissenters are very numerous and very well off in Russia, although 
disfranchised and persecuted In Srberia especially they have a large 
following, and the brave Siberian Cossacks belong to that Church 
almost toa man Their priests, naturally, went to the front soon after 
the war broke out, and great was the joy of the Old Believing soldiers, 
for whom death thereupon lost most of 1tsterrors But the Orthodox 
monks would not hear of their rivals, and petitioned’ the authorities to 
send? them home “Cannot we give the Old Believers the last con- 
“solations of region as well as their own priests, and better?” they 
asked And how cdéuld an Orthodox general answer, if not in the 
affirmative? True the Old Believers’ priests had come at their own 
expense, solely for therr own co-religionists, the Siberian Cossacks, and 
they were living at their own expense too They were a burden to 
noone ‘But, none the less, they were elbowed out by the monks, and 
now the Old Believing soldiers must die unshriven 

“All T want is a priest of our Church,” continued the dying Cossack 
And the doctor asked “Cant you do with a monk of the Orthodox 
“Church?” But the patient, over whose features the shadow fell 
again, but this time did not pass away, made no answer Physician 
and pressman looked at each other ın silence for a while, reading each 
other’s thoughts Then the dying man broke the silence in words 
that were oracular in their simplicity “God 1s very just We 
“have come to take a foreign country, yet we cannot do things properly 
“in our own And now we are dying for it ” He closed his 
eyes and relapsed into silence Truly great ıs the sacrifice, spiritual 
as well as material, which soldiers lke this are making for the Tsar 

Second scene A, Chinese idol, carved of costly wood dnd richly 
gilt, is burning in a bonfire made by the soldiers, not for the purpose of 
warming themselves, but of proving their orthodoxy A monk, with 
his long hair falling half-way down his back, and long flowing beard, 
rejoices, feels in his element “That's the way to deal with non- 
“Christians!” he exclaims “That’s how our holy saint, Vladimir, co- 
“equal with the Apostles, played havoc with those idols Into 
“the fire with them, boys, fing them into the fret Put an end to 
“the worship of wood and stone, and make them adore the true God 
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“Does not the Bible say, ‘Ye shall not worship false Gods?’ Fire 
“away, lads a 

Third scene A Chinese house 1s being gutted by the troops, who 
are not wont to caress the inmates during the process A monk stands 
near, and looks upon the work approvingly His eyes sparkle, and 
words of encouragement flow from his lps “Fire away, lads! That’s 
“the style! Serves the heathens nght!” “But, they, too, are 
“Christians, Father,” the correspondent remarks “Christians? Yes, 
“but not our Christians They are Catholics, and Chinese Catholics 
“are worse than Pagans Go ahead, lads!. ” And he gleefully 
rubbed his hands ` 


A PRIEST IMMURED BETWEEN TWO MADMEN FOR 
HEARKENING TO HIS CONSCIENCE 


That 1s but one fact among many I have before me the details of 
the imprisonment in a dark dungeon, between two madmen, of a pious 
Russian priest, whose only crime was that he resented the encroach- 
ments made by the political administration upon the spiritual power of 
the Orthodox Church And even that he did privately, and ın letters 
to his superiors, not in sermons to his people That man then was 
literally ımmured ın a dismal cell between two lunatics‘and the soldiers 
who guarded him were led to believe that he, too, was a lunatic Hus 
torture beg more than he could bear, he resolved to die of ‘hunger 
unless he obtamed a public tral, whereupon the Most Holy Synod, 
informed of his intentions, sent a reply to the effect that timely 

1 anformation should be sent to wt of his death n order that measures 
might be taken for his burial I hope to publish the full data of this 
curious case very soon, in the hope that my narrative may catch the 
eye of one of the many humane and tender-hearted dignitaries around 
Elis Majesty and thus be the means of effecting his release That 
priest is really a champion of the Orthodox Church, a man of the stuff 
of which Pope Gregory VII was made 

These sketches of how and where the autocratic shoe pinches are 
typical All over the country the people are bound in swaddling 
clothes, as ın olden times But the tasks which they are called upon 
to perform to-day necessitate the freedom of their lımbs, and they 

‘are growing alive to the fact The bureaucracy displays little faith in 
its own merits and probably entertains still less Otherwise it would 
* not insist on making the nation blind lest it should see, deaf lest ıt 
should hear, and on binding ıt hand and foot lest it should act or move 
Human beings born in Russia ‘are treated by the Autocracy as if they 
had been created solely in order to support ıt They are allowed no 
rights and no clams Neither must they have a standard of nght and 
wrong ‘Their best men are at large only for a time, are imprisoned 

peniodically or bamshed, and their liberty 1s always precarious 
Such then are the two Russias, the seeming and the real The 
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one an idyllic land inhabited by a vast happy family whose patriarchal 
head is worshipped by his devoted children Comfort, mdolence, 
child-hke bliss fill the existence of the people, attammment of noble 
aims, the pursuit of sublime ideals make up the life of the ruler If 
, those child-hke creatures experience neither joy nor sorrow of a higher 
strain, 1f their intelligence ıs lower than the average, and ther moral 
perception duller, they are on the other hand shielded from the tragedy, 
the cruelty of hfe, there ıs no struggle withm them between desire 
and duty, no strife among them between classes and masses, all are 
content with the world as God made ıt The other, the real Russia, 
is a land in which the few are privileged and the many enthralled , 
where individual whims and personal passions usurp the place of 
justice and law, where the interests of a clique and not care for the 
moral or material welfare of the people give direction without coher- 
ence to the nation A great gulf separates these two sections, and ıt. 
1s impassable 


THE AWAKENING OF THE RUSSIAN NATION 


Hitherto the masses have remained inert or wasted their strength in 
‘attacking colossal windmills, because they could not see They felt 
, the iron eating into their flesh and the pangs of hunger gnawing their 
entrails, but they took their lot as a divine ordinance and resigned 
themselves to fate From time to tıme they were told that this social 
class or that political group was the author of ther ills, and then they 
played havoc with these For the first tıme on the 22nd January 
they discovered two truths fraught with vast practical consequences , 
that union will change groups of subjects into a nation that may stnke 
fear to the hearts even of rulers who dispose of a disciplined army , 
and that the root of economic and other evils in Russia is political 
True, not nearly all, not even a large minority have grasped these 
propositions Still, the people whose eyes have been opened are 
numerous, and the conversion of the remainder 1s progressing and will 
soon be an accomplished fact. Therein, and not in the working men’s 
demonstration or its violent suppression, lies the essential significance 
of that historic day Suppose the Salamanca bull in the Plaza de 
Toros suddenly became aware of the fact that the espada ıs his real 
enemy, and that the red cloth might be safely ignored, what a change 
that discovery would make ın the programme! Something analogous 
to that has happened in Russia, and the march to the palace on the 
second last Sunday in January was but one of its symptoms Others | 
are sure to follow ° ý 

The impulse might have been given by university students, or by 
the peasant reserves during mobilisation By chance it emanated 
from the working men They demanded the readmission of four of 
their comrades who had been dismissed, and the dismissal of one of 
their foremen whom they hated as a petty tyrant That was really- 
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all Had the responsible chief, Smirnoff, complied with their reason- 
able demands, everything would have been quiet—for a brief space 
But he refused Then they increased their demands and asked for 
shorter hours and other measures to assuage their lot More emphatic 
was the language in which this petition was rejected They then 
appealed to a higher and a still higher instance, until the Minister of 
Finances—now an aggressively zealous champion of Autocracy—told 
them that there were political obstacles ın the way That explanation 
must, he supposed, shut their mouths effectually But ıt had just the 
contrary effect “Away with the political obstacles!” cried Father 
Gapon, as he appealed to the highest mstance and planned the 
deputation to the Tsar - 

It would be unprofitable to discuss here what might have happened 
if the Emperor had received the deputation, or if the troops had not 
fired upon the people It 1s interesting, however, to know that the 
principal men of letters in St Petersburg, including Maxim Gorky— 
who themselves were taken by surprise by the resolution of the 
working men—made repeated and strenuous endeavours first to stop 
the procession and then tomduce the authorities to refrain from fring 
But they failed utterly For there was no Government in Russia when 
it was a question of doing good, even of a negative kind No Minister, 
no dignitary, no official had it in his power to accomplish, promise or 
undertake anythnmg [Each and every one washed his hands of the 
matter Even Sviatopolk Mirsky donned the robes of Pilate and 
played the part of the Roman Governor Lugubnous and weird 
sounded the voice of M Witte at the dead of night when, leaving 
Gorky ahd the deputation for a moment, he stood with the telephone 
trumpet in his hand, asked Sviatopolk Mirsky to see the delegates, 
and then insisted, saying “Have you no fear then for to-mor. 7?” 
“Yes, but are you guzfe certain? No fear at all?” And then turning 
to the delegates “Gentlemen, I am very sorry Prince Sviatopolk 
“Mirsky will not see you to-mght To-morrow at noon if you will 
‘ As for me, I can do nothing” That was the refrain of all the 
Tsar’s representatives “I can do nothing” On the morrow, when 
the working men went with their petition, everybody could do~ 
anything, even snuff men’s lives out by the hundred,* without asking 
anybody’s authorisation. 


PROMETHEUS VINCTUS 


Probably M Witte was the only man who really would have helped 
and could not Not that he 1s a People’s Frend, a champion of liberty 
or a fervent apostle of peace The few who see him in that attractive 
light will one day feel as those French Republicans felt in 1852 who in 


* It is impossible to say how many persons were killed by the troops on the 22nd 
January, including those who afterwards died of their wounds Many guesses have 
been made by many people Personally I am disposed to set down the total at 
340—400 all told, but I should be sorry to claim a greater degree of credence than 
those demand who maintain that between 700 and 800 persons lost their lives on 
that and the following days 
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1848 had regarded Lous Napoleon as the standard-bearer of the 
democracy M ‘ Witte, ıs no democrat, he is not even a fnend of 
Constitutional Government, but its deadliest enemy And his 
financial policy, which tended to put the Autocracy in full and 
undisputed possession of all the wealth of the Russian nation, probably 
wrought more lasting harm to the people’s interests than they and their 
friends are as yet capable of realising But, at any rate, M Witte 
was sharp-sighted enough to perceive that blood would be spilled to 
no purpose unless rational measures were taken in time And he 
would certainly have adopted those measures if he ‘had had. the 
power, were it only because he 1s a friend of the Tsardom That 
is the utmost that can be said m favour of the President of the 
Committee of Ministers 

He wrote a letter about an hour after midnight and had ıt despatched 
to the Emperor, who was ın Tsarskoye Selo In that missive he 
narrated what had come to his knowledge and proposed two alterna- 
tives for the avoidance of bloodshed on the morrow One was that 
His Majesty should graciously consent to receive a deputation from 
the working men who were to march into St Petersburg, for that 
purpose, the other suggested that some person or persons should be 
‘appointed by the Emperor to receive the deputation and take their 
petition in his name 

But to M Witte’s letter there was no reply No reply came from 
anyone—munisters, adjoint ministers, members of the committee of 
ministers, royalty itself were ostentatiously silent and- umiformly 
powerless Fate was master At last Sunday dawned frosty and 
bright The working men set out from various parts of the suburbs, 
peaceful, loyal, confident The Tsar, Father Gapon told them, would 
redress their grievances the moment they were brought to his know- 
ledge Theretofore he had been misinformed or uninformed, and his 
ministers must bear the responsibility But now he would know the 
facts and remedy the evils Long lve the Tsar! 

That of course was a wholly incorrect statement Concerning the 
` attitude of Nicholas II it 1s possible to hold any one of many opinions 
and to advance serious arguments in support of each But the 
allegation that he was ignorant of what was going on 1s at once’ 
calummious and untenable The Emperor saw numbers of well- 
informed people throughout all those days, and heard bitter truths 
and unpalatable facts from many of them He recetved a clear and 
exhaustive account of each phase of the movement , and it 1s quite safe ° 
to say, as history will surely say, that his attıtude was not the outcome 


of ignorance 


RESTORING ORDER IN ST PETERSBURG 


The story has been several times told of how the, unarmed men, 
women and children, led by their priest in his vestments, walked cheer- 
fully from the outskirts towards the palace of the Little Father the , 
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Tsar A cross, an icon and portraits of the Emperor carried before 
them bore witness to their nationality, their religion and therr loyalty 
History has already taken cognisance of what followed, of the volleys 
fired by the troops without previous warnings, of the pursuit and cold- 
blooded murder of runaways, of the hewing to death of chance 
passers-by, of the carting of dead bodies and dying people to hospitals 
and private houses, and of the gaiety of the Cossacks throughout the 
day Nothing so termble had ever happened in modern Russia before 


| Chinese had been chastised at Blagoveshtshenk with “military stern- 


“ness,” Jews had been “ungently dealt with” at Kishineff by “an 
“infuriated multitude,” but Orthodox Russians, unarmed and loyal, 
had never before been shot dead in hundreds by the. troops of His 
Majesty the Tsar 

‘It 1s umpossible to justify and hard to explain these deeds, which 
were followed by others that aggravated the painful impression they 
had created The bodies of the dead were buried'secretly, hurniedly,, 
unworthily , dehberate, successful, and one might almost say malicious 
measures being taken to thwart the efforts of the bereaved kindred 
to discover the remains of the son, the daughter or the husband and 
place a cross over their graves Even many friends of the Autocracy, | 
who clearly saw their way to excuse the finng, had nothing but 
condemnation for this “unchristian burial” Here is an example 

A young journalist named Boroshinsky, who was on the staff of the 
Exchange Gazette, went out with a friend to see the workmen’s proces- 
sion, and like other spectators was shot dead His young wife—he 
had married only a few months before—started ın the evening to look 
for him among the wounded She pilgrimaged from hospital to 
hospital, from police station to police station, searchmg among the 
maimed and the unconscious, but nowhere found her husband “Look 
“in the mortuary,” someone said In the mortuary? But her partner 
who had left home but yesterday full of life and hope could not be 
dead! She would not go to the mortuary And yet he was not among 
the wounded, neither could he be found ın any of the prisons ) 

Ultimately the fact was elicited that she was a widow Her 
husband’s corpse, people said, already lay in a coffin in the mortuary. 
But she could not be allowed to see ıt The regulations were strict 
the order was to tell friends of the dead that they might come in the 
morning to take part in the funeral, but to bury the corpses clandes- 
tinely in the might Two bodies were often put into one coffin to save 
expense, for (one cannot be too economical in war time The wretched 
lady applied to Prince X for help This kind-hearted man hurried to 
his friend the Police Prefect Poulon, who at once issued an order to 
have every prohibition temporarily set aside which-could hinder the 
sorrow-stricken woman from finding her husband’s body And the 
hospital authorities obeyed the order with alacrity- the coffin, with his 
name “Boroshinsky ” mscribed, was duly handed over to her 
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That lady was an exception in one respect only- she possessed an 
influential intercessor ın the person of Prince X , whereas the relatives 
of the other victims had no mediators But there was no difference 
in the result, for when Madam Boroshinsky had the cofin opened she 
found the body of a stranger inside She never beheld the features of 
her beloved husband, nor will she ever find his grave Truly of these 
severities the Autocracy had no need 


THE TSAR’S UNSIGNED MANIFESTO TO HIS PEOPLE 


Unable to hinder the effusion of blood, M Witte worked hard to 
counteract its evil effects on the cause of the Autocracy He made 
strong representations to the Tsar, which were warmly seconded by the 
Minister of Agriculture, Yermoloff, and imsidiously weakened by the 
bihous Finance Minister, Kokofftseff The misdeeds of Sunday, he 
urged, called for powerful and full atonement It was “a crime which 
“neither God nor the nation would ever forgive” But some reparation 
could and should be made For one thing a special court ought to be 
appointed, with power to make an impartial and exhaustive inquiry into 
the circumstances under which so many loyal subjects of his Majesty 
had met their death and to punish all persons of whatever rank who 
might be found guilty 

The Tsar was profoundly impressed He saw clearly the con- 
sequences—some of the consequences—of the “crime which neither 
“God nor the nation would ever forgive,” and while under the influence 
of the Munister’s words he commanded M Witte to embody the 
suggestions he had made in a manifesto to the Russian people He, 
Nicholas II, would then sign and promulgate ıt. Accordingly the 
document was drawn up m words calculated, 1f any words could, to 
win back to the Autocracy the forfeited sympathies of the population. 
In the first paragraph His Majesty informed his subjects that he had 
ordered a special court to institute an immediate investigation and to 
throw hght upon all the occurrences of Sunday, January 22nd 
Another clause stated that he had given orders that ın the interests of 
justice all persons really guilty of shedding innocent blood should be 
punished according to the degree of their guilt 

Thirdly, the nation was informed that suitable provision would be 
made for the necessitous victims of the strong measures resorted to 
without warrant or necessity, and in a fourth paragraph the Emperor 
declared that he had already given instructions to have the genuine 
grievances of the working classes redressed at once by means of legis- 
lation, the drafting of which should have precedence over-all other 
refarm measures 

This manifesto, which was admirably worded, was about to be 
presented to his Majesty for signature, after which its promulgation 
would have followed immediately, when the Minister of the Imperial 
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Court, Baron Fredericksz, appeared’ and made a statement to the 
effect that the reception by the Emperor of some thirty workmen m 
Tsarskoye Selo and a gracious address delivered to them by His 
Majesty would secure all the desirable effects aimed at by the 
manifesto, while eliminating its many disadvantages The unpleasant 
and unproven necessity would then be obviated of prolonging public 
“excitement by an inquiry and of punishing zealous men for doing 
what they reasonably believed to be their duty to thé Tsar As for 
relieving the persons who had suffered permanently on Sunday, the 
' Tsar would himself give 50,000 roubles for the purpose Among the 
officials and troops there wete no criminals, no guilty persons, and it 
would be a highly dangerous precedent to censure officers for firing 
upon rioters His Majesty had, for these reasons, ordered Baron 
Fredencksz to thank the President of the Committee of Ministers 
for his well meant advice, and to inform him that the manifesto was 
superfluous Szt ut est aut non sit is the device of the Bureaucracy 
when dealing with Russia 

In this way the golden bridge by which it was mtended to connect 
the Autocracy with the Russian people was for the second time 
destroyed by those for whose use and benefit ıt had been constructed 
It 1s ımpossıble not to see that the manifesto elaborated by the 
Emperor’s zealous and shrewd adviser would have done much to dispel 
the dense clouds of misgivings and prejudice which at present hang 
between ruler and ruled, and would have convinced all Russia that His 
_ Majesty was in truth resolved to put an end to administration by 
caprice, and to establish law and justice on a permanent basis The 
opportunity thus lost may not return again 

While this still-born manifesto might have gone far to save the ` 
situation for the Autocracy, the plan substituted forıt by M Kokofftseff 
embittered ın lieu of concilating The one would have been a reality, 
the other was a sham and has been described as an insult at once 
to the people and the Tsar It involved the reception by the Emperor 
of a deputation of working men In the most favourable case ıt was 
“mustard after supper,” ın the worst ıt was the pouring of corrosive 
acids instead of omtment on gaping wounds 

The practical arrangement for which the Governor-General was 
responsible was curious The heads of-certain industrial firms chose 
each one a number of men—the total not to exceed 34—for whese 
loyalty they could answer as for their own. In the mght—long before . 
suntise—each of these guileless operatives was “fnghtened out of his 
“life” by the police, who arrested him ın his lodging’ and took him 
away, into the darkness of theenight “I did not know what crime 
“I was being punished for,” one of them said. But it was to the 
Winter Palace, not to prison that he was conveyed , Still he was 
quaking with fear, for wherever he went there were walls of soldiers 
standing silent and omimous On his arrival in the great historic 
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mansion he was searched, soaped and scrubbed ungrudgingly, and then 
taken into a room where he found over thirty other “representative 
“workmen,” all Of them well washed and well clad Soon afterwards 
one and all they were again searched, then conveyed to the railway 
station and taken thence to I'sarskoye Selo i 

In the imperial village there were soldiers everywhere, in the 
streets, in the grounds, ın the palace On their arnval in the palace 
they were searched once more, as 1f microbes and not bombs or 
revolvers were the objects looked for Then they waited in a vast 
apartment lıned with soldiers When the door opened from another 
room, a number of dignitaries entered together with the Tsar, General 
Trepoff, Baron Fredericksz, Minister Kokofftseff, military men and 
civil administrators “And the little Father looked just hke one of 
“ourselves I could not believe ıt was he His eyes bulged out, and 
“there were spots on his face”* His Majesty in a low tone of voice 
read some words from a paper which were not heard by the majority 
and not understood by any of the “delegates” And then he departed 
as quickly as he had come Such was the histonc deputation His 
Mayesty’s address implied that if there were any persons guilty of crime 
on the 22nd January, they were the working men, but he indulgently 
added that he forgave them Tactically that was perhaps hardly the 
best line to take and it seemed natuyally enough the very worst to 
those workmen who that same day and the next were arrested, 
imprisoned or banished by the Tsar’s heutenant, General Trepoff 
Besides, even the Government did not umformly maintain the theory 
of the guilt of the workmg men They affirmed that the stnke and 
the bloodshed that followed had been paid for with the money 
distributed by Japan’ ard England for the purpose of stirrmg up 
internal troubles in the Tsardom 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR 
£ 1,845,000 5 


Whoever started the-story that the Russian people were bribed to 
revolt against the Tsar, it was accepted by the highest authonities in 
the land, spiritual and temporal The Most Holy Synod solemnly 
repeated it, and the priests preached it from the pulpits of churches 
and the chairs of grammar schools Probably no more terrible, no 
more ruinous indictment has ever before been drawn up agamst— 
the Autocracy And no higher authority could be invoked in support 
of it, for ıt was that of the Autocracy itself This ıs what the lords 
spiritual and temporal virtually said e“We the rulers of the Russian 
“people having for ages had unbounded authority to educate that 
“people as we thought best, have brought them down to a level so 
“low that they are willmg to sell their Tsar, their Fatherland, and 


* The exact words of one of the deputies 
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“their God to yellow-skinned heathens for a few copper coins ” Judas 
was loyal compared to the nation of which that would be 
a far description. If, say Russian Liberals, this portrait of 
the Russian people, incidentally drawn by the Bishops and 
Archbishops of the Most Holy Synod and the hugh civil 
dignitares of the realm, who may be reasonably assumed to 
know their people best, be at all lke the orginal, what a terrible 
light ıs thus thrown upon the régzme which these eminent personages 
are paid to perpetuate! One hopes fervently that these eminent 
gentlemen, who despite the representatives of the Most Holy Synod. 
are not infallible, were all mistaken for otherwise, every normal man, 
Christian and pagan, throughout the world, would long for the downfall 
of a system so utterly brutalising as that which turns a nation of 
once normal men and women into a multitude of treble-dyed traitors 
But the portrait was surely a caricature, and the Archbishops, Bishops 
and State digmitanes are better than they imply The working men 
had real grievances, as the peasants and the upper classes have, and 
their complaints were not invented for them in Tokyo or Kioto 


A REVOLUTION OR AN UNSUCCESSFUL STRIKE? 


Revolution and Constitution are the terms most frequently applied 
to the present whirl of chaotic violence in Russia. The one connotes 
the means, the other the aims of an almost universal 1mpulse towards 
freedom, which seems destined to become irresistible Yet the two 
words and the corresponding ideas are foreign to the language and 
traditions of the Russian people To the mind of a West European 
revolution conjures up pictures of barricades and tumbnis, of wild 
deeds of blood at home, of gallant feats of fighting abroad, of frenetic 
heroism everywhere But in the Russia of to-day no such scenes could 
be enacted People, climate, Government, time—in a word, all the 
essential conditions forbid it But such a process of sporadic, and 
possibly violent change, as may be produced by causes analogous to 
those which brought about the French Revolution, acting upon very 
different materials, has already begun and may contmue for a whole 
generation. It 1s no exaggeration therefore to give the name of 
Revolution to a violent social and political upheaval It began with the 
Zemsky Congress on the 19th November last, and received universal 
recognition on the 22nd January, amid scenes of violence which were 
but the final flare-up of a long train of thwarted striving, suppressed 
speech and painful thought. 

If we consider the phenomena well we shall find it difficult to label 
them “normal” Such props of the throne as the nobility and gentry of 
Russia deliberately withdraw from the cause of the Autocracy and 
petition the Tsar to make over some of his prerogatives and rights to 
a representative chamber, the writing, teaching and thinking classes 
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of Muscovy, academicians, professors, lawyers, physicians, artists, 
journalists solemnly resolve to offer passive resistance to.Autocracy at 
all costs and until such tıme as Autocracy ıs abolished. Hundreds of 
thousands of working men in St Petersburg and millions ın all the 
cities of the Empire, from Siberia to Poland and from the Caucasus to 
the shores of the White Sea, are out on strike Aggressive adminis- 
‘trators and representatives of the Autocracy are being shot, stabbed 
or biown up by men who count upon the silent or explicit approval of 
the public The students of the universities, of the high schools and 
the technical educational insitutions will not frequent the class rooms, 
and their professors refuse to lecture Frank and loyal noblemen, 
lke Prince Trubetskoy and the members of the Provincial Zemsky 
Assembly of Kharkoff, warn the Tsar that his throne as well as the 
Autocracy ıs being undermined by his well-meaning-but mischievous 
friends At public meetings in the capital the Emperor 1s declared 
to have forfeited the allegiance of his people, and the public eagerly 
listens and vociferously applauds During the day of the St Peters- 
burg blood-bath the carnage of the Dowager Empress, on its return 
from the railway station whence the august lady had started for 
T'sarskoye to rejoin her son, was attacked by the crowd, and would 
have been broken into bits had it not been that the coachman 
addressed the people and bespoke their indulgence for himself, saying 
, that he was one of themselves and would be made responsible for any 
damage they might do The Emperor’s uncle, Sergius, the soul and 
brain of the autocratic reaction, is formally condemned to death on the 
24th January by the Revolutionary Committee, and the sentence 1s 
carried out near the Kremlin in Moscow twenty-four days later 

Is the endless chain of latter-day phenomena, of which those are but 
fair typical ‘samples, characteristic of normal growth or symptomatic 
of a revolution? 

The most terrible feature :n the present situation—the feature which 
arrested our attention last summer when Plehve was killed and which 
has riveted that attention since the death of the Grand Duke Serguus, 
is the employment of force against force, the bomb of the assassin 
agaist the nfle and the bayonet of the troops So long as the 
practice was confined to a few desperate men and condemned 
unreservedly by the many, the phenomena might be left to the law 
courts and the prison warders to deal with But any nation which can 
be reasonably believed to approve, or at any rate to condone, such 


systematic crimes must be organically diseased And that, appears to : 


be the case ın Russa The doctrine that killing is no murder has 
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unfortunately been taught by the Russian Bureaucracy itsélf down to . 


the 23rd January last, and publicly inculcated on the minds of the 
people later still Killing may be murder, and repression massacre, 
even though a Government sanction or command them. That theory, 
however, took hold of men’s minds, especially of the minds of the 
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'revolutionists, who were then few and isolated And when the death 
of Plehve was seen to be the beginning of a new and less oppressive 
era, the doctrine was formally brought home to the minds of all, and 
unconsciously the good end aimed at was allowed to impart ethical 
colour to the reprehensible means employed to attain ıt And now 
one shudders to thmk of the awful crimes that may be committed and 
the enormous difficulties that must be overcome before that doctrine, 
revolutionary ın, more senses than one, can be successfully uprooted 
What the extreme wing of. the Russian Opposition say ıs; that all 
peaceful means of complaint and agitation have been withdrawn from 
them, they cannot meet, make speeches, write leading articles, publish 
facts, nor even arrange processions and present petitions All safety 
valves are shut down And to open force they cannot have recourse, 
because the Government commands the Army and does not shnnk 
from massacring peaceful people All that remains, therefore, they 
add, ıs that form of force which is commonly branded as crime terror 
by means of the bomb and the revolver The ethical state of a people 
reduced to act or to argue like this is in truth deplorable And that 
demoralisation ıs but part of the price which ‘Russians have to pay for 
the maintenance of the Autocracy as it now exists 
The convocation of a representative chamber, already a foregone 
conclusion, will not stop, will hardly even delay the Revolution Last 
year the mére mention of such a concession would have caused the 
hearts of the Russian people to thrill and would have caused the 
Emperor to be almost worshipped. To-day it comes too late Besides, 
the belief prevails that that too will be a sham “As the well-washed 
"deputation in T’sarskoye Selo was to the hundred thousand discon- 
“tented workmen in St Petersburg, so will the-Zemsky Sobor be to 
“the Russian people” But a clever statesman might yet distract the 
attention of the nation and calm their excitement—for a time 
M Witte would probably have effected this, had his suggestion to the 
Tsar on the mght of the 21st January been acted upon, or even if 
his mamfesto had been signed in the week following But beyond 
mere :makeshjfts no man now can hope to go And a tme will 
come when the most genial statesman Russia possesses will find it 
overwhelmingly difficult to stem the revolutionary current That time 
is unhappily not far off When the war bills are presented for pay- 
ment, when the people’s bread stuffs have to be exported abroad at 
lower prices and in ever Increasing quantities, and when the dis- 
lusioned soldiers come home from the Far East and vainly seek 
employment, then will be the tug of war That, at least, is the well 
grounded fear entertamed by Russia’s best friends 
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TWENTY MONTHS AFTER 


N the present state of Partres in the House of Commons it 1s 
fruitless to speculate about the future There 1s practically nothing 
that can be said at the time of wrting which will not'be either untrue 
or out of date by the time it meets the readers eye The only 
question which anybody asks at this moment: concerning the session 
of 1905 1s whether Mr Balfour will or will not be able to avoid the 
necessity of dissolving Parliament, and since everyone will be better 
informed on this subject a fortmght hence than the Prime Munster 
himself at the present moment, it would be wasting time to enlarge 
upon it One may, however, put it on record as a curiosity of politics 
‘that the main division in the House of Commons at the beginning of 
the new session 1s not between Liberals and Conservatives, or even 
between Protectiomsts and Free Traders, but between those who wish 
to force and those who wish to avoid a general election 
Whichever of these Parties wins, and for whatever length of time 
the inevitable may be postponed, the lines of battle are now decisively 
drawn If any lingering doubt remained on the subject at the end of 
last session, the events of the recess have made it clear that all_ 
convinced Free Traders must vote with the Liberal Party at the next 
election The Edinburgh speech at the beginning of October must 
be taken as Mr Balfour’s final effort to retain the Hree Traders without 
alienating the Protectionists of his Party We learnt im that speech 
that though the Pnme Minister would not remain leader of a Party 
which was definitely Protectiomst—ze, which proposed to raise prices 
for the benefit of home industries—he held no conviction which would 
prevent him from remaining a member of such a Party, even if ıt were 
deliberately Protectionist, and none apparently which would debar ° 
him from leading it, if its fiscal operations resulted in raising prices, 
provided they were not directed to that end) The-circumstances of 
that speech and the stress which was apparently laid on the disavowal 
of the Protectionst motive temporarily raised the hopes of 
Unionist Free Traders, but these were dashed agdin when Mr Balfour 
relapsed into silence and made no protest against the whole-hearted 
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acceptance of Mr Chaplin’s resolution by the Conservative caucus at 
Southampton This silence was persistently maintained until the end 
of January, when he produced the half-sheet of notepaper policy an a 
speech to his constituents at Southampton The Protectionists, mean- 
while, had been insatiably active ın the country, and without rebuke 
from Mr Balfour had insisted on an interpretation of the Edinburgh 
speech which made ıt an endorsement of'their views 

The controversy about Mr Balfour’s meaning has been interminable, 
and at would be tedious to pursue ıt in detail The question at issue 
has not been the ments or demerits of Mr Balfour's own policy, for 
no one troubles seriously, about that, but merely his degree of 
acquiescence in the proposals of Mr Chamberlain, who 1s properly 
regarded as the sole author of the fiscal situation And what has 
become clear 1s that the differences between the two men are differ- 
ences of tactics and dialectics and not differences of pnnciple If the 
public will consent, Mr Balfour will agree with Mr Chamberlain, and 
if they will not consent, ıt matters to no one whether he agrees or 
differs “Ido not myself recognise dny difference of principle between 
Mr Balfour andi myself,” says Mr Chamberlain ,* “if we differ at all ıt 
“is only on a question of method and tactics, but Mr Balfour has 
“advocated the great objects which I have ın view as strongly as any 
“tariff reformer could desire” Mr Chamberlain must judge for, hım- 
self what constitutes strong advocacy, but he 1s justified ın saying that: 
the objects which he has ın view are embraced in Mr Balfour’s scheme. 
Like himself, Mr Balfour desires to “reverse, annul, delete” the 
existing fiscal system, lke him, he wishes to check the importation 
of foreign goods, which, “because they are bounty-fed or tanff- 

“protected abroad, are sold below cost price here ”—z e, for practical, 
purposes, below the price at which British manufacturers can profitably 
produce them Like him, finally, he desires “closer commercial union ” 
with the Colonies, and will support the particular mode proposed, if 
the Colonies desire ıt and the people of this country agree The same 
conditions necessarily apply to Mr Chamberlain who, equally with 
Mr Balfour, would be blocked 1f they were not fulfilled 

The two policies being thus identical in their result, ıt ıs of little 

consequence that Mr Balfour’s dialectical approach 1s by a shghtly 
different route from Mr Chamberlain’s Mr Balfour tells us that he . 
does not desire to raise home prices for the purpose of aiding home 
production, though plainly he will not object-1f his proposals should 
incidentally have that effect The exclusion of bounty-fed sugar is an 
actual case in point, for the Government are quite convinced that the 
rise in price which has followed their sugar convention, and still more 
important the alteration of relative values here and on the Continent, 
are incidental consequences which do not weigh at all against the 
supreme object of excluding the bounty-fed article We can only 
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say, after seeing Mr Balfour at work ‘on bounty-fed foreign goods, that 
if the same results should follow at some future time from his 
operations on tariff-protected goods, ıt will not matter two straws to 
the public what his private motive may have been It will be 
sufficient for the Protectionists that prices are raised, and ıt will be no 
consolation to the consumer that the result followed from a pious 
endeavour to propagate Free Trade among foreigners, whether by 
bribing them to forego their bounties or penalising them because they 
would not forego their tanffs In saying this I do not mean to imply 
that Mr Balfour ıs sincere in endeavouring to establish a distinction 
between his own motive and that of the ordinary Protectionist Philo 
sophically ıt exists and can be argued without any absurdity, but 
practically it 1s of no importance, since the results of the two policies 
are everywhere identical Tartffs, like armaments, are invariably 
justirhed by the proceedings of other countries, but it 1s immaterial to 
the tax payer ın the one case, and to the consumer ın the other, whether 
the motive of his Government is defence or defiance. 

The dialectical differences of the two men are, therefore, of no concern 
to the elector who desires io maintain the fiscal system which both of 
them propose to annul Their tactical differences are, however, of 
considerable importance to the Unionist Party or to those members of 
1t who look beyond the next General Election For while Mr Cham- 
berlain gallantly burns his boats, Mr Balfour insists on keeping open a 
line of ‘retreat for his Party if the ‘Protectionist policy should prove 
hopeless after the next election This ıs the key to his insistence on 
two elections before food-taxes and Colonial preferences are adopted, 
one as a preliminary to a Colonial Conference, the other to ratify the 
proposals which a Colonial Conference may make Though all other 
parts of his policy become fluid and vague he returns again and again 
to this, heedless of the demurrer which Mr Chamberlain putsin Here 
the motive is quite clear, though ıt ıs not avowed. It enables him to 
say in view of the coming election that his Party 1s not officially 
committed to food-taxes, and still more, after the election 1s over, it 
will enable him to withdraw from this policy, if ıt proves impracticable, 
without being compelled to a public recantation of the kind which 1s 
so distasteful to Party pnde At present he ıs a hypothetical food-taxer 
who has definitely told us that his consent 1s conditional on the demand 
of the electors at home and inthe Colomes If that double demand 1s 
not forthcoming, it remains open to him to say that the conditions 
of this policy not having been fulfilled, ıt must, so far as he ıs con- 
cerned, be considered withdrawn Taking this purely opportunist 
ground, he will in that case be under no necessity to recant his opinions, 
whereas Mr Chamberlain, having advocated the food-taxes and the 
preferences as good ın themselves and necessary to the Empire, must 
proceed with his propaganda or make public confession of error 

If the Prime Minister had been either a convinced Free Trader or a 
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zealous Chamberlainite, he could not, of course, have taken up this 
position In the one case he must have withstood the Protectiomist 
propaganda from the beginning, even though in so doing he destroyed 
his Government, ın the other he must have taken an active part in 
persuading his countrymen that the preference and tarıff reform policy 
was an imperial necessity His actual line has been to eschew all 
mention of the~fiscal question except on the direst compulsion, and, . 
above all things, to avoid telling us whether he personally considers 
Mr Chamberlain’s policy to be on its ments a good thing or a bad 
thing for the country and the Empire Such indifference or such 
calculated restraint, whichever it be, in a Prime Minister called upon 
to deal with a question which has broken his Government, convulsed 
his Party, and kept the whole country in a ferment for two years on 
end, is a hopeless puzzle ‘both to Protectionists and Free Traders 
Both alike find it impossible to enter into the mind of a man who 1s 
entirely without zeal in the one direction or the other, and who handles 
the whole question as if 1t were a matter of expediency or terminology 
to which his Parliamentary skill may properly be applied We are 
obliged to conduct public controversy on the assumption that political 
leaders are deeply concerned in and have settled convictions about 
questions of this magnitude, and the presence of an agnostic ın the 
most influential position of all is a desperate complication for plain 
people However, there is one consolation for Free Traders If ıt 1s 
impossible that the leader of the Unionist Party should be of their 
persuasion, it 1s at all events better from their point of view that he 
should be a sceptic who 1s amenable to public opinion than that he 
should be committed, like Mr Chamberlain, to the whole policy of 
tariff reform and Colomal preference If Mr Balfour remains leader 
of the Unionist Party he will be free to bring 1t back from its present 
adventure, whereas on Mr Chamberlain’s lines ıt would be compelled 
to go forward 

All this, however, belongs to a future which lies beyond the next 
election For immediate purposes Mr Balfour’s policy ıs as decisive 
a challenge to Free Traders as Mr Chamberlain’s Any Unionist who, 
. imagines that he will save his Party from Protection by clinging to Mr 
Balfour must remember that public opinion is the guide which Mr 
Balfour has himself chosen for his future course of conduct If the | 
public permit, he will follow Mr Chamberlain with food-taxes and 
preferences, if they do not permit he will bow to their decision A 
Free Trader, therefore, 1s at liberty to hope that after a sufficient 
demonstration of Free Trade opimion, Mr Chamberlain will be unable 
and Mr Balfour unwilling to carry on a forlorn campaign, but he ıs 
bound to recognise that the essential condition of stopping the one and 
educating the other is that the Unionist Party should be decisively 
beaten on the fiscal question at the next election 
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Leaving these questions of tactics, let us for a moment see how it 
has fared with the fiscal controversy on its merits during the twenty 
months since June, 1903, when Mr Chamberlain launched his new 
programme Without troubling the reader with unnecessary detail a 
few general results may be briefly stated Mr Chamberlain started 
by diagnosing a disease and prescnbing a remedy Taking foreign 
trade as the test of progress he saw signs of rapid decay The exports 
of manufactured goods were either stationary or dechming, and the 
true state of the case was only masked by an increase in Colomal 
trade, which temporarily balanced the decline ın foreign markets On 
the other side of the account, the imports of manufactured goods were, 
he declared, increasing to a dangerous extent and threatened to deprive 
the British manufacturer even of the home market Thus all the chief 
staple industries were, ın Mr Chamberlain’s view, marked down for 
destruction and, like sheep in a field, were about to be led to the 
slaughter. Cotton, wool, ron, glass and tin-plates were all either 
going, gone or threatehed, and their doom, said Mr Chamberlain, 
would be sealed unless we took steps to protect the home market by 
a scientific tariff, to retal.ate upon the foreigner if he refused to 
remove his tariff barners, and to develop the Colonial market so as to 
compensate for the loss of foreign markets As the result of this 
policy we were told (and are still told) that more employment would 
be created and British industry rendered at once more stable and 
more productive. 

Now, apart from all theoretic objections, the force of this argument 
has been greatly dimianished by the course of trade since ıt was 
produced Much of it rested on a very specious but quite misleading 
comparison with the excepticnal year 1872 We now have a com- 
parison between 1874 and 1904 which gives a very different result, even 
if we make no allowance for the changes ın values between those two 
years; and, if the controversy is still prolonged, we are likely with 
each year to get a comparmson more favourable to the present time 
and less favourable to Mr Chamberlain’s theory of stagnation and. 
decay Of course from the Free Trader’s point of view these com- 
parisons between single years are hable to every kind of fallacy, but 
we are entitled to pomt out that Mr Chamberlain’s argument no 
longer bears his own test But further the trade returns for the last 
two years have in almost every detail defeated the Protectionist fore- 
cast The exports have not diminished, but advanced in an increasing 
ratio, while the imports have failed to keep pace with them The 
increase ın imports has not, as the Protectionists predicted, been mainly 
or even largely in manufactured goods, but to an overwhelming extent 
in food and raw material, which they admit to be desirable Finally, 
the proportion of exports to the Colomies has fallen, while the propor- 
tion to foreign countries has increased Now, here 1s a state of trade 
which, 1f Mr Chamberlain’s tests were final, would go a long way to 
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prove that the malady whıch he diagnoses does not exıst and that 
his remedy is unnecessary Comparing 1904 with 1902, we increased 
our sales of manufactured goods by 16% millions, while our purchases 
of manufactured goods have been stationary, and if his argument were 
sound we ought in the same degree to have increased the amount of 
employment in this country With the exception of the shght decline 
ın Colonial trade (which is in no way mysterious) Mr Chamberlain 
ought to be thoroughly satisfied with the present course of trade, 
which under the Free Trade system and without the application of his 
remedy ıs presenting exactly the features which he desires to produce 
by artificial means 

And yet ıt 1s precisely this state of things which ıs causing business 
men, who hold an open mind about tariff reform, to doubt Mr Cham- 
berlain’s insight and sagacity. They see that his panic about exports 
was unfounded, and they find that none of the consequences which 
he predicted follow from a check to the importation of manufactured 
goods The facts have in all these respects precisely vindicated the 
economic theory On Mr Chamberlain’s theory employment ought to 
have been at its lowest when manufactured imports bore the highest 
ratio to the total of goods imported and at its highest ın the reverse case 
The exact opposite has proved to be the truth. Between 1893 and 
1900 ımports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods rose 
from £ 98,000,000 to £135,000,000, and unemployment decreased from 
7% to 29 per cent The subsequent figures cannot be given quite 
exactly owmg to various changes ın classification, but they are, roughly, 
that while the imports have increased by only ten millions and the 
exports by twenty-three millions, unemployment has risen agam to 
67 percent If we struck the balance, as the Protectionists do between 
the “gam” under the one head (exports) and the “loss” under the 
other head (imports) we ought to have a “net gam,” as they call ıt, 
of 413,000,000, which, on Mr Chamberlain’s showing, should have’ 
provided employment for so many thousands more instead of so 
many thousands less than ın 1900 I do not want to dogmatise about 
these figures, but they must surely suggest to anyone who examines 
them carefully that imports even of manufactured goods do not 
militate against employment at home, but that on the contrary a 
diminishing rate of imports pomts to a general condition in which 
employment 1s likely to be slack In other words, we are taking less 
from the foreigner both because the purchasing power of the country 
is dimmuished and because we are exporting at a lower price, in fact, 
as a Protectionist might say, “dumpmg” To suppose that either or 
both these conditions would be cured by erecting fresh barriers between 
buyer and seller ıs, surely, a very strange delusion which becomes 
the more flagrant when it 1s remembered that a-large part of the 
manufactured imports which Mr Chamberlain complains of are the 
essential raw material of the most advanced and lucrative of out 
industries 
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Accident, or Providence, has furnished yet another practical test of 
the Protectionist programme We have in the sugar convention the 
“working model” of the policy which 1s common to the Balfour and 
Chamberlain sections of the Party, and which, if the country permitted, 
would probably be applied all round as a first instalment In his half- 
sheet of notepaper programme, Mr Balfour 1s very precise on this 
point, for he desires fiscal freedom “to check the mmportation of those 
“foreign goods which, because they are bounty-fed or tariff-protected 
“abroad, are sold below cost price here” The “bounty-fed” and «the 
“tariff-protected” are thus placed ın the same category, and just as 
we have shut our ports to bounty-fed sugar, so we are at least to raise 
barriers against tariff-protected goods, which the Government, or 
home industnes prompting the Government, may decide to have been 
offered for sale below cost price It ıs undeniable that ın the case of 
sugar the object has been completely accomplished No one any 
longer has to complain of cheap sugar The United Kingdom at this 
moment 1s paying about sıx millions a year more for its sugar, and 
European countries are paying correspondingly less It is alleged, 
and I hope with truth, that some part of the increased price ıs due to 
a shortage in the beet crop, but this unfortunately 1s no consolation to 
the British manufacturer of confectionery, biscuits and other products 
into which sugar enters, for his complaint is that the relative price 1s 
charged between him and his Continental competitor, so that he with 
dearer sugar 1s being driven out of the foreign market, and invaded 
in the home market by a rval who now has the benefit of cheaper 
sugar The editor of the Confectzoners’ Union said in November last 
that there were then between 15,000 and 20,000 fewer people 
employed ın the confectionery trade than at the same time two years 
ago On the other hand the small sugar refinng industry has 
undoubtedly profited to some extent, and the West Indian planters, 
for whose benefit the whole operation was undertaken, are stated to 
have gained about £67,000 a year Roughly speaking, Great Bntain 
1s a hundred pounds out of pocket for every pound conveyed to the 
West Indies It only remains to add that before the convention came 
into force Mr Balfour and Mr Chamberlain were as convinced that it 
would not raise prices as they are still convinced that no such result 
will follow from their “scientific tariffs” 

Now, if after this experience of thei dealings with bounty-fed 
goods the public were next to give Mr Balfour and Mr Chamberlain 
the free hand which they desire to experiment upon tariff-protected 
goods, they would deserve anything that might follow. One hardly 
knows which to admire most ın the modern tariff-reformer, his belief 
that the abandonment of Free Trade would be good for this country, 
or his dogged determination to convert the foreigner from his Protec- 
tionist practices From the latter point of view the sugar convention 
may be regarded as a piece of fantastic quixotry Looking out on a 
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world bristhng with tanff-barriers, against which, owing to our perverse 
adherence to Cobdenism we beat in vain, the eye of the Government 
at length fell upon something of advantage to Great Britain, her 
solitary asset ın the whole bad business of Continental protection 
Owing to the folly of the foreigner she was able to start a flourishing 
confectionery trade, and to undersell him ın his own market with the 
cheap sugar which he himself provided One would have supposed 
that a busimess-like Government, unable for the time being to prevail 
against foreign tariffs, would have been content to accept the slight 
set-off which was provided by bounties Mr Chamberlain and Mr 
Balfour thought otherwise Their repugnance to accepting favours 
from foreigners—their suspicion of Greeks bearing gifts—was such 
that they hastened to conclude a treaty confining the trade ın sugar to 
those foreigners who consented to raise their price The foreigner 
was thus instructed ın sound doctrine at the cost of the British tax- 
payer, and for the one-sided Free Trade which so afflicts the Protec- 
tionists, we get the all-round Free Trade which they so ardently 
desire. And yet there are people who talk of the pedantry of 
Cobdenism 

We are now ın a position to see what would probably happen if 
Mr Balfour, having disposed of bounty-fed sugar, next (according to 
his own programme) took in hand some “tariff-protected product ” 
which. also is sold “below cost price” in this country If we may trust 
the Protectionists, an article which above all otheis invites such treat- 
ment ıs steel billets The theory ıs that the foreigner ıs enabled to sell 
his steel billets below cost price in this country, because his tariff-wall 
enables him to sell ıt at an excessive price in his own country, the same 
result as in the case of sugar was effected by bounties on exports 
Armed with his fiscal freedom Mr Balfour would proceed, as in the 
sugar convention, to invert this state of things and to make steel 
billets dearer ın this country and cheaper in foreign countries It 
would then be discovered that all the numerous industries in this 
country which use steel as raw matenal—infinitely the more numerous 
and powerful interest than the producers of steel billets—had, like the 
confectioners, received a heavy blow, while their Continental rivals 
had been proportionately benefited The tin-plate trade which has 
recently made a prosperous recovery from the injury inflicted on it by 
Amenican tariffs would now be finally despatched by our own Govern- 
ment This point may be conveniently ilustrated by the following 
passage which I take from the speech of the Chairman of Lloyd's Bank 
at its annual meeting on January 27th — 


There is one trade, however, which has been particularly pros- 
perous—a trade in which we are largely interested owing to the 
Bank’s big South Wales business. I allude to the tin-plate trade 
The tin-plate trade, a few years ago, was supposed to be a ruined 
industry, but not only has there been an immense demand, but 
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business has also been carried on at very considerable profits. 
The price has increased about 1s a box, or £r a ton. All the 
mills have been in full work, the output has been about fifteen 
million boxes, of which seven million boxes were sent abroad Iam 
told by people connected with the trade that the exceptional 
profits which have been made this year have been in no small 
degree due to the fact that we were able to obtain the principal 
ingredient, if I may so term it, of ther manufacture, namely steel 
billets, from the United States at less cost than we could make 
them at home. 


Under the new policy ıt would be Mr Balfour’s special object to 
defeat this legitumate revenge which the tin-plate trade ıs now taking 
on the United States for the McKinley tariff “Steel billets from the 
“United States at less cost than we could make them at home” would 
obviously come under the definition of articles to be banned, and the 
Government would insist that a state of affairs so unduly favourable to 
the tin-plate makers, the shipbuilders, the manufacturers of machinery 
and all other users of steel billets should immediately cease I think 
we may say that the restlts of a similar experiment made with sugar 
have made ıt decidedly less probable that either Mr Balfour or Mr 
Chamberlain will be given a mandate to renew their operations 

To complete this survey, a word must be added about the Colonial 
Preferences and food taxes which were the onginal cause of Mr 
Chamberlain’s crusade How have these fared in the controversy 
which has since followed? 

Here we are dealing with a slightly different issue Even Mr. 
Chamberlain has not endeavoured to argue that food-taxes are 
desirable ın themselves, though he has hinted that they bestow 
incidental advantages on farmers and landlords The public are asked 
to submit to the tax because it 1s an imperial necessity, and they are 
assured that its effects will be neutralised by various adjustments of 
taxation which will leave the household budget unaffected I think 
1t may be said summarily that this assurance has been received with 
profound scepticism by the vast majority of householders to whom the 
price of food 1s a matter of concern, and that the plea of imperial 
necessity has in no respect been made good smce Mr Chamberlain 
first laid his proposal before the country As regards the food-taxes 
themselves, we are absolved from further argument of the economic 
kind by the acknowledgment of all Parties that there ıs not the 
slightest chance of their adoption, unless ıt can be proved that there 
1s no other way of safety forthe Empire The question, therefore, 1s 
simply whether we must impose these taxes in order to avert an 
umperial catastrophe 

Every month that has elapsed since May, 1903, has weakened the 
force of this argument When Mr Chamberlain first used it, large 
numbers of people assumed that he was ın possession of some special 
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information pointing to an imminent danger which he, as Colonial 
Minister, might foresee, without being able to reveal His language 
certainly justified that inference, but ıt has proved groundless It 
appears that when he spoke of a Colonial “offer” which we should 
reject at our peril, he was thinking in the main of what passed at the 
Conference of Colonial Premiers in the Coronation year, and of prefer- 
ences of the Canadian type which he then told the premiers had 
been too disappointing in their results to justify any demand for a 
retum from the British people Though hard pressed on this pomt, 
Mr Chamberlain has produced no evidence whatever to show that the 
Colonists require the mother country to tax herself as an equivalent 
for this concession, or that they will take offence, if she 1s unable to 
do so An “offer,” ın the sense that Mr Chamberlain uses the term, 
necessarily implies something conditional, something that will be with- 
drawn unless certain steps are taken on the other side to meet ıt In 
this case the Colonies have almost, without exception, taken pains to 
explain that their contribution 1s unconditional, and that no offence 
will be taken, 1f we on our side are unable to meet it The Colonial 
attitude on this matter 1s perfectly correct and easily intelligible The 
Colonies would of course accept a concession which would place their 
` farmers in a better position in our market, if we felt able to make it, 
but they do not demand ıt as of nght, and still less do they make ita 
condition of their loyalty that our population, in addition to bearing the 
whole burden of imperial defence and giving them the full benefit of 
Free Trade, should tax the necessaries of life for the benefit of 
Colonial agriculturists If Mr Chamberlain were not so eager to find 
arguments for his particular panacea, he could not conceivably impute 
to them such unreasonable and exacting conduct as his thesis 
requires 

In yet another respect the controversy has revealed the essential 
weakness of Mr Chamberlain’s idea. The element of reciprocity 1s 
almost entirely lacking ın ıt, so far as the Colonies themselves are 
concerned The Colomial farmer 1s to receive the benefit, the Colonial 
manufacturer is to make the sacrifice. Here 1s a great practical 
obstacle, the result of which has been manifest at each stage In 
Canada, in Australia, and in New Zealand, the manufacturing classes 
have made ıt clear that, while they are willing and anxious that the 
tariff should be higher against the foreigner than against the English- 
man, they are not willing that it should be so lowered ın favour of 
the Englishman as to bring him into active competition with them m 
their own markets They are not willing in fact to grant those terms 
of “greater equality” ın their own markets which Mr Chamberlain in 
1902 said would only justify return on our part In an early stage of 
his propaganda Mr Chamberlain said that the Colonies “will arrange 
“for,tariffs in the future in order not to start industries ın competition 
“with those which are already in existence in the Mother Country”* 


* Glasgow, October 6, 1903 
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Ttis true that this passage was omitted (after vigorous disclaimers from 


the Colomies) in the authorised edition of the Glasgow speech, and 
if ıt were a mere casual mdiscretion or slip of the tongue there would 
be no point in returning toit But the truth 1s that this thing which 
will not bear saying and which has to be repudiated when it ships out 
is the true philosophic basis of the whole idea of Colonial preference 
As an idea, it belongs to Colomahsm of the Georgian type, which 
started with the assumption that the business of the Colomes was 
to supply us with food and raw material and to receive our manu- 
factured products in return. The old Colomal preferences followed 
logically from that assumption, and they cannot be re-established on 
any reciprocal basis without some return to ıt Here ıs Mr Cham- 
berlain’s root difficulty He can. get a cordial welcome in the Colonies 
for the preferences that he offers, and he can without much dithculty 
secure arrangements whereby the Englishman shall have advantages 
over foreigners so long as the Colonial manufacturer ıs secure in hus 
protection against either competitor, but he cannot obtain concessions 
which will enable the Br:tish manufacturer to compete effectively with 
the Colonial ın the Colonial market I am far from saying that a 
preference against the foreigner 1s not po ¢anto an advantage to the 
British exporter, but th:s 1s precisely what Mr Chamberlain himself 
said would not justify sacrifices on the part of this country 

Of course the Free Trader would, from his own point of view, greatly 
prefer that the Colomes should abandon their Protective systems and 
follow the British policy of Free Trade But if that ıs ımpossıble, he 
stands for fiscal freedom for both parties, believing ıt to be in the 
highest degree perilous to all parties that the Empire should be 
staked on dear food in this country, or on reluctant concessions by 
Colonial manufacturers who can receive nothing in return, and who 
will almost certainly complain that they are being driven out of their 
own markets by British competitors It ıs for these reasons that we 
object to the Colonial Conference ad hoc which 1s proposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr Balfour It seems to us wise and nght that the 
whole subject should be explored and discussed among others at the 
Conferences which now assemble every sıx years, and the next of which 
is due a year hence, but we foresee real danger if false hopes are 
raised by summoning a special conference on Colonial preferences 
with the implication that the people of this country are ready to tax 
their food and are looking for corresponding concessions from the 
Colonial Parhaments Mr Chamberlain, it seems to us, 1s nght whens 
he insists that this implication would be inherent in the act of 
summoning a special conference, and for this very reason we 
object to it. 

One last point may be glanced at before I leave this part of the 
subject, and this 1s the assertion, freely made at the begining of this 
controversy, that the Empire would gain in time of war if it were 
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+ Self-contained ın the sense that the whole of its food supplies could 
be obtained from its own possessions The Russian and Japanese 
war has been a daily refutation of this theory, for we see by example 
the immense importance to both combatants of keeping open the 
largest number of foreign supplies and resisting its enemy’s claim to 
treat these as contraband when carried under a neutral flag Our own 
Government admits the pomt when it struggles—most rightly and 
properly—to defend this principle against all encroachment Complete 
dependence ın time of war on supphes brought in British ships from 
British possessions would, from the strategical point of view, be a 
weak and not a strong position Our policy ın this respect ıs to 
cultivate as many sources of supply as possible and to guard the 
principle that neutrals carrying food for other than military purposes 
shall be secuie against capture 
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Such being roughly the present state of the controversy, let us 
turn fora moment to the position of the Government ın Parliament 
The spectacle presented by the House of Commons during the first 
week of this session has surely been one of the most singular in 
history From the very beginning the Government has made the 
admission that it has lost the confidence of the country Speaker after 
-speaker on the Unionist side has assumed as a‘ matter beyond dispute 
‘that, if an election took place now, the Opposition would be returned 
to power The same speakers, however, have unmediately denied that 
there ıs the shghtest occasion for the Government to consult the 
country or to refran from proceeding with a programme which 1S, 
<x hypothest, without popular sanction Mr Gladstone’s proceedings 
in 1873 one quoted as precedent for this attitude, but Mr Gladstone 
in that year acted on a definite refusal of his opponents to take office, 
and no one more strongly than he has laid down the doctrine that when 
a Minister 1s convinced that he “no longer represents the will and 
“opinions of the constituencies ”* he should dissolve Parliament or resign. 
his charge If, therefore, the appeal 1s to Mr Gladstone, the admission 
that they are in a minority 1s fatal to the Government’s case It 1s, 
indeed, without precedent that a Government should make this ~ 
admission and then immediately proceed to assert their right to 
remain in office regardless of public opmmon Munisters may at times 
have cause to think that they are out of favour with the country, but 
ə they usually guard their representative position and endeavour to 
` make ıt look effective before an election by professing to believe that 
the country 1s behind them And without debating whether Mr 
Balfour’s action is constitutional or the reverse, one may at least say 
that the machinery of our representative system must be very 
imperfect if an acknowledgment on the part of Ministers that the 
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contrary ıs the case does not entail ther resignation or a 
dissolution 

That is the first anomaly—a Government insisting on governing in 
opposition to what ıt admuts 1s the opimon of fhe country But, next, 
this Government thus placed introduces a King’s Speech, which, with 
its proposals for Redistribution, embraces not one session, but two, 
and stretches out, in the eye of faith, to the autumn of next year 
And then, finally, ıt 1s found that the same Government’s majority, 
now reduced to less than half of what ıs was after the 1900 election, 
rests on a misunderstanding of its policy on the part of one or the 
other, 1f not both, of the sections which support ıt Mr Balfour ıs 
perpetually protesting that his policy ıs so clear and has been so 
lucidly explained that no honest person can possibly misunderstand ıt, 
yet against him ıs the plain fact that he ıs interpreted by Mr Cham- 
berlan ın one sense and by the Free Trade members of his Party in 
the opposite sense, and that he himself steadily refuses to say on which 
side the mistake hes Inability to answer a plain question in terms 
which do not admit of misunderstanding ‘has not hitherto been one of 
Mr Balfour’s failings We understood perfectly well what he meant 
when he was Irish Chief Secretary, and when he was introducing the 
Education Bill or the Licensing Bill Nor does the obscurity 
necessarily arise from the complications of economic theory, as he 
sometimes suggests There ıs no economist who has failed to make 
himself clear, no public man of any importance on either side whose 
views are not sufficiently well known for all practical purposes All 
the questions which Mr Balfour put to the leaders of the Opposition 
in winding up the debate on Mr Asquith’s amendment ‘have been 
answered ın words few or many, and so answered that the public has 
not the slightest misconception as to their meaning Mr Balfour's 
affliction 1s unique—unique in his own career and unique among those 
who have taken part in the present controversy 

There 1s of course in one sense no misconception about his meaning 
It is seen by everyone on either side that a plain answer which would 
compel either the Chamberlainites or the Free Fooders to part 
company with him would be fatal to his Government, and since ıt 
is his policy to remain in office till the last possible moment, it 1s 
certain that the plain answer will not be forthcoming The really 
astonishing fact 1s that any man should have been able to remain 
Prime Minister for two years on this basis, and that his Party should 
have accepted ıt and the Opposition have been unable to defeat ıt 
From the purely tactical point of view ıt has been a very remarkable 
performance, and ıt leaves Mr Balfour with the reputation of being 
by far the cleverest man in public hfe But the moral and intellectual 
damage has been enormous, and it may perhaps not be amiss, as a last 
word, to consider this aspect of the matter for one moment 

We have had in the first place the spectacle of a House of Commons 
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perpetually tnfling with an issue which the public at once divined to 
be of profound importance While the country has debated the nghts 
and wrongs and far-reaching consequences of Mr Chamberlain’s 
proposals, the leaders of Parties ın the House of Commons have been 
engaged in mystifying each other Within the House everything 1s 
= pretence. From the moment that Mr Chamberlain appeared as a 
Protectionst, the Prime Minister has endeavoured to confuse the 
boundaries between policy and policy He has a policy of his own 
which pretends to be the result of impartial economic studies, but 
which ıs generally recognised and invariably treated as a tactical device 
to save the Government from defeat by combining persons of opposite 
opinions. One half of his Party pretends that 1t means one thing, the 
other half that ıt means another thing, both Parties and all other Parties 
exactly comprehending, meanwhile, the meaning of its no-meaning 
and the reasons which prevent its author from making himself 
intelligible. Thus in one sense there is no deception, and yet in 
another there 1s nothing else, for everyone acknowledges that the 
whole situation rests on make-believe, and the one absorbing topic of 
conversation in the House and in the lobby is not the ments of the 
fiscal question, but how it can be dodged or turned, whether Mr 
Balfour fenced ill or well when he was last challenged on it, and how 
he 1s going to extricate himself from his next difficult place 

If anyone 1s searching for the causes of the discredit into which the 
Unionist Party has fallen in the country, he must attribute a large part 
of ıt to the impatience of plain people at this prolonged tnfing They 
feel instinctively that the standard of public life 1s lowered and politics 
demoralised, when the most eminent members of the dominant Party 
are engaged together nm keeping the House of Commons from all 
contact with real issues They observe that the habit of evasion 
spreads from one department to another—from the fiscal question to 
tthe Army question and the Irish question, in all of which Ministers 
are seen evading clear issues, shirking necessary decisions, and 
endeavouring to combine incompatible ideas by words and phrases 
which will not bear definition Unity, discipline and responsibility 
become impossible in these circumstances, and honest warfare between 
Parties pledged to great causes 1s reduced to a competition of shifts 
and ruses The Liberal Party has many difficult tasks before it, but 
none 1s more important than that of merely restoring the currency of 
debate and bringing us back to honest politics : 
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THE NEW FISCAL BARRIERS IN EUROPE. 


HE new treaties of commerce just negotiated between Germany 

and seven other European States constitute only the nucleus 

of a still more complicated system, binding these States severally 
to each other—with some exceptions—and securing, by the action of 
the “most favoured nation clause” ın each treaty that specific 
reductions of duty on a particular class of goods granted by any 
one Power to any other are, zġso facto, extended by the granter to 
all the rest Hence the treaties have all been negotiated about the 
same time, hence, too, the utmost secrecy as to their terms has 
been preserved until the completion of the last one, lest amy con- 
cession made by any one Power to any other, but not falling under 
“the most favoured nation clause,” should be demanded by any one 
of the rest “The most favoured nation clause” is easily evaded, by 
the adoption, ın the different treaties made by one Power. of minutely 
different classifications of goods, and so the clause, which, fairly 
applied, should ensure repeated reduction of duties and a gradual 
approach to Free Trade all round, 1s skilfully deprived of its natural 
effect Again, the treaties made by any one member of the group, 
when—as is the case everywhere but ın Russia—they go before 1ts 
legislature for acceptances, constitute a single system, which practically 
must be accepted ex bloc Though the treaties differ in the classes 
of goods specified, and in the sub-divisions of those classes, yet ıt 1s 
virtually umpracticable to reject one and accept the rest Otherwise, , 
possibly after an exhausting period of tariff war, the rejected treaty 
would have to be reconstructed “cartes sur table” and concessions 
of lower duties, or fresh classifications, might have to be made in 
it which would at once, under “the most favoured nation clause,” 
result in the reduction of the rates of duty levable under the other 
treaties, and so produce precisely that unforeseen readjustment which 
it 1s the aim of the negotiations to postpone for twelve years at least.. 
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The German group, as we may call it for convenience,—that 1s, the 
treaties submitted on February ist to the German Reichstag and 
concluded between the German Empire and Belgium, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Servia, Russia, Spain and Austria-Hungary, constitute, as has 
been said, the most considerable portion of the group which collectively 
forms what has been called, rather too ambitiously, the Customs 
League of Central Europe In appearance they are extensions 
and revised editions of the treaties negotiated by Count von 
Capriv: in 1891-1894 In fact, they are a startling contradiction of 
the comfortable theory that commercial treaties are a stage on the 
road to international Free Trade Some commercial treaties, indeed, 
have answered to that description The famous Eden treaty between 
Great Britain and France in 1786 did so, and but for the French 


' Revolution, or rather the wars that followed, it might really have 
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opened up a new era ın international intercourse The Cobden treaty 
was another and a better instance, though, so far as French feeling 
was concerned, it was premature Even had the Franco-German 
war of 1870-1871 not compelled the French Government to “broaden 
“the basis of taxation” by returning to the vicious system of heavy 
and multitudinous taxes on commodities, it 1s probable that the 
Cobden treaty would have been modified as soon as France had 
reverted to democratic government The treaties negotiated by 
Count yon Caprivi were likewise an advance from national isolation 
fowards greater freedom of trade But the treaties of 1 904-1905- 
unfortunately do not tend to facilitate international commerce As 
compared with the Caprivi treaties, which they supersede, they tend 
fo restrict ıt And ıf the dominant parties in Germany have their 
way, the next steps m negotiation, conducted with other Powers, 
will tend to carry the restrictive process much:further As the case 
stands, all’ the minor Powers have rsen up to protect their own 
industries, infant or otherwise, against the invasion of German manu- 
factured goods, and Germany has been fettered by the supposed 
necessity of protecting her own landed interest, so she has had to 
give in 

The treaties negotiated, by Count von Caprivi were motived by 
two sets of reasons political and economic From an economic 
standpoint Germany, since her reversion ta Protection in 18 79-——for 
which the motives were also largely fiscal and political—had suffered 
from the Protectionist tendencies of her neighbours, and was likely to 
suffer still more by the movements which resulted in ‘the Méline tariff 
ın France and in the McKinley tariff in the United States Politically, 
1t was desirable to supplement the Triple Alhance by economic bonds 
—especially since Italy had done her best to reduce her commercial 
intercourse with France—and to placate Russia and Roumania, so 
as to strengthen the securities for the peace of Europe These 
treaties, therefore, tended to promote international commerce between 
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the contracting parties, by lowering somewhat the barners erected by 
them against each other’s products and the conclusion of the first of 
them was welcomed by the Kaiser as an “act of salvation,” and as 
‘the beginning of a new era in the world’s commerce Incidentally, 
they lowered the German duties on imported grain, which had been 
gradually raised since their restoration in 1879 On wheat, Prince 
Bismarck had placed a duty equivalent to 2s 2d per quarter: it 
had become 5 marks per centner or 10s 10¥%d per quarter and on 
other cereals there had been a corresponding mcrease The duty 
on wheat now fell to 7s ‘74d per quarter The German large land- 
owners of Eastern Prussia, who had been Free Traders till converted 
about 1875 by American competition, were profoundly dissatisfied by 
this and other reductions, and have kept up a campaign against 
the Government ever since They soon avenged themselves on 
Count von Caprivi, but the treaties could not be altered until after 
1903 They showed their power, however, in various ways notably 
by passing the Bourse law, and by twice rejecting—to the great 
indignation of the Kaiser—the splendid scheme for endowing 
Prussia with a network of waterways So, as the century drew to 
its close, preparations began to be made for a thorough revision of 
the treaties, and of the general tariff as an instrument of negotiation 
Twa thousand experts in various branches of mdustry were first 
consulted then, after considerable difficulty with some of the minor 
German Governments, a new tanff was framed with higher duties 
all round, and placed before the Reichstag in the autumn of IQoOI. 
It was understood that, except on cereals, these duties were put high 
in order that they might be put down again on occasion, by way of 
a graceful concession io the other Powers negotiating, and that 
German industry and commerce were not really to be kept back by 
high tarıff barriers, at any rate on partially manufactured goods. 
After some nine months’ revision by a Select Committee the tanff 
went back to the Reichstag, where ıts opponents began to debate it 
so thoroughly and scientifically as to show that an exhaustive dis- 
cussion was impossible After six weeks of criticism it was forced 
through under closure, which was itself carried by a coup d'état 
Many of its rates had never been fairly discussed even in the Select 
Committee, but they were regarded as part of the “big revolver ” and 
as subject, if necessary, to revision Then negotiations began Of 
the other seven States, however, all but Italy proceeded to provide 
themselves with similar, though rather less elaborate, tariffs The 
Russian Government, ıt may be noted, actually stated in the intro- 
duction to its own instrument that the device of putting up duties in 
a general tariff merely to put them down in a treaty was well under- 
stood, and that its own duties were determined not by the possibilities 
of negotiation, but by the needs of Russian industry and trade And, 
in spite of its present distresses, 1t has practically kept to its word 
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The negotiations between Germany and the seven Powers have 
lasted rather more than two years anda half What they involved 1s 
seen from the ingenuous boast of Count Posadowsky in the Reichstag 


‘on February oth that the number of “positions” and explanatory 


notes discussed ın connection with the whole seven treaties amounted 
to about three thousand seven hundred, and by the statement of his 
subordinate, Herr Wermuth, that the German negotiators had to 
contend over “every copeck, every rapp, every heller” contained in 
the rates of duty ultimately agreed on However, the first of the group 
of treaties was concluded ın the autumn of last year, by direct negotia- 
tion between the Russian and German Chancellors—Russia’s 
difficulties in the Far East having, ıt was supposed, hastened her 
compliance The last of the group, the Austro-German, was imitialled 
by the negotiators on January 25th, after repeated conferences at 
Berlin, Vienna and Buda-Pesth, and repeated rumours of an irrepar- 
able breakdown Then the Austnan newspapers began to hint that 
their side had got the best of the bargain so the German Government 
published on January 29th a brief sketch of the treaties, or rather of 
their most favourable features It was rece1ved in Germany with 
general dismay, Even the Agrarians were not quite satisfied. It 
had been stated from the first that the new treaties would am at 
making agriculture profitable, and preventing the “rural exodus,” so 
nobody was surprised that the engagement made in the tanff, that 
the duties on cereals should not be further reduced, was kept in the 
treaties with Russia, Roumania and Austria-Hungary But the 
Agrarians were not contented either by the measures taken to keep 
out cattle-disease—and, of course, cattle—or by the admission of 
timber‘from Russia though they have partly been reassured by the 
promise of General von Podbielski, the Prussian Munster of 
Agriculture, that he would afford comprehensive protection to the 
mterests of the cattle raisers But the discontent of the Agrarians 
would only have mattered if it had caused them to join their forces 
with the representatives of the manufacturers, and with the Free 
Traders, whose gnevances are real and substantial ; 

Let us take in the first place the duties that affect “the consumer ” 
generally, and in particular the duties on food. They may or may not 
tend to raise money wages, they certainly tend to increase cost of 
production, and they are more likely to do so on the whole by 
decreasing the efficiency of the workman than by increasing his 
pecuniary reward The duty on rye since 1893 has been 3 marks 50 
per 100 kilos (220 Ibs) Under the new régzme it will be equivalent 
to about Ios 10d per quarter, and rye-bread, be ıt remembered, 1s 
the staple food of most of the German working-class On wheat the 
duty is now 5 marks 50 pfennigs per 100 kilos, or rather more than 125 
per quarter This ıs estimated to add one-third to the natural price 
On oats the duty 1s raised to 5 marks per 100 kilos,. formerly 1t was 
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2 marks 80—an increase of 78 per cent, which 1s hard on the keeper 
of horses for hire But ıt ıs fair to say that barley for feeding 1s 
reduced 35 per cent, and that other kinds of horse-feed, such as beans, 
undergo no change Barley for malting, however, 1s now 
distinguished, and the duty on ıt increased by 100 per cent, while 
barley on the lme between fodder and malt-barley may be rendered 
unfit for malting if ıt 1s entered at the lower duty, and there 1s reason 
to suspect an intention to defraud the revenue The duty on buck- 
wheat ıs increased 150 per cent, so that the raiser of poultry shall 
patromse the home product. The duty on malt is increased nearly 
6o per cent , but the South-German maltsters seem to fear that this 
will not afford them suffic:ent protection, owing to Austrian manipula- 
tion of differential railway rates The brewers of South-Germany, 
and above all, the consumers, who have successfully resisted a tax on 
beer ın the past, have still to be heard from in the matter Meat 1s 
very considerably enhanced ın price, but the change in the method of 
imposing the duties, formerly levied per head, now per 100 kılo- 
grammes of live weight, obscures the exact effect However, Professor 
Lotz, the learned histonan of the progress of Germany towards 
Free Trade and her retrogression towards Protection, estimates that 
the price of butchers’ meat will be raised between 134d and 2d per Ib 
by the operation of the duties alone But this ıs not all, because, by the 
operation of the cattle-disease convention with Austria-Hungary, the 
frontier may be closed altogether on occasion to Austnan and 
Hungarian cattle, and the assurances given by the Prussian Minister of 
Agriculture to an assemblage of agricultunsts indicate that the Conven- 
tion will be used to protect them against low prices quite as much as 
against the danger of cattle plague Minor luxuries, such as new 
potatoes and mushrooms, are subject to duty, on the former it 1s 
trifling, on the latter more than a halfpenny a pound. Tinned 
vegetables are subjected to about the same rate, cabbages are likewise 
subject to a small duty Other vegetables are free Walnuts and 
hazel-nuts, and apples and pears when out of season, are subject to 
duty, which is higher on the finer sorts of the latter * Strawberries, 
raspbernes and various other fruits are free if they corhe by parcel 
post in packages of 10 lbs or under, otherwise they are subject to 
substantial duties, that for strawberries amounting to more than a 
halfpenny a pound On the whole, the impression left by this part of 
the tanff 1s that the consumer of small means comes off worst ‘The 
well-to-do family may get its fruit by parcel post from France The 
poor clerk who wants half a pound of early strawberries for his sick 
child, pays a little more than he would otherwise Thesmall consumer 


* Apples and pears fz season enter free, the reason being that much “fruit-wine"— 
cider and perry—is made in Wurtemberg It 1s said to be virtually a temperance 
beverage The wine growers, however, say that it ıs used to eke out the juice 
-of the grape Out of season, the rate of duty depends on the elaborateness of the 
packing 
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must console himself with the fact that bananas and lemons aie free, 
that the duty on oranges 1s lowered by three-fourths, and that caviare, 
the especial luxury of the mch and a particularly suitable object for 
taxation, is taxed no higher than before 

While the treaty ıs Protective in character as regards agriculture, 
however, it ıs far from being so as regards industry In some cases 
higher duties were inserted ın the tariff contrary to the desire of the 
German manufacturers, but in others foreign goods are admitted at a 
rate which enables them to.invade the home market (The boot and 
shoe trade ıs cited asa case in point) This defect has been increased 
by the insistence of the Agrarians that the Government should pledge 
themselves not to reduce the duties on cereals below a given minimum, 
a course which took their best cards from the German negotiators 
And it 1s an unpleasant feature of the situation that the Agrarians have 
succeeded in protecting their own home market in other ways The 
case of the Prussian Canal Bull ıs instructive The Prussian Govern- 
ment had designed a magnificent system of mternal waterways, 
connecting the great German rivers and facilitating the transport of 
coal, iron and heavy goods generally, at very low rates throughout the 
kingdom. The Agrarians have twice (ın 1899 and 1901) succeeded in 
defeating ıt, inasmuch as they are all-powerful in the Prussian Parha- 
ment, and ıt was passed at the beginning of last month ın a mutilated 
form—the most important link in it, the canal between the Rhine and 
the Elbe, being sanctioned only from the Rhine to Hanover, for fear 
that foreign agricultural produce might, notwithstanding the tanff, 
invade the markets of Eastern Prussia. As it 1s, the measure has only 
been carried in view of the protection afforded by the treaties, which, 
according to one of the Agrarian leaders, Count von Kardoff, constitute 
the price of his vote Moreover, the measure is to lead (if the 
Agrarians can manage it) to a revision of the navigation dues, on 
German rivers, which now are limited by the Federal Constitution to 
the charges necessary to maintain the regulative processes necessary 
for keeping the rıvers navigable The Constitution will have to be 
revised, with the deliberate intention of making water carriage more 
expensive, in order to protect the Agrarians in their local markets 
With this end in view even the Rhine, if they can manage it, 1s to be 
treated as an artificial waterway And ıt seems not impossible that 
they may succeed 

To explain the effect of the treaties ın detail on the German export 
trade would require a large book constructed by a committee of 
experts, endowed with the gift of prophecy It ıs only possible here 
to note certain features of the new treaties which are, mostly, przmé 
facie injunous Those with Italy and Belgium, respectively, do not 
seem to excite much complaint in Germany, or to call for special notice 
There are no great changes 1n tariff rates, and the effects of the former 
treaty would probably have to be sought by the aforesaid experts in 
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the numerous notes with which it is provided. This abundance of 
notes, to which Count Posadowsky has called attention, possibly covers 
some increase of rates Belgium still keeps its ad valorem duties ona 
number of articles, instead of the simpler and more satisfactory German 
method of charging specific duties by weight A change seems to be 
contemplated, from the express proviso that full notice of it must be 
given to the German Government Roumanmia and Servia show that 
they have borrowed from Germany the doctrine which was pressed 
on her by Fnednch List They have, or desire to have, infant 
industries, and they propose, in conformity with this doctrine, to! give 
them adequate protection. Thus Roumania—whose new tanif, by the 
way, was only passed last summer—uincreases various duties on leather 
and leather wares by 12, 25 and 33 per cent over the rates of 12 years 
ago, there are large increases on woollen yarns, on cotton cloths 
Varying from 10 per cent on the coarsest kinds to 140 per cent on the 
finest, the duty on cotton velvets 1s doubled, on some kinds of under- 
clothing more than trebled, on various paper goods it 1s doubled or 
trebled , the duties on iron goods are frequently raised 20 to 100 per 
cent , on tools the increases range from 25 to I 50 per cent , and there 
1s a considerable rise m the duties on chemicals and perfumes Servia 
adds 100 per cent or more to her duties on cotton cloths, so that 
German manufacturers declare that their export will be practically 
stopped, and doubles or triples her duties on leather and iron goods 
Roumanuia puts a duty on dynamos, Servia reduces her duties on these 
machines and on electric cables, which presumably indicates an 
intention to manufacture by water power It ıs curious, also, that 
there 1s an appreciable increase—about 40 per cent —of the duty on 
toys. Can Serva mean to compete ın this department with 
Thuringia ? 

The treaty with Switzerland ıs remarkable in the first place for the 
substantial increases in the duties on various kinds of food The new 
tariff was carried ın 1903 mainly by the votes of the rural districts— 
three of the four great towns showing a large adverse. majority, while 
the fourth (Zurich) was about equally divided, and the treaty reflects 
the tanff The duties on flour in casks are increased by 25 per cent , 
they are now 2s per 220 lbs , on roasted coffee, 40 per cent. , on ham, 
133 per cent , on bacon no less than 333 per cent (now 20 francs - 
per 100 kilos or about 1d per lb), on “charcutenie ” upwards of 100 
per cent, to 25 francs per 100 kilos or 114d. per Ib , on white wine in 
casks, nearly 200 per cent ; on oxen, 113 per cent, from 15 francs a 
head to 32 francs, on cows, 66 per cent , and so on The hotel 
keepers, who opposed the new tamff with all their might, may have 
something to say to the change Furniture, paper, and shoes seem to 
be generally more heavily burdened; so are various silk and woollen 
goods, underclothing, caps (33 to 43 per cent) hats and umbrellas 
Iron goods are frequently subjected to an increased duty of 10 to 100 
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per cent. On sewing machines the duty 1s doubled, and there are 
considerable increases on electric cables and dynamos 

The Russian treaty fails, indeed, to carry out the statement previously 
quoted from the preamble that the duties in the tariff would not be 
subject to reduction, but lke the other treaties, 1t imposes considerable 
additional burdens on German goods On leather driving bands for 
machinery, for ınstance, the duty 1s increased 11 per cent., on dyed 
leather, nearly 20 per cent., on tiles, from 30 to 200 per cent , on 
various chemicals the changes vary from about 11 per cent on 
salicylic acid, and 50 per cent on pyrogallic acid, to 220, 440 and (on 
the newly-invented organic compounds) about 780 per cent, the most 
valuable and complicated products suffering the heaviest increase On 
copper burners for lamps, the increase 1s about 138 per cent , on cast 
iron enamel wares and sewing machine needles, the duty 1s doubled or 
more than doubled, on files, etc, 1t 1s increased 54 per cent , on litho- 
graphic stones with drawings from 41% copecks per pood (36 lbs} 
to a rouble and a half, or about thirty-three fold The duties on 
machinery, and to some extent on electric hight apparatus, are consider- 
- ably mcreased, and ın articles of personal use some reductions on 
underclothmg are more than outweighed by heavy increases in the 
duty on umbrellas. The great Russian chemist Mendeljeff has 
advocated the development of the manufacture of finished articles on 
the ground that they represent the heaviest expenditure of capital and 
labour and therefore embody the most value The Russian tanff and 
the Russo-German treaty suggest that his advice has been taken. 
The best comment on them ıs to be found ın a saying of Prince 
Bismarck, quoted during the debate on the treaties in the Reichstag 
last month Prince Gortchakoff was complaming to hım that Germany 
had put duties on Russian grain “Don’t cry, Prince Gortchakoff,” 
he answered, “we have given Russia an industry!” 

The most “horrifying ” of the treaties, according to the Free Trading 
Frankfurter Zettung, ıs that with Austna-Hungary To the 
inexperienced eye its horrors are veiled by an extensive re-arrange- 
ment of the categories of goods specified, but 1t may be said, briefly, 
that while the duties on pig iron and the material of the higher iron 
manufactures remain generally much the same, a number of finished 
goods, eg, agricultural implements, tools, firearms and cutlery, 
are subject to duties often from 20 to 40 per cent higher than under the 
old tanff Considerable increases are noted ın the duties on textiles, 
especially on bleached, coloured and fine yarns (122 per cent ), on lace, 
embroidery, velvets and underclothing On machinery the increase of 
duty ıs ın some cases 40 per cent , on pianos rather more, on certain 
kinds of paper, 40 to 50 per cent , chemicals, in some cases, 25 per 
cent, here and there are startling increases suggesting a design 
to foster an infant dustry, thus the duty on refined glycerine 1S 
tripled and that on unrefined shghtly lowered But the charge made 
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by the German manufacturing interests against the Austro-Hungarian 
treaty and all the treaties is this the rates of duty levied by them on 
German products are very much higher than those levied on 
corresponding products under the German treaty Thus, to quote 
from the speech of a representative of the German Industrial League, 
Herr Beumer, in the Reichstag, on F ebruary 13th the duties on 
cement are raised in Switzerland and Austria-Hungary, and maintamed 
m Russia, Germany has been induced during the negotiations with 
Belgium to admit it free The Russian duty on iron and steel 1s 
equivalent to the value The duty ona particular kind of steam- 
engine of 1,600 hp ıs, ın marks in Germany, 7,920; m Austria- 
Hungary, 34,578, ın Russia, 186,500 And other like cases are cited 
Under these conditions, the only course open to the overburdened 
industries of Germany is to establish factories in Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, and here the large manufacturer has an immense advantage 
over the small. Indeed, most of the great German makers of electric 
machinery are already interested in similar factories ın Russia, if they 
have not factories there of their own 

No doubt there are certain general features in the treaties which 
mitigate to some extent the impression of mutual exclusiveness given 
by them Thus Germany and Italy undertake, both that goods of 
either country shall not be subjected to differential rates or treatmént 
on the railways of the other, and, what ıs more important, that the 
arrangements for workmen’s insurance enforced by each nation for its 
own workmen shall be extended recrprocally to workmen resident ın ıt 
and belonging to the other nation The German object in 
agreeing to this arrangement, according to Count Posadowsky, 1s to 
compel its competitors to incur the kind of expense entailed by social 
legislation The Russo-German treaty provides that Jewish 
commercial travellers from Germany shall be put on the same footing 
in Russia as Christians The Servian treaty provides that German 
goods which have once paid duty are to be subject to no further 
internal taxation. As certain excise duties were charged according to 
the cost of transport, this incidentally tends to put such goods on a 
more equal footing as compared with those from Austria-Hungary 
Most of the treaties contain special provisions for arbitration ın cases 
of dispute as to the classification of goods But that there 1s not much 
to boast of besides from a German point of view 1s seen by the circum- 
stance that Count Posadowsky confined himself almost entirely to 
these generalities in his defence of the treaties, and dealt with specific 
“positions ” hardly at all The case for the treaties, according to his 
defence, is this The German Government ıs concerned to make every 
industry, including agriculture, pay a fair return In the case of 
agriculture ıt ıs specially important to stop the “rural exodus” 
Manufactures are not so badly off, after all The important thing to 
consider 1s less the amount of the duties than the conditions of trade 
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and their stability, and as to the charge that the German negotiators 
have not carned enough points, they have done as well as they could 
under the circumstances Still, the whole procedure of the Govern- 
ment in the matter suggests a desire to avoid discussion—from their 
publication of a preliminary defence of the treaties to their attempt to 
begin the debate before the text had been adequately circulated, and 
to avoid the reference to a Select Committee This attempt, however, 
their awn supporters frustrated ~ 

As to the effect of the treaties on German ndustry, it 1s safer not 
to prophesy The immediate result, it 1s predicted in Germany, will 
be an effort to fill the markets to which access will be restricted 
for the next twelve years during the twelve months before the new 
order begins This will involve over-production, a glut in the domestic 
market, and a commercial crisis After that, it may, perhaps, be hoped 
that German industry will find means of cheaper production and will 
renew effective competition in the markets of the other States But 
in view of the extreme uncertamty as to whether either. the Austrian 
or the Hungarian Reichstag will accept the Austro-German treaty, 
it 1s impossible to say how far the glut may be carned It 1s 
tolerably certain that that treaty, which rests on an arrangement and 
a tariff which neither legislature has yet passed, will not be allowed 
to last during the ensuing twelve years If so, there will be a new 
set of negotiations, preceded, we may be sure, by the imposition of 
higher duties on Austro-Hungarian products entering Germany—the 
rates, in fact, of the new general tanff—and very possibly by a tariff 
war It may fairly be expected, however, that the increased duties 
on food will stimulate the growth of Social Democracy, and they are 
hailed by the Vorwarts as “the beginning of the end” Unfortunately, 
the Social Democrats, since their success at the last election, have 
gone far to njure their own prospects by their extravagant idealism 
and by the suppression of the moderate section of them by the 
extremists About half the votes cast at the last General Election 
were cast by members of the anti-Agrarian parties At the next 
election they will probably be much more numerous Unfortunately, 
the rural districts, especially those where the influence of the great 
Prussian landowners 1s paramount, are enormously over-represented 
in the Reichstag Even 1f the Social Democrats and the two sections 
of the Liberals should co-operate effectively and win more seats, 
manhood suffrage ın Germany rests on insecure foundations The 


* Even in the Select Committee the pace was pretty good. The Committee sat 
for three days The consideration of the Russian, Italan, Belgian, and Roumanian 
treaties was begun and ended on Thursday morning, February 15th—the last three 
being dealt with in half-an-hour, just before the mid-day adjournment The Servian 
treaty was not discussed at all The 28 members were provided with five copies 
of the German Tariff Some of them would have liked to compare the rates of the 
Austro-Hungarian treaty and “autonomous” tariff, but no copy of the latter was 


provided Complaints were met with the suggestion that members might have 
applied to a bookseller ! 3 
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desire to mut it 1s shared by a considerable number of people who 
cannot be called ultra-reactionaries 

For us, however, the most important question arising out of the 
new treaties is their probable effect on Bntish commerce The 
increase of industrial duties, of course, seriously affects British exports 
to Germany, and they may be affected still further if the dommant 
parties in the Reichstag have their way At present, we receive most 
favoured nation treatment, but, since the denunciation im 1897 of 
the Anglo-German (or rather Anglo-Zollverem) treaty of 186s—a 
denunciation which, by the way, is the direct result of Canada’s gift 
of preferential treatment to Great Britain—this treatment rests solely 
on the decree of the German Federal Council, granting it “till further 
“notice” and the law which makes the grant possible expires at the 
end of the present year The Catholic Centre party in Germany, 
and the extreme Conservatives, are against most favoured nation 
treatment because of its automatic effect ın lowering duties all round 
Primarily, they are thinking of the United States and Argeatina but 
there were indications during the debate of February 9-14 that they 
had an eye on Great Britain, too We in Great Britan cannot hope 
for more “favour” than we get at present, we may have to put up 
with the duties of the general tariff, which would be almost prohibitive 
In any case, we must submit to the same increase of duties as the 
seven treaty States Even this aggravation of our burdens has 
already evoked a cry for “negotiation and retalation” But on whom 
and on what can we retaliate? Assuming that any of the duties 
imposed by the new treaties concluded by Russia with Germany or 
any other of the States concerned affect Bntish exports, our imports 
from Russia consist principally of grain, eggs, flax, wood, and butter 
—in other words, of food and raw material, on which retalration will 
do our own population far more harm than good. The minor imports 
are of the same class—seeds, hair, hemp, linseed cake, poultry and 
game, skins and furs, maize and petroleum On Italy and Austna- 
Hungary, even supposing retaliation were called for, we could not 
retaliate by the simple method of imposing a few “fighting duties ” or 
“retributory duties” (Kampfzolle or Retorszonszolle), because there 
1s no single article of import from either country of such commanding 
importance that even a prohibitive duty would be effective We 
could only retaliate, if at all, by the cumbrous method of con- 
structing a general tariff for retaliatory purposes and putting ıt m 
force against these nations en bloc That is not worth while, and, 
besides, Mr Balfour rejected the idea of a general tariff at Sheffield in 
1903 Here, again, our chief imports from Italy are largely composed 
of fruit and of raw material, such as sulphur, hemp, and marble, and 
from Austna-Hungary of flour, dye stuffs, and wood As regards 
Germany, these objections are not applicable, but there are others. 
The dumping of German iron, the successful competition of German 
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glass, paper, and woollens, with certain descriptions of British goods, 
is a sore point with our tariff reformers But except in the case of 
paper and glass manufactures, these are only a small part of the total 
German export of these articles Would the German Government 
greatly care if we did retaliate? Germany would merely compete 
more actively against us ın neutral markets * 

To retaliate by single duties, again, 1s a process to which there are 
grave constitutional and practical objections The most natural 
method of doing it would be by conferring on our Government powers 
to ımpose duties by Order ın Council, for which there are several 
approximate precedents on the Statute Book, the best known being 
the provision as to differential dues on the shipping of Powers who 
should differentiate against British shipping, contained in the Naviga- 
tion Laws Repeal Act of 1849 But then such orders could be 
questioned in Parlament, and ıt would hardly be wise, looking at the 
results of the Sugar Convention, to entrust any British Government 
with such a power without ensuring that its action should be subject 
to the fullest criticism beforehand,, or until ıt has organised authorita- 
tive means of ascertaiming the real needs of all the trades affected, 
such as are provided in Germany and Austra by the Chambers of 
Commerce To allow any Government to impose retaliatory duties 
without previous debate in Parliament until such means exist and are 
certain to be resorted to would be ndiculous to allow ıt a free hand 
in imposing duties to which, as Mr Gerald Balfour indicated in his 
speech in the Address debate last year, the consent of Parliament 
would not be required “item by item,” would be not only ndiculous, 
but unconstitutional. 

And suppose we had lost most favoured nation treatment, had 
retahated, and had recovered it again, where should we be? Merely 
where we are now—again enjoying most favoured nation treatment, 
unless, indeed, we had entered into a commercial treaty with Germany, 
with such reclassifications as would evade concessions under the most 
favoured nation clause by Germany to any other treaty State But 
that 1s a hypothesis that we may summarily dismiss If the Agrarians 
and the Centre in Germany had their way, no doubt, most favoured 
nation treatment would be abolished for every one, including our- 
selves But there ıs a point beyond which even these spoilt children 
will not be allowed to go 
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* It ıs fair to say that the German Free Traders are’greatly alarmed at the 
porabu of a tariff war with Great Britain Cf Herr Georg Gothein ın the Naron, 

ebruary 18th But their fiscal views diverge widely, ın general, from those of the 
dominant parties and of the Government. 
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SHALL WE PUT THE CLOCK BACK IN 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM? 


A REMONSTRANCE 


ROM time to time a “wnitmg on the wall” disquiets those who 
p are set to guard the interests of knowledge There 1s a feeling 
in the atmosphere of coming change, the mystic writing 1s everywhere 
visible, to the educated world in general as well as to the priests of 
science There are not so many however who can interpret the writing, 
and those who undertake to do so may easily mistake the character and 
extent of the change which the signs portend For it requires much 
sifted knowledge, intellectual flexibility and sensitiveness to new mental 
conditions to form a just opinion as to the state of any particular 
subject of inquiry, and as to the methods which may be required to 
enable investigators to solve new problems It would be a great favour 
if some lay-student of ancient history, possessed of sufficient leisure, as 
well as of those higher gifts to which I have referred, would tell 
historical specialists what he thinks of the present position of the 
historical study of antiquity, and of the requisites for a fresh step in 
advance Dr Emil Reich, a much-travelled and widely-read man, 
may perhaps become such a benefactor, 1f he can moderate his tone, 
and be a little less eager to make points, and—l fear I must add—if he 
will resume for a time the critical and philological study of some special 
branch of ancient history At present, I must confess that his range 
appears to me to be dangerously wide, and illuminative as his Success 
among Nations may on the whole be, his knowledge of Biblical antiquity 
and of the critical literature respecting it looks very superficial . And 
yet, so helpful is 1t to see ourselves sometimes as another sees us, that 
I have endeavoured to give my best attention to his article ın last 
month’s CONTEMPORARY,* ın connection with the corresponding pages 
of his Success, n which the critical opponents (as he accounts them) of 
Lycurgus and of Moses, of Homer and of David, of the prophets, and of 


* “The Bankruptcy of Higher Criticism” By Dr, Emil Reich. 
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One whom only under compulsion would I name in the same breath 
with those heroes, Jesus Christ, are smilingly condemned + 

The article opens sensationally enough with an attack on the study 
of words Of course, this need not be taken au pred de la lettre But 
to indulge ın such a vast paradox seems to me somewhat unfair If 1 
attempt to divine what the author means, he will, from his secure point 
of vantage, be able to say that this ıs what he does not mean But he 
certainly seems to me to mean that the exact study of the literary form 
of historical traditions is superfluous —z e, leads to no results conducive 
to the progress of humanity, and that the herces of philology are 
undeserving of the popular respect which some of them at least have 
won To which I reply of course that the conception of philology has 
materially changed within the last century, and that while ıt would 
be a grave mistake to return to the earlier form of the conception, we 
should be guilty of impiety towards the past if we blamed our 
predecessors virtually for not having hved ın the igth century Can 
there really be any educated man who does not know that the phrase 
“classical philology” has so expanded its meaning as to have become 
equivalent to “the study of classical antiquity,” and can this study be 
unconducive to the progress of humanity? We may admit that in the 
transition period many classical scholars made unwise historical 
conjectures through attaching too much importance to real or supposed 
linguistic facts But was not this natural and therefore pardonable, 
and have not their faults been a warning to their successors? And 
must there not be some futile conjectures before the one brilliant and 
successful hypothesis, which adequately explains the hitherto known 
facts, can be produced? 

I-quite admit that Biblical philology has lagged much behind its 
classical sister Certainly ıt ıs no longer a mere study of words, though 
it will be a bad day when the words of the Biblical writings cease to be 
carefully and methodically studied ın the hght of an improved, even if 
far from perfect, grammar and lexicography But it 1s only feeling 
its way towards a higher stage, and while some of its votaries may be 
too cautious, others may be almost too bold, thinking that they serve 
the community best by willingness to incur the nsk of making mistakes 
On this subject I shall say a httle more presently. when my first duty 
of replying to Dr Reich, so far as his vague and paradoxical statements 
admit of being replied to, has been accomplished. What I venture to 
urge at present 1s that Biblical philology cannot justly be condemned 
as a mere study of words, considenng that it is slowly but surely 
becoming transformed into something which may, relatively to its 
former stage, not unfitly be called “higher criticism.” 

Whether classical philologists may nghtly be said to have “raved” 
in the 18th and early 19th centuries, and whether recent discoveries 1n 
the Roman Forum can be said to have remstated,the personality of 
Romulus (this is what Dr Reich’s statement seems to me to suggest), 
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I leave others to decide But1t may be well for me to say here as a fact, 
and not as a mere opinion. that the theory which ıs now advocated bya 
number of leading German Assyriologists, that “astral myths are the 
“outer garment of the Biblical stories of primutive times ” (1 quote from 
Hommel, whom Dr Reich apparently regards with some favour), 1s not 
the result of mere “philological jugglery,” but a fine specimen of 
concentrated intellectual work and an attempt, by no means 
wholly unsuccessful, to penetrate to the centre of the Babylonian, 
Canaamitish, and probably to some extent early Israelitish view of the 
world If I am not myself an adherent of any particular form of this 
theory, it 1s partly because I think that, owing to the backwardness of 
the mass of the “higher critics,” the text of the Old Testament, even as 
revised by “moderate” scholars, is not sufficiently correct to sustain 
the weight either of Winckler’s, or of Zimmern’s, or of Hommel’s, or of 
Jensen’s new critical structure | 

The reader will, I am sure, pardon me if I, who differ considerably 
from both parties, devote a few lines to the defence of Dr Hugo 
Winckler on the one hand, and the mass of “moderate” Old Testament 
scholars on the other Without (I am sure) suspecting that he 
misrepresents anyone, Dr Emil Reich leads the reader to suppose that 
“the philological school of historians” are destructive critics, and that 
Dr Hugo Winckler is one of their chief leaders Dr Reich must, I 
think, know better than this, but he probably dashed off his article too 
quickly to be able to revise ıt Of course, 1f he had looked again into 
a few of the works of “moderate” scholars, both in England (Britain) 
and Germany, he would have seen that the reconstructive tendency 
has been gaimng more and more strength, and that summaries and 
conspectuses of critical results relating both to the Old and to the New 
Testament, with a view to tracing the history of Jewish and early 
Christian literature and religion, are yearly increasing in number He 
would also have noticed that though “moderate” critics of the Old 
Testament to-day adopt more from Assyniology than formerly, yet they 
are very distrustful both of Winckler and of Hommel, so that if these 
daring scholars, who are first Assyriologists and only in the second 
place Biblical scholars, are “higher critics,” other scholars (e g, Driver 
and Kautzsch) cannot very well be “higher critics,” and vzce-versa 

In defending Dnver and Kautzsch, I am discharging a duty of 
personal fnendshrp In defending Winckler I am but obeying the 
impulse, common to all tree Englishmen, of standing by those who 
meet with less than full justice I am no follower of Dr Winckler, and 
have not his personal acquaintance I know that he has faults But 
which of us has not? I confess, I do not think that anyone can afford 
to ridicule his neighbours, and, were this the time to do so, I could 

* Dr Reich “by a certain knack of erudition, and with a minimum of thought, 


it 1s possible for the most mediccre geauus to pile up a volume upon practically any 
given subject.” It 1s equally possible for the most brillant genius to fail for want 


of an accurate knowledge of facts 
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easily show by examples the unwisdom of making merry over Ill- 
understood novelties * 

That Winckler carries his theory too far, I should be the last to deny 
He 1s too eager, and almost too resourceful, and he 1s (ike many other 
persons) not sufficiently strict in his treatment of the Hebrew text He 
1s also deficient in sympathy with religious ideas and experiences, the 
justification of which, however, he would not venture to deny What 
he says in reply to this latter charge is that there are two ways of 
looking at great religious personalities, you may regard them either 
in the light of the future, or in that of the time which to them was 
present, and that he felt it to be his own call to endeavour to replace 
those personalities in the position which to their contemporaries in 
general they appeared to occupy t If he had stated this earlier, he 
would have avoided giving offence to many worthy persons Shall we 
not, however, accept his explanation, and recogmse that we have in 
him a specially gifted historian of Semitic antiquity’? He belongs 
doubtless to a small school, whose self-assertion ıs out of proportion to 
its number But he ıs perhaps the only man competent to review 
one of the earliest and greatest of the reconstructive works of recent 
“higher critics ”—the Hzstory of the People of Israel by Professor 
Stade Such a review—courteous, elaborate and thorough-going— 
Winckler has written (see his Krztzsche Schriften, vol 1) At least, the 
articles I refer to are vertually a review of that work, though nominally 
they deal with Stade’s modified re-statement of his views in an 
academical address, given some ten years after the publication of the 
History Nor canit be urged that Winckler is merely a carping critic 
of other men’s work He has shown how ın his opinion the work that 
Stade did inadequately (how could it have been otherwise?) may be 
accomplished somewhat more perfectly, by tracing for us the outlines 
of a possible history of Israel, based on a combination of new facts with 
old, and illuminated by a criticism which at any rate presupposes some 
first-hand acquaintance with the primitive Eastern system of thought 
and behef . 

“ Dr Winckler is now a Berlin professor, he is therefore no “little 
“philological pedant in some obscure German town” He has also, if 
this 1s a recommendation, had some contact with the “rough realities of 
“life,” even 1f not for such a lengthened period as the great Lessing 
And if he has sometimes been led to express his mind rather too freely, 
yet he would be the last to disown the debt which all searchers after 
truth owe to the “higher critics” of the 19th century, see how justly 
he speaks of Stade He ıs not one of those who despise hterary 


* Dr. Winckler has often given cause for Dr Reich’s misapprehension But he 
has in his recent works been careful to explain that mythical details are not, ın his 
view, inconsistent with a substratum of fact, though the fact may not be always 
what naturally suggests itself to a Western reader 

t See especially his Abraham als Babylonter, Joseph als Aegypter, Leipzig, 1903. 

t Geschichte des Volkes Israel Von Bernhard Stade Berlin, 1887-88. 
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criticism, though he certainly does think that the reconstructive work of 
literary critics 1s premature, and that the discovery of the wide extent 
of Babylomian influence ıs destined to modify and correct—one might 
indeed say, to revolutionise—views too exclusively drawn from the 
imperfectly understood cantents of the fragmentary Hebrew writings. 
Dr Emil Reich 1s a great believer m the personal factor in history 
No one will blame him for this Itis a familiar observation that some 
historians dwell more on personalities, and sme more on intellectual 
currents and tendencies Both classes of historians deserve recognition 
But in dealing with antiquity it 1s often extremely difficult to get the 
‘desired information respecting world-moving personalities oir 
Arthur Helps, in his romance Realmah, devoted infinite wit and tender- 
ness to imagining the personal factor in a remote age of the human 
iace And many an ancient narrator has sketched the favourite 
personages of tradition on a basis partly at least derved from the 
imagination ‘The critical historian, however, must be on his guard 
against the phantasms of the imagination Even in Greek and Roman 
history, in which tradition may justly clam much more respect than 
was formerly accorded to it, we cannot venture to assume the correct- 
ness of unconfirmed details of a romantic appearance And ın Hebrew 
histo1y, considering the strong subjectivity of the Biblical narrators, 
we can still less afford to follow the literary tradition, where grounds 
for suspicion exist, and where there ıs no external evidence for the 
facts Iam myself one of those who hold the historical existence of a 
personage called Moses to be unproved and improbable It ıs quite 
illegitimate to neutralise the critical arguments for this view by a back- 
ward gaze of the eye of the imagination* Gladly would I be introduced 
to such religious heroes as the Abraham and Moses of the Pentateuch 
writings But even those who once clung tightly to Abraham as a 
person, are now, for good reasons, loosening their hold, and one can 
hardly doubt that the same will shortly be the case with the ill- 
suppoited belief in Moses I wish that the facts were otherwise, but 
no conscientious philological scholar can allow his wishes to dictate to 
his historical criticism Itis no use to answer that just as the Reforma- 
tion presupposes the historical character of Luther, and the Franciscan 
Order the historical character of St Francis, so the existence of the 
Jews presupposes that of their founder Moses The sayings and 
doings of Moses cannot be said to be presupposed by the national 
existence of the Jews, nor can even the existence of the Franciscan 
Order give us secure data for deciding the vexed questions as to the 
lfe of St Francis Its, however, perfectly legitimate to say that the 
narrators of the lhves of Abraham and Moses were, relatively to ther. 
age, themselves great persdnalities, and that they were all the greater 
because of their supreme humility in not giving a thought to personal 


* Karl Hase aptly called Ewald “ein ruckschauender Prophet mit der orient~ 
alischen Zungengabe” (Kzrchengeschtchte, p 582) 
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fame And still gieater are the personalities of the chief writer- 
prophets 

Let me now, strictly under compulsion, express a doubt whether Dr 
Eml Reich 1s justified in appealing, both in his Success among Nations 
and in his article, to popular religious prejudice He may no doubt 
conceivably be himself in a perfectly naive state of mind, and share the 
prejudices of the majority of regular church-goers—ze, he may be a 
sincere but narrow Christian, and may really think that the “higher 
critics” are doing all that they can to undermine the religion of Christ 
Some charitable explanation of Dr Reich’s strange and (to “higher 
“critics” and their friends) offensive language 1s certainly required 
And if the former theory 1s too unnatural, considenng his freedom on 
the “Virgin Birth,” then one may suppose that, having a sympathetic 
nature, he cannot help putting himself in the place of a large section 
of his imagined readers, and writing sometimes 1n their character rather 
than in his own In ether case, I appeal to those who aim at a reason- 
able, which is not the same as a rationalistic, religion, not to 
attach any weight to Dr Reich’s gratuitous accusations Let me not, 
however, be misunderstood Speaking for at any rate a section of 
the “higher critics,” I venture to say that it 1s (or ought to be) beyond 
question that the gaps in Jewish and early Christian tradition were 
filled up by the unconscious action of the imagination I say “the 
“unconscious action,” because there 1s good reason to think that that 
faculty did not work ın a void, but had at its disposal numerous deeply 
significant forms of expression and of statement which ıt instinctively 
adapted to its own purposes These forms of expression and of state- 
ment came from regions outside Palestine, and it is no unsupported or 
arbitrary hypothesis that directly or indirectly they have a connection 
with Babylonia 

If to think thus 1s “to batter down the foundations of all that we (') 
“believe and hold most in reverence,” and to represent Jewish tradition 
as “a mere flimsy plagiarism of Babyloman myths,” then the discussion 
is at an end No self-respecting scholar would condescend to argue ` 
with a writer who really believed this But I hope better things of Dr 
Reich It 1s only a superficial impression to which he now gives utter- 
ance Winckler’s elaborate theories are evidently beyond him, he 
has not had time to master them Delitzsch he understands, but this 
great Assyrian scholar represents neither theology nor historical 
criticism He knows Baur, but Baur was one of those who had the 
courage to make mistakes for the benefit of posterity More recent 
investigators seem to be unknown to Dr Reich, nor has he heard that 
a leading member of the school of comparative religion within the 
Christian Church has written a popular Life of Christ* which circulates 


* Jesus. Von Prof.D Wilhelm Bousset (Halle, 1904) The series to which this 
booklet belongs is called Reltgtonsgeschichtliche Volksbucher fur die deutsche 
christliche Gegenwart 
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by thousands ın Germany, and ıs distinguished by its large recognition 
of the personality of Jesus 

Dr Reich gently cnticises Professor Sanday and the late Bishop 
Lightfoot, because, as he thinks, they did not adopt the right method 
in answering the book called Supernatural Religion Bishop Light- 
foot, however, naturally took up that side of criticism in which he was 
strongest, and Professor Sanday reserved his full defence of the 
essential part of the Gospel story for a better occasion I am sure 
that before very long the English-speaking theological world will 
become aware of the latter scholar’s deep study of the personality of 
Jesus, a study which, as Dr Reich rightly points out, is the most 
effective answer to really destructive criticism I venture to reckon 
Professor Sanday as a “higher cnitic,” and as such I defend him, not 
less than Professor Driver, against the assault of Dr Emil Reich, 
without of course implying that his particular school 1s the only one 
which has a right of existence and a clam to the gratitude of the 
community 

It 1s, however, the Old Testament with which our essayist 1s mainly 
concerned He cannot abide Winckler, whom he wrongly takes as a 
representative “higher cntic” He ıs more appreciative of Professor 
Fritz Hommel, whose “moderation and soberness?’ are contrasted with 
the “hyper-criticism” of other persons Far be ıt from me to disparage 
Professor Hommel, who is as much a critic of words as any other well- 
furnished historical critic except, apparently, Dr Reich, and who has 
the same eagerness and fertility of resource which we find in Winckler, 
and which ‘are not usually described as “moderation and sobermess” 
To this friendly scholar I am indebted for my acquaintance with the 
work which Dr Reich (as I think) gratuitously represents as having 
dealt a death-blow to the unfounded pretensions of “higher criticism.” 

At my learned correspondent’s suggestion I procured this book it ıs 
called Tke Masaz Ethnographic Monograph on an East African 
Semitic People, by M Merker* It seems to be a work of considerable 
umportancé, and not least for students of religious traditions The 
very meagre account of the Masa: given by our own explorer, Joseph 
Thomson, in his Through Masaz-land (second edition, 1885) 1s now 
altogether superseded, Captain Merker, who has spent some eight 
years in the Masai country, deserves the highest praise for the skill 
and intelligence with which he has collected his material I need not 
repeat what Dr Reich has said respecting him, and if I do not agree 
with all that this wniter asserts, ıt will be understood that it 1s because 
I have the book before me and not only Dr Reich’s article It 1s not, 
for instance, correct to say that the Masai are a negro-people There 
has no doubt been some adnuxture of negro blood, but the people as a 
whole are, as we are told, anthropologically, a homogeneous Semitic 

* Die Masar ras le as Monographte eines ostafrikantschen Semtten- 


volkes Von M Merker, Hauptmann and Ki ompante-Chef in der Kaiserlichen 
Schutztruppe fur Deutsch-Ostafrika, Berlin, 1904. 
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race (Luschan agrees with this) And while I am much impressed by 
the acuteness of Captain Merker’s main suggestions, I deny that they 
affect the question as to the profitableness of “higher criticism ” For 
the truth 1s that Captain Merker assumes the main results of “higher 
“criticism” Dr Reich, for his part, mocks at “the schools of Jehovists 
“and Jahvists,” and at the “layer upon layer of additions discovered, 
` “more especially in the Pentateuch ;” Captain Merker refers to the 
documents discovered by the skill of the cr-tics, and adapts his. 
arguments to them 

Dr Reich affirms that “it is just as possible, with purely philological 
arguments, to deduce the Masai legends from Hebrew stories as it is 
“to deduce Hebrew legends from Babylonian myths” No person 
experienced in the comparative study of Hebrew and Babylonian 
stories would be so bold as to say this The “philological” arguments 
of Winckler and Hommel seem to me often very precarious, but I am 
sure that neither of these scholars will accept many, if any, of the 
connections which Captain Merker proposes between the names im the 
legends of the Masai and those in the myths anc. legends either of the 
Israehtes or of the Babylonians and (as Hommel would add) the 
Chaldeans It 1s this impossibility of establishing a connection of 
the names which constitutes the weakness of Captan Merker’s 
arguments On the other hand, the contents of the legends of the 
Masai are of great interest, though they cannot vie with those of some 
other uncultured races, such as the Polynesians 

I am particularly struck with the opening legend [It states that al 
first the earth was a stony desert in which the dragon Nenaumr dwelt 
alone Then God came down and conquered the dragon, and fertilised 
the desert On the spot where God had killed the monster arose the 
“kerio” or Paradise This reminds us at once of the fountain near 
Joppa which was coloured by the blood of the sea-monster slain by 
Perseus,” but also of the blood of the Labbut slain by Bel, 
which flowed for “three years, three months, a day, and [hours],” 
It ıs certainly plausible to suppose that this was the original conception 
of “the river which went out of Eden to water the garden” 
(Genesis u 10), just as in the origimal form of another story divine 
blood was mixed with the earth of which the first man was made { 

Very remarkable, too, 1s the story of the temptation of the first 
woman by the three-headed serpent, and the scene of the divine 
judgment, also of the great rain-storm, from which the pious 
Tumbainot escaped by making a box (a “hut of wood”), which he 
entered with his two wives, his sıx sons and their wives, taking animals 
of different kinds with them I must say, however, that the story of 


* Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semztes, 2nd edition, p 174, Jensen 
Ketlinschriftliche Bibliothek, vi», 47, Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos, p 29 

+ Ze, Tiamat, the lion-headed 

+ The opening lines of the 6th Creation Tablet show that the God Marduk’s own 
ma is meant (see King, Creation Tablets), Zimmern, Zectschaift fur Assyriologie, 
vol, xiv 
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the Decalogue, which greatly impresses both Captain Merker and Dr 
Reich, does not seem to me specially interesting for comparative 
purposes 

Dr Reich’s assertion of the deadly blow struck by Captain Merker 
at “higher chticism” hav.ng been repelled, I have no nght to occupy 
more space with a consideration of the Masai legends I may, how- 
ever, warn the “man ın the street,” to whom Dr Reich appeals, not to 
be ın a hurry to draw controversial inferences from the new disclosures. 
Blind inexperience 1s sure to err ın such matters “Higher critics ”— 
poor things '—have to trouble themselves about such legends, but they 
do not generally rush into print with their conclusions If, however, 
it 1s most probable that these Masai legends ın an earlier form did 
come from the common home of the Semites in Arabia, I know one of 
that despised band of critics whom the view would just sut I should 
lıke, however, to hear what Eduard Stucken has to say about it From 
his last work let me quote this memorable sentence, “There are Green- 
“Iandish and Polynesian legends which bring us nearer to the 
“comprehension of a Biblical passage than the cognate Babylonian 
“legends ”* 

What Dr Reich tells us about the importance to the histonan of 
considerations of geography or, as he would like to say, geo-politics, 1s 
excellent But he 1s mistaken in thinking that such considerations 
are unknown, for instance, to Winckler, and generally held to have 
nothing to do with “philology” The expanded sense of this 
word enables and requires us to take within our range both Volker- 
psychologre and “geo-politics” I accept Dr Reich’s reminder, and 
admit once more that Biblical philology ıs somewhat behind its classical 
sister Elsewhere, too, I have sought to stir up my colleagues to 
follow the Assyriologistst more closely—ze, to seek a more inward 
comprehension of Babylonian thought and belief But I have also 
had to point out that this must be combined with a much more 
determined attempt to solve the problems of the Hebrew text Even 
recent commentaries on the Old Testament fail on the whole to satisfy 
the requirements of a thorough critical student Iam far from asserting 
the “bankruptcy ” of the prevalent methods of “higher criticism” But 
I do assert their inadequacy, and since this assertion has given great 
offence, and the endeavours which I have made to open promising 
paths of research have been received with hostility, L once more utter 
a protest against such partisanship, and ask fair-minded laymen not to 
let the opponents of this form of progress walk over the course, but to 
consider whether they cannot themselves exert some influence on these 
angry controversialists, and whether the offer of a compact of peace and 
mutual respect, lately made by myself, ıs not both necessary and fair $ 

* Bettrage zur orientalischen Mythologie I, 1902, p. 2 

+ The term is unfortunate 


t See Bible Problems A Plea for Thoroughuess of Investigation—addi essed to 
Chur chmen and Scholars (Wilhams & Norgate, 1904). 
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For the matter ıs one which affects laymen as well as critical workers. 
The educated public will gam greatly by coming into closer touch 
with investigators of the Bible. It will learn what things are really 
settled, and will come to understand the fascination of the many 
unsettled important hıstorıcal problems A sense of the love of truth, 
characteristic of the lay mind, will react upon the critical workers and 
make them more fearless, more resourceful, and less contented to rest 
ın imperfectly defended positions 


T K CHEYNE 


‘PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING 


} 


HE trade in great men’s speeches, which underwent a serious 

fall, with the death of Mr Gladstone, as a remunerative asset 

of the Press agencies, has been attended by an even more noticeable 
decline ın the status of Parhamentary reporting 

The article in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW ^ struck at that which 
ive, years ago appeared to be the very nadir of profitable oratory But 
the experience of a lustrum of tıme has guided the interested observer 
to a conclusion still more surprising, if not disenchanting In the 
interval two of the greater of the great orators who survived Mr 
Gladstone have left us the Marquis of Salisbury and Sir William 
Harcourt , 

Lord Rosebery, five years ago, was worth what 1s known profession- 
ally as a full report He ıs now saleable usually at from half a 
column to three-quarters of a column to the Press as a whole Mr 
Chamberlain, worth at the outset of his fiscal propaganda two columns 
reported out of three uttered, has suffered a depreciated valuation from 
the development of his system and the repetition of his arguments 
Mr Balfour, who would go‘down commercially for a full report, now 
gives all the satisfaction required in a Times “turnover,” say a 
column anda bit Mr Asquith and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
should have a full report value for the leading journals of their Party, 
but as a general experience of tHe trade they sell better on the half 
columh scale 

It may be said that verbatim reports are now uncalled for They 
are as dead as the Dodo In a few cases only 1s a full report 
acceptable—that ıs to say, a “note” in the first person and piuned to 
the extent asked for The entire corps d'élite of Parliamentary 
speakers—Premier, ex-Premer, Leaders of the Opposition, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (except on Budget mght), Secretary 


* The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March, 1899 
VOL LXXXVII l 25 
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for Foreign Affairs—may be ranked together as one column men The 
public want no more of them than-that In the House of Commons 
Mr Balfour may obtain a column and a half on a great occasion, Mr 
Chamberlain may by, his personal admirers be reported up to the same 


‘ maximum But it is a not uncommon thing to hear as the night wanes 


in the House of Commons the leader of some corps cry with 
impassioned earnestness, “cut down Balfour,” or “sit on Joe,” or “give 
“C-B a ‘stick’”—a stick being a printer’s synonym for twenty lines 
But the Leader of the Opposition, speaking the other day on a burning- 
deck question, the Chinese labour question, was given less than a third 
of a column in his own organs It 1s right to say that the demand for 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has nsen since the election of the 
present Parlament It is equally true that Mr Asquith has forced 
himself to the front, so that where five years ago the “service message ” 
in the ordinary news of the day covered the utterances of these states- 


‘men, ıt ıs usual now to offer their forthcoming platform addresses in 


half a column and one column lengths But the rising men are still 
in the ruck of journalistic preference for accidents by flood or field, 
big railway smashes, murder and war Mr Winston Churchill has at 
present no quotable value on the Stock Exchange of journalism 
The broker might possibly take a contango on the selling eloquence 
say of Mr Thomas Gibson Bowles Even Mr Lloyd George does 
not appear generally in the weekly list of political fixtures offered to 
the Press 

The demand of the public regulates the supply in this as in any 


. other form of merchandise The indifference of the public to long 


reports of platform politicians, however great, promptly foreseen by 
the sharp-eyed newspaper manager, 1s repeated almost as a process of 
reflex action ın the indifference to the old-fashioned long Parliamentary 
reports One has, ın fact, so killed the other form of political nutrition, 
that ıt 1s not thought possible to find a verbatim report of a speech on 
the platform or in Parliament except when this is required to meet 
some isolated or special demand The Tzmes alone of all the greater 
organs maintains a semblance of the ways‘of the days of Mr Bright, 
whose advice in the sixties to the youths of the generation was, “read 

“the speeches ın “Parlament T would,” he added, “fill every paper 

with the debates ın the House of Commons, I would have no 

‘editorial leading article, but would leave the readers to form their own 
“conclusion from what they read for themselves” 

The public now demand lucidity, which is interpreted as brevity 
The papers wisely supply what their readers prefer There ıs no 
personal hostility to the statesmen thus shorn, if not tattered and torn 

The depression ın the trade ın great men’s speeches has thus 
naturally affected the demand for Parliamentary reporting , and having 
found the origin of the cause ıt may be fitting to glance at the nature 
and evolution of those reports of Parhament which Mr Bright valued 
so highly 
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Parlhamentary reporting reached its zemith of fullness in the sixties 
and seventies What was said in the House of Commons was what 
the country took the deepest possible interest ın, and the mind of the 
nation was more or less wedded to Parliamentary reform. The 
reduction or expansion of the franchise dominated every other subject 
of political hfe “Last mght ın the House” was the theme of the 
breakfast table and the adoption of household suffrage in the boroughs 
kept alive, maintained and justified the recurrmg and irrepressible 
sessional demand for its natural equivalent in the counties 

In the sixties we ‘had, ın the House of Commons, Lord Palmerston, 
Mr Disraeh, Lord John Russell, Mr Gladstone, Mr Bright, Mr 
Cobden and Lord Robert Cecil (afterwards Marquis of Salisbury) -We 
also had Mr Lowe to feed us with épigrams, and Mr Bernal 
Osborne to nourish us with jests. Every one of these great figures of 
the tribune has vanished, and with the death of each there was a 
distinct, 1f graduated, fall in Parliamentary interest, and consequently 
a fall in the demand for Parliamentary information 

But while the ‘boom” lasted—and it continued with dwindhng 


robustness until the departure of Mr Gladstone—a certain virility of 


interest was maintained ın the doings of the House of Commons Have 
we to-day in ether chamber in Parliament a Disraeh, a Gladstone, a 
Lord John Russell, a Lord Robert.Cecil, a Vernon Harcourt? 

It was for some years my duty as chairman or director of one of the 
Press agencies to visit annually various newspaper proprietors in 
the Provinces, to take their commands for the ensuing year : Ina 
sense I felt the Parliamentary pulse of the naton And something 
hke the following conversation would wind up our intercourse 

“Well, what about Parliament?” asked the proprietor or editor 
“I suppose we must consider that, too Anything new to offer?” - 

“Į am afraid not” 

“Humph! It’s dull stuff Wed rather be without it It 1s a costly 
“imcumbrance” : 

“We do it as cheaply as possible,” insinuated the anxious dealer in 
news 

“Even then it is dear at the price,” replied the peevish chent “I 


“wish we could arrange amongst ourselves to boycott the thing until 


“someone makes a speech worth receiving ” 

“Ah! we can’t do that for you” 

“Well, here’s an idea, a splendid notion,” and the proprietonal face 
would relax intoasmile “Can’t you let us have a column sketch with 
“a verbatim passage mset here and there of Chamberlain, Balfour, or: 


“Harcourt? ” 


© “No, Iam afiaid that would not be possible, though we may come” 
“toit'some day” : 

And in point of fact to that we are sensibly coming—a sort ‘of 
column of “Turkish delight,” with the white relieved by the bands of 


‘pink Promising full reports of “Scenes ın Parliament,” the “Central 
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“News,” frankly alert, got its opportunity ın the “Fight” on the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893, of which 1t made such good use that papers 
less swiftly served had to close therr early editions with the Parlramen- 
tary phrase “Left Sittmg” or, as some had ıt, “Left fighting” For 
years ıt was the proud “boast” of the great London dailies in 
competition to give the longest, which meant the fullest reports of the 
debates in Parliament They maintained large staffs for the purpose 
It was also a triumph of beauty to set the report in close type, so that 
the ’dehghted reader looked upon a broad page of dead black lead, 
broken only by the spaces required for the names of the successive 
speakers That ıs now all changed Where we sat down to six or 
seven columns of political rhetoric, we now sit down to two, and the 
story, moreover, ıs broken mto paragraphs, headlines and notes of 
exclamation John Bull’s stern stohdity then was marked in his 
Parliamentary reports, apparently his mood now is for lightness, 
vivacity and variety 

Let us look at the reporter’s gallery of the House of Commohs 
It may be remarked in the first place that the gallery is not popular 
with the House as a whole The members who are never reported 
pardonably hate it The cynics in ther heart of hearts think ıt 
quite unnecessary The reporters were originally regarded with a 
benevolent intolerance, were allowed to practise their calling on suffer- 
ance, were dubbed “ticket of leave men” ın virtue of their sessional 
“passes,” and “ticket of leave men” they are to this day 

The reporting of debates m either chamber has never enjoyed a 
permanent place in the machinery of Parliament It was for many 
years contraband of privilege A man in the strangers’ gallery seen 
taking notes of a speech was guilty of an offence punishable as a 
misdemeanour, and he was fortunate if he only found himself after- 
wards ın Palace Yard into which he had been ruthlessly expelled And 
in the best days of its subsequent existence as a recogmised part of 
the proceedings of the hour, Parhamentary reporting has been hedged 
1ound by the terrors of privilege For years the reporters did their best 
work under the greatest of physical difficulties, supplying columns upon 
columns of speeches for which the country waited with an eagerness 
never since equalled and now regarded almost as an old time fable 
The gallery writmg-out room was a narrow slip between a wall and a 
wainscot, ill-hghted, nearly without ventilation, and consequently 
noisome With the best intentions, members of the House addicted 
to scientific research, tempered by a healing spirit of philanthropy, still 
suffer from scares arising out of the cry of microbes or bactena, They 
will go on a scouting expedition to the attics of the House where 
the reporters are hived and do thew work, and returning with a 
benevolent headache, these intrepid travellers will report to the 
Speaker or the Sergeant at Arms how necessary it 1s for the common 
good that the “gentlemen of the Press” should be given more fresh 
air Thus it ıs not unpleasing to the sanitary understanding of the 
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Sergeant at Arms when he learns that a newspaper is giving up its 
staff ın the gallery And this voluntary emaciation is now ın active 
process — 

There are at present on the gallery list of authorised admittees 
nearly 200 men, all styled officially reporters, though many are 
summary writers, London correspondents and leader writers The 
gallery space ıs capable of holding only about eighty persons, so it 1s 
conceivable that any change in the relations of the Press and the 
gallery would be welcomed by the authorities As ıt 1s the gallery 
Is regarded as over-crowded It is spoken of as approximating to a 
congested district Forty years ago it was indeed comfortless No 
food was then obtainable on the premises but what was brought in 
surreptitiously in the red bandana handkerchief of a doorkeeper who 
took snuff copiously, loved spring onions and drank rum with habitual 
earnestness Herein might be d-scovered a speculative half round of 
boiled beef, which was distributed ın hunks at od a hunk to 
the satisfaction of salesman and consumer alike All this is 
changed now, the enterpzising doorkeeper ıs dead , his historic pocket 
handkerchief ıs a shuddering memory, the reporters are well lodged, 
and dine withal off the House joints, have their salmon mayonnaise, 
with other delicacies in the Frenzh language, and drink House wines 
at rates cheaper than honourable members themselves enjoy But 
the Parliamentary reporter has reached the summit of his Parnassus 
He is descending on the other side—in a new hft 

Within the past two years nc fewer than four first-class ‘London | 
morning papers have discharged their Parliamentary reporters and 
turned over their political reporting to the Press agencies So that 
the journals now retaining special staffs in the gallery are the Tzwzes, 
the Dariy Telegraph and the Morning Post only 

Some idea may be readily formed of what 1s meant by the Press 
gallery in weekly wages to the persons employed there during the 
session Taking the pay at an everage of £6 6s per week per man, ` 
these 200 journalists at the end of a session of sıx months’ duration 
will have drawn 28,800 guineas But as some of the men are paid 
from 8 to 15 guineas as sketch and leader wniters, we may’ safely 
biing the golden harvest reaped ın this pasture up to 30,000 guineas 
That is a large sum of money, the well earned increment of a well 
conducted employment, to be calmly contemplated, lıke the present 
Parliament, ın slow dissolution The normal Parliamentary staff of a 
London paper in the two Houses may be placed at ten men, so that* 
the cost of the work may be taken roughly at sixty guineas weekly, 
or 1,440 guineas for the session of sıx months Agaunst this, however, 
the Press agency will supply a nightly report at five guineas per week 
or 120 guineas for the session It will even supply one at four guineas 
or at two guineas according to class or length That is a saving to 
mellow the palate and smooth the way for the treasury manager to 
the heart of the weekly Board 
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There ıs no use in mincing the situation or discounting the mevıtable 
by looking at either furtively Both have to be faced Parliamentary 
reporting 1s a going concern, in the sense unhappily not generally 
understood by the euphemism. But the explanation 1s to be found 
solely in the fact that our .Parhamentary debates are no longer 
interesting enough to constitute the best feature of the paper or to 
justify as heretofore an ornamental expenditure upon them They 
have ceased to pay! Readers of the business class“or of the lozenge 
intelligence order prefer to take their legislation and politics first in the 
homoeopathic doses of a ten‘lme summary, The reading of a column 
-or a two column and a half report follows haply when time no longer 
presses or the day’s paper has been otherwise spelled through The 
public are dissatisfied with Parliament and its dogs in ordinary , 
the private members are dissatisfied with the newspapers which 
club their names together and burke their utterances 

The agencies of course do the work on the co-operative principle 
Ihe same report, whatever it may be, goes to the same paper in the 
hst for which it has been secured by the favoured agency A 
sheaf of duplicating flimsies is taken m~hand by the agency 
reporter who comes “off” with fifteen minutes cf, Mr Balfour or-Mr. 
Chamberlain. He produces twenty simultaneous impressions, which 
are distributed simultaneously to the Post Office for transmission to 
the ,Provinces and by hand to the London subscribers, and so on 
during the sitting of the House But in addition to the Metropolitan 
daihes that have withdrawn directly from the gallery, there ate the . 
half-penny morning issues, which by reason of having been founded 
after the gallery was officially declared “full” have not got ın at all 
These, whether they liked it or not, have been obliged to go to the 
agencies for their Parhamentary news So that already the agencies 
have with the Provincial papers captured the gallery substantially 
How soon it will be before the- Post and Dazly Telegraph come 
in will depend upon the financial instincts of the management of these 
papers respectively The Tzmes will of course hold out after Port 
Arthur It 1s an eccentric purpose of that lordly journal to be as no 
other paper It was its pleasant custom to depute one particular 
reporter to follow Mr Disraeli on tour and cage his lghtnng It 
was the proud habit of the manager of the Press Association to 
commission a special man to attend Mr Gladstone and bottle his 
' thunder It may happen that the Tzmes will unite in its own columns 
the ordinary and special or official report of each day’s sittmg As it 
1s, the L'zmes alone does justicé to its Parhamentary place and 
functions It 1s ın particular the paradise of the ranker m politics, who 
obtains in Printing House Square the meed of recognition denied him 
in Peterborough Court or elsewhere 
- If Hansard were to issue a concurrent leaflet of the sitting of the 
day, even the Press agencies might find their occupation also gone in 
the gallery The possibihties are wide and the potentialities great 
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Of Provincial dailes to support private reporters in the Parliamentary 
galleries there are the Scotsman, the Glasgow Herald, the Freemans 
Journal, the Aberdeen Free Press and the Manchester Guardian But 
these opulent journals now “adulterate” their reports through the 
spirited employés of the Press agencies 

For many years special or platform reporting was paid for at the 
rate of 15s per column, including the telegraphic charges One day, 
however, a rival agency shot a thunderbolt by a circular to the Press 
reducing the charge from 15s to 10s per column There is possibly 
no rivalry so keen as that of the dealers in news The competing 
agents of the parent bodies would wheedle with the prince of darkness 
himself For every newspaper owner or manager or editor in the 
land 1s assured that “Codlin’s the fnend, not Short” Moreover, there 
is no commodity sold in London that 1s so cheap to the consumer as 
news The biggest of the morning journals, papers scooping in 
hundreds of thousands of pounds annually, may obtain all its general 
news through the two agencies, from Land’s End to John o”Groat’s as 
-well as from the Shannon to the Wash, for £500 per annum Supply 
this pabulum by its own agents alone and the 4500 would expand into 
46,000 But the demand for general news 1s unceasing 


The club member who, sitting in his deep luxurious bay-thair in the | 


Carlton or the Reform, the Guards or the Marlborough, follows the 
adumbration of the “ticker” as it transmits its burden of intelligence 
in characters larger than black letter, recks little of the mmternecine 
struggle that ıs gong on upon “cutting rates” to supply him with the 
latest winner, or with Mr Balfour’s intentions, or Mr Chamberlain's 
newest proposal fo. “dishing the Free Trader,” or the last dying 
`~ struggle of Kuropatkin 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this is not so much that 
politicians are stale, that statesmen are without attraction, that 
Parlament ıs no longer a moving element ın public hfe, as that the 
taste of the reader has changed, for better or for worse We cannot 
get nearer to the crux of the situation than we get when, after either 
a “count out,” an early adjournment for the day, or the prorogation 
for the session, the sub-editor in every morning paper office in the 
United Kingdom 1s heard to shout, “Hoorah—the House 1s up” 

It ıs improbable that ın Macaulay’s imperishable vision the New 
Zealander will get astr:de of the ruins of London Bridge It ıs, 
however, conceivable that the Reporters’ Gallery of the House ` of 
Commons will be utihsed as an annexe to the’ social pleasures 
_ of the Terrace, and thet through a hole in the floor, as we see it 
in the House of Lords, a reporter will pop up to take his turn at the 
table, and pop down again with his “note” ‘Unto this it would 
seem that the Gallery of to-day 1s coming, and the vision 1s not to 
be mmumised by regarding ıt through the obverse end of the telescope 
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THE COERCION OF TURKEY. 


HE history of European intervention in Turkey ıs intricate but 
not unamusing, and ıt 1s of special interest at the present time 
A scheme of reform for European Turkey has been nominally accepted, 
but every effort of the Powers to make it a reality has so far been 
frustrated Sweet reasonableness ıs exhausted, and it 1s safe to say 
that diplomacy must soon take another turn Precedent is never 
entirely despised as an argument, but nowhere 1s ıt more valued than 
in the subtle sphere of foreign politics, where the unknown is more than 
usually fearful At intervals a daring genius is given to Europe who 
needs no precedents, and thereby creates a new set ın the kindness of 
his heart for posterity, lest politics should become stereotyped or too 
cramped for the spirit of the age But the average munister, justly 
conscious of his great responsibilities and his own or his country’s 
limitations, 1s ever. happier behind the fortress of successful precedent 
And herem the country follows the minister Where it is not a 
question of a direct affront or some simple mterest at stake, the country 
admits that foreign policy ıs “ticklish work”, ıt ıs perhaps the one 
subject on which the average man 1s willing to confess his ignorance 
without shame, and when a move is made he likes to learn that it has 
a precedent 
/ It is a happy omen for events that may befall in 1905 that Turkey 
has repeatedly brought together in whole-hearted common action two 
great Powers now piepared for a fresh occasion by a cordial under- 
standing The fact that England and France fought the Cnmean War 
to preserve the integrity of Turkey might be thought to give them a 
claim to intervene ın its internal affairs to such an extent as might be 
necessary to prevent the Goyernment, whose existence they guaranteed, 
from oppressing the people ıt was allowed to govern But in the 
Treaty of Paris no such claim was made There is more than gentle 
irony in Article IX of the Treaty, which refers to the famous Hattz- 
Hlamayan of February, 1856 
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“His Impenal Majesty the Sultan, having, in his constant solicitude 
“for the welfare of his subjects, issued a Firman which, while 
“ameliorating their condition without distinction of Religion or of 
“Race, records his generous intentions towards the Christian popula- 
“tion of his Empire, and wishing to give a further proof of his 
“sentiments in that respect, has resolved to communicate to the 
“Contracting Parties the said Firman, emanating spontaneously from 
“his sovereign will 

“The contracting Powers recognise the high value of this communi- 
“cation It ıs clearly understood that ıt cannot, in any case, give to 
“the said Powers the right to interfere, either collectively or separately, 
“in the relations of His Majesty the Sultan with his subjects, nor in 
“the Internal Administration of his Empire” , 

One can imagine the “high value ” which Lord Stratford de Redchffe 
set upon this communication “The Great Elchi,” the most bnlhant 
ambassador who ever represented his country at Constantinople, was 
still at his post , and the history of how his paramount influence with 
the Porte grew up is instructive It began in 1808 when Stratford 
Canning, as First Secretary, at the interesting age of twenty-one, saw 
his chief, Sir Robert, then Mr Adar, after two months’ endurance of 
procrastination, send in his ultzmatum and order his man-of-war to 
be got ready for sea A weighed anchor was too much for the feelings 
of the Sultan, and Canning never forgot the lesson that the Sultan 
would be disgraced in the eyes of his Mahommedan subjects if he 
yielded to the infidel wichout the latter first displaying force Only 
under compulsion does tke sacred law allow concession , destiny must 
be submitted to, and involves no discredit This 1s the true way of 
observing “a due regard for the susceptibilities of the Porte,” and 


Canning’s benevolent observance of this cardinal fact made him persona ' 


grata, for he never asked for concessions without at the same time 
saving the Sultan’s face by a thoughtful display of the mailed fist In 
1810 Canning found himself Munister Plenipotentiary, and—not 
unhappily—entirely forgotten by the home Government The most 
important dispatch that he received from the Marquis Wellesley, then 
at the Foreign Office, had for 1ts subject some classical manuscripts 
supposed to be hidden in the Seragho! He was left, as he phrased it, 
“to steer by the stais,” and soon impressed the Porte by sending 
Captan Hope, with his corvette, into the harbour of Napoli di 
Romania to open fire under the guns of the Turkish fortress on a 
French privateer, who had followed the common practice, against which 
Canning had remonstrated in vain, of capturing English merchant- 
men and running his prizes into a Turkish port There was unhappily 
no entente cordiale possible in those days It was not till 1827, after 
the Treaty of London m July of that year, that Canning, again at 
Constantinople, found himself in hearty accord with his French and 
Russian colleagues on the occasion of the famous naval demonstration 
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of the three fleets ın the Mediterranean on behalf of the Greeks He 
did not anticipate the battle of Navarino, but when the news came he 
did not hesitate to withdraw the Embassy without waiting for orders, ~ 
and persuaded the French and Russian ambassadors to do the same, 
and to sail with him to Corfu The lesson was not foigotten, and 
when ın 1842 he reached the Golden Horn to take up again his former 
post, he found himself treated with respectful awe, for sixteen years, 
until-his retirement in 1858, he held unrivalled sway at the Porte 
In 1860, four years after the Treaty of Paris, the Powers found ıt 
necessary to make forcible intervention ın the affairs of Turkey The 
state of the Lebanon was curiously parallel to the present state of 
Macedonia The Maronites and the Druses were in deadly feud, as 
Greek and Bulgar are to-day The Turkish authorities abetted the 
strife, preyed on the increasing weakness of both, and connived at a 
fearful outbreak of the rabble of Damascus of which the Christians 
were the victims France and England took the lead in urging instant 
action A convention was agreed to by Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, and as a result of a protocol of May 3rd General 
Beaufort d'Hautpoul landed in Syna ın August at the head of 10,000 
French troops The dignity of Article IX was saved by the fact that 
the Sultan was a consenting party to the convention, which 1s little to 
be wondered at, inasmuch as the provision for as many as 20,000 troops 
showed the temper of the Powers Abdul Medjed was alarmed, and 
gave Fuad Pasha full powers to punish offenders and restore order, 
while the Fretich expedition was on its way , and the latter performed 
his task so thoroughly that on their arrival the French found the 
province pacified They however occupied the country till the 
following June, and the French and English fleets cruised on the 
Syrian coast for several months after The Porte accepted the 
recommendation of the Powers that a Chnstian governor, not a native 
of the district, should be appomted, and Daud Pasha, a Catholic 
Armentan, was installed on July 4th That was “Independence Day ” 
for the Lebanon Daud Pasha by forming a native force was able to 
‘dispense with the Turkish soldiery altogether, and since then the 
Lebanon has had law and rest, and peace has brought prosperity 
The energy of Napoleon IIT, and the presence of the British and 
\ French squadrons in Syrian waters had thus peacefully brought about 
a magnificent result otherwise unatta:nable, while the Sultan had the 
consolation that his loyal subjects could not accuse him of having 
unwarrantably truckled to the infidel The next precedent for joint 
action 1s a stiiking illustration of the principle already emphasised 
The Berlin Treaty contained provisions for the cession of Gusinje and 
Plava to Montenegro, and for an undefined modification of the 
Thessahan frontier in favour of Greece When Sr Arthur Layard 
approached the Porte on the latter subject he received first the usual 
answer that nothing could be done, and secondly a significant hint In 
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‘his despatch to Lord Salisbury he quotes the Grand Vizier as having 
said in reference to territorial concession, “No Turkish Minister could 
“do so, and that 1f Turkey were to be deprived of terntory ıt were 
“better that ıt should be in pursuance of a decision of Europe 
“pronounced by the Congress, to which she would have to submit” 
Here was a scarcely veiled invitation for a display of force, but the 
hint was not taken by the Government of the day or any of the 
signatories to the Berlin Treaty For two’years Lord Salisbury 
suggested new frontiers, and made conciliatory proposals to the Porte 
without the shghtest effect A suggestion that a Commission of three 
Greeks and three Turks should meet in Thessaly to settle the frontier 
led to as pretty a piece of comedy as was ever played on the dignified 
stage of foreign politics The Porte after considerable delay agreed 
to a Commission which should meet in the neighbourhood of Arta, and 
by way of friendly preparation for its assembling, despatched 12,000 
Snider rifles and 4,000 cases of ammunition to Arta ` The actual spot 
was then announced, and every great Power received from its repre- 
sentative the solemn information that the Commission would meet at ` 
“Koohut, near Arta.” The Greek Foreign Minister informed the 
Turkish Foreign Minister that he could not find Kochut on any map, 
to which the latter replied that neither could he, but that he would ask 
Mouktar Pasha, the chief Turkish commissioner, for further informa- ' 
tion Mouktar telegraphed from Arta to say he was writing by the 
post, and in due Turkish time came the news that the meeting-place 
was “Koukut, near Narda.” The Greek Minister had to confess that 
this also was unknown to him, unless ıt was meant for Kokoti, or 
Camboti, or Kostaki, none of which emendations wore a colourable 
air Mouktar Pasha was requisitioned again, this time he telegraphed 
the name, but unfortunately the telegram was unintelligible Finally 
the Porte announced “Annina, near Arta” as the chosen spot A 
man-of-war conveyed the Greek Commissioners from the Piraeus to 
the Gulf of Arta, where they were not only refused admittance, but 
their steam-launch was fred upon The Porte informed Lord Salisbury 
that, in case the Greek Government should complain that they were 
not allowed to enter the Gulf, ıt desired him to know that the refusal 
was only because the preparations for the conference were not yet 
complete To the Greeks, who not unnaturally were incensed both at 
the refusal and at the attack on their steam-launch, the Porte 
courteously rephed “that ıt was not intended, to prevent the Greek 
“vessels from entering, but to warn them that torpedoes were placed 
“within the Gulf” This genuinely soft answer did not, however, turn 
away the wrath of the Greeks, who were crude enough to point out that, 
in response to their protests on this very subject, the Porte in. the 
previous May had notified that all torpedoes had been removed from 
the entrance to the Gulf Ultimately the resources even of genius in 
procrastination were exhausted, and the Commission met at Prevesa! 
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`“ Tt is hardly necessary to say that ıts members could not ‘agree, and that 


it broke up without achieving anything A like fate befell a similar 
commission held at Constantinople later ın the same year, 1879 

In 1880 Mr Gladstone returned to power, pledged by his 
Midlothian campaign to secure the fulfilment of those portions of the 
Berlin Treaty which related to Greece and Montenegro Tt was clear 
to any observer that coercion was the only way Mr Gladstone 
invited the Powers to jom in a naval demonstration at Dulcigno, the 
seaport on the Albanian coast which was now asked for Montenegro 
mstead of Gusinje and Plava The demonstration took place in the 
autumn, but as Germany and Austria announced that though they sent 
their vessels they must under no circumstances be used for other than 
ornamental purposes, the demonstration became a farce. The rest of 
the story 1s graphically told by a friend of Mr Gladstone who was then 
visiting at Hawarden, and from whose diary I have been kindly 
permitted to quote — 

[Mr Gladstone went to London early ın October to see what could 
be done] “Straiming every nerve to keep all the Powers up to the 
“scratch The Sultan appears to have reckoned on them splitting, 
“and thus risked his intensely impudent refusal and defiance some little 
“time ago This performance only did good and drew the Powers 
“nearer together as all were insulted The Sultan, however, continued 
“to snap his fingers at the Naval Demonstration, but an effective screw 
“was found ın the plan of seizing upon the Custom House of Smyrna | 
“and stopping all its trade (the diarist believes that this was Mr 
“Gladstone’s own idea, but adds that Mr Childers hit upon it too) 
“There remained a mighty difficulty in getting all the Powers to join 
“in this step, but by God’s good Providence the Sultan was no ‘sooner 
“informed of the threat than he at once caved ın, little guessing that 
“on the same day France, Germany and Austria had all declined 
“to take part in the seizure (It 1s, however, very likely that the step 
“would have been taken all the same by England and the other Powers 
“as ‘mandatories’ of the will of Europe) Mr G wrote in great joy 
“and thankfulness, saying that the question had begun by being a 


` “small one, but had grown large ‘It 1s the working of the European 


“concert for purposes of justice, peace, and hberty with efficiency and 
“© success which 1s the great matter at issue That has always been 
“the ideal of my life in foreign policy, and if this goes forward 
“rightly to the end, ıt will be the most conspicuous instance yet 
“‘ recorded, the best case of success achieved’ The letter begins — 
“A large sheet for a good day and good news Itis that the Sultan, 
“learning yesterday from Paris that we had proposed to the Powers 
“to seize upon Smyrna, determined to give in’” 

The case of Crete is too fresh in the minds of many to need recital 
It 1s significant that vigorous action was not faken until Bntish soldiers 
had been killed in a Mahommedan outbreak in Candia, and our vice- 
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consul burned ın hıs house Neither Great Bntain nor any other Power 
has ever found any difficulty in acting swiftly and sternly, either singly, 
or as in this case, ın concert, to avenge an insult or to maintain an 
interest It 1s only when the moral obligations of the Cyprus conven- 
tion and the Berlin Treaty have to be discharged that the Powers find 
their admirable aims so difficult to carry out, and themselves so 
dependent upon one another Seven Mahommedan prisoners were 
hanged high at Candia for the murder of two privates of the Highland 
Light Infantry, and the effect was tremendous Every demand of 
Admiral Noel was accepted, though it 1s characteristic that a display 
of force was necessary both at Candia and Ratimo before the' Turkish 
troops could finally be got to go aboard their transports and qat the 
island 

The readiness of the Powers to strike alone and effectively where 
their own interests are at stake, and the security with which they can 
do so, have since received some striking exemplifications To secure 
payments of debts to bankers and immunities for French religious 
institutions, the French sent a naval squadron to Mitylene on 
November sth, 1901, and, following the Gladstonian precedent, seized 
the Customs the Sultan conceded every demand—and four new ones _ 
were added for his previous delays—on November 9th In August of 
the same year he attempted to land Turkish troops at Koweit in the 
Persian Gulf, but a British warship soon decided him to abandon the 
attempt to assert his suzerainty over the Sheikh of Koweit In 1903 
the murder of the Russian Consul at Monastir set the Black Sea Fleet 
in motion and brought the Porte to a humble frame of mind The 
threat of a naval demonstration and the appearance of warships in the 
Mediteiranean secured for America last August the acceptance of her 
clams, though the Sultan deserves much credit for his ingenious plea 
of special poverty arising from his lavish expenditure to ensure reform 
in Macedonia In December last Austria employed the same threat 
with the same unfailing success to obtain satisfaction for Turkish 
tampering with her mail bags 

In the face of this array of successful precedents for active interven- 
tion, whether alone or m company, and of the uniform failure of every 
other method of remonstrance, the conclusion 1s plain The rescinding 
of the San Stefano Treaty, the provisions of the Berlin Treaty, and 
the Cyprus Convention, have brought us not only such territorial settle- 
ments as their English authors desired, but also certain responsibilities 
The fear that makes us refrain from discharging’ the latter by the same 
means as we should use to maintain the former 1s ungrounded, while 
on close examination ıt must be admitted that ıt wears no lovely aspect 
The Smyrna precedent of 1880 seems the most valuable We know 
that Mr Gladstone was “prepared to proceed ez ¢rozs,” had not the 
mere threat happily proved sufficient The Government of to-day may 
also hope for two alles, but should one fail there ıs no need for a 
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premature attack of nerves The idea that all independent action on 
the part of this great country 1s to be made chargeable for producing war 
in Europe, “1s, ın my opinion, a mistake, almost more deplorable than 
“almost any committed in the history of diplomacy,” said Mr 
. Gladstone It may be that Mr Gladstone was wrong in 1890, Russia 
is admittedly the dominant factor in the Armenian Question, and she 
may have been ready to resort to arms, as Lord Rosebery was, 
apparently, privately informed But applied to Macedona Mr 
Gladstone’s argument seems sound sense That an “ uninterested” 
Power, which prefaced active intervention by a self-denying 
ordinance, need fear the open hostility of Europe, whatever 
its secret amimosities, is im the last degree improbable 
Austria’s internal dissensions keep her hands full, and the 
aged Emperor ıs sincerely desirous of peace Russia can now less 
than ever afford to oppose openly a movement designed to benefit 
the Southern Slavs But-even if the worst befall there ıs no need for 
the nervous fever that so suddenly visits many who have stout hearts 
for more lucrative expeditions As Mr Gladstone justly pointed out, ‘ 
if Europe threatens us with war we can always retire, as France retired 
from her isolated championship of Mahomet Alı ın 1840 The responsi- 
bility will then be thrown upon the other Powers, and we shall have lost 
neither power nor ‘prestige, even as Louis Philippe and Guizot lost 
neither power nor prestige for France by abandoning in the face of 
overwhelming odds a Near Eastern policy which she believed to be 
wise 
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HE formation at the last meeting of the British Association of 
a new section entitled that of Educational Science may well 
draw attention to the relations between education and science. 

It 1s often said that education ought to be more scientific than 1t 1s 
at present. ‘This statement means different things in different 
mouths sometimes it means that a greater portion of time and thought 
ought to be devoted to the teaching of science than 1s now the case 
sometimes ıt means that the art and practice of education ought to 
proceed on more scientific lines than at present Each of these 
propositions appears to me to be well worth consideration z 

The word science has, as everyone knows, various shades of meaning, 
and does not, I suppose, mean quite the same thing in the mouth of an 
Englishman and a Frenchman I shall not hazard a definition of so 
dificult a word, but I believe I shall be nght if I call attention to a 
narrower and a broader signification in which the word ıs often used 
In the narrower sense science may, I think, be taken to refer to that 
portion of our knowledge which admits not only of accuracy, but of 
exactitude of statement, which proceeds by counting and measuring 
and weighing, and that other portion of knowledge which subjects the 
objects of its study to a precise classification so that :t may be positively 
affirmed of any given object that ıt falls wıthın or without a given class 
or category of such objects “Science,” says Mr Merz, in his remark-_ 
able treatise on “European Thought ın the 19th Century,” 1s “said to 
“be exact, positive and objective, and 1t 1s opposed to such other thought 
“as 1S inexact, vague and subjective” When we speak of physics as 
a science we think of science as that which deals with exact measure- 
ments, when we speak of zoology as a science we think of science as 
that which subjects the objects of its study to an exact classification 

But when we speak of scientific methods or of the scientific spint in 
relation to history or archeology, or-to any political or moral enquiry, 
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we think of science somewhat differently When we say that a 
historian 1s scientific in his methods, we mean, I suppose (f we mean 
anything clearly), that he sifts every piece of evidence to the bottom , 
that he considers carefully the character and means of knowledge of 
the person who tenders it, that he extends his enquiry to every source | 
from which light can be obtained, that he keeps hus fancy and 
imagination within strict limits, and never willingly leaves the 
smallest matter of fact uninvestigated , that whilst he seeks to arrive at 
general propdsitions, he 1s careful how he airives at them, and above 
all that he loves truth before all else, ın a word (and I think’that this 
sums up the whole matter), that he strives to arrive at perfect accuracy 
of statement dnd at as great an exactitude of statement as the matter 
in hand admits of » l 

When Hume affirmed “that politics may be reduced te a science,” he 
did not mean that its facts admitted of exact mensuration or of exact 
_ classification, and he was content to support his proposition by proving 

“that politics admit of general truths which are invariable by the 
“humour or education either of subject or of sovereign” 

When the Board of Education in d recent memorandum alleged that 
as a matter of fact scientific method 1s “of ancient application in the 
“field of history, literature, language and philosophy,” the writers were 
thinking neither of exact mensuiation nor of precise classification, 
but of such writers as Thucydides, who accepted as his duty that 
Entyos ris‘ édnOefas which was and is so unbearable to the majority of 
mankind, or as Aristotle with his ceaseless pursuit of rò dxpeGésvin ° 
every depaitment of human knowledge, or as Cicero, with his 
“Amicus Plato, athicus Socrates, sed magis amica Veritas” l 

The determination to search after the utmost exactitude of which 
any branch of knowledge admits must be valuable, I suppose,in every 
possible case, and in none can it be more valuable than in public 
affairs -of a national or international character To.remove the’ 
enquiry into facts from assemblies where it 1s confused by the passions 
of party or of self-interest to tribunals where these kept silence would 
be to introduce the scientific method: into public hfe, and would, one 
cannot but believe, be of great value The removal of the trial of 
petitions against the return of a Member or Parliament from a Com- 
mittee of the House to a tribunal piesided over by a judge the 
reference o- various matters of public interest to Commissions const1- 
tuted of impartial Commissioners the submission of questions in 
debate between nations to International Courts of Arbitration or 
Inquiry—all these are efforts to introduce mto matters of public 
interest methods of exact inquiry, and thus to treat such matters in 
a scientific spuit, and the wide expansion of such a practice often 
presents itself to the mind as a happy substitute for the heated 
debate, all along the line, of newspapers and speeches, which 1s at 
present so distracting to the honest seeker after truth a 
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When it is said ‘that more science ought to be taught in our schools, 
the word 1s, I think, generally used in the narrower sense, when 
educational science 1s spoken of, I suppose that the word must be 
taken in its broader signification When hereafter I use the word 
science without qualificaticn, I shall refer to it ın its narrower sigmifica- 
tion That science 1s a proper subject for the education of youth and of 
mature life tgo, that the exactitude which it both admits and demands 
has a highly educating effect upon the powers of observation and of 
inference, that the vast sweep of its province, from the mmutest atom 
or 10n to the most distant nebula, ıs calculated to impress the mind 
with a sense of the greatness of things,—all this ıs most true, further- 
more, that science has been lamentably neglected in past times, that 
even now due attention is not given to 1t,—these are facts which I 
candidly admit and on which on many occasions I should be prepared 
to imsist But at the present moment I want to suggest that science 
sometimes exaggerates its claim on our attention by reason of a 
confusion between the ideas of exactitude and accuracy, and still more 
do I wish to urge that the cultivation of the moral faculties 1s more 
important in education than the cultivation of the scientific faculties, - 
and that science, however justly ıt may assert its clam to a share ın 
the attention of the schools, ought always to hold a secondary and 
inferior position For instance, when committees of working men 
“expressed their conviction that scientific training is the one thing 
“needful for their advancement whether as men or as workmen,” and 
whén that expression received the approbation of one of our most 
vigorous thinkers, we seemed to see traces of a very inadequate 
conception of the true relation of science to education 

And such doctrines as these have not been without their effects, 
especially, I suppose, ın educational institutions of a modern date By 
way of illustration, let me mention the case—of which I know on first- 
rate evidence—of two girls recently sent up from a polytechnic institu- 
tion to compete for scholarships at a college of university rank, they 
were both aged about 15 years, had both for years been crammed with 
chemistry and botany of the kind which can be got out of school books, 
and were both almost totally innocent of the humanities whether in 
letters or 1n manners 

This is lamentable, for ıt must be borne in mind that science 
is essentially unmoral, its problems and their solution involve 
no ethical consideratien, whereas you cannot read history or 
study political or social quest:ons, you cannot even make archeology 
your theme, you cannot pore over the works of ancient or modern 
philosophers without encountering face to face some moral questions, 
or at least catching a sight of them as connected with the subject on 
which you are engaged 

With science nothing of the sort occurs, the problems and 
theorems of geometry are the same, whether good or evil demand our 
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allegiance, whetker God or the devil be supreme, and the same is true 
of all science, whether physical or biological It is a great element in 
the dignity of natural science that it stands sublime above the strife 
and joy of human passions and emotions, that whilst supremely 
careful of truth, ıt 1s supremely careless of mankind It is only where 
biological science deals with hfe, and the evidence of the passions and 
emotions that sway life, that ıt approaches anything like morality , and 
so far as ıt entertains these questions science itself becomes unscientific 
For ıt may be plainly said that great as are the conquests of science 
i the past and its claims in the present, and great moreover as are 
the hopes and promise of ıt ın the future, science has only touched and 
only can touch the comparatively unimportant parts of human life or of 
things All that ıs greatest ıs hopelessly outside its range The 
telescope and the microscope, the scales and the measuring line tell us 
nothmg about the soul of man, nothmg about politics or love or 
hatred, nothing about courage or self-restraint or honour, above all, 
they can tell us nothing about duty All then that makes the difference 
between the good man and the bad eludes every instrument of 
scientific investigation A man cannot be good or noble without moral 
culture, and a man can be both good and noble with an absolute 
ignorance of science Socrates, no doubt, believed that the sun went 
round the earth, but he was a better and wiser man than many who 
entertain the contrary belief 
In short, then, I say that science must take a seat below morals in 
the educational conclave, because right morals are necessary to 
constitute a good man, and right science is not, because in the 
hierarchy of our faculties conscience 1s superior to knowledge 
Here [ will pause for a while because I can well believe that 
objections may be made to particular points of my statement both on 
the nght hand and on the left 
On the one side ıt may be contended that science can never truly 
be said to be unmoral, because a contemplation of nature furnishes us 
with the facts cn which have been reared the systems of natural 
theology, and because meditation on the facts of nature arouses in, 
many minds (anc as I think most justly) emotions of a devotional kind 
“The works of the Lord are great, sought out of all them that have 
“pleasure therein” ıs the motto prefixed to the collected works of one 
of our greatest living physicists But this theology and these emotions 
are rather concerned with our thoughts about God and the world and 
its origin than with human morals, and are, to say the least, very >` 
remotely connected with ethics Even ıf this answer be judged 
insufficient, and that part of science which suggests the doctrines of 
natural theology be thought not to be properly described as unmoral 
‘yet this exception will not affect the generally colourless character of 
science 
Again ıt may very possibly bë thought that in what I have said I 
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have not done adequate justice to the extent to which science has made 
good a hold upon the operations of the mind, and that that branch of. 
science which 1s often known as physiological psychology has reduced 
many of the phenomena of the mind to tke rule of exact science This 
ıs no doubt true, but it is equally true zhat as physiology deals with 
the phenomena of life and not with Lfe itself, so experimental or 
physiological psychology deals with the phenomena of the mind and 
not with the nature of the mind itself 

Yet once again ıt may be suggested that the ideas of law and duty 
are very closely connected, and that scientific study beyond everything 
else impresses on the mind of the student the conception of law, and 
that thus it directly tends to educe and cultivate the sense of duty. 
But ıs not this to confuse the two senses of law? Does not the word 
in fact cover two very different, I had almost said opposite things 
The Jaws of nature are only the concise expression of invariable 
sequences, they always act ın the same way, they offer us no choice 
of obedience or disobedience There 1s no question whether we 
will recognise the law of gravitation or not, the only choice which the 
laws of nature ever permit us ıs as to the way in which we will use 
them, our obedience to them is necessary, not voluntary, and they 
awake in us no sense of duty 

But on the other hand the moral laws carry with them no necessity , 
we can break them if we will, and often, as ıt appears, break them with 
impunity The circumstances of life are offering us continually from 
hour to hour the opportuaities of making a moral election, the choice 
between the good and the evil, the good and the better, whilst the 
laws of nature offer us no choice whatever but to obey The two areas 
of law are mutually exclusive, so that they who believe that natural 
law rules everywhere can find no place for the conception of moral law 

There ıs one possible misappzehens:on oz: my argument which I 
should deeply regret. Whilst I say that science 1s unmoral, I acknow- 
ledge with every possible emphasis the moralizy and nobility displayed 
by the best men of science in their pursuit of tiuth Nothing can be 
more lofty than that absolute love of truth and that desire to benefit s 
their fellow men which have ectuated such men as Faraday and 
Pasteur ın the last century, and many men throughout the history of 
scientific discovery 

Resuming now the bne of thought from which I turned aside to 
meet possible objections, I would remark that exactitude on the one 
side and truth and certainty on the other are not the same thing There 
are many things of which we are as certain as possible, of which we 
have a perfectly accurate knowledge, of which, nevertheless, we have 
no exact knowledge A patient with a fever may suffer consciously 
both from headache and from a high temperature , he 1s equally certain 
of the existence of the two phenomena, and yet the one admits of 


precise measurement, and the other’does not, and as he would be a 
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foolish physician who should neglect all the symptoms which do not 
admit of measurement, so he errs much who thinks that nothing 
constitutes a part of true and certain knowledge which does not admit 
of numeration or measurement And, furthermore, seeing how large 
is the area of the things which affect human hfe in its very highest 
vocation, which do not admut of exactitude; though they admit of 
accuracy and of truth, ıt seems to follow that education should be 
conversant with such subjects, and that the intellect should be trained 
to deal in the most truthful manner with the things which do not admit 
of such scientific treatment Some men are wont to speak as though 
thase subjects which admit of exact observation are the only ones 
which we can know certainly, and the only ones of which we really 
possess anything to be called knowledge It would be a great 
misfortune for ecucation if such a thought should ever .be allowed to 
influence ıt 
In their relation to wealth, morals and science seem to stand ın very 

different positions Science conduces to the production of wealth, and 
as we know adds vastly to the capacity of man to produce things useful 
and valuable, acds to the wealth of the individual and of the nation 
Duty in some cases urges a man on to production, but in every case 
morals ıs greatly concerned with the distribution of riches, with those 
political and social arrangements which tend to determine the courses 
in which the streams of wealth shall flow, and the way m which these 
streams can best be made to fertilise the whole area of society Morals 
concerns itself with the duty which governs in the right-minded man 
and nation the application and the employment of wealth It is not 
necessary to dwell on the comparative importance of the creation and 
distribution of wealth, for I suppose no one can see, ina rich country 
lke ours, the accumulation of great mches ın the hands of unworthy 
men without the consciousness that such hoards are curses, not 
blessings, at once to the owner and to the community 

' Furthermore, whilst science itself affords no direct help for the solution 
of moral questions, the powers with which ıt endows man make an 
ever-increasing demand for moral guidance, for the question whether 
they are a blessmg or a curse to mankind depends entirely on the 
manner ın which they are used Probably no one who considers the 
subject would ever dare to affirm that the possession of increased powers 
over nature is always beneficial to the possessor or his fellows; but 
many people are found to speak of science as beneficent, and the 
progress of invention as the greatest deside:atum for the future, 
whereas, ın truth, science 1s not in rtself beneficent, and inventions are 
blessings or curses as they are used The Birmingham mob who 
sacked the house and sought the life of Dr Priestley tred to set fire 
to his, house with sparks from his own electrical machine, and ın so 
doing showed, ıt has been said, “that love for the practical application 
“of science which 1s the source of the greatness of Birmingham ” 
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But it ıs needless to travel far back into the past; let us look tound 
usin the present The lever of the printing press is worked as well by 
the devil as by the saint, chemistry has been seen aiding the poisoner 
as well as the expert in the discovery of poison, the fearful spread of 
betting ıs due in part at least to the facilities of the telegraph 
and the telephone, and the scientific study of expiosives has added a 
new foum andsa new name to the catalogue of crimes, and has 
produced in the war now raging in the East results at which humanity 
stands aghast - 

This antithesis between the moral sense and the indifference of 
science 1s well illustrated by what took place at The Hague Conference 
in 1899 Science had been at work making the powers of destruction 
more and more effective, had been perfecting the arts concerned with 
balloons and with projectiles, and then the moral sense of Europe and 
America, finding voice thiough the diplomatic assemblies at The 
Hague, intervenes, and proclaims that the nght of belhgerents to adopt 
means of injuring the enemy 1s not unlimited, and it prohibits the 
employment of poison or poisoned arms and of bullets which expand or 
flatten easily ın the human body, and of projectiles the object 
of which 1s the diffusion of asphyxiating or deleterious gases Morality. 
says to science, you may invent these things if you like, but you shall 
not use them It would seem as though in the future one of the 
chief functions of diplomacy will be to check the application to 
practice of the new results of science 

Or let us look again for a moment at the outcome of the discoveries 
of science in regard to locomotion They have been the occasion for 
the display on the part of those who use them of an insolent disregard 
of the comforts and safety, and sometimes éven of the lives of their 
fellows, it has become necessary to call upon the legislature to 
intervene and restrain the exercise of the new powers ın the interests of 
the public 

But if these things be true, how comes it, ıt may be asked, that 
science 1s so universally spoken of as a good thing? The answer was 
given long ago by Aristotle, and 1s summed up neatly by the pseudo- 
_Anstotle ın the Magna Morala. Let us consider, he says, in how 
many ways we use the expression “good” Of good things some are 
the things that are honourable, some those that are praised, some 
are powers, and after discussing the things on which honour and 
praise attend, he takes up powers, such, he says, as office, health, 
strength, beauty (and if he had been alive now he would have added 
science), for of these the good man can make a good use, and the dad 
man a bad use, and they get their hall-mark as good because we judge 
of them according to their use by the good man and not by the bad 

The late Professor Huxley was well known as a zealous and forcible 
advocate of scientific education, and I wish to remind my readers of 
a passage in which he set forth his.views ın a most graphic manner — 
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“Suppose ıt were perfectly certam,” * he wrote, “that the lfe and 
“fortune of everv one of us would, one day or other, depend upon 
“his winning or losıng a game at chess Don’t you think that we 
“should All consider it to be a primary duty to learn at least the 
“names and the moves of the pieces, to have a notion of a gambit, 
“and a keen eye for all the means of giving and getting out of 
“check? Do you not think that we should look with a disapprobation 
-“amounting to scorr upon the father who allowed his son, or the 
“State which allowed its members, to grow up without knowing a 
“pawn from a knight? 

“Yet it ıs a very plain and elementary truth, that the life, the 
“fortune, and the happiness of every one of us, and, more or less of 
“those who are connected with us, do depend upon our knowing 
“something of the rules of a game infinitely more difficult 
“and complicated than chess It ıs a game which has 
“been played for untold ages, every man and woman of us 
“being one of the two players in a game of his or her own The 
“chess-board 1s the world, and the pieces are the phenomena of the 
“universe, the 1ules cf the game are what we call the laws of Nature 
“The player on the cther side 1s hidden from us We know that His 
“play ıs always fair, just and patient But also we know, to our 
“cost, that he never overlooks a mistake, or makes the smallest 
“allowance for ignorance To the man who plays well, the highest 
“stakes are paid, with that sort of overflowing generosity with which 

“the strong shows delight in strength And one who plays ae 1S 
“checkmated—without haste, but without remorse 
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“Well, what I mean by Education ıs learning the rules of this mighty 
“game ” 

Now, pausing here, and taking Mr Huxley hterally, what a con- 
clusion have we reached? That to have learned the sules of the 
mighty game— e to know how to use the powers of Nature for our 
own purposes, so as to make no blunder in our play against the 
invisible player—that this 1s all we have to learn, but a man may 
know all the rules of the game, may have a perfect grasp of the laws 
of physical and biological science and be a mean villam the deyil 
himself could find no fault with such an education as is sketched 
out in the passage I have cited, he might go through it and come 
out at the top of the class with his devilry uninjured. 

But Mr Huxley was far too good and wise a man to rest satisfied 
with his own definition of education as the mere “learning of the 

“rules ofthe migkty game,” and he goes on to add, “in other words, 

“education ıs the instruction of the intellect on the laws of Nature, 

“under which name I include not merely things and their forces 
* “Science and Education,” pp 81—3 
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“but men and their ways, and the fashioning of the affections and 
“of the will into an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony 
“with those laws” (The italics are mine.) Thus (whether saving 
his consistency or no, I will not pause to enquire) Professor Huxley has 
under cover of an interpretation clause brought in the whole moral 
law, the whole study of man, the whole education ofthe affections 
and the will, as if these were only parts of the phenomena of the 
universe and of the laws of Nature I have no objection to make to this 
inclusion, except only that ıt confuses us in the parable of the chess 
player, and that I am at a loss to know how the knowledge of the 
phenomena of the universe can be translated into a fashioning of 
the affections or the will To learn something of the rules of the 
mighty game ıs, I admit, an indispensable part of a thorough educa- 
tion, but ıt ıs not the whole the more important part yet remains 
behind, the discipline of the affections and the will 

I turn now to the otheraspect of the question, I mean the suggestion 
that more scientific methods should be apphed to the art and practice 
of education 

The Bntish Association has created a new section under the title of 
Educational Science, and the Bishop of Hereford, one of our very 
foremost educational authorities, has acted as president at its first 
session, and he has explained education in a scientific spint to mean 
education ın “a wise, intelligent and large-minded spirit” r 

The Board of Education have prefixed to the new regulations for 
the tramıng of teachers a memorandum, to which I have already 
referred, in which they insist that the scientific spirit should be infused 
into every branch of the curriculum of the training college for teachers, 
and by this infusion of a scientific spirit they seem to mean two things 
— first, that future teachers should have some struction “in those 
“systematic methods of imquiry ” ‘which are characteristic of science in 
its narrower significance, and secondly, that ın every branch of their 
learning they should strive after the highest accuracy attainable, and 
strive also after the ascertainment of general truths where these are 
possible—in fact, that they should apply to these studies as future. 
teachers the methods of science ın its wider sigmification And with 
such advice I conceive that no rational person will find fault. 

There are, nevertheless, as ıt appears to me, some cautions to be 
remembered ın the introduction, as ıt 1s called, of the scientific spirit 
unto the practice of education The object and ends of science and 
education are essentially different, the object of the one ıs to know , 
the object of the other ıs to teach, and even more to mould and form 
the character of the pupils, and that cold impartiality, that indifference 
to the objects of research, except as a means of knowledge which 
nightly distinguishes the scientific habit of mind, 1s totally different 
from the loving care of the pupil which ought to characterise 
education It would be an ill day for our youth if they should ever 
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come to be regarded as specimens from which, by observation and 
mental vivisecticn, mformation could be gained as regards the 
organisation of the human spirit 

In dealing with mental and psychical phenomena, science has been 
puzzled by their complexity and has been driven, ın order to make such 
advances as ıt hes made, to two expedients, the one the selection of 
types and the other the doctrine of averages, and anyone, I 
conceive, wholused a school merely as a psychological laboratory would 
apply these principles to the study of the character of the pupils But 
such an application would be foreign to, I ought to sdy would be fatal 
to, the 1ight treatment of his pupils by the teacher In teaching he is 
dealing with persons with individual umts, and to treat them as items 
only in a generalisation ıs to destroy all hope of real teaching It may 
be feared that alreadv the application to large masses of children of the 
doctrine of averages, or perhaps rather of that feeling which 1s begotten 
by the doctrine, 1s a considerable evil 

To sum up briefly, what I desire to insist on ıs this We live in an 
age when physical science ‘has advanced by strides, and I fear lest “the 
“unlocking of the gates of sense and the kindling of a greater 
“natural light” may lead many to offer an undue pre-emmence to 
science above morals in the scheme of education, “lest we should 
forget that ıt 1s not power that ıs a blessing, but the good use made of 
such powers as we possess , and lest in the art and practice of education 
a somewhat superficial psychology should be made to take the place of 
that influence of the mind and sou! of the teacher on the minds and 
souls of the taught, without which all science in teaching will be useless 
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OTHING more promotes clear and accurate thinking than the 
overhauling from time to time of words which by reason of 
their familiar use have lost in point and definiteness Among these 
we may certainly class erp/anatzon, which from the sometimes vague 
and sometimes over-charged meaning it :s made to bear, gives rise to 
considerable intellectual confusion 
Etymologically, to explain is to make thoroughly plain (flat) or 
evident to the mental vision An “explanat.on” would therefore rather 
signify an aid to intellectual progress by he removal of difficulties 
(such as might be typified by the levelling of a road for a matenal 
journey), than an intellectual resting place Yet it is in the latter sense 
that we more commonly regard 1t To the ordinary mind the giving 
and accepting of an explanation of any facz, whether of the outbreak 
of war, a solar eclipse, or the spread of an epidemic, means that there 1s 
no further need of enquiry, that we know all there is to be known, or at 
any rate all that concerns us to know Vet as a matter of fact never, | 
in any explanation, do we reach a point where another question may 
not or does not anse, and in the end, whatever be the nature of our 
enquiry, we are brought to a stand by ultzmzete questions which cannot, 
like their predecessors, be made fresh start-ng-points, and yet are no 
true intellectual resting-places It 1s natura! to ask, therefore, whether 
these partial explanations, these answers broken off at the crucial 
point, are of any value, and, if so, what? One thing 1s certain, men never 
cease striving to amend them, to arrive at some more fundamental and 
satisfactory solution of the problems that beset the fields of knowledge 
and experience alike Can Science help them ın their quest? Itis the 
fashion to say she cannot, but herein perhaps hes a fallacy She may 
not be quite so powerless in the matter as the re-action from the phase 
of thought which not so long ago stamped her every dictum as final and 
infallible, makes us suppose The object of the present essay 1s to 
enquire what help she has already given, anc what further help we may 
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expect from her ın the consideration of these ultimate problems, the 
“whys” which attend onevery “how” The interest and possible pront 
of our enquiry will depend on two things (1) Whether ıt appears to 
uş a reasonable.supposition that the Universe signifies anything, (2) 
whether we can hope to discover what it signifies to us It will be 
observed that this is a far more modest demand to make than that of 
explanation, and on the whole it may be said without much fear of 
contradiction, that the consensus of mankind ıs in favour of there being 
an at any rate partially discoverable signification ın the cosmos, or as 
it would be perhaps more correct to say, in Auman experience 

It 1s clear when our demand 1s thus formulated, that we may rightly 
look to Science for assistance The intelligibihty of experience 1s with 
her a foregone conclusion, the pre-supposition of her whole work, even 
as 1t 1s the pre-supdosition of every explorer who finds on some ancient 
stone an inscmption in an unknown language He 1s perfectly certain 
that there 1s an order in the half-obliterated marks which, if he can 
discover ıt, will make them into intelligible symbols, and despite all 
difficulties and disappointments he toils on till at last the clue 1s in 
his hands, letter by letter and word by word he deciphers the wnting, 
and a new chapter of human history 1s opened up How many false 
starts there may have been, how many theories of interpretation only 
accepted to be abandoned again, no one but himself will ever know , 
but his reward comes at last, order emerges out of chaos, and the 
inscription 1s made intelligible for all time 

Just such a task as this, only far more complicated, far more difficult, 
far more susceptible of error, ıs that of Science The observable 
universe 1s the inscription which she has to decipher, its multifarious 
facts are the symbols which she must reduce to order, compare, 
classify and name, so as to turn them into an intelligible description of 
human expenence, and with each extension and rectifying of this 
description the field of human knowledge 1s widened 

An intelligible description: this 1s what we may hope for from 
Science, this ıs what lies increasingly ın her power to give, and its 
supreme utility and importance will become obvious as we proceed. 
Even at this stage of our enquiry these are fairly evident, for ıt 1s not 
possible so much as to know what has to be understood unless we can 
first describe it in intelligible terms Those who are foremost in the 
ranks of Science—which 1s not always synonymous with being foremost 
im popular estrmaiion—are usually very ready to acknowledge the 
, purely descriptive nature of all scientific work, and ın particular of so- 
called “natural laws” “Our wonder,” says Professor Karl Pearson, 
“ought not to be excited by the idea that ‘so vast a range of phenomena 
“is ruled by so simple a law as that of gravitation,’ but we ought to 
“express our aston:shment that the human mind 1s able zo express by so 
“brief a description such wide sequences of sense-tmpressions’™ Again, 


* “ Grammar of Science,” para. 7, p 92 The italics are mine. 
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“the progress of Science les in the continual discovery of more and 
“more comprehensive formule by aid of which we can classify the 
“relationships and sequences of more and more extensive groups of 
“phenomena The earlier formule are not necessarily wrong (so far as 
“they go); they are merely replaced by others which ın briefer language 
_ “describe more facts”* He then gives a concise and admirable 
illustration of what may be called the development of scientific descrip- 
tion in the case of the observed motions of the heavenly bodies, up to 
Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation, and thus concludes — 


~ 


The law of gravitation 1s a bnef description of how every particle 
' m the universe ıs altering 1ts motion with reference to every other 
particle It does not tell us why particles thus move, ıt does not 
tell us why the earth describes a certain curve round the sun. It 
simply resumes, ın a few brief words, the relationships observed 
between a vast range of phenomena It economises thought by 
stating im conceptual shorthand that .routme of our perceptions 
which forms for ùs the universe of gravitatmg matter If the 
reader once grasps the characteristics of this law of Newton’s, he 
will understand the nature of all scientific law Men study a range 
of facts —in the case of Nature, the materal contents of their 
perceptive faculty—they classify and analyse, they discover relation- 
ships and sequences, and then they describe in the simplest possible 
terms the widest possible range of phenomena How rdle 1s it then 
to speak of the law of gravitation, or indeed of any scientific Jaw as 
ruling nature Such laws simply -describe, they never explain the 
routine of our perceptions, the sense-impressions we project into the 
outside world f 3 


Compare with this statement the followmg from Merz’ “History of 
“European Thought in the 19th Century,” vol i, p 337, Note 


The principles of Science since the time of Newton are general 
facts, established by experience and put into mathematical language, 
admitting of constant verification by observation and by the deduc- 
tions of the calculus These principles are not the ultimate causes, 
but only a concise description of some of the phenomena of Nature 

Especially as regards gravitation, Newton explains many 
times that he uses this term not as an explanation, but only as a 
mathematical description of the force with which bodies approach 
each other, whatever the cause of this phenomenon may be, 
which he leaves others (called with some irony metaphysicians) to 
determine — Optics, query 31 r 


As im the case of those phenomena which can be subsumed under 
“the law” of gravitation, so in other cases scientific description varies 
from age to age, ın modern times, when the progress of discovery has, 
been so wide and-rapid, we may almost say from decade to decade In 
no direction, perhaps, has the change been more stnking and suggestive 


* Ibid para 10, pp 96,97 t * Grammar of Science,” page 99. 
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: 
than ın the case of ultimate descriptions of “matter,” the hypothetical 
substratum of our physical experience One hundred years ago the 
question, What 1s Matter? would have received a very definite answer , 

it was at any rate something tangible, and to call ıt hypothetical would 
have been dended by all but a very few idealists Much later than that 


its structure and properties, as set forth in “the atomic theory,” were' 


regarded as to a considerable extent known Even now text books aie 
in vogue which give no hint that descriptions recently accepted are 
rapidly merging into or being superseded by others The “atomic 
“theory of Matter ” does indeed still exist, but ın so changed a form 
as to be barely recognisable The ultımate impenetrable, ın- 
destructible, indivisible “atom ” of “matter” 1s apparently destructible, 
1s at any rate resolvable into parts, 1s therefore not ultimate and not 
impenetrable 

The growth of that youthful giant, electrical science, has been one 
of the chief factozs ın changing our views on matter As the latter 
conception has become more shadowy, difficult of definition, elusive, so 
that of “electricity ” has been acauiring moie and more of definiteness, 
importance, comprehensiveness, until now (as readers of Sir Oliver 
Lodges Romanes lecture will not need to be reminded) it 1s not in 
terms of material atoms, but of electrons—z e, the smallest known units 
of electric charge* that, in the domain of ie and chemistry, 
scientific description bids fair to be given 

In the lay mind the question must naturally arise, Does this latest 
form of description come any nearer the truth than those others which 
have been or are being discarded? An answer to this enquiry 1s not 
quite so easy to give as may at first sight appear Putting asjde the 
popular delusion that Science claims to make known ultimate truth on 
any subject whatsoever, even thoughtful persons are apt to suppose that 
the descriptions are, or at any rate are meant to be, descriptions of 
reality, and that their approximation to truth depends on the closeness 
of their correspondence to the real Some scientists, absorbed in their 
own special stucies, and indifferent to other considerations, may 
consciously or unconsciously accept this definition themselves, but ıt 1s 
ınadmıssıble, and ıs repudiated by all deeper thinkers 

For, to come to the pont at once, on what are scientific descriptions 
founded?’ It ıs usual to say observed facts, and relationships between 
such facts, or else natural sequences—commonly called natural laws, 
and in ordinary parlance such answers serve well enough , but when we 
begin to enquire rather more deeply ıt ıs apparent that they are quite 
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inaccurate So-called “natural science” ıs based on physical expert- ' 


ence’, physical experience consists of sense-impressions These are the 
raw material of science, not, as is still popularly supposed, an external 


* In the lecture above referred to Sir O Lodge gives'the mass of an electron at 
approximately that oF one thousandth of a hydrogen atom, which means that its szze 
would be (supposing it to be solely electrical) “one hundred-thousandth of the 
linear dimensions of an atom,” itself, as all readers know, ultra-micrascopic 
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world It will be seen at once then how different 1s scientific reality 
from ‘the reality of practical hfe In the latter the sun, the stars, the 
earth with all its varied life, the “too, too salid. flesh ” of ourselves and 
our fellow men, the conscious life of the latter, are what we call 
“realities” In the world of Science these th.ngs are at best “legitimate 
“inferences ,” the sole realities cognisable are our personal sensations 
and our own conscious life Though of late vears this view of matters 
has been increasingly brought into notice, it is still found by many 
persons so difficult to grasp and so repugnant to common sense (and 
under this latter head more will presently be said) that no apology 1s 
needed for quoting, considerably abridged, the following illustration 
given by Professor Karl Pearson in the same work to which reference 
has already been made * 


We are accustomed to talk of the “external world,” of the 
“reality” outside us How close then can we get to this 
supposed world outside ourselves? Jist as near, but no nearer 
than the brain terminals of the sensory nerves We are like the 
clerk in the central telephone eachange who cannot get‘nearer to his 
customers than his end of the wires We are indeed worse off 
than the clerk, for to carry out the analogy properly, we must 
suppose him never to have been outside the telephone exchange, 
never except through the telephon2 wire to have come in 
contact with the outside universe Of tnat “real” universe outside 
himself he would be able to form no direct umpression, the real 
universe for him would be the aggregate of his constructs from the 
messages which were caused (szc) by the telephone wires ın his office 
About those messages and the ideas raised in his mind by them 
he might reason and draw his inference$: and his conclusions would 
be correct—for what? For the world of telephomc messages, for 
the type of messages which go through the telephone Something 
defimte and valuable he might know with regard to the spheres of 

, action and of thought of his telephonic subscnbers, but outside 
those spheres he could have no eaperience Pent up in his office, 
he could never have seen or touched even a telephone subscriber 
ın Mmmself Very much in such a position ıs the conscious ego of 
each one of us, seated at the brain termmals of the sensory nerves 
Not a step nearer than those terminals can the ego get to the “ outer 
world,” and what im and for themselves are the subscribers to its 
nerve exchange it has no means of ascertaining Messages ın the 
form of senseimpressions come flowing in from that “ outside 
world,” and these we analyse, classify, stare upt and reason about 
But of what may exist at the other end of our system of telephone 
wires, we know nothing at all Reality of the external world hes 
for Science and for us m combinations of form and colour and 
touch, sense-impressions as widely divergert from the thing “at the 


* “Grammar of Science” pp 61-63 
+ The “storage” of sense impressions 1n the brain 15 likened by Professor Karl 
Pearson ın this passage to a phonograph record of past telephonic messages 
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other end cf the nerve” as the sound of the telephone from the 
subscriber at the other end of the wire We are cribbed and 
confined in this world of sense-mpressions hike the exchange clerk 
in his world of sounds As his world is conditioned and limated 
by his particular network of wires, so ours 1s conditioned by our 
nervous system, by our organs of sense The:r peculiarities 
determine what is the nature of the outside world which we 
construct. It ıs the similarity ın tne organs of sense and in the 
perceptive faculty of all normal human bemgs which makes the 
~- outside world the same or practically the same for them all To 
return to the old analogy, ıt ıs as 1f two telephone exchanges had 
very nearly identical groups of subscribers In this case a wire 
between the two exchanges would soon convince the imprisoned 
clerks that they had something in common and peculiar to them- 
selves Trat conviction corresponds in our comparison to the 
recognition of other consciousnesses l 


Professor Karl Pearson might, byt does not, add that the 
possibility of communication between the telephone clerk and his 
subscribers also argues that they have “something in common,” viz, 
intelligence, and a symbolic system of expressing and transmitting 
ideas, mn plain words, language Otherwise messages could be neither 
sent nor recerved In fact the amount of “reality” in the telephone 
clerk’s “construct” of the outside universe would precisely coincide with 
the extent to which his subscribers could give, and he could grasp 
intelligible expression of their “spheres of action and thought” It ıs 
quite certain that on account of his limitations they could only very 
partially indicate, and he still more partially apprehend, those spheres 
Nevertheless he would apprehend something valid within “the world 
“of telephonic messages,” not only for himself, but for his subscribers 
That it ıs not his subscribers’ only world—that the universe to which 
they belong ıs infinitely greater, ‘more varied, more complex than he 
can form any conception of, ıs quite beside the purpose To a lmited 
extent, and because they and he are reasonable beings with a reasonable 
and mutually intelligible mode of expression, they do share the same 
world, and consequently the telephone clerk’s “construct” is not 
altogether out of correspondence with reality It could only be so if xo 
wntelligrble communication at all reached him from the outside That 
it does so reach him leads to a most important inference on his part— 
viz, that at the other end of his telephone wires there are beings at least 
as intelligent as himself In endeavouring to form some reasonable 
and coherent: conception of them, he would, without doubt, make 
stupendous mistakes, his narrow experience would lead him to form 
quite inadequate notions of his “subscribers” Nevertheless, af he 
attributed to them at least his own physical and mental powers, p/us a 
quite unknown and to him unknowable range of perception and action, 
he would not be transgressing “the legitimate canons of inference” 
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Neither would he be attemptmg a hopeless task if by Storing, 
\comparing and reasoning upon the multifarious messages that reached 
him, he should strive by degrees to approximate a little more closely 
in his “construct” of the outer universe to that universe itself We 
can conceive him forming, discarding, re-forming theories of ıt, 
reflecting on this and that group of messages, above all questioning his 
subscribers, and obtaining answers through which by much thought and 
effort he would gain some extension of knowledge 

All this 1s what men have been doing in the human telephonic 
exchange ever since the dawn of history, and the result, so far as 
descriptions of their physical experience go, 1s equally surprising and 
instructive Confined within an impenetrable barner of sequences of 
‘sens€-impressions, unable “to get a step nearer to the outside world 
“than the brain terminals of the sensory nerves,” they yet find that 
the more they record, compare and classify those sequences, the more 
unlike actual physical experience do descriptions satisfactory to their 
intelligence become What can less resemble the direct delivery of 
our senses than the inter-atomic dance to which in the last resort all 
physical phenomena were reduced by the “atomic theory” as 
formulated by Clerk-Maxwell, in his famous essay, “Atom,” in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica?” What more removed from actual 
experience than the “ions” and “electrons” to which recent Science 
introduces us as the probable basis of “material ” phenomena >* 

The value of these descriptions les, as does that of the law of 
gravitation, in the power they give us of resuming “in a few brief words 
“the relationships observed between a vast range of phenomena. They 
“economise thought by stating ın conceptual shorthand that routine of 
“our perceptions” which, were we not able to epitomise ıt in this 
manner, must remain chaotic Its as though the telephone exchange 
clerk should by storing, analysing and comparing the crowd of 
messages which reach him, reduce them all to certain sequences and 
groupings of zzfeldzgzble sound, and thus discover that the same 
sequences and groupings, in whatever connection they occur, bear 
the same interpretation This would certainly enable him to receve 
and transmit messages with greater ease and rapidity, and would 
consequently facilitate communication between him and his subscribers 
To this extent ıt would bring him nearer reality , but asa representation 
of actual concrete‘experience outside the telephonic exchange 1t would 
be almost worthless t+ What the clerk had done would be to abstract 
even from his own limited experience ın order to find Gf wë may so put 
the matter) the least common denominator for all, or for as many as 
possible, of his messages 

No more and no less than this is the recognised aim of Scientific 
description “As compared with the older view,” said Professor Lamb 


* See “Modern Views on Matter,” being the Romanes Lecture for 1904, by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. $ 


t Not entirely so, as will be shown later i 
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in his Presidential address to the Physical and Mathematical Section 
of the British Association at its last meeting,” “the function of physical 
“Science ıs seen to be much more modest than was at one time 
“supposed We no longer hope by levers and screws to pluck out the 
“heart of the mystery of the universe But there are compensations 
“The conception cf the physical world as a mechanism, constructed on 
“a noid mathemat:cal plan, whose most intimate details might possibly 
“some day be guessed, was, I think, somewhat depressmg We have 
“been led to recognise that the formal and mathematical element 1s of 
“our own introduczion, that ıt 1s merely the apparatus by which we map 
“out our knowledge, and has no more objective reality than the circles 
“of latitude and longitude on the sun” 

How foolish then the attitude of pseudo-scientists who would erect 
“conceptual shorthand ” into a statement of concrete reality, making ıt 
not into a possible method of approximating to truth, but the truth 
itself The exchange clerk might as well declare that the common 
element in his messages, that of intelligible sound, which he reaches by 
abstracting from zhem all those other elements, bestowing on each its 
special significance, represents not work undertaken by himself for the 
advancement of his own knowledge, but the complete “spheres of 
“action and thought” of his subscnbers So long as he 1s modest and 
sensible enough not thus extravagantly to exceed all legitimate 
inference, the abstraction he has made may be of real service to hım, 
because, far shor: as ıt falls of the whole truth, a cosmos of intelligible 
sound zs one aspzct of the world without, a true representation for the 
very little way ıt goes of those “spheres of action and thought,” which 
by 1ts means he dimly, and very partially, surmises In the same 
manner the “conceptual shorthand,” by means of which we ultimately 
describe our physical experience, may give us one true aspect, true for 
the very httle way it goes not only for ourselves, but for the intelligent 
consciousness—which we have quite as much right as the telephone 
clerk toinfer “at the other end of our wires,” —of that external universe 
with which we cannot come into more direct contact 

The pomt we need to keep in mind 1s that the sole value to men of 
science, as to ordinary persons, in the messages delivered “at the brain 
“terminals of the sensory nerves,” ze, of sense-impressions, 1s their 
intelli gtbzl2ty—the fact that they signify something which it 1s possible, 
however partially, to understand The value to the hypothetical 
exchange clerk and his subscribers of the telephonic messages which 
reach him is precisely the same, and his inference that mtelligible 
messages have therr source ın intelligence appears as obvious as it 18 
rational Is there any valid reason for denying the legitimacy of 
precisely the same inference in the telephomc exchange of humán 
experience? If ¢here 1s such a reason what ıs it? It 1s difficult to 
think of any, except the fear of involving ourselves in theology and 
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metaphysics But such an objection 1s ludicrous , Just as ludicrous as 
though the isolated telephone clerk were to refuse belief in the 
existence of his subscnbers because by admitting ıt he might be 
tempted to unjustifiable reasoning about their “spheres of action and 
“of thought” We can hardly conceive that he would so stultify his 
own intelligence as to avoid possible over-belief at the cost of so 
evidently erroneous an incredulity It is far more probable that, 
accepting the fact of intelligent consciousness “at the other end of his 
“wires,” he would strive to discover avenues by which communication 
might be established other than that of sound, and though success might 
prove absolutely impossible to hım from zs end of the wires, 1t would 
be ın no way unreasonable were he to allow himself the hope that his 
unapproachable subscribers—possessed as he knows they must be of 
powers far exceeding his own—should some day break down the 
seemingly impenetrable barriers that divide him from them, and make 
him free of the universe which 1s theirs 

In the meanwhile he might justly console himself ın his confinement 
by the thought that however hmited his experience, ıt 1s xo delusion 
It 1s in touch with reality even though by but one point of contact, 
and there is no need for making himself gratuitously miserable by 
assuming that the walls of his telephonic exchange are eternal The 
reader will apply the analogy as seems best to him It will have served 
its purpose if ıt makes him question the common sense of the assertion 
that because we cannot get nearer the outside world “than the brain 
“terminals of the sensory nerves,” we may not infer that the intelh gible 
messages which 1each them are intelligently onginated 
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CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN MYSORE. 


T a moment when the Indian Congress 1s holding its annual 
A meeting for the purpose of discussing what may be called 
under present c:rcumstances idealistic schemes for the government 
of India, there 1s some practical’ interest ın following the working of 
the Constitution with which the great State of Mysore was endowed 
twenty-four years ago The materials for this examination are 
contained 1n the addresses delivered by the responsible Minister at each 
annual meeting of the Legislative Assembly, which has now held 
twenty-one sessions, one having been dispensed with on account of 
the prevalence of the plague It may stimulate the mterest of the 
reader in the subject if ıt be mentioned that Mysore is a country as 
large as Scotland, with a population exceeding five and a halt 
milhons 
Our relations with Mysore began nearly a century and a half ago 
The State was then ruled by a Mahomedan soldier of fortune, who 
„had ousted the native Hindu dynasty, a family of royal Rajput 
descent The names of Hyder Ah and his son Tipu Sahib are wnt 
large ın the history of India during the latter half of the 18th century. 
They were the most formidable rulers we ever encountered in the 
peninsula. An alliance with Tipu was one of the earlier dreams of 
Napoleon the attempt to co-operate with him was one of the closing 
efforts of the French fleet ın Indian waters In 1799 the ephemeral 
'  Mahomedan power disappeared with the overthrow and death of Tipu 
at Seringapatam We then restored the previously reigning Wudayar 
- family m the person of a child Krishna Raja, and the task of managing 
the affairs of the State was left in the hands of an able Hindu Minister 
named Purnia, who had long served the Mahomedan administration 
with marked capacity and integnty , Purma governed the country 
with conspicuous success during the Maharaja’s mmority, and at the 
. time of his death in 1811 hus services to both the British and the 
people of Mysore were fully recogmsed As a proof of this 1t may be 
mentioned tha: the East India Company conferred on him and his 
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family the important jaghir of Yellandur, which is still ın the possession 
of his descendant, the present Minister of Mysore,’ Sir Knshna 
Murti, KCIE 
After Purma’s death things went steadily wrong in Mysore The 
Maharaja grew up a reckless spendthnft, the new Minister proved 
incapable Twenty years passed, and at length Lord Wilham 
Bentinck, least annexationist of Governor Generals, felt compelled to 
remove the native ruler and to take over his duties in trust What 
was called the Mysore Commussion governed the country for 50 years, 
until at last ıt was deemed safe to restore the Wudayar family in the 
person of Chama Rajendra, a young prince who had been carefully 
trained by English officers and tutors This event occurred in 1881, 
and the rendition of Mysore forms a landmark in Indian history as a 
proof of British good faith Unfortunately this prince, whe realised 
the expectations formed of his character, died at a comparatively early 
age in 1894, and a regency composed of his widow, the Minister and 
some high officials carried on the administration until his son Knshna 
Raja was of a sufficient age to be installed in power The installation 
took place in 1902, when the young prince reached his eighteenth 
birthday This brief historical summary will supply 'some necessary 
local particulars_about the scene of what may be called the only 
Constitutional experiment that has been attempted and carned to 
a successful issue in India 
When Mysore was handed back to the Wudayars in 1881 some 
10vel arrangements were suggested, and in a sense imposed, with the 
view of ensuring stability for the native Government, and of thus 
averting the necessity fcr any future intervention by the paramount 
Power The Maharaja had been carefully tramed for his high 
position, and the advice pressed upon him from his childhood had 
been to devote his thoughts and efforts to the benefit of his numerous 
subjects His hfe was intended to be a pattern of devotion to duty, 
and in the result ıt attained this ideal, for he became generally 
recogmised as the paragon of Indian pmnces But he was not to 
be an iriesponsible autocrat, he occupied the position of a Constitu- 
tional sovereign His Minister was to bear the responsibility for the 
manner in which public work was carried on, and he in turn controlled 
a board or cabinet composed of the principal secretaries of the chief 
departments But the minister alone was responsible in the eyes of 
the British Government, which originated the experiment and watched 
its progress with close attention and some anxiety This was not 
unnatural,-more especially as there were many prophets of evil who 
‘declared that the experiment would surely fail, and who predicted that 
the return of the Mysore Commussion would soon be necessary 
- Remembering the keen scrutmy to which all its first measures were 
subjected, ıt must be recorded that the new Mysore Government has 
done exceedingly well pa 
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But ın addition tə inciting the prince and defining the duties and 
responsibility of the Minister, the arrangement of 1881 introduced a 
Constitutional novelty for India m a Representative Legislative 
Assembly To this body the control of all fresh legislation was to be 
entrusted The Government might introduce measures for its 
deliberation and acceptance, but it alone could pass them into law. 
Moreover, the Muirister was obhged to render an account of his 
stewardship to the assembly at its annual session, and thus the 
impression was created, and has been kept up for nearly a quarter of a 
century, that the Myscre Government was subject to public opinion 
in a sense that did not apply to any other governing body in India. 
Something will be said further on of its legislative work, but having 
defined its powers it may be well to say something of its composition 
The Assembly consists of 500 representatives chosen by all classes of 
péople in Mysore They are estimated on the basis of approximately 
one representative for every 10,000 of the population, and the selection 
of the representatives 1s made by the punchaiyats and town and village 
councils The Assembly meets in October at the old city of Mysore, 
is opened by the Maharaja in person and generally remains ın session 
for afortmght Noth:ng is omitted that would tend to enhance the 
importance of the Assembly, which has been accepted by the Maharaja 
as a valuable auxil:ary in ‘is task and not asa slur on his dignity and 
independence Timid in the earher years of its existence in offering 
to put on the statute book legislation of 1ts own initration, 1t has never 
failed to give clear expression to the wants and wishes of its 
constituents, so that the Mysore Government has always possessed a 
ready means of knowing what the people of the State thought, and 
what burdens weighed heavily upon them. 

The creation of this Legislative Assembly did not hghten the task 
-of the Minister on whom the direct responsibility rested It may even 
be said to have increased ıt by creating a body of critics who might be 
difficult to please The idea of pleasing anyone but the Prince was 
something new ın the government of Indian States , and the knowledge 
that public opinion had been provided with a means of expressing 
itself served as a stimulus to the zeal and activity of the Minister whose 
- acts had to be subjected to discussion and criticism In the twenty- 
four years of its self-government Mysore has had only three Ministers, 
and by the general consent of their own people and of the Anglo- 
Indian authonties they have all shown themsélves worthy of the trust 
reposed in them Mr C Rangacharlu was the first to fill the office 
of Minister after the rendition, but dunng the very short time he lived 
after the change it was impossible to accomplish much Moreover, 
there was little to be done except to keep things going, for Mysore 
had been handed over in a flourishing condition. The lapse of some 
years, the creation of new conditions and problems, was necessary 
to provide a Minister with opportunities of breaking through the 
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dead level of official excellence These presented themselves in the 
time of his successor, Sir K Sheshadrı Iyer, now also dead, but they 
can only be said to have become numerous during’ the last four or five 
years, under the mimstry of Sir Krishna Murti, the third of the 
Ministers who have conducted Mysore into the path of steady progress 
under Constitutional Government. Legislative activity under his 
administration has been almost as great in.four‘years as ıt was under 
both his predecessors ın the preceding twenty The figures are 
interesting From 1882 to 1900 the Assembly passed 51 measures 
into law, whilst in the four last sessions 33 measures have been passed: 
or approved for passmg This was only to be expected as new 
conditions and fresh needs of both the people and the Government 
came into existence, but the credit of the statesman chiefly lies im 
realising what ıs expected trom hım A consideration of the events 
and development accomplished during the last four years will suffice 
for the immediate purpose of this arucle, without attempting any 
résumé of what happened in the earher'stages of the\transition It 
will be seen that the pricipal part of the admimistration 1s now carried 
on not by executive order but by legislative enactment 
' Sir Krishna Murti came into power in March, 1901, having held 
several high posts in the judicial as well as the executive service As 
the descendant of Purnia and the proprietor:of the hereditary estate of 
Yellandur, of which he is the fifth m tenure, he enjoyed a higher 
consideration at the hands of the people of Mysore than if he were a 
mere official Former mmuisters and secretaries had been for the 
greater number imported from Madras Sir Krishna was a pure 
Mysorean, and his appointment to the dewanship was a popular event 
He found'several important matters pressing for decision The ill-health. 
of his predecessor during the last two years of his life, and a certam 
reluctance on the part of the Council of Regency to accept responsi- 
bility, had resulted ın the practical shelving of more than one question‘ 
of ımportance Of such matters the leases and royalties relating to 
the gold mines were the most important first because they affected a 
flourishing undertaking giving employment to many of the people, 
and secondly because they brought 1n a considerable sum to the 
exchequer The manner m which Sir Krishna dealt with this question, 
which had been “hung up” under his predecessor, was symptomatic of 
the energy and directness of purpose that he has since displayed m 
the conduct of business x 

The commencement cf gold mining in Mysore was almost contem- 
poraneous with the rendition, ‘and as 1s generally known ıt has proved 
successful The Mysore Government found on examımatıon that the 
mines had produced ın twenty years £ 16,500,000 sterling ın gold, of 
which £7,250,000 had been paid to the shareholders, while its total 
royaltıes amounted to only £800,000 Was that a fair propòrtion?— 
that was the question asked by the new Minister, who had to 
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attain the double object of not checking the industry and securing 
a substantial share in the profit. for the State Meantime 
the leases of the mines under the original concessions were 
running out, and this put a weapon in the hands of the 
Government, for more capital was required by some of the 
companies for extension and work at lower depths, and that could 
not be obtained on the security of an expinrig tenure It was 
generally admitted that the orginal fixed 1oyalty of 5 per cent. 
amounted to an unduly heavy levy upon poor mines or upon mines in 
the course of development, and on the other hand to an inadequate 
return to the State from prosperous mines Various proposals were 
made, and the negotiations were protracted over several yeais without 
any result being attained In the first month of holding office Sir 
4§rishna proposed an agreement with regard to the Kolar Mines, the 
expiry of whose leases was imminent, which was accepted by~the 
‘companies and ratihed by the Government of India It had the ment 
-of being simple and easily workable The royalty remained at its 
-original rate of § per cent on gross output, but in addition the Govern- 
ment was to receive 244 per cent on all dividends in return for 
‘renewing the leases es they fell in for a further period of thirty years. 
This arrangement applied at first only to the Kolar Mines, but twelve 
months later ıt was adopted for the general Mining Law of the State 
“with two important modifications No royalty was to be claimed on 
mines until they had decome profitable, and on mines showing a greater 
profit than 425,000 a year, an additional (ze, additional to the 5 per 
cent on gross product) tax of 5 per cent on net“profits was receivable 
by the State The result of this change ıs already perceptible in the 
fact that the royalties bring ın 17 or 18 lakhs, whereas the highest total 
prior to the change was 15 When the new undertakings and 
extensions are in operation ıt 1s anticipated that the revenue from this 
source will reach 25 or possibly 30 lakhs, and the provision of fresh 
revenue without imposing any burden on land or the food of the 
native 1s one of the first duties and highest achievements of an Indian 
statesman 

Closely connected with the development of the mines was the 
provision of electric power, and this has been. accomplished by 
utilising the splendid water supply of the Cauvery River which 
rendered the electric installation feasible After a considerable outlay 
of capital provided by the Government from its regular revenue /and 
accumulated surpluses, the contractors for the work—an American. 
firm—completed their task about the middle of the year 1902, and 
‘the gold fields have been supplied with power therefrom since that 
date The supply has created an increased demand, for the mining 
companies have asked for an increase in the power distributed and a 
second installation ıs now in hand This undertaking will bring in a 
handsome interest on the capital ‘outlay, and in the present year’s 
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income the first installation figures for a larger sum than the cost of 
the second installation will amount to There ıs only one drawback to 
the enterprise, and that ıs that the working is entirely dependent on 
American engineers and mechanicians With a view to providing its 
own staff and removing its dependency on a necessarily uncertain 
supply, the Mysore Government sent four students to be trained in the 
shops of the General Electric Company at Schenectady They have 


_ now been there nearly three years, and are reported to be dog well. 


In the first place the Government sent a young Englishman as well 
as the natives, but he soon found the work too hard and threw ıt up. 
The American manager in his report on the occurrence wrote, m 
1902 “I generally trust that the three Indians left will continue their 
“work with success, but as you are aware they have no electrical 
“experience of any kind whatsoever, and are as helpless as children. 
“They must display considerably more grit and sand than the Anglo- 
“Saxon, as they are working under great disadvantages” Apparently 
they have done so, for two of them are expected back to take up their 
duties on the works almost immediately The goldfields have also 
been provided with a copious and cheap water supply from the Beta- 
mangala tank, which has been brought into connection with a new 
reservoir at Robertsonpet, the model town recently laid out at the 
goldfields This enterprise, which entailed a considerable capital 
outlay, 1s also expected to recoup the Government very speedily, and 
to augment the revenue permanently. It will thus be clear that all 
these undertakings have been carried out on sound business principles, 
and that immediately after completion they began to prove 
remunerative 

The improvement of forestry and agriculture has also figured largely 
in the Minister’s programme A forest code, which 1s included among 
the legislative Acts of the 1901 session, has been put in force for the 
protection of the forests, menaced by incompetence and neglect as 
much as by the increased demand for timber Strict regulations for 
replanting are enforced, and last year 82,780 acres or 13 square miles 
were added to the area of State forests, now extending over 1,950 
square miles instead of the 454 which alone existed at the time of the 
rendition In that matter at all events the official statistics show 
beyond dispute that enormous progress has been effected by the 
native administration of Mysore The revenue from this source, 
despite a great increase i the expenditure on new surveys and more 
correct mapping, has steadily increased and now brings in 11 lakhs 
per annum Some of this result may be attributed to the increased 
value of sandal wood, the principal product of the Mysore forests; but 
the quadrupled area furmshes the main explanation f 

With regard to agriculture, which not merely forms the occupation 
of the greater number of the people but also brings to the Govern- 
ment half its total revenue ın the form of land tax, the following 
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passages from the Ministers last address to the Legislative Assembly 
will show what has been attempted or accomplished — 

“The economic conditions of the country have engdged my deep 
“attention since I took charge of the admmustration ‘The condition 
“of the Mysore agricultunst since the Rendition has no doubt been 
“one of improvement, and there has been an addition to the agricul- 
“tural wealth of the country, not only by increase ın the extent of the 
“total cultivated area, but also by increase in the area under irrigation 
“and by rise in prices But the expectations formed in the early days 
“of the Rendition of the Eurasian Aguicultural Settlements proving 
“models of struction to the ryots were not realised, nor were the 
“attempts made to .ntroduce new ploughs and other implements of 
“much success Attention had also been directed in the past to 
“unprove cotton cultivation by the introduction of choice foreign 
“varieties of seed, to plant new frurt-trees and to grow coffee in the 
“plans These attempts did not advance beyond the stage of 
“experiment The main questions that are at present engaging my 
“attention relate to revision settlements, the revival of the coffee 
“industry, the substitution of a better loan agency than the agricultural 
“banks which have failed to do what they were started for, and the 
“application to agricultural problems of expert research To secure 
“expert research, the services of Dr Lehmann, an agricultural 
“chemist, have been retained for a further period of five years, and he 
“has been instructed to apply himself to the elucidation of points of 
“practical use to the agriculturist, such as the systematic examination 
“of the different soils, the specification of the appropniate manures, 
“the adoption of measures for the removal of insects and other pests, 
“and the introduct:on of 1mpioved methods of cultivation I have 
“also ordered the preparation of a certain number of „model holdings 
“in different provinces, and on a more general scale the institution of 
“annual shows of agricultural and dairy produce” 

This passage shows that agriculture, the sole concern and means of 
existence of two-thirds of the population of Mysore, occupies the 
attention of the Government above every other matter, and rightly so 
It signifies a struggle under many and varying difficulties At one 
time 1t was drought, which has been fought by afforestation and the 
construction of tanks and reservoirs Then there was the passage of 
gaunt famine, fortunately never so overwhelming as ın 1876 A still 
more formidable visitant has intruded of recent years ın the plague, 
and for a time the easily discouraged exclaimed that the prosperity of 
Mysore was blighted But the plague has been beaten by science and 
by steadfastness in resistmg its encroachments. The mortality due to 
it has sunk to one or two hundred in the year, whilst fever, which 
claims 50,000 victims annually, never Inspires a sensational telegram 
If none of these evils are prevalent, then ıt may be an invasion of 
locusts that diminishes or destroys, the frit of husbandry, or perhaps 
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it may be only foreign competition that has deprived the hard-won 
coffee of 1ts anticipated market, and brought the planter to the verge, 
or over it, of rum To save the agncultural industry, to win for it a 
fair field, demands m Mysore as elsewhere the unrelaxed attention of 
the ruling powers There 1s every reason to believe that they have 
shown it The coffee planters have recerved generous aid from the 
Government, and they are Enghshmen whom there was no obligation 
on the native administration to help save from motives of sound policy. 
It may not be out of place to recall the fact that a similar depression 
affected the coffee mdustry m Ceylon about 25 years ago, and 
practically destroyed the commercial prosperity of that island The 
planters after some years of depression substituted tea for coffee, and 
in a short time more than recovered all they had lost A movement 
has just commenced in Mysore for the cult:vation of rubber after’ 
successful experiments, and if anticipations are verified, this may be 
the beginning of a new industry that, as happened ıh Ceylon through 
tea, will more than supply the dechning place of coffee 

If the consideration of the Mysore executive 1s largely given to the 
material matters that supply the revenue, which sigmfies the means of 
its own existence and action, it does not disregard the other dutzes of 
its position Two of the most important of these duties may be 
briefly passed ın review as bearmg on the work done by Sir Knshna 
Murti They relate to education and sanitary ordinances for the 
benefit of public health Education was the question upon which the 
late Maharaja Chama Rajendra—who should always be remembered, 
at least by loyal Mysoreans, because he gained for Mysore the title 
of “the model State of India”—felt most deeply and strove most 
strongly His first Mmusters took the cue from him, and Sir Krishna 
Murti has continued the tradition The followmg ‘extract from an 
official narrative will give the reader an accurate idea of the educational 
position in Mysore — 

“More or less the present system of education forces all the 
“brighter minds along one path ahd destines all the best scholars for the 
«crowded ranks of the Government service or the learned professions 
“The minister welcomes with genwne joy the recent exhaustive 
“-esolution of the Indian Government on Education, and hopes that 
“sts effect will be that side by side with literary education pupils who 
«ore not fitted for a University education or are not desirous of it will 
“he afforded facilities for obtaining a traming for the practical work 
“of life In his last address to the Representative Assembly Sir 
“Krishna referred to the vast field of popular ignorance Out of a 
“population of 54 millions, only 262,092, or 4.8 per cent, were 1eturned 
“at the census of 1901 as literate, leaving 952 per cent ilhterate 
“This appalling mass of ignorance could have been contemplated with 
“equammity in the days when the State did not charge itself with the 
“duty of educating rts subjects, btt in Mysore the obligation to carry 
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“enlightenment to the people dates from 1857, when the Government 
“of India sanctioned a scheme of State education for Mysore’ The 
“progress of education ın the absence of private benefactions 1s 
“necessarily dependent upon the funds that Government can set apart 
“for the purpose The progress of English education since the 
“Rendition has been very satisfactory In 1881 there were three Arts 
“Colleges with 129 scholars, 12 High Schools with 500 pupils, and 37 
“Middle and Primary Schools with 2,184 pupils In 1902 the numbers 
“of these institutions were 4, 14, and 111, and the scholars had 
“increased, to 429, 2,716, and 13,133 respectively The number of 
“vernacular institutions increased from 1,006 to 2,049, and the number 
“of scholars from 39,329 to 73,165 Last year Sır Krishna obtained 
“the Maharaja’s sanction to increase the grant to education from 25 
“to 33 per cent from Local Funds, and a scheme of technical education 
“has been sanctioned.” 

This statement shows that much has been accomplished towards 
at least the commencement of an educational system both in English 
and in the vernacular When the next census comes round in.IQIl 
the literati will undoubtedly make a far better proportion than they 
did four years ago, but the problem of education will still remain in . 
Mysore, not more so indeed than in British India itself, -one of 
stupendous magnitude and complexity : 

The next question, that of sanitary measures, brings us to some of 
the most important enactments of the last four years The followmg 
quotation gives on official authority a clear account of what has been 
accomplished in this direction : 

“The total number of patients treated in the several hospitals and! 
“dispensaries was 1,131,250, against 993,176 in the previous year. 
“The total number of such institutions was 136, with an average 
“number of 8,379 patients treated per imstitution The plague no’ 
“longer excites a feeling of panc On the first outbreak or reappear- 
“ance of ıt the people voluntarily quit the infected places and take up 
“their 1esidence ın sheds outside, sometimes provided at their own cost. 
“The most efficacious remedy, viz, disinfection, is everywhere resorted. 
“to, but it 1s by the comparatively cheap method of desiccation 
“and white-washing, stead of by costly chemicals, as in the early 
“years of the outbreak In 1899-1900 the expenditure on ‘plague’ 
“amounted to 4% lakhs, in 1 903-4 ıt had fallen to 1 lakh, but large 
“sums were spent in small towns and villages from local funds on 
“works of a sanitary description, and ın the destruction of insanitary 
“houses Nearly, 2 lakhs were assigned from the State funds for 
“similar work These figures relate only to the Mofussil In the 
“city of Mysore, the older portions of which had served as a plague 
“centre, three lakhs have been expended annually for the last four 
“years in improving its condition, and last year a sum of one lakh a 
“vear was sanctioned for a similar purpose at Bangalore for the period 
“of five years” 
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Of all the measures carned out by the Minister the most important 
is that called The Local Boards Regulation, passed by the Legislative 
Assembly ın 1902 This was one of the rare matters advocated by the 
Assembly long before the executive took it up As far back as 1883 
the Assembly had discussed the subject and brought it before the 
Minister of the day as a matter that required speedy settlement Lord 
Ripon, the Viceroy at that period, had impressed on all the separate 
administrations of India the need of instituting and encouraging 
measures to bring about a system of local self-government The 
Mysore assembly took up the question ın its debates and echoed the 
Viceroy’s views, but the frst two Ministers regarded the project with 
disfavour and allowed it to remain in suspense Sir Krishna Murti 
reversed this attitude He regarded the scheme with favour, and took 
up its solution with energy. In its session of 1902 the Assembly 
passed into law his regulation named above This Act did not m 
the least diminish the powers of the Maharaja, but it judiciously 
conceded to the people a share ın the control of their own affairs, and 
' already it has served to bring the ruler and his subjects into closer and 
happier contact than hitherto Out of this parent measure have sprung 
several Regulations for the improvement of Mysore city that were 
placed on the statute book in 1903 and 1904. Others again are 
- described as being left over for consideration before being passed 
into law next session 

There are many other matters coming under the head of adminis- 
tration, and duly set forth in full detail in the various official 
publications to which reference has been made, that might claim 
notice, but a sufficient number of instances have been given to establish 
the fact that the Mysore Government 1s progressive and equal to its 
responsibilities Many factors have no doubt contributed to this result 
The fifty years of direct British rule established the solid foundation 
on which Mysore ministers have worked The English officials left at 
least the memory of a good example, and their work also justified and 
explained the anxious solicitude with which the Indian Government 
has since the Rendition watched over the progress and development 
of Mysore But these considerations do not diminish the merit of 
the Mysore Government, which has grappled with and solved many of 
the problems that occupy the attention of, and often embarrass the 
Paramount Power This is especially the case with regard to plague 
prevention, the operations of local boards, and the practical working 
of a Legislative Assembly without friction with the executive govern- 


ment Of course the last-named institution could not have worked- 


as well as1t has done without an intelligent Minister, on whom the 
real burden of the administration falls Mysore has been fortunate in 
the possession of such Ministers, but the record of the last four years 
shows that the present holder of the office, Sir Krishna Murti, has made 
more use of the Legislative Assembly as a co-operator ın his task, and 
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has taken its wishes into more prompt and benevolent consideration 
than either of his predecessors This alone must be conducive to the 
progress of Mysore, because the representatives of its DEES now ` 
possess a share in the government 

The working of this constitution in Mysore ıs well worth closer 
attention than it receives, more particularly now that it has passed 
out of the experimental stage and is in full working order The 
neighbouring state of Travancore has lately taken it as a model, and 
1s instituting a Legislative Assembly of its own It 1s probable that 
other Indian States will follow suit, but whether the conditions will 
be so favourable as in Mysore remains to be seen There the official 
class has been an:mated by a high sense of duty, and by a keen 
desire to uphold the honesty and efficiency of a Native Administration 
The Mysore Government has been on ıts mettle to show that, far from 
falling below the standard left by the English Commissioners, it has 
been equal to the task of meeting all its new responsibilities and of 
overcoming the diificulties of every kind that form part of progress 
under modern conditions, and it will be generally admitted that it has 
passed through the ordeal very ny 
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- ULLY half a generation ago a new hreath of the civic spirit 
passed over the land and found expression in many different 

channels The parish, an old umt, largely responded to this, as ıt had 
done ın the tıme of Kingsley and of Chalmeis Their union (in each 
case personal) of secular and spiritual, of clerical and lay economist, 
now developed to a new form in the University Settlement, thence- 
forth a growing order, and now spread over two hemispheres, yet still 
essentially with Barnett as ıts General and Toynbee as its Saint 

In this movement the influence of Carlyle, and still more that of 
Ruskin, has been specially manifest A more strictly intellectual 
group, in a different way also widely productive, renewed the declining 
light of British economic thought and teaching from the studious lamp 
of German thought—the Fabian Society, whose fresh and keen 
criticism and rarer fertility ın men of constructive and administrative 
ability has gradually won 2 large place in civic service and influence 

Important though such movements have been, and are, it 1s easy to 
over-rate them, or at least to do insufficient justice to the everyday 
work of Town Councils and their committees For under the need of 
great works of primary necessity, water, light, sanitation, and the 
discipline, alike constructive and financial, which these tasks supplied, 
municipalities began to develop better men, and to attract new 
members of more social purpose Since then big Alderman Gobble 
has been no longer sure of his Mayoralty, nor keen wee Bailie 
M’Bawbee of the Provostship here and there even the civic statesman 
has appeared, as notably et Birmingham or Glasgow Everywhere, 
too, the civic edile begins to seek a way between the ruthless exactions 
of Councillor Slumm, the house proprietar, and the expansive 
enterprise of his first cousin, Councillor Jerry, the builder 

The selection of Glasgow by a leading American writer on civics, 
Dr Albert Shaw, as being among the industrial cities of the old world 
the best exemplar for those of the new, 1s well known An American 
visitor lately came to Glasgow on the strength of this book to see the 
Council’s work and listen to its proceedings Fearing disillusionment 
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—for even magistrates, when west of the Sautmarket, are but 
ordinary men—his host, with some trepidation, expressed a hope that 
he had not been too much disappointed “Disappointed!” said the 
other, “If there ıs a municipality in Heaven, I felt I was as good as 
“there” “What!” said his host “Yes, I listened all day as closely 
“as I could and noticed all their divisions, and I don’t think any one 
“of the speakers was there for his own interest, or in that of any money 
Xundertaking I believe these men really have the good of their city 
“at heart” May we hope that many another of our City Councils would 
have given this gratifying impyession no less distinctly than that of 
Glasgow? Yet how 1s ıt that even with the advantage of much more 
acquaintance with Glasgow and its compeers, such a comparison with 
the Celestial City has never before occurred to us—a very different 
comparison more likely? 

There ıs a good deal of historic ground for the belief that Govern- 
ments, civic or other, can seldom be much worse than we deserve,, 
such goodness as they attain to must also express corresponding 
aspiration and even effectiveness among the community Thus, 
“back of ” the awakening of civic conscience and activity in the matter 
of housing the people, stands especially Octavia Hill Among modern 
health reformers we must not forget the earlier toilers, like Chadwick, 
and many other strenuous pioneers, whose statues, say rather whose 
memorial squares and fountains, may yet grace their cities 

So widespread ıs this renewal of civic feeling that ıt has now found 
its way even into the school a large selection of manuals expounding 
the,“ Life and Duties of the Citizen” hes before me as I write Yet the 
first I open, though beginning with patriarchal society in Genesis, and 
ending with the rule of the Fourth Estate, does not mention any 
particular city, nor does it even say much of the city in general 
Taking another, its discourses on Patriotism, its explanations of , 
Representative Government, of Central Government, of the Working 
of Parliament and of the Executive are ineproachable in their way, 
but are not what we asked for, and though we do come to a chapter 
or two ın which town and village, ward and house are mentioned, this 
turns out to be solely as humble details of “local government,” whose 
relation to “the Central Government” 1s the essential matter But 
what idea can a child form of allthis? The next manual (which, I note 
with interest, 1s by our present War Minister) scarcely even mentions 

local government at all, Parliament even has almost vanished, though 

freedom ıs descanted on with traditional Liberal eloquence Gaudy 
chromo-hthographs enliven its pages, as of a more than gigantic Union 
Jack waving over a seaside battery, there are portraits of Columbus- 
and Gordon, a map of the expanding Empire Yet though this 1s an 
Impenal and inspiring volume compared with the abstract one of 
Liberal tradition, where the actual city comes into ether 1s more than 
I have discovered : 
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The next text-book, writer adorns his pages with cuts of the 
Speaker’s Mace, of the Life Guards and the Fleet, he gives, however, 
also the facade of the Birmingham Town Hall, and shows us his 
Worship the Lord Mayor ın his robes of office Even further concrete 
detail ıs not lacking, for we next figd a life-like presentment of two 
policemen, well selected to illustrate the columnar and the globular 
varieties respectively Avoiding a too crude realism, however, they 
are represented in an empty picture-gallery, admiring the portrait of 
the late Duke of Wellimgton This policeman Leztmotzf 15, I 
observe, freely used by other teachers of civics, and in the modem 
masque of London there 1s no more admurable or characteristic type 
than this mighty man, serene amid the storm of traffic It 1s he who 
should have been cast ın massive bronze in place of the Hyde Park 
Achilles, or wrought as a Colossus of gramite at Piccadilly Circus 
instead of its Ariel-hke adornment This noble shape, however, 1s 
not the policeman of our school board manuals, but more often he 
of mere vulgar terror, the object-lesson of the mean citizens of mean 
streets and their aggregates, in no true sense cities, and the rebound 
to the flag-waving and impenally-thimkmg manuals 1s thus an attractive ` 
and popular one in every way we see a natural development 

But sf we are not satisfied either with the picture of the. policeman 
or of the mayor as kons of citizenship , if we find that “local govern- 
“ment” or “central government” are alike an utter wearmess to youth, 
while flag-waving 1s not distinctively civic at all, what other method 
shall we propose? There are many, each doubtless in use among the 
Better teachers , nor need we shrink from defining these those whose 
city 1s not m their book, but whose book 1s 1n their aty 

How shall we make this great lfe-book of the city we mhabit 
interesting and intelligible to the young understanding ° How shall 
we help our children to read its historic pages, filled with the long past 
toils, the faded joys of past generations, written with thei sweat and 
tears? How show in this long past not only its phantasmagoria of 
peace and war, of gain and loss, but its innumerable successions of lives 
and deaths, its unending rhythms of joy and sorrow, and how also 
interpret this, as at any rate m some discoverable measure an orderly 
growth? To do these poor school-books justice, each does give some 
glimpse of modern facts, a few even of historic growths, though these 
for the most part are of our “Institutions ”—too abstract, too complex 
for beginners, even when not, as we have seen, ultra-civic, super-civic 
altogether : 

But while the text-book maker naturally but follows the slow and 
tumd progression of education authonties, the child or the 
adolescent, whenever set free, chooses his own reading, delights in 
more dramatic presentments of the life around him, or ın the past. 
Hence the popular prints with their intrigues of crime, their lost jewels, 
therr marvellous detectives, each our fnend the policeman again, but 
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now no longer static—active, enquiring, observant, interpretative , no 
longer the mere symbol of a civic institution, but the current popular 
type of active science, the apphed sociologist of a whole class of 
dramatic detail Here indeed 1s something of the modern city, but 
mainly now the view of the gariSh streets from the mean ones, and 
vice-versa 

In kindred ways we see also how the poorest historical novel ıs ın 
principle beyond the best of school-book histories For the one ıs 
constructed on the doctrine that what we red 1s to remember past 
annals, but the other on the discernment that what we really want 1s 
to imagine life, be ıt of yesterday or of to-day Hence too the superior 
interest of even the newsagents’ shops to all save the best of school- 
rooms See its window crowded with picture-postcards—no mere 
trifling fashion of the moment, as many think, but the popular expres- 
sion of a real advance towards civic and social science, geographic and 
historic, the advance from even the best of verbal descriptions to the 
more comprehensive and impartial witness and record of a 
Photographic Survey. 

Suppose now that we seek to devise the means of a more living 
teaching of c.vics, must ıt not begin with this? Must not teacher 
and pupils alike train themselves to observe the moving life around 
them? May they not record ıt with camera as well as describe ıt in 
word, so accumulat:ng in every school what would thus become 
before long a priceless historic record, a real historic book? What 
would we not give for such photographs of past events, such descrip- 
tions by eye-witnesses? We have no excuse then for not bequeathing 
these to our successors Here of course both amateur and professional 
have long been doing good though desultory service, but to Sir 
Benjamin Stone belongs the credit of a pleading for systematic 
records These are wanted not merely in the British Museum, nor 
even in a few more great collections and lbraries, they are wanted 
everywhere here obviously appears one of the possibilities of our 
schools, that of accumulating and preserving a series of local and 
regional archives. Of the drect educational uses of these, both 
cultural and technical, much might be said, of the human interest, and 
of the moral interest even more 

Suppose this photographic survey begun, and a wealth of records 
thus accumulating upon us, with this would come the need of order 
and criticism and selection, and all these from the standpoints both 
of art and of science The habit of distinguishing the essential from 
the unessential ın each would grow upon us, the child-collector of 
to-day would soon show signs of becoming the artist or the sociologist 
of to-morrow, or at any rate of acquiring a true appreciation of the 
view-points of both 

But what of books? Are these being forgotten? In no wise, 
although now subordinated to, first-hand observing and interpreting, 
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books would be far more truly understood and handled, as helps to a 
fuller understanding of the world and hfe around, as presentments of 
it at this and that time, from this and that standpoint, through this and 
that temperament With the careful photography of our old 
buildings, history would for the very first tme become real to many, 
and assuredly more real to all, while again from thus recording the 
actual functioning of our daily hfe as well as noting 1ts more excep- 
tional events, we should quickly and soundly rise to an understanding 
even of institutions and ther sigmificance As our collection of picture 
postcards and snapshots grows up into our school or society exhibition, 
and as these again become essential features of the archive-rooms of 
our aties and districts, our civic education 1s at length substantially 
begun e have not lost sight even of the policeman or of the 
flag, but we see them in their due places in the larger civic and social 
whole 

As our studies continue, the historic perspective opens and widens 
Despite the vast maternal preponderance in every city of the work 
of our own generation, and of the immediately preceding one, the 
older surviving work of earher parents appears Thus the young 
city'surveyor, now fully embarked and equipped as the field naturalist 
of the city’s life, gradually becomes also its fossil-hunter That 
1s, he makes for hmself the delightful discovery that there is scattered 
through the everyday city of to-day and yesterday the historic city of 
days long and longer gone by He no longer thinks history 1s only 
in the books, nor even in the museums with their relics The past ıs 
not all past, much of it 1s still here, and with patient search he may 
build up for himself, beside his panoramic outlook upon the present, 
an often more fascinating presentment—that of the panorama of the 
past 

Nor is ıt enough to acquire a merely antiquarian respect for chosen 
survivals of the past, this too often hitherto has been confined to the 
particular century or period which happens to seem romantic to us 
Must we not respect, record, and if ıt may be preserve, examples of 
the honest work of each and every century and generation, whether 
from the present point of view, also a passing one, it seems to us 
beautiful or no? 

Here, in fact, we have come to a method of rapidly educating large 
sections of the community, much of the present “educated” section not 
excepted, beyond their present ignorance of or imdifference to the 
past, if not positive contempt of or dislike to ıt In many years of 
repairing and building im Old Edinburgh, I have constantly found 
buildings despaired of by others to be capable of cleansing and repair, 
or of alteration, with such new additions as might be required, into 
something of renewed usefulness and even beauty This experience of 
Old Edinburgh has been a not uncommon one elsewhere Old buildings. 
first admired ın picturesque dilapidation by tourist, artist and antiquary. 
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then ruthlessly condemned as out of date by the utilitarian, or unwhole- 
some by the local authority, are still often capable of being handled 
from a pomt which harmonises the partial truths of each of these 
standpoints | 
Startmg by all means with the hygienist, not with the zsthete, dirt 
and decay can constantly be got rd of without demolition, since these 
are not in the stones of the building, but in the mere superficial dirt 
externalito these Old masonwork 1s not discredited by its weathered 
surface, nor strengthened by carving this away, as the manner of 
restorers 1s Yet let us by all means cleanse, then mend, then adapt 
‘frankly to our own modern uses, and though im this process a shock 
may be given to the merely romantic spirit, a better and truer artistic 
result 1s reached, at any rate when with time and use the new 
elements again harmonise into the old Is ıt not to this very process 
of accretion and adaptation in the past that our great buildings owe 
their highest interest , so that ıt 1s largely for this reason that an old 
college has more beauty than a new one,rand that we rejoice more 1n 
the irregular growth of Westminster Abbey thar ım the stately unity 
of St Paul’s? And so with our old streets, ouf historic towns 
Continuing our surveys, and putting their results together, a great 
conception gradually emerges, and this not only in such an historic city 
as here and there survives on the Continent, or lingers in general 
‘ impression upon the crowded sky-line of Old Edinburgh, but in more 
commonplace towns Namely this, that there still remains for us from 
the past, unless we now destroy ıt, enough to constitute for us and 
for our successors an Open-Air Museum of the Centuries—a series of 
surviving buildings which would have something characteristic, 1f not 
of each generation or even century, at least of each great period of 
culture, each great phase of social and civic life, each type and stage 
of national and European culture 
Without desirmg to speak evil of dignities, ıt must be confessed 
that this view 1s generally even harder to put before our rulers than 
before our fellow-citizens In Old Edinburgh ıt 1s only this very year 
that the magistrates began seriously considering the survey of what 
has escaped the sweeping improvement acts of their predecessors, 
while ın London such surveys have also been bur recently begun In 
smaller cities, though a less intense economic activity has as yet 


permitted more survivals, even this moderate development of public 


interest has still to be awakened too often indeed those in authority 
continue with the best intentions to move the other way Having 
lately had occasion to make a thorough survey of a small Scottish 
city, I have had the joy of fambiarising myself with its whole series of 
survivals, from the 11th century to that lately ended, and have therefore 
felt the duty of insisting upon the preservation of this actual and 
obvious, albeit half-forgotten and little valued Open-air Museum of 
the Centuries as a prime asset of the city, and a main element of its 
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true education, as in trust for Scotland—uindeed for all men Yet 
in course of this work I have constantly not only heard, but again and 
again received, serious suggestions, both by word and by letter, as to 
the desirabihty of demol.shing this, that and the other past element 
of the old town These mcluded not only characteristic and beautiful 
features, well-known to Scottish antiquaries and architects, such as the 
fine old house of the last zbbot, oz the mansion-house which 1s our one 
survival from the times of puritan and cavalier, but every other building 
of every other century before our own, save only those great fragments 
of abbey and palace which as Church or Crown property were mostly 
destroyed by previous generations, but now happen to be outside 
local interference Nor did these suggestions come from the ordinary 
Philistine, or the man in the street merely, but from men of public 
spirit, sometimes even of genuine culture ın other directions In such 
matters, then, ıt is mamifest that bookish culture 1s often insufficient 
In our reading age the destruction of the library of Alexandna has 
been the stock example of lese-humanzté, but do we not too much 
forget that the Barbanans, the Vandals, who once and again destroyed 
not only the hbraries, but all the historic cities of Europe, were men 
of our own northern races, and that in well-nigh every generation their 
spirit reappears ın its life and practice? 

To our collection of pictures of the local past let us now add the 
corresponding essential bocks If possible, indeed, let our library 
accumulate the whole literature of our historic town, and thus we 
have the materials for a truer comprehension not of this alone, but of 
the larger world Have we at least a bit of a medieval church, even a 
fragment of an old-world stronghold or dwelling? They may be 
made to give a reality to our whole idea of Europe m past centuries 
How else mdeed can the untravelled majority ever obtain this? 
Similarly with the work.of later times Even the severely propor- 
tioned front of an 18th century chapel or mansion, nay, of a block of 
stables, and the almost featuzeless yet well-spaced dwelling-house of 
the same time are respectively as true revelations of the severely 
simplified yet skilful art, the abstract culture and the utilitanan spinit 
of that century, so formative of the next, as are the stones of Venice 
of the more romantic ideals cf their tıme Hence we need them all 
The time will come, perhaps ıs not so far off, when the preservation 
of a typical example of the modern plate-glass villa with cast-iron 
railings will in its turn have.to be pled for, as that of a human 
document essential to enable posterity to understand the civilisation 
and the ideals of our time. 

Having thus learned to see our city as an historic development, have 
we not thereby reached a clearer perspective in which to view the 
tasks and problems of our own day, so that henceforth our first 
ambition will not be merely destructive? Shall we therefore be 
contented to leave things as we haye found them? Only until we are 
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sure that:we leave them bettered, not worsened, for our toil and care 
We are no longer the ignorant, the thoughtless or contemptuous heurs, 
the spendthnft possessors we and our mmediate fathers have been, 
too reckless of natural beauty and of historic interest alike, but hence- 
forth trustees of a great past, and thus more confident also of a future 
nobler than is our present order of things For as our historic survey 
helped us to understand the coming about of the present, so both of 
these are next to, be used as materials for a corresponding Survey of 
the Future We are told of course that this ıs umpossuble, that things 
must go on as they are, that we can now only hope for larger and larger 
cities of the same lind as the present But are not these commonly 
expressed views predictions also, of a kind, albeit only the rch fool's 
in the parable? Said a wise man long ago, one who had seen much 
and outlived his contemporaries “I observe that each generation of 
“men ıs characterised by a different manner of thinking” Hence, 
whilewe assuredly know—nay are resolved—that we shall not simply 
continue the thoughts and ways of the present, we shall not seek to 
dictate to a too remote future, yet we may, we must, shape some 
rational outlook and policy for our own opening generation, and thus 
do something which our successors may think worthy to continue, at 
least to let survive, however easy for them to surpass 3 

It 1s this cumulative co-operation of the generations of men that has 
built up all the great cities, the material and the spintual alke Not 
only Jerusalem or Rome in hterature and im religion, but modern 
Boston 1n culture, modern London or Manchester in power and wealth 
stand all alike upon this growing tradition of the past Even ın the 
newest cities—Chicago or St Louis, Sydney or Melbourne—the need 
of supplying this historic background becomes increasingly felt, hence 
largely ıt ıs that great museums are created and exhibitions, held, 
always notably rich in retrospective presentments as. well as in 
contemporary art It is this instinctrve need which largely accounts 
for that continual imitation of old styles in architecture which has 
characterised alike the 19th century cities, and its new quarters in the 
older ones Yet no mere reproduction of past styles and ideals can content 
us As we first reached the conclusion that <he first and fundamental 
study and duty of the would-be citizen, be he schoolboy or mayor, 
is to know the essentials of his city’s past, and to respect and 
preserve its surviving monuments, we now begin to realise that the 
measure of his civic efficiency and achievement to-morrow 1s above all 
things dependent’ upon his faculty of “building castles in the air” 
to-day It was for lack of these yesterday that he built us slums 
instead 


Aa 
Are we then merely to discuss the culture-resources of the future 
before attending to the practical necessities of the present? What 
of housing the people? Assuredly this 1s argent indeed I have not 
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only repaired old houses, but built new ones by the score long before 
this matter was as much in discussion as now, and I am not neglectful 
of the interests of the people, but their defender, in saymg that 
they may well beware cf many of their would-be housing improvers 
Improving municipalities, for stance, have too long been demolishing 
ones, that ıs, in the rame of hygiene, making houses somewhat 
scarcer, and therefore by a simple economic law proportionally far 
dearer to the people, and correspondingly far more profitable to us the 
property-owning class, while the erection of towering tenements— 
Peabody Buildings and other “model” drudge-hutches geneially— 
continues to have no small mfluence towards maintaining and 
imcieasing our standard of return from the acreage of our land There 
is an element of despair as well as of hope in the starting of Garden 
‘Suburbs, or even Garder Cities further afield, desirable and praise- 
worthy though these of course are—since to prey on these, too, the 
robber barons sit ın wait 

Desirable indeed. may there soon be more of them, and good 
speed to each and all! Still, most of us must abide by the existing 
cities, where our interests and our affections alike he Can we not 
plan these more nobly? How? Here our historic survey will help 
us, the more recent, no doubt, especially Recall, then, the spacious 
planning of New Edinburgh, of Bath, of Buxton—of the best of 


London, too, with its tree-filled squares Here was the later 


eighteenth-century style of civic design—houses airy without and 
spacious within Nor was the housing of the people forgotten, for 
between the stately perspectives of the New Town of Edinburgh— 
Princes Street, George Street, Queen Street, etc, there ran in midway 
parallels corresponding minor streets of humbler dwellings, no doubt 
all alike dull, grey and formal, and thus meuting Ruskin’s unfor- 
gotten criticisms, yet with all their faults presenting a better method 
of housing rich and poor together than have the next three generations 
with their neglected slums, their dreary industrial quarters, their 
monstrous model dwellings on one side of the town, and their ron- 
railed streets or villas on the other 

Here, ın fact, stands to this day one of the best extant examples 
of the clear material express.on of the eighteenth-century ideals, and 
well-nigh at their very best, those of the interaction of democracy and 
culture Yet while the upper classes and the well-to-do migrated from 
their overcrowded and dilapidated old town into the great new streets, 
while the skilled working-class and the smaller traders largely moved 
into the adjacent narrower ones, they thus abandoned their old 
houses ın the High Street to the poorest and the least cleanly almost 
alone, so intensifying that dirt and squalor which ıs the evil tradition 
of hill-cities with scant water supply, and so perpetuating, too, largely 
even to this day, that slum and microbe-fermentation which has 
been the making of our great Medical School, but the shame of 
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Scotland, the horror of every visitor from civilised Europe—perhaps 
the most concrete and literal of all modern presentments of Lazarus 
with his filth-sores upon the one side of the way, and’ Dives, Priest 
and Levite upon the other 

In adaptation to such environments became naturally perfected that 
evil dualism of secular and spiritual, of Saturday and Sunday, of 
Pharisee and publican, which Burns has scourged in vam Thus in 
the very structure and function of this dual city, old and new, there 
developed that east-windy and west-endy formalism of which our 
present farce-tragedy of warring kirks ıs but the beginning of nemesis, 
albeit also the condition of any fresh progress—formalised churches 
and formalist law performing their last public service ın each exposing 
the other's lapse from any adequate grasp of the realities of life In 
such ways do the pyschical and the social developments of a 
city le deep within 1ts very structure, as do the brain and heart of an 
orgamsm in the initial foldings within the egg The bitter 
oft-quoted word of John Knox about the destruction of the monas- 
teres (“Pu doon the nests an’ the corbies ‘Il flee awa’”) had the 
negative side of this truth in it, for the material shell of the city 
and its organic life must ever be related It 1s the oldest truth of 
rustic experience that whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap, but we too often forget the corresponding sequence in city 
bulding—“Every spirit makes its house, but ‘afterwards the house 
“confines the spirit” For our city development then we need not only 
new dwellings for the people, but new houses of a new spirit 

The poet, the dramatist, the novelist constantly show us the small 
material details of life as omens, symbols, instruments of individual 
destiny But so our renewing study of cities, which is preparing the 
next field of art, with new cycles of epic and tragedy, new present- 
ments of the eternal pilgrimage of man, begins to reveal to us the 
fate of cities to-morrow ın their material structures of yesterday and 
of to-day Thus in our prosaic everyday town we see new aspects, 
new meanings, it ıs no longer a mere fools’ paradise with the 
prosperous, nor a disillusioned pessimist’s hell with those beaten in 
the struggle, brt a purgatory, a lurid valley of shadow, filled with 
lurking and wich active terrors, yet glistenmg with inextinguish- 
able hope 


New houses for the people, new dwellings for a new spirit These 
are two associated and simultaneous tasks, not separate and distinct 
ones, as utihtarian and idealist go on believing We have to take 
up, then, our eighteenth-century city, planning very much where our 
great-grandfathers left it , that 1s, we have once more to begin as they 
did, to apply the surplus wealth accumulating from their great 
industrial initiatives of steam manufactures and the rest to the 
rebuilding of their cities This beginning, though economic historians 
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have largely missed ıt, was the best result of the Industral Revolution, 
and even of that corresponding development of cultural yet democratic 
ideas of which political revolutions were rather the arrest by collision 
than the true fulfilment. 

For exactly as the effects of the late war have been and are 
especially felt by the building trade, the arrest of our new town in 
Edinburgh, or Bath, or London was actually determined by the change 
of direction of national expenditure ito the wars, and correspond- 
ingly of the direction of our ideas into the reaction which filled up 
the first generation of the century, and which make 1832 m England, 
1830 in France, dates of partial escape so memorable in material and 
spiritual annals respectively The organising of our material energies 
then turned anew from sword to ploughshare, from battlefield to 
dockyard, to railway building, while the poetic and the religious 
spirits then turned inwards from the hard material world into new 
movements of romance and of religion, but brought forth from these 
1enewed ideals too of social reform, and some contributions to civic 
construction also In this large aspect Scott and Hugo, Ruskin and 
Newman, Morris and Wagner were deeply kindred Yet their 
neo-medieval romanticism could not prevail With the use of railways 
and the growth of factores came new wealth, with its Liberal optimism, 
Manchesterian and Spencerian, and hence again a new period of 
“progress of wealth and population ”—more factories and mean streets, 
all practically, 1f not actually, slums But this Liberalism, too, passed 
its climax, as no longer manufactures but market expansion became 
the problem Colonies and dependencies moved into the focus of 
attention, rivals appeared, and a period of strenuous Imperialism has 
had its day and generation, with corresponding constructive energy in 
its floating frontier-fortress-building of the fleet, and its corresponding 
spiritual centres in the club, the public-house, the music-hall, and their 
appropriate Press 

Thus each generation of men and ideas have constructed their 
characteristic contribution to our cities as the expression of their 
material and their spiritual life, and while, as in so far belonging to 
these respective movements ourselves, we may, indeed must, maintain 
and continue their work, we may also, as in some measure belonging 
to a later social formation and 1ts corresponding thought-phase, already 
vaguely nascent, look back over this past with something of the 
historian’s breadth and calmness of view, yet with practical eye to 
the bearing of these inherited movements upon our immediate city, 
present and prospective 

What 1s that to be? Now that Imperial optimism has gone the way 
of preceding Liberal optimism, and that each party, lke the Wees 
and Frees aforesaid, has pretty comprehensively exposed the weak-, 
nesses of the other, the situation is becoming cleared No longer 
Ruskin alone, but now everybody sees that our cities are not fit to 
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dwell in, much less to rear our children in, and with this scientific 
awakening to the thing as it 1s, we see that ıt 1s neither the policeman 
nor the flag that will save either us or them We now hear no more 
of that fatuous jubilation over “the decadence of France,” with 
which two generations of factory and slum builders have beguiled 
themselves, for we now see that whatever be the faults of the 
boulevards, or of French mheritance laws ın their reaction upon 
marriage and on the birth rate, there, despite all drawbacks, ıs the 
nation par excellence of sturdy well-to-do peasants, each tilling his 
own land, while, comparing cities, we discover that the environs of 
the French Liverpool—Marseilles, of the French Manchester—Lyons, 
of the French Oldham—Nimes, are covered by the square mile with the 
vineyards and cottages of their town working-men, where ther 
children therefore are growing up healthier than ours 

True, it 1s just now the turn of our alarmists to live ın fear and 
dread of Germany, because under the influence of our example she 
has taken to building navies more nearly towards our own scale But 
it 1s really by building better cities that she 1s ensuring her superiority 
While our mean streets continue to extend m quantity mainly, their 
better streets are now extending more fully than ever, and this in quality 
as well, so that the most elementary patriotism—that which thinks 
but of physical survival in the struggle for existence, and thinks of 
this as mfhtary alone—may now learn more from Mr. Horsfall’s latest 
pamphlet, well entitled “The Example of Germany” (Manchester, 
1904), than from all the publications of Navy or Army Leagues, and 
this even were their dream of recruiting the Navy and Army with the 

‘whole mass of our adolescents to continue the chief end of man Will 
Mr Horsfall not continue his good work, and head for us a Civic 
Exposition which would show the contrast between the intensive 
progress of a German city and the extending dulness and consequent 
alcoholic garishness of our own? 

The Dresden Towns Exhibition of last year, the Housing Exposition 
of Paris a year before that, or the kindred Exposition in Italy, too, 
in ‘1901, lead us back to the great Hygiene Exhibition of Paris in 
1900, or forward to the magnificent Municipal Exhibits of St Lous 
just closed Thus in all this movement it 1s our country and our 
cities which alone among the greatest civilised communities of the 
world have as yet taken practically no part, ıt 1s our Press which has 
hardly given sign There are diseases both bodily and mental, of 
which it is a grave symptom that the patient does not even recognise 
himself as ill 

Face to face, then, as we now are, with a deterioration of the mass 
of the community, a physical enfeeblement which no armour can cover, 
an inferiority both of quality and quantity of education, and corre- 
spondingly a relative decline of technical skill which no tariffs could 
long disguise from us, it 1s time to seek our way towards better things, 
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before internal decay (of which an external dééécle would be a mere 
consequence) comes fully upon us 

The depression of our once hardy population, the active evils of 
city hfe, are alike the expression of the rapid change frém rustic to 
urban life involved ın our hasty transformation from one of the more 
Tustic populations of Europe to the most preponderatingly and 
mtensely urban one, and this in response to a too low development 
of industrial life and ideals In this wondrous technical age, which 
1s transforming the world and its history, we recall with pride that we, 
here in this island, particularly in the central and western region of it, 
from Glasgow to Birmingham, have been its mıtıators par excellence 
But that ıs to say that ıt 1s of the older developments of industry that 
we have been the leaders and masters—those of coal and steam, not so 
much of electricity or hygiene or art, and hence it is that our corre- 
sponding “progress of production and consumption, of wealth and 
“ population ” have been rather in quantity than in quality 

Just as the Stone Age is divisible into two well-marked and 
distinguishable periods, the “Paleolithic” with its coarsely- 
chipped implements, and the later’ “Neolithic” with its finely- 
pohshed ones, so two kindred phases are becoming recognisable in 
our modern technical civilisation This 1s to say that we islanders, 
with whom this earlier and cruder civilisaton still predominates, are 
thus mainly in the “Paleotechnic” stage, that of rudely-used stone— 
in this case coal—whereas the younger industrial peoples who now 
increasingly dispute our mastery in our own markets, because—let 
false prophets disguise ıt as they may—1n taste and skill no less than 
in science they are excelling us, are passmg more quickly than we 
into,a “ Neotechnic ” stage, that of industrial civilisation proper 

And if this be so, as ıt plainly 1s, may not the raising of our 
culture-levels to the best European and American ones, rather than 
the renewal of outworn island barriers against these, be the important 
aspect of our present situation, and even of our civic and national 
continuance?’ If so, it 1s time for the rival politicians at present so 
prominent to be recognising such vital and educational facts more 
actively than they do At this moment does not our astutest party 
leader appear to be climbimg down from his preaching of Tariffades 
to the more modest rostrum of the Univesity of Birmingham? 

More distinctly, then, our .practical problem ıs now a technic and 
constructive one But this again carries with it further development 
of its corresponding thought, that is, not only technical and con- 
structive science, but organic and evolutionist science also We need 
not only, as every educationalist sees, a development of technical and 
scientific specialisms up to, and when possible beyond, the highest 
foreign level—though that 1s still practically undescried by our educa- 
tion ministries or our university and college councils , but we need also 
vitality to co-ordinate all these technical activities, and this into the 
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detail of the personal hfe of the community that 1s to say, the focus of 
our economic attenzion must be shifted from the separate competition 
of the Market to the united co-operation of the Home But this again 
myolves a change, a literal “conversion,” of the outlooks of our parties 
from the outs-and-ins of machine politics, to the co-adyustment of 
conservation and imtiative ın evolutionary civics 
‘Our first need, then, 1s of bettered dwellings, bettered streets, 
bettered country also, it is technical rather than political, 
whether we call this Liberal or Imperialist, financial or fiscal Our 
technical develcpment thus becomes hygienic and architectural, say 
“Geotechnic” rather Waith this, too, our still scattered specialist 
sciences will become not only unified by the abstract philosopher, but 
co-ordinated into a concrete description of the world of nature, a new 
and living Geography, no longer the names and boundaries of our 
lesson-books, but the enlarging consciousness of our literal place and 
possibilities ın this world around us—our city and our region, our 
country and our civilisation thus seen and furthered in the widening 
comprehension of the world of Nature and Man 
But\all this labour, technic and geotechnic, 1s neither for our wealth 
nor for our wars, neither for our pride nor for our pleasure, but for our 
successors also, indeed manly Years ago the most widely-read of 
sociological writers seemed successfully to have popularised the idea 
of the subordination of the present to the future, but the lesson 1s one 
which we learn but slowly, and find hard to apply Yet the mother, 
the parent, the mammal even, knows ıt as the deepest instinct of the 
life and race—that which we are learning to call the eugenic And 
so our city comes indeed in sight of its true development, when to a 
survey of the Past at once reverent and economic we add a sane 
criticism of the Present, a constructive purpose for the Future In this 
eugenic policy, this evolutiomst ideal, truly industrial action and 
economic thought again renew and meet Nay, the vast social develop- 
ments of action and thought which we call State and Church, temporal 
and spiritual, under whatever particular names, will agam renew their 
activity, as they have done in every construct:ve period of the past, ın 
a City Development expressing itself in a New Age of Architecture, a 
New Age of =ducation Civics, then, 1s for Eugenics, and such 
eugenics 1s Eupsychics also 
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EARLY FRIENDS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


N June, 1834, Oxford was ın a furor of excitement The city was 
Í crowded to its utmost limit, two fee: of floor in a student’s 
room and a cloak satisfied the nocturnal needs of the veriest Sybarite 
The familiar walk beneath the trees of Christchurch meadows was gay 
not only with the dresses of ladies but with the gowns and hoods 
of Doctors, Masters and Bachelors Groups of graduates had ridden 
forth along the country roads in search of an open barouche and parr, 
and those who were fortunate enough to meet 1t constituted themselves 
int a body-guard to accompany the carriage as ıt advanced amid an 
enthusiastic throng along the High Street to the college of the Vice- 
Chancellor For the “Great Duke” was on his way to be installed as 
Chancellor of the University 
On the following day the Sheldomian Theatre was crowded almost 
beyond precedent Even the raised hand of che Iron Duke failed to 
control the vast assembly during the singing of the Installation Ode, 
written by the Rev John Keble, author, as the Tzmes kindly informed 
its readers, “of a beautiful poem entitled the Chrzstzan Year” ‘Then, 
continues the same journal, “the gentleman who gained the Newdigate 
“prize entered the rostrum to recite his poem It was loudly 
“applauded throughout, and at that part of 1t which refers to the Duke’s 
“achievements at Waterloo, the cheering was most enthusiastic and 
“at the same time the most continued I ever heard There were more 
“than xzxe times zne cheers given, and they must have lasted for 
“nearly a quarter of an hour” The subject of the poem was the 
Hospice of St Bernard, a theme which inevitably called for the 
mention of the crossing of the Alps by Hannibal, Charlemagne and 
Napoleon, and as inevitably, the fact that the conqueror of Napoleon 
was then present ın the Sheldonian, demanded special allusion* to 
“that field where” 


Wars mightier master wielded Britain’s sword, 
And the dark soul, a world could scarce subdue, 
Bent to thy genıius—CHIEF OF WATERLOO! 


* Eight lines were inserted ın the poem as originally written 
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The day was June roth, 1834 The youthful prizeman was Joseph 
Arnould of Wadham, son of a physician at Camberwell, already the 
friend of Alfred Domett and soon to be the friend of Robert Browning, 
both of whom had published verse in the preceding year Domett’s 
Poems met with fair success, but of Browning’s Pauline not a single 
copy was sold Amould’s Hospice was not only proclaimed aloud 
in the ears of the great, but the Zzmes—a paper for which one then had 
the privilege of paving seven pence !—printed the poem ın full 
Arnould, however, did not, therefore, imagine himself to be a poet 
He possessed mary excellent qualities both of head and heart, and 
among them were sound common sense and a delightful vein of 
humour Some years later Browning described him as “an Oxford 
“Prize Poet,” but added that he was “an admurable, dear, good fellow 
“ which is better” In 1843, Arnould himself wiote to Domett 
“I beheve I have now such a just appreciation of what Poetry is and 
“requires, that I shall be saved from the of adding another to 
“the metrical prosers of the day” These words were written two 
years after he had been called to the Bar, where his metrical powers 
being speedily recognised by his fellow members of the Home Circuit, 
he was appointec thew Poet Laureate and they were periodically 
1ewarded by the brilliancy, wit and humour displayed in the verses 
which he recited at the Circuit mess But these efforts were never 
published, and they now linger only in the memory of afew Except 
the Newdzgate, indeed, none of Arnould’s poems saw publication * 
For, once hav-ng been called to the Bar, Arnould devoted himself 
to legal studies w.th that tenacity of purpose which had already gained 
him a University scholarship while at Charterhouse, a First-class in 
the Finals at Oxford, and a Fellowship at his college “What’s that 
“old Arnould’ doing among his musty books?” he rmagined Domett 
asking at the Antipodes, and the guondam Prizeman of twenty, 
having developed into the lawyer of thirty, rephed “breakfast at 
“eight, chambers at nine, there among codes and text-writers and 
“reports till sıx, back agam at eight, home by eleven, bed by twelve 
“Thats it withcut a particle of falsehood or exaggeration,—twelve 
“hours a day hard drudgery” In anothe- passage he wrote “in 
“aspuation I am all law, yet briefs don’t come in nearly fast enough 
“to cccupy a decent portion of my time, so by way of pastime and 
“as a sort of indirect advertisement I am scraping together a small 
“tractate on the Law of Marine Insurance I shall cease to be simply 
“the unknown, empty Arnould and become ‘ Arnould on Insurance,’ 
“a much more respectable compound” The small tractate, however, 
had expanded into two goodly volumes of over seven hundred pages 





* Before leaving for India, m 1859, he printed for private circulation Veses 
collected and reprinted as a Memento for friends This booklet of 36 pages 
contained but five poems, among which were the Newdigate and the Lines recited 
at the Circuit Mess of Apri], 1850, on thea retirement of Lord Chief Justice Denman, 
whose Life Arnould wrote ın 1873 
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each by the titne ıt appeared in 1848, to be welcomed as “one of the 
“best law-books in the language, it shows at once a comprehensive 
“grasp of principle and a profound acquaintance with the opinions 
“of great foreign junsts”* In the summer of 1847 Arnould had 
written “My Treatise 1s only just (thank God ıt 1s at last ') going 
“to press Seriously, I trust ıt may get me business , 1t has made me 
“lean and very sallow and somewhat grey” It also made him Sir 
Joseph Arnould 

But law and study did not kill the heart or soul of Arnould In 
the year ın which his law-book appeared he was writing of the 
Revolution of 1848, with an enthusiasm akin to that of the authoress 
of Casa Guid: Windows, or of the wmter of the most stirring parts 
of the Prelude, “God speed the work! ıt ıs his work Glonous! I 
“have not for years been so excited by anything that has occurred ın 
“the world, it ıs hke existing at a great birth of Time” He remained 
a chivalrous and warm-hearted fnend In 1842 he had lent Domett 
%70 with which to pay the initial expenses of his settlement in New 
Zealand, and subsequently, when repayment was begun, he refused 
to receive ıt Some eighteen months later, when circumstances at the 
Antipodes were adverse, he offered to pay Domett’s passage to 
England, to give him a room ın his home, to take him as a law pupil 
without fee, to attend the Courts with him, to take him on circuit and 
introduce him everywhere, and, if Domett did not after due trial think 
favourably of the prospects, to pay his passage back to New Zealand 
This was generosity in offermg and in giving let his own words 
_ concerning Browning supply evidence of the generous spinit m which 
he could receive In July, 1844, he wrote to Domett “I had for some 
“time endeavoured ın vain to squeeze into various periodicals, till our 
“‘dear Robert Browning’ most kindly stepped ın to my aid and 
“introduced me to the Editor of the New Quarterly,’ an mtroduction 
which led to the appearance, in January, 1845, of an article on Rabelais 
extending to more than forty pages In connection with this Arnould 
wrote — 

Iam sure I need not say how often we talk of you or how much - 
we all miss you here: at Browning’s especially, you are a constant 
topic, nothing can exceed the kindness, the affection with which 
he speaks of you, ın fact he is a zwe friend—he has an energy of 
kindness about him which never slumbers—in me he seems to take 
a thoroughly friendly interest, and it 1s solely by his means that I 
have obtained an entrance at last into Periodical Literature, which 
I have so long been endeavouring through less zzalous friends to 
procure He is a noble fellow His life so pure, so energetic. so 
simple, so laborious, so loftily enthusiastic Jt 1s impossible to know 
and not to love him 


* From the Lew Tzmcs In1855 a second edition was called for, and Arnould could 
then say, “as a law authority it 1s now famous in Germany and the United States 
as well as at home I regard the success as so much gained towards the chances 
of a judicial appointment” Itis still a standard authority, but additions by other 
hands have destroyed the literary flavour of the original worh 
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Arnould, having thus entered upon periodical literature, soon found 
a footing in journalism, and so successfully did he combine this with 
his law studies that, after having completed his Treatise, he found a 
place on the staf of the Day News, and was subsequently offered 
the post of editor, a position which had been held by Dickens and by 
Forster This, acter serious consideration, he refused 

The passage just quoted is followed by another relating to Miss 
Browning, the poet’s, sister and his jumor by two years 

Sarianna, as my wife now always calls her, we are both very much 
attached to—she ıs marvellously clever, such fine clear animal spirits, 
talks much and well, and yet withal is so simply and deeply good- 
hearted that ıt ıs a real pleasure to be with her She often stays 
with us \ 

These words, written ın 1844, were equally true nearly sixty years 
later when Miss Browning laughingly listened to them ın Florence, 
not long before her death No one who ever knew Miss Browning 

-could fail to realise their truth and that ıt was indeed “a real pleasure 
“to be with her” She well remembered the visits of these early days 
to Victoria Square—one of those quiet little oases of peace amid the 
noise and bustle of London of which most Londoners remain 
profoundly ignorant Victoria Station the Londoner knows, but 
what of Victoria Square with its twenty houses, and its ugly statue— 
now, happily, gone—of the Queen? And yet the unknown Square 
probably gave a name to the neighbouring Station, and was a frequent 
haunt of Robert Browning in the days when the railway site was a 
pool of water—tke basin of the Grosvenor Canal “Hohenlinden ” 
Campbell lived there in his later days, the days of gloom when he 
was glad to doze an hour away slighted and unnoticed by the fire 
in Moxon’s counting-house, till “great was the relief when he withdrew 
“from London—to die, 1n all but utter neglect, at Boulogne,” in June, 
1844. Henry F Chorley and Joseph Arnould also lived in the Square, 
the one in his bachelor home, with his sorrows and ‘disappointments, 
the other dur:ng the happiness of his early marred lfe Through 
Browning thev became fnends 


“ Do you remember,” wrote Arnould in July, 1844, “ Browning’s wish 

some time ago to bring about an acquaintance between ourselves 
(2 e , self and wife) and our neighbour Henry F. Chorley ? 
We have been there He is musical critic to the Asheneum, and 
therefore succeeds ın giving first rate Sozrées mustcales, where you are 
sure of hearing all the musical celebrities of the day, while they are 
yet in the first bloom of their success, and therefore unattainable 
except to dukes and musical critics He ıs also a man who makes 
it his bus.ness to know and be known by the whole literary world 
in general, so that you meet there many notorieties ın that line. 


* Campbell l.ved at No. 8, Chorley at No 15, and Arnould at No 18. Chorl 
(1808—1872) was three years and a half Browning’s ) ae 
1813) was 18 montks Browning's junior. . aie a a 
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“Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Liszt, Ernst, David, Batta, and almost all 
“the great imstrumentalists of the day perfermed there at various 
“times,” says Chorley’s Autobiography ın speaking of the four years 
during which he shared a home near Grosvenor ,Place with the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, and this remained true of the “recherché 
“httle house” in Victoria Square One of the first people Arnould 
met at “Number 15” was Chorley’s old fnend—-Browning’s good 
friend also—Barry Cornwall, “quiet, unaffected, natural, but with a 
“vast deal of hidden fire which breaks through his grey, tranquil eye 
“and his placid simple phrases ın rather startling flashes,” as Arnould 
described him Chorley knew John Kenvon well,and Miss Mitford, Mrs 
Jameson, Basil Montagu, Lady Blessington and a score of others, so 
that Browning’s introduction was significant of much in things social, 
literary and musical Chorley used to reflect with pardonable pnde 
that ın 1833, when he read of Pauline m the Rev W J Fox’s review 
in the Monthly Repository, he had at once recognised “the print of 
“a man’s foot in the sand”, and that when Elizabeth Barrett’s 
Romaunt of Margret had appeared'in the New Monthly he had learnt 
it by heart, copied it not once but ten times, and talked of it “in 
“season and out of season, as an appearance of a strange, seizing and 
“original gemus” Many of Mrs Browning's letters, ıt will be 
remembered, are addressed to Chorley, the “Annual-Athenzum- 
“Review-novel-and-opera writer, also a very pleasant, clever fellow,” 
as Arnould terms him in one of his letters, and to Mrs Browning, 
in 1859, Chorley dedicated his last nove!, Roccaéella Huis name also 
very frequently occurs in the “Love Letters,” for he used! to review 
Browning, Tennyson and others in the Atheneum One picture im 
the summer of 1846" ıs full of suggesiion. Browning had been 
dining with the Arnoulds at “Number 18” Chorley, from three doors 
off, having heard that Browning was there, good-naturedly called in, 
tired though he was, they talked of the shortcomings of critics and 
reviewers and discussed the merits of Orzax Horne, midmght struck, 
but still the talk continued, at one in the morning Browning was on 
his way home, Chorley accompanying him through St James’s Park 
and over Westminster Bridge and then turnmg back, while Browning 
walked briskly on along “the interminable length of the Old Kent 
“Road,” as he used to call 1t, turning to the left at the toll-bar at New 
Cross, past Uncle Reuben’s home in Albert Terrace, and then up the 
hittle lane on the right between the holly hedges, past the stable where 
the “good horse York” was housed, toward the three-storeyed home 
with its garden and fruit-trees, and pond, and the hill with its elms 
in the background, his mind and heart full of the thought of the one 
of whom he could not speak even to friends so true as Henry Chorley 
and Joseph Arnould, who in another month were to hear of his 
wedding and to be the two trustees of his marriage settlement 
* Letters of R B. and E. B B,elI 411-412 Aug to, 1845 
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Amould’s admiration for Browning was great, as may be judged 
from the following extract from a letter to Domett ın September, 1847 


I hold fast to my faith ın Paracelsus Browning and Carlyle are 
my two crowning men amongst the highest English minds of the 
day; third comes Alfred Tennyson If one must make a hierarchy 
of them, with me they would stand —Browning, 1, Carlyle, 2, 
Tennyson, 3 

But it should hardly be needful to mention that at no period of 
Browming’s life, even among his intimate friends, did he breathe the 
unadulterated atmosphere of adulation His friends were as outspoken 
in their criticism as in their praise, and Browning never winced at 
sincere criticism, hostile though ıt might be When, for instance, m 
1843, Domett wrote from New Zealand some plain words of advice 
and criticism, tkis is Arnould’s account of the manner in which the 
letter was received and welcomed — 

A variety of little petty circumstances has prevented my seeing so 
much of Browning as otherwise I should . every time I see him 
I like him more and more he ıs so thoroughly and out and out right 
in heart and head Your advice to him as to his language, rhythm, 
etc , was adm:rable, and he seemed really grateful forit, “Now this,” 
he said, “1s what one wants, how few men there are who will give you 
this” He read it out to us himself, and I can assure you there was 
not in his manner the slightest semblance of anything approaching to 
offence , on the contrary, he seemed to feel what he said—‘‘ How 
friendly this is ” . Hes working, as he always ıs, but at what, I 
know not. I shall be most anxious to see his next book 

Arnould himself was not blind to what he consicered his friend’s 
shoztcomings—ncr, be it frankly confessed, was Browning himself, 
as a number cf his letters, published and unpublished, clearly prove 
In July, 1844, Arnould wrote to Domett — 


Browning ıs ever active from one height scaling another—like his 
own gier-eagle, “ beating the silent boundless regions of the sky.”* 
He 1s more often than he should be amongst the clouds that hide 
the maj2sty of his flight and the supreme dominion of his swoop 
from the gaze of the world at the mountain base, who are, however, 
beginning to take more notice of his movements 


Three years later, in July, 1847, some ten months after Browning’s 
marriage and departure for Italy, Amould again wrote — 


Browning ıs spending a luxurious year ın Italy, ıs at this present 
writing, with his poetess bride, dwelling in some hermit hut in 
Vallombrosa where the Etruscan shades high overarched embower ”f 
He never tails to ask pressingly about you, and I give him all your 
messages I would to God he would purge his style of obscurities, 
and write more clearly and like a gentleman poet, that the wide 


* A reference to the splendid passage in Book I .n Pazacelsu, 

t The holy Lord Abbot of the monastery of St Gualtier, as we now know, cut 
short the proposed “dwelling” amorg the mounzains He could not brook the 
presence nf wcmaninnd so after five days—two more than their due—Browning 
and his wife had tc return to the heat of Florence JLeftersof E B B,1, 366-367 
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world, and the gay world, and even the less 1lluminated part of the 
thinking world might know his greatness even as we do I find 
myself reading Paracelsus and the Dramatic Lyrics more often than. 
anything else ın verse 
One little piece of descriptive criticism by Arnould has a peculiar 
value .The Rev W J Fox devoted ten pages in the Monthly 
Repository to the only real review of Pauline in 18 33, but nothing that 
even he wrote 1s as pregnant as the following few lines — 


By-the-bye, did you ever happen upon Browning’s Pauline, a 
strange, wild, and ın parts singularly magmificent poet-biography his 
own early life as 1t presented itself to his own soul, viewed poetically 
in fact, psychologically speaking, his Saréor Resartus It was written 
and publ:shed three years before Paracelsus, when Shelley was 
his god < 

Arnould, as has been said, was a member of the “set” with which 
Browning associated on terms of intimacy in early days—days, indeed, 
which even precede those of Victoria Square The history of this 
“set ”—for such was the name ‘they applied to themselves—is not 
without interest. * In the days when Limehouse was a river-side village, 
at the corner of Church Row, close to the Church of St Anne, in a 
still existing detached square hduse, with its garden and trees and 
adjoining canal, and with its big bow windows looking northward and 
eastward across the fields to the River Lea, there lhwved George 
Frederick Young, MP for Tynemouth from 7832 to 1837 He was 
a shipbuilder he also became one’ of the first Directors of the New | 
Zealand Company when that body was formed One of his sons was 
William Curling Young, tall, handsome and intellectual, manly, frank 
and genial in bearing, with dark waving hair worn long as was then 
usual Such was Wilham Young, to judge from an excellent picture 
which has been preserved The Dometts and the Youngs had both 
marred into the family of the Curlings, of Denmark Hill—hence 
William Young’s middle name, when, therefore, his cousin Witham 
had gone to New Zealand, there was a special inducement for Alfred 
Domett to follow Whulham Young, however, met with misfortune 
His house was burned to the ground, and w:th it perished all his 
books, papers and writings Not long afterwards, m August, 1842— 
when Domett had been some three months at sea—his cousi 
was drowned in the River Wairoa, or Wairau, the river of the massacre 
of June, 1843 Many years later Browning, then in Italy, was asked, 
“Do you remember William Young?” His emphatic answer was 
in the form of another question, “Who that knew Wilham Young, 
“could ever forget him?” For he was one of the “set ”~ 


* The son of Edward Gibbon Wakefield wrote of Young that he “had been 
a leading man in that band of generous and sel-denying spirits whose character I 
have, on a former occasion, attempted to depict I may say boldly that the little 
society of Nelson had scarcely a better man to lose The sorrow of the Nelson 
men for the death of a loved fellow colonist, full ot promise ard honourable feeling, 
was sincerely shared by his numerous fnends ın Wellington” [Aduventuses 1n New 
Zealand, from 1839-1844, by E. J Wakefielc, 1848, II, p 260] 
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Another son, Sir G Fredenck Young, K'C MG, 1s still living As 
a boy he stood by the riverside with his family, in July, 1832, to view 
the dying author of “Waverley ” borne on the deck of the little steamer 
“James Watt” on nis voyage to Scotland—an event duly celebrated 
in the couplets of Joseph Dowson, another member of the “set” 
As a youth of twenty, Sir Frederick was also present as one of the 
friendly clagueurs at the first representation of Strafford, on May Ist, 
1837 He was the jumor partner of Joseph Dowson in these early 
days when Browning used to “drop in ” at the office at Poplar or at 
Limehouse, to find Joseph Dowson, perchance, walking to and fro, 
thinking over a contribution to their amateur periodical, Olla Podrida, 
instead of being intent upon the mse and fall in the price of copper. 
Joseph Dowson was the son of Christopher Dowson, who was also 
connected with the shipping interest. He, too, lived in Church Row, 
‘Just opposite the home of the Youngs, and it is significant of his tastes 
that he 1s said to have almost literally known Shakespeare by heart 
His eldest son, Christopher Dowson, junior, had, in 1836, married 
Mary Domett, Alfred’s sister, and had established himself as near to 
the old home’as possible, in Albion Terrace,” one of the numerous 
terraces with which the neighbourmg Commercial Road then 
abounded “Chris Dowson,” some four years Browning’s senior, was 
his close friend and a great favourite, as, indeed, he seems to have 
been with all who knew him His temperament was highly nervous, 
impulsive and mercurial, he was not unnaturally, therefore, subject to 
moods of depress:on at umes, especially during his later days when 
suffering from ill-health He died, in 1848, of consumption “Dear 
“Chris Dowson,” wrote Arnould to Domett, on July 28th, 1844, 


I have not seen for a long while, but mean to do so soon, when 
last he dined with us he was at as high a pitch as ever ‘They are 
now in their pleasant cottage at Woodford, where last year we spent 
some delightful days with them 


The Woodford Cottage, occupied durmg the summer months by 
Chris Dowson and his family from 1837 to 1844, was really in the 
parish of the now much built over Buckhurst Hill, close to the 
“Bald-faced Stag” Inn, and the old “Roebuck,” whence one still has 
lovely views northward toward High Beech and Loughton, and down 

! the valley eastward toward Chigwell “Chigwell,” wrote Dickens to 
Forster on March 25th, 1841, | 


Chigwell, my dear fellow, ıs the greatest place in the world. 
Name your day for going Such a del:cious old Inn opposite the 
Churchyard . such a lovely ride such beautiful forest scenery > such 

an out of-the-way rural place [Life of Dickens, I, p 214, 1872 | 
* A letter from Browning, dated March toth, 1844, 1s directed to ‘Christopher 
Dowson, jnr , 3, Albion Terrace, Limehouse ” The little terrace has been destroyed 


in making the railway bridge west of St. Anne’s Church It was on the South side 
of the road, about £ hundred yards from’ Church Row 
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As was Chigwell so were Woodford and Buckhurst Hill in the olden 
days, when the horn of the Cambridge coach was heard as the horses 
climbed the hill ‘to the “Stag,” and the coach then rattled onward 
down the gentle slope for the last ten miles to London, past Woodford 
Wells and Woodford Green These were the days whén the Chigwell 
Inn figured so prominently as the “Maypole” in Barnaby Rudge,. 
the days when Tennyson was hving on the fringe of the forest at 
High Beech, writing the Locksley Hall which Browning so cordially 
appreciated 

These also were the days when young Coventry Patmore, soon to 
blossom into a little volume of verse which Browning promptly sent to 
New Zealand, was staying with this uncle Stevens at Woodford Green, 
“leading a kind of man-of-the-woods hie,” wizh his brothers, jumping 
into quickset hedges, and indulging ın solitary rambles 

And when Browning not infrequently took the coach from Leadenhall 
Street to Woodford, he could hardly fail to be reminded of his father’s 
schooldays at Cheshunt close by, for in 1839 John Kenyon had 
introduced himself and remarked that he had recently issued a litle 
volume of verses in which were mentioned the Homeric contests at 
the Cheshunt school, when he and Browning’s father 


With mock sword, and slate our mimic shield, 
Hector or Ajax, overfought each field. 


In London itself two of the favourite relaxations of Chns Dowson 
were pleasant little dinner parties and visits to the theatre In 1845, 
when he had been happily marned for nine years and Arnould for 
four, the latter thus wrote to Domett of “Dear old Dowson” — 


I am going to dine with him next Friday at the “Gordon” to make 

an evening after the bachelor fashign of old times, and wind up with 

a bit of Minor Theatre and Cider Cellar—ginger you see, old fellow, 

is still hot ? the mouth! What would not both of us give if you 

could make a third Many and clever as my friends are, I feel a 

Strange, or rather very natuial void in that place in my heart which 

* you used to fillup No one has at all come (I suppose after thirty 

no one ever can come) to supply such a vacancy I wish to God you 

would come back to convert your right of property there into 
possession, 


The only letter from Browning to Dowson which, as far as I a 
aware, has been preserved appropriately enough deals with matters 
theatrical After Browning’s quarrel with Macready ur February, 
1843, about A Blot ın the ’Scuicheon, he set about writing a play for 
the rival camp—that of Charles Kean, son of the Edmund Kean at 
whose shrine he had so devoutly worshipped in the last days of the 
famous Richard I This play, Colombes Birthday, was read to 
Kean and “his charming wife,” who was to take the chief part, on 
Marck oth, 1844 Kean accepted the play, but wished to keep it 
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unacted and unpublished until the following year, giving as a not very 
satisfactory reason that “my play would take him two months at least 
“to study, he being a special slow head” Browning at once broke 
off negotiations and sent his ae to the printer Next day he 
scornfully wrote to Dowson — 


It certainly never entered into my mind that arybody, even an 
actor, could need a couple of months to study a part only in a piece 
which I could match with another ın less time by a good deal 
The poorest man of letters (if really of letters) I ever knew 1s of far 
higher talent than the best actor I ever expect to know 

Browning’s previous experiences of managenal promises and delays 
had not been favourable A Blot ın the’Scutcheon had been rapidly 
written in five days, during March, 1841, and was accepted by Macready 
that same year yet it was not produced till February 11th,:1843, 
about eighteen months later, and one of Arnould’s letters gives a most 
graphic account of the circumstances of its production This letter 
was copied by Domett into his diary in 1884, when Laurence Barrett 
had successfully revived the tragedy in America, and thus led to a brief 
correspondence ın the Dazly News The entry in the diary is — 


“They have been playing your Blot ın the Scutcheon successfully 
“im America” Browning “If that can be done in the green, what 
“should be done in the dry? A man one never heard of can succeed 
“im the character there!” I alluded to the slight controversy that had 
been going on in the Dardy News about Macready and the first 
production of the Béoz, and said I could, curiously enough, have 
enlightened them on that point, for I still had a very clever account 
of the proceeding in a letter wntten in 1843 to me ın New Zealand, 
by Joseph (now Sir Joseph) Arnould, whose story agreed in the main 
with Browning's and was entirely to hts honour and credit “Ah! 
“a sad business,” concluded Browning, “I saw Macready’s copy of the 
“play with MS notes of his own He had cut out about one-third 
“of ıt But it ıs all over and past long ago” 

This 1s followed by an extract from Arnould’s letter of May, 1843 — 


Well, on zhe rzth of February his play A Blot ın the ’Scitcheon 
(three acts) was brought out at Drury Lane That was all the 
public knew about the facts, but those who knew Browning were 
also aware of a little history of bad feeling, intngue and petty ' 
resentment, which, I fancy, making all allowance for both sides, 
amounts just to this Macready had the usual amount of plays on 
hand and promises to authors unperformed when you and I witnessed 
the “deep damnation” of the bringing forth of Plighted Troth ~ 
Tha: shook him a good deal 


Poor Macready! one cannot but sympathise with him in regard to 
this unfortunate play by Geo Darley’s brother He had confidently 
counted on success, and it 1s no wonder that the expenences of the 
evening of Apııl 20th, 1842—ten ‘days before Domett sailed for New 
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Zealand—“smashed his arrangements altogether,” as he wrote to 
Browning “Produced and damned on Wednesday last,” was the 
comment in John Bull “It 1s an uncommon thing,” said the Temes, 
“to see a five-act play damned nowadays nevertheless, that such 
“an event is possible was most convincingly demonstrated last mght, 
“for the new piece of Plzghted Troth was fairly demohshed, and, we 
“must add, most deservedly the piece should never have been 
“produced” To hisses and cat-calls roars of laughter were added, 
when Macready, who was supposed to be murdered, had his hand 
accidentally stepped upon by a fellow actor, and the “corpse” in 
managerial wrath sat up and roared out, “Beast, beast, beast—of 
“Heaven'!!” The house saw, heard, and was convulsed. 

Macready, 1t 1s needless to say, had a temper, as the famous assault 
upon Bunn, of Drury Lane fame, had proved, and he was also an 
autocrat while Browning, in his own words, “was born passionate,” 
and was not aware of the many troubles accumulating, early ın 1843, 
upon the actor-manager for whom he had specially written his play 
“One friendly, straightforward word to the effect that what was. 
“intended for an advantage would, under circumstances of which I 
“was altogether ignorant, prove the reverse—how easy to have spoken, 
“and what regret ıt would have spared us both”* With these facts 
m mind we ,may resume Arnould’s letter 


He [Macready] mght possibly, remembering Strafford [acted 1837], 
have looked doubtfully at Browning’s chance of wrting a play that 
would take, and he brought out two new plays, one of which (The 
Patrician’ s Daughter, by John W Marston) had a decent success, while 
still nothing was heard of Browmmng’s play Meanwhile judicious 
friends, as judicious friends will, had a habit of asking Browning when 
the play was coming out You can fancy how sensitively Browning 
would chafe at this At length the paramount object with him 
became to have the play acted, no matter how, so that ıt was af once 
With these feelings he forced Macready tonamean early day for playing 
it The day wes named Macready was to take the part of Austin 
Tresham, which was made for him, and everything was going on 
swimmingly, when lo! a week or so before the day of representation, 
Macready dechnes altogether his part, unless the play can be postponed 
till after Easter Browning, naturally ‘ in a sultry chafe” at this, 
declines postponement with haughty coolness indicates that, 1f Mr 
Phelps will take the part he'shall be perfectly satisfied, and under this, 
new arrangement, Mr Phelps having zealcusly laboured his part, comes 
the last rehearsal day Macready then agam appears, hints that he 
has studied the character—will act the first mght Upon this our 
Robert does not fall prone at his feet and worship him for his 
condescending goodness not that at all does our Robert do, but quite 
other than that With laconic brevity he positively declines taking 
the part from Phelps—dispenses with Macready’s aid, etc And all 

* From a letter by, Browning to Mr William Archer, by whom ıt 1s given entire ın 
his Lite of Macready in the Lmznent Actors series, 1890, p 136 Arnould’s account 


should be compared with Mrs Orr's Life, pp. 117-127, and with the Personalza of 
Mr. Gosse which it serves to correct in varidus details, 
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this im the face of a whole green room! You imagine the fury and 
whirlwind of our managerial wrath—silent fury—a compressed wharl- 
wind—volcano-fires burning white ın our pent heart We say nothing, 
of course, bat we do our spiteful uttermost, we give no orders [? e., 
free orders for admission to the theatre, even. Browning himself did 
not receive any ,] we provide paltry machinery, we issue mandates to 
all our dependent pen-wielders—to all tribes of men who rejoice in 

suppers and distinguished society, under penalty of qur managerial 
frown that they are to be up and doing mm their dirty work The 
results of their edmirable labours I have enclosed for your inspection, 
and now may proceed to give you- an exacter notion of ‘the real 
reception, the piece met with 


Among these “admnable labours” of the critics was the notice in 
the Zzmes, which, after declaring that the play was “one of the most 
“faulty dramas we ever beheld,” was forced to allow that a “moderate 
“success” had been achieved /ohn Bull, indeed, frankly owned 
that the play “went off successfully” But the critic whom Browning 
forty years later spoke of as Macready’s “ Atheneum upholder,” 
wrote as follows — 


If to pan and perplex were the end and aim of tragedy, Mr 
Browning’s poetic melodrama called A Blot ın the ’Scutcheon would 

j be worthy of admıratıon, for ıt 1s a very puzzling and unpleasant piece 
of business The plot is plain enough, but the acts and feelings of 

the characters are inscrutable and abhorrent, and the language 1s as 
strange as their proceedings A few of the audience laughed, others 

were shocked, and many applauded, but ıt ıs amposs.ble that such a 

drama should live even if it were artfully constructed, which this 1s 

not . Tne Zarce [which followed the Bof] was the more amusing 

for the foregone horrors [Atkeneum February 18th, 1843, p 166 | 


Arnould’s letter, which, as being the only kriown account of the 
three representations of the Blot, has a quite unique value, 
‘continues — 


The first mght was magnificent (I assume that Browning has sent 
you the play) Poor Phelps did his utmost, Helen Faucit very fairly, 
and there could be no mistake at all about the honest enthusiasm of 
the audience The gallery—and of course this was very gratifying, 
because not to be expected at a play of Brownmg’s—ook all the points 
as quickly as the pit, and entered into the general feeling and interest 
of the acticn far more than the boxes, some of whom took 1t upon 
themselves to be shocked at being betrayed into so much. interest in 
a young woman who had behaved so improperly as Mildred Alto 
gether the first mght was atnumph The second mght was evidently 
presided over by the spirit of the manager I was one of about sixty 
or seventy in the pit, and we yet seemed crowded compared to the 
desolate emptiness of the boxes The gallery was again full, and 
again, among all who were there, were the same decided impressions of 
pity and horror produced The third night I took my wife again to 
the boxes, ıt was evident at a glance that it was to be the Zast My 
own delight and hes, too, in the play, was increased at this third 
representat.on. and would havé gone on incr@asing to a thirtieth, but 
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the miserable great chilly house, with its apathy and emptiness, 

produced on us bozh the painful sensaticn which made her exclaim 

that “she could cry with vexation” at see:zng so noble a play so basely 

marred Now there can be no doubt waatever that the absence of 
` Macready’s name from the list of performers of the new play was 
the means of keeping away numbers from zhe house Whether, if he 
had played and they had come the play would have been permanently 
popular, is another question I don’t myself think it would With 
some of the grandest situations and the finest passages you can 
conceive, it does undoubtedly want a sustained interest to the end of 
the third act, ın fact, tne whole of that act on the stage 1s a falling off 
from the second act which I need not tell you is for all purposes of 
performance the unpardonable fault Still it will no doubt have—nay 
it must have done this—viz , produced a higher opimon than ever of 
Browning’s genius and the great things he is yet to do in the mands not 
only of a clique, but of the general world of readers No one now 
would shake his heac if you said of our Ropert Browning, “This man 
will go far yet” 


Six months later Arnould again briefly touched upon this sad 
matte1, “I told you m my last all about the play Browning seems 
“thoroughly to have left behind him any sozeness or annoyance, which 
“for the time, no doubt, must have been caused by such extraordinary 
“malignity” Arnould and Christopher Dowson both felt very strongly 
on the subject, Dowson’s interest in matters theatrical being, as has been 
said, particularly keen This interest was even apt to colour his 
manner of expression In a letter, for instance, written when his health 
had failed and he and his wife had gone to Torquay, having left his 
children under the fnendly care of Mrs Lance, wife of the artist, until 
the home, then at Wanstead, should be broken up, he wntes — 


The Wanstead “drama” 1s now nearly concluded, the “actors” 
about to “ visit the provinces” for sa months at least , an engagement 
as “walking gentleman” ıs all I now aspire to, and I must denve 
consolation from having played “better parts” ın better days Your 
conduct as “ stage manager,” especially in all the arrangements “ at the 
close of the season,” deserves more praise than I have ability to give, 
neither am I able to promise you the “applause” of an “intelligent 
public”—in fact, beyond the pleasure of having served your old 
friends, I know not what satisfaction you can look to, but this, to you, 

\ I know, 1s something 


The same letter contamns a reference to “Dear old Pritchard,” one 
of thè oldest frends of the Dowson famly “In our childish days,” 
writes one who well remembers his frequert visits to Limehouse, 
“he used to arrive laden with presents—a little white-haired sailor with 
“a squint, who told delightful stores of adventure He never let 
“anyone know where he hved” This last was a whim duly respected 
by the circle of friends one inquisitive lady, indeed, who failed ın 
this respect was never forgiven Captain Pritchard ıt was, as has been 
said, who.was, most probably, the means of introducing Browning into 
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the Dowson circle Appropriately enough, when he died in 1860, he 

left money to the only daughter of the Browning family and to the 

sole surviving daughter of Christopher Dowson, for, said he, “women 

“should be provided for as they cannot earn their living’”* In 1847, 

when Pritchard was ull, he still persisted ın wishing to be alone, and 
- wrote to Christopher Dowson, 


If from society we learn to live, ‘ 
"Tis solitude should teach us how to die 


He did not die, however, till some thirteen years later, but Christopher 

` Dowson sent the letzer to his brother Joseph, he himself being ill at 
Torquay, and asked him to do all he could for the genial old sailor, 
for, said he, 


Were there no other reason, 1s že not one of our “set”? Which, 
I consider, consists of Arnould, Alfred [Domett], Browning, Pritchard 
and ourselves [z e , Christopher and Joseph Dowson] How are they all 
dispersed! Never, I fear to be reunited in this world “Oh! could 
those days (as Charles Lamb says) but come again” Yet ıt is foolish 
to mdulge in such vain wishes, rather let us be thankful we have once 
enjoyed them,— 


And let memory often in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over, 
And sighing, look through the waves of time, 

For the long faded pleasures they cover 


Here, then, 1s an authoritative list of the “set” by one of its 
members, but a list made five years after the death of Willam Curling 
Young, whose name would otherwise have appeared, for it was at 
the detached square house at the corner of Church Row that the 
“Colloquial” used to meet,t The palmy days of the “Colloquial” 
seem to have been from about 1835—1840 


I remember them all—wnites one who has just passed away— 
Browning perfectly, with dark curls, for we were ın the schoolroom, 
just emerging ın those days, and my mother liked us to be in the 
drawing-room on the evenings when those young men used to come in 
for tea after their debates What an interesting set they were! Poets 
in embryo, philosophers, scientific or literary, all—and so bright and 
lively They had a journal, too 


Among those who thus gathered at Limehouse were, as we have 
seen, the one who was to write The Ring and the Book, a future 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, and one who was to be a judge at 
Bombay, and ell zhree of these were born in Camberwell But to 


* Captain Pritchard, by his will dated Feb 16, 1859, left to Miss Browning £1,000, 
and to Miss Emily Dowson £500 He was then living at 5, Oak Terrace, Battersea 
Bridge Road, on the left as one comes from the river 

| Sir Frederick Young—the “Fred Young” of these early letters, was born in 1817, 
and was thus ten years younger than erat Dowson, eight years the junior 
of Joseph Dowson, and six and five that of Domett and Browning. In early life 
these differences obviously count tor more than is the case later on 
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Browning, Domett, and Arnould we must add a “pretty-looking boy- 
“youth,” “a httle puny boyish chubby-faced youth,” as he 1s variously 
described, who was to become the Master of Balhol, for Benjamin 
Jowett, also born at Camberwell,* was an occasional visitor among the 
Colloquials The artist, Field Talfourd, brother of Serjeant Talfourd. 
of fon fame, also attended these gatherings But these two did not 
form part of the “set,” a name, however, which is more widely used 
by Arnould than by Christopher Dowson in the letter given above, 
and made by him to include several other regular members of the’ 
little society of which Sir Frederick Young was Treasurer Among 
these was that walking encyclopedia and mine of knowledge who 
had introduced Benjamin Jowett—the solicitor Bezer Blundell, nephew 
of the wealthy Dr James Blundell, who allowed Jowett’s father an 
annuity of £40 He was a favourite with the hostess at Limehouse, 
and this is Arnould’s picture of him as sent to Domett 


Blundell 1s, and to the end ever will be, the same man, a Grandison 
in a lawyer’s office—a possible Sidney try:ng to squeeze himself into 
the clothes of an attornéy, at heart, ard in fancy and in language the 
same exuberant, chivalrous, fresh-souled creature as nature made 
him, as we all have known him, and as you will find him when you 
retire upon us some twenty years hence, as ex-Governor 


But Domett did not so find him when he returned in 1872 Blundell’s 
chambers at 3, Mitre Court then knew him no more, for— 


Blundell got into trouble by wmiting a clever pamphlet about a 
County Court Judge which a Gloucestershire Jury found to befa hbel 
deserving of £300 damages These our impetuous friend, Pickwick- 
like, refused to pay, went to prison sooner, and passed through the 
Court in Portugal Street [the Bankruptcy Court] He is now 
married, and has got reconciled—a great pomt with him-to his nch 
old uncle the Doctor, who w:ll probably make amends when dead for 
his stiginess while living t [Letter of 1855.] 


Two of Domett’s cousins, Tom and Edmund Oldfield, of Champion 
Fiill—which adjoins the upper part of Camberwell Grove—are also 
mentioned and described among the Colloquals But an uncle, 
another Wiliam Young, who married a wealthy American lady, and 
was well known for many years in Paris, where he was a contributor to 
Galıgnanı, ıs of greater interest Arnould ıs again the character 
sketcher, in 1847 — 

. Then we have had Wiliam Young with us again [fiom America], 
1m all respects singularly 1mproved, an agreeable, far-travelled man. of 
the world, well-dressed, with here and there a grey hair, but by no 
means without lady-kiling pretensions, as becomes a six-months’ 
[grass] widower, who has left his wife beyond the Alleghanies He 


äi pone aE lived at Camberwell Green for three or four generations, 

t Dr Blundell’s will, dated April 11, 1857, makes no mention of Bezer, but by a 
codicil of March 27, 1876, he left his nephew—thena of St Peter Port, Guernsey— 
414,000 Dr Blundell left his “respected friend,” Benjamin Jowett, of Balliol, his 
classical and Hebrew books, and £19 19s for a ring 
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made the prettiest, closest, compactest translation of some of 
Béranger’s sorgs that one could well fancy, published ima little green 
book* which Dowson told me he sent you per last opportunity 


There is one other name, too interesting tc be passed over in 
silence-——a name also connected, for a time at least, with Camberwell 
When the fame of George Parker Bidder, the wonderful “calculating 
“Boy,” began to extend from the Dartmoor village throughout England, 
Sir J Herschel and the Rev Th Jephson, Headmaster of the 
Camberwell Grammar School, promptly visited Devonshire to test the 
truth ‘of what they had heard So impressed were they, that Mr 
Jephson and his friends undeitook to educate the lad, and for a year 
he was at school at Camberwell, until his father, eager for money, 
wished again to take the boy “on tour” At Edinburgh he resumed 
his studies and made a frend of Robert Stephenson Later on 
Bidder was engaged ın engmeering work at Limehouse, and he too 
became a Colloqual Here ıs Arnould’s sketch in 1847 | 


Calculatmg Bidder the wondrous, the boy Bidder of some thirty 
years back, rugged, brawny, English strength cf good sense and avail- 
able shifty talent, one of our first railway engmeers now, floated up by 
the spring tide of the Iron mania into a notability of the day, making 
his £47,000 in the course of a single session before Parliamentary 
Committees, etc , a man of men to blow a weed with over a double 
extra whiskey toddy, quiet thoughts (aye, genuine results of thinking) 
oozing quietly out of the corners of his half-shut mouth 


The character of ~hese early gatherings, at first m the home of the 
Youngs at Limehouse, and afterwards ın the more centrally situated 


hired room in the “British Coffee Tavern” in Cockspur Streeti T. 


Charing Cross, mzy, perhaps, be gathered from the following, written 
by Arnould, in November, 1845, just after dining with Henry Chorley 
an Victoria Square — 


, Here am I at eleven o’clock at mght, just returned from our frend 
Chorley’s, where Ihave been dining with Barry Cornwall and 
Browning, and, as you may imagine, been enjoying a great treat 
Glonous Robert Browning 1s as ever—but more genial, more brilhant 
and more arecdotical than when we knew him four years ago Oh! 

: my dear fellow, what would I give if you, with your clear-sighted. 
intellect and now varied experience of men and things, could come 
quietly dropping ın from the Antrpodes to mingle your stronger and 
more practical sense with our mere bookisa theones and London 
gossip, not that we have not good talk, excellent talk, on these 
occasions, but not what Samuel Johnson would call discussion, not 
such thorough sifting into the very heart of things as used to delight 
our more boisterous Colloquies of old Tonight we have been talking 
much of you Robert Browning especially speaks of you to everyone 
/ 


‘ * A second and erlarged edition was printed in America m 1850 The British’ 


Musetim Catalogue has seven works against Young's name from 1850 to 1878 
+ Then No 22, on the site of Stanford’s*map shop, says Sir,F Young 


| 
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Did I ever tell you that on mentioning your name to Carlyle, he 
found that the “ sage” knew your book* and found true poetry m it? 


The mention of these Colloquies recalls to Arnould the fact that 
“we have gathered together lately [ze ın 1845] the remains of the fine 
“old Colloquial Last summer whitebait, at the old ‘ Artichoke,’ 
“at Blackwall, with a bow-window projecting over the Thames, a 
“forest of masts in the foreground and Shooter’s Hull for the back- 
“ground you were not forgotten, you never are at any of our 
“gatherings” These dmners were held twice a year 
Like the “Gordon Arms,’ in Holborn, and the “British Coffee 
“Tavern,” in Cockspur Street, the old “Artichoke ”—one of a group 
of riverside mns near Blackwall Stairs—has disappeared, though it 
lingered until the eighties, years after 1ts compamions had perished 
The regular gathering place came to be the “Star and Garter,” at 
Richmond, but the pleasant meetings did not endure for long, and it 
was the death of Christopher Dowson which caused them to cease 
In September, 1847, Arnould wrote about “poor Chns Dowson” — 


You know that in Apml of this year he was attacked with spitting 
of blood, and that his medical man sent him to Hastings for six weeks, 
and then let him go to St Petersburg for another month, on his 
return whence without improvement they have now despatched him to 
Torquay for the winter 


Arnould, with characteristic generosity, wrote to Wanstead 
immediately after Dowson’s return and begged him to procure the 
best possible advice , and, ın order that he might have the opportunity 
of so doing, placed his own home in Victoria Square at his friend’s 
disposal He also sought and obtained permission to visit the invalid 
in Epping Forest The picture drawn by Arnould of what he saw at 
‘Wanstead 1s full of pathos He was shocked at the shrunken appear- 
ance, the weak voice, the dead blue beneath the eyes, the flushing 
cheeks and feeble gait, and wrote to New Zealand,— 


\ 


\ His mind 15 in an admirable unaffected resignation to the inevitable 
without a shadow of cant or morbid Theatricalism at first, with 
his wife (dear, noble-hearted woman!) smiling on him with her earnest 
tender eyes, and with his children playmg about him—delhghtful 
children, your little namesake [Alfred] and the youngest girl especially, 
frank, mirthful, and yet with a dash of thoughtfulness in them— 
amidst all this warm environment of hfe; ıt smites on your heart, like 
the steel-cold touch of the monster itself, to hear Death played with 
as a household word, and your fnend, the husband and the father, 
talking gravely of how ıt will be when he 1s gone, when his time 1s over, 
but you who know the man can fancy all this, though perhaps you 


* The Poems of 1833 Domett never knew Carlyle, but on receiving in New 
Zealand a signed photograph of a medallion of the sage, he wrote a letter which 
Miss Jewsbury sent to Chelsea Carlyle hereupon wrote “Mr D gives me the 
image of a fine, sunburnt, silent, considerate, pastoral existence, hike that of the 
Patriarchs and antique populations, on modern conditions, existence tragically 
unattainable to us ın these climates.” i 
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can hardly imagine with what a sincere, unaffected cheerful philosophy 
all this 1s said and felt 


“Dear Chris Dowson,” “poor old Dowson,” always thus tenderly 
spoken of, died at Blackheath m September, 1848, aged forty “The 
“old Colloquial don’t meet now, in fact, never since poor, déar Chris 
“Dowson’s death did it fairly hoid up its head,” wrote Arnould 
“How ae they all cispersed! never, I fear, to be reunited in this 
“world,” as Dowson had wntten Wailliam Curling Young had left 
for New Zealand ın 1841, and was drowned on August 14th of the 
following year, Domett sailed for thirty years absence ın April, 1842, 
Browning married in September, 1846, Christopher Dowson died two 
years later, and in another nine years his brother Joseph—‘“the 
“unvaryingly happy Joe, that 1s Joe who tries to be unvaryingly 
“happy, as he described himself in 1834, was also gone, in 1859 
Arnould sailed for India,” and early in 1860 Captain Pritchard, the 
oldest member of the “set” as enumerated by Chris Dowson, died 

Arnould, ın one of lus graphic letters, has left the following account 
of the events which led to the disappearance of Browning, the letter 
being dated November 30th, 1846 — 


I think the last piece of news I told you of was Browning’s marnage 
to Miss Barrett, which I had then just heard of , she 1s, you know, or 
else I told you or ought to have told you, our present greatest living 
English poetess She had been for some years an invalid leading a 
very seclude l:fe in a sick room in the household of one of those 

4 tyrannical, arbit-ary, puritanical rascals who go sleekly about the world, 
canting Calv_nism abroad, and acting despotism at home Under the 
iron rigour of this man’s domestic rule she, feeble and invalided, had 
grown up to eight and thirty years of age ır the most absolute and 
enforced seclusion from society, cultivating her mind to a wonderful 
amount of accomplishment, instructing herself ın all languages, reading 
Chrysostom in the or.ginal Gieek, and publ:shing the best metrical 
translation that nas yet appeared of the Prometheus Bound , having also 

_found time to write three volumes of poetry, the last of which raised 
her name to a place second only to that of Browning and Tennyson 
amongst all thcse who are not repelled by eccentricities of extemal 
form from penetrating nto the soul and quintassential spirit of poetry 
that quickens tke mould into which the poet has cast it Well, this 
lady, so gifted, sm secluded, so tyrannised over, fell ın love with 
Browning in the spirit, before even she-saw kım m the flesh, in plain 
English loved the writer before she knew the man Imagine, you 
who know him, the effect which his graceful bearing, high demeanour 
end noble speech must have had on such a mind when she first saw 
the man of her visions, in the twilight of her darkened room She 
was at once in love as a poet soul can only be, and Browning, as by 
contagion or electricity, was no less from the first interview wholly ın 
love with ker This was now some two years back, from that time 
his visits to her have been constant He, of course, wished to ask her 
of the father openlv, ‘If you do,” was her terrified answer, “he would 
7 * Arnould retuned in 1869, and died in Florence in Feb, 1886, Domett (b May 
1811) died in London ın 1887, Browning (B May, 1812) died ın Venice ın Dec, 1889 
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certainly throw me out of the widow, or lock me up for hfe in a 
darkened room” ‘There was one thing only to be done, and that 
Browning did, marned her without the father’s knowledge, and 
immediately left England with her for Italy, where they are now hving 
at Pisa in as supreme a state of happiness as you can fancy two such 
people in such a place The old rascal father, of course, tore his 
beard, foamed at the mouth and performed all other feats of impotent 
rage , luckily his wrath 1s absolutely idle, for she has a small mdepend- 
ence of some £350 per annum on which they will of course live 
prosperously I heard from him a week back in which he mentions 
you most kindly, and begged me to tell you all about him he ıs a 
glorious fellow Oh! I forgot to say that the soz-disante mvalid of 
seven years, once emancipated from the paternal despotism, has had 
a wondrous revival, or rather a complete metamorphosis, walks, rides, 
eats and drinks like a young and healthy woman, in fact, zs a healthy 
woman of, I believe, some five and thirty,* a little old, too old for 

3 Browning, but then, one word covers all—they are in love, who lends 
his own youth to everything 


With this letter may be connected two passages from Domett’s 
diary — 


Browning, happening to mention Mr Barrett as “my sweet father- 
in-law,” I asked himif there was any ground for the rumours that had 
reached everyone as to his treatment of lus daughter, the poetess 
He answered, ‘He was, in fact, a great slave holder,” (ze, I suppose, 
had slaves in the West Indies,) ‘and seemed to consider_that every- 
one belonging to him must bend to his will and pleasure as his slaves 
did” ([Diary, April 14th, 1873 5 

Met Browning m Westbourne Grove ‘Talking of Alfred Barrett 
[Mrs Browning’s brother] he said “His was a sad case He was one 
of the best fellows alive, but had marned without his father’s consent, 
whereupon the latter had ‘cut him off without a shilling,’ leaving all 
his money, which was considerable, to the rest of the family t His - 
two brothers allowed him £50 a year each, so he lived at Bruges for 
economy's sake, his wife being in England” ([Duary, Nov 22, 1879 ] 


“Interesting,” adds Domett, “as illustrating the character of Barrett, 
“semor, and for 1ts bearing on Mrs Browning’s own case” 

Domett, as we have seen, filled a somewhat portant post in the 
early history of New Zealand, and his literary work 1s ın some respects 
truly notable, yet ıt fails of the highest rank, so that one feels, as 
Browning himself ın later days confessed, that’ “my own friend Alfred 
“over the sea” had not quite fulfilled the promise of early days 
Domett was not really “Waring” Bnilliant and many-sided as his 
nature undoubtedly was, the explanation may perhaps be found ın 
what he said of himself —“my salad was not properly mixed” 
Arnould never laid claim to the genius he and Browning so freely 


* As a matter of fact, Miss Barrett was born in 1806, and was aged forty when 
she married, Browning, born 1n 1812, was thirty-four j 

țt Examination of Mr Barretts will at Somerset House, shows that immediately 
after the marriage, which took place at the Embassy in Paris, Mr Barrett added a 
codicil from which all mention of his son Alfred was omitted 
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attributed to ther truly lovable and handsome frend With all his 

delightful humour and his brillant powers as a raconteur, Arnould 
felt ‘almost from the moment when he first entered upon his legal 
studies that he was best fitted for the judicial bench And as a judge 
he shone During his ten years at Bombay there were but three 
appeals from his judgments, and in all three cases his decisions were 
upheld. He was deeply mterested in the natives, and they in him 

They kept his birthday by presenting one another with sweetmeats, 
and when he left they founded ın his name a scholarship for the study 
of Hindu and Mahommedan law One of his judgments “was regarded 
“as a triumph by the younger and reforming party ” of one of the 
more umportant Hindu sects This was the decision after a trial of 
‘twenty-six days ın the case of the Maharaj, delivered on April 21st, 

1862 — : i 


It 1s not a question of theology which has been before us ıt iS a 

‘question of morality The prmaple for which the defendant and his 

witnesses have been contending 1s simply this that WHAT IS MORALLY 

WRONG CANNOT BE THEOLOGICALLY RIGHT That when practices 

which sap the very foundations of morality, which mvolve a violation 

; of the eternal and immutable laws of nght, are established in the name 

and under the sanction of religion, they ought for the common welfare 

of society, and in the interests of humanıy itself, to be publicly 
denounced and exposed 


The passage from which these sentences are taken was circulated by 
the people of Bombay, printed on a leaflet ın letters of gold, 


W HALL GRIFFIN 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


URING the last twenty years histomnans have shown an 
increasing tendency to specialise over short periods, and even 

to cohfine their attention to some particular phase of a period The 
mass of historical material has become so vast, and the problems 
involved so complex, that probably no serious student will ever again 
attempt to write history on a large scale in the manner of the older 
historians, embracing many centuries of annals Thus, while we have 
a continuous stream of menographs and biographies, the only 
attempts at a comprehensive history of modern times are those made 
on the co-operative principle by a body of experts writing on their own 
special subjects This 1s the plan adopted in the Cambridge Modern 
History, and also, with less minute sub-division, in the new “ History 
“of England” which is bemg published by Messrs Methuen, under the 
editorship of Professor C W Oman This work, winch will cover the 
whole range of English history from the earhest times, will be 
completed m sıx volumes, each being written by a specialist on the 
period treated If the whole can be judged from the one volume 
already publshed—“England under the Stuarts,” by Mr G M 
Trevelyan—the series will take a very high place ım modern historical 
literature Mr Trevelyan has already shown us, m his “Age of 
“Wychf,” that he has mherited in no small measure the historical gifts 
of his distinguished relatives With a wide knowledge of authorities 
and a firm grasp of underlying principles he combines a power of vivid 
presentment and a singularly attractive style, lucid, flowing and pointed 
with antithesis, though never to excess There ıs a vitality in hus 
narrative that holds the attention on-’every page, yet it 15 informed 
throughout with the “quiet seriousness ” of the philosophic student 
who 3s probing for the roots of the present m the past, and knows that 
they may often be found in obscure and apparently trivial events No 
historian now living has made a happier compromise between the 
philosophy and the pageantry of bistory One feels that the author 
is primarily concerned ın tracing tendencies and forces which produced 
definite results in a later age, and that events are presented not so 
much for their own sakes as for tht ideas which underlie them Yet 
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he 1s not above making the events interesting in themselves To 
borrow a happy phrase from Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr Trevelyan “infuses 
“into the body of history the lıfe-blood of humanity ” 

` Mr Trevelyan devotes his opening chapters to a brilliant study of 
the social, economic and religious conditions of Enghsh hfe in the 
reigns of the early Stuarts He finds httle outward change in the 
` years 1603-40 Broadly speaking, ıt was still tae England created by 
the Elhzabethans There was a deep change of temper, due to 
political events, but “in society, ın economics, in the religious convic- 
“tions of the people, it 1s difficult to name any great differences 
“between the England of Shakespeare and‘ the England of Pym” 
Among the social characteristics of the times upon which the historian 
dwells, as having an important bearing on the coming struggle between 
King and Parhament, is the good feeling that existed between the 
upper and middlé classes This may be attnbuted to two causes— 
the mixture of the classes in the schools, and the custom, which still 
largely obtained, of the gentry apprenticing their younger sons to 
commerce Many of the sons of leading county families were sent 
first to the village school and afterwards to the grammar school of the 
neighbourmg market town “There, sitting on the bench with the 
“cleverest sons of farmers and townspeople, the young gentlemen 
“Jearnt many thmgs more useful to the future of the country than the 
“aristocratic tone and exclusive ideas of a modern public school In 
“this way the middle and upper classes came to understand each 
“other, with great mutual advantage, and the gentry were fitted to 
“take part in municipal, magisterial and Parhamentary life” It would 
be difficult to over-estimate the influence on the political development 
of England exercised by the cadets of the landed gentry, who were 
sent from the hall and the manor house to the city counter, and who 
helped to build up a trading class such as no other country possessed 


When we read of the proud spirit in which the shopkeepers of 
London claimed to be heard in Church and State and faced the 
royal soldiers ın street riot and on battlefield, ıt must be remembered 
that there was a leaven among them of the sons of gentlemen 
brought up in the country-side The English townsfolk were in 
blood and <emper, a blend of the two classes Accordingly, the 
squires regarded neighbouring cities, where they watched their sons 
rising to wealth and fame, with none of that jealousy which in other 
Jands divided a nobility, proud in arms, from a rival plutocracy of 
pure burgher blood If such a feud had existed in England, the 
Civil War, however begun, would have resolved itself into a strife 
between town and country, from which the Prince would have 
emerged, as from the revolt of the Spanish commoners and the 
Knights’ War in Germany, an umpire with powers supreme 


Mr Trevelyan 1s, I think, at his best in dealing with the constitu- 
tional struggle between Charles I -and Parliament, and ın his treatment 
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of the period of the revolutionary Government He never loses sight 
of the essential fact that tae origins of the conflict are to be found in 
the clash of religious even more than political ideas “On the 
“relations of the monarchy to Puritanism depended not only the 
“religion, but, by a coincidence of time, the liberties and institutions 
“of the Enghsh, and the future supremacy of our race in the Westem 
“Hemisphere” Had James I followed the policy of Ehzabeth, and 
afforded the Puritans a measure of toleration instead of making them 
by persecution a sect in religion and a party in folitics, the history of 
England might have been very different But the country was not 
left long ın doubt as to the new king’s attitude towards Puritanism 
His policy, in this as in other matters, was largely inspired by personal 
prejudice and passion On many points he was xot out of sympathy 
with the Puritans, he was a Calvinist who cared little for ntual In 
the beginning of his reign he summoned both Bishops and Puntan 
divines to the Hampton Court Conference to consider the possibility 
of compromise between them Unfortunately the Puritan spokesman, 
Dr Reynolds, used the word “Synod,” and at this word, “redolent to 
“James of the daily humilations of his youth among the rude 
“lieutenants of Knox,” his anger burst out in an uncontrolled tirade 
“If you aim at a Scottish Presbytery,” he cned, “:t agreeth as well 
“with a monarchy as God and the Devil If this be all your party 
“has to say, I will make them conform themselves, or else will harry 
“them out of the land” ‘With this he dismissed the assembly “In 
“two minutes,” as Gardiner says, “he had sealed his own fate and that 
“of England for ever” 

It was left for the son to reap what the father had sown, and, under 
the influence of the Sigh Church party, to bring the religious persecu- 
tion toa head What that persecution meant mzy be seen in the fact 
that “many thousand religious refugees of all classes abandoned good 
“prospects and loved homes ir England to camp out between the shore 
“of a lonely ocean and forests swarming with savage tnbes” Laud, 
as Mr Trevelyan says, “was the founder of Anglo-Saxon supremacy 
“in the new world” As early as 1620 the May Flower pilgrims had 
shown the way, and between the years 1628 and 1640 more than 
20,000 Englishmen fled to this new home to escape Laud’s persecution 
There ıs no more stnking illustration ın all histcry of the mysterious 
workings of human destiny 


If chance had directed the course of rel:gious strife differently 
New England would not have been peoplec by our race 
Economic emigration from Great Britain in the nineteenth century, 
if it had then turned to the West at all, would not have found it 
ready preparec with Anglo-Saxon institutions. In the new folk- 
wanderings of all peoples, nations and languages, which ın North 
America to-day are preparing the future of the world, English speech 
and in some sort English ideas dnd customs have become the mould 
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into which the outpourings of all Europe are cast year by year to 
dissolve, mingle and be transformed, because far back ın a more 
quiet spot of space and time, William Laud determined that the 
village Churches of England should have a seemly service How 
can we praise or blame him? Love or hate of Laud and of what - 
he purposed, pales before the gigantic hopes and fears of all who 
contemplate what he has accomplished 


When we come to the outbreak of the First Civil War, Mr 
Trevelyan brings out clearly a fact that 1s not always recognised. It 
was a war waged by two minorities in the midst of a nation for the 
most part adverse to war “When Edgehill was fought, not half the 
“nation, nor half even of the gentry, had been induced to support the 
“war whether for King or Parlament” There was an immense 
difficulty ın recruiting for either side, even by help of the press-gang 
It was not, hke the French Revolution, a war of classes, but a war of 
ideas “Hence, there was a nobler speculative enthusiasm among the 
“chiefs and their followers, but less readiness to fight among the 
“masses of the population, than ın other contests that have torn great 
“nations” <A large proportion of the peasantry remained neutral to 
the end, and as the war dragged on, with its constant plundering and 
assessments, their want of enthusiasm developed into a positive hatred 
of both sides This indifference of the bulk of the population would, 
in any circumstances, have made the establishment of a democratic 
government extremely difficult, and not even an Ol:ver Cromwell 
could make a permanent settlement with the second-rate politicians 
of the Long Parlament In their hour of triumph they did not under- 
stand that if they were to establish their sovereignty, they must 
concilate their defeated foes Anglicanism was prosciibed, the 
estates of the Royalists were compounded, even the Independents 
in their own army were persecuted, and ıt was proposed to disband 
the bulk of the New Model without the payment of its arrears Finally, 
the last chance of a successful settlement was thrown away by the 
execution of the King 


The deed was done against the wish of many even of the 
Independents and Republicans, it outraged beyond hope of recon- 
ciliation the two parties in the State who were strong in numbers 
and ın conservative tradition, the Presbyterians and the Cavaliers , 
and ıt alienated the great mass of men who had no party at all. 
Thus, the Republicans, at the outset of their career, made it 
impossible for themselves ever to appeal in free election to the 
people whom they had called to sovereignty Their own fall, 
involving the fall of democracy and of religious toleration, became, 
therefore, necessary to the re-establishment of Parliamentary rule. 
The worship of birth, of pageantry, of title , the artistocratic claim 
to administrative power, the excessive influence of the large land- 


owner and of inherited wealth, the mean admiration of mean 
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things, which has ever since the Restoration been at the root of 
the worst evils of English Society—all these gained a fresh life and 
popularity by the deed that was meant to strike them dead for ever 


I have left no room for detailed notice of Mr Trevelyan’ S 
illuminating survey /of the Restoration period and the reign of James 
‘II By comparison, the chapters on the reigns of Wiliam III and 
Queen Anne seem ‘scarcely adequate The political’ and socal 
developments under these sovereigns are too umportant to be dealt 
with so summarily in a history of this calibre Nomunally, of course, 
these reigns belong to the Stuart period, but im reality they form an 
epoch in themselves, marking the opening of a new chapter in English 
history, in which Religious Toleration was for the first tme set up 
as a constitutional prinaple, and the supremecy of Parliamentary 
government was permanently secured. Mr Trevelyan’s treatment of 
this part of his subject is excellent so far as ıt goes, but he 1s obviously 
hampered by lack of space At least another fift ty pages were wanted 
to give these: fruitful years their right proportion to the rest of the 
survey But it would bé ungrateful to close so admirable a book with 
a note of criticism In its gnp of vital issues, its enthusiasm for lofty 
ideals, its sober judgment of men and events, and its charm of literary 
style, Mr Trevelyan’s work 1s worthy of a place beside J R Green’s 
“Short History of the English People” 

A book that ıs worth reading ın connection with Mr Trevelyan’s 
chapter on James II ıs “The Adventures of King James II of 
“England,” by the author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby ” (Long- 
mans and Co) The authoris a Roman Catholic, but his work, though 
not wholly free from special pleading, is something more than a study 
in whitewash As he points out, James 1s too often judged entirely 
by his actions as a king, though his reign covers less than four of the 
sixty-eight years of his life The author's purpose ın this volume has 
been to construct a personal hfe of James that touches as little as 
possible upon the historical and political aspects of his career, while 
bringing out his good qualities as sailor and soldier, and as a civil 
official The wedak spot of the work as a study of character ıs that 
the author does not consider James sufficiently as King, thus falling 
into the very error, though in the opposite extreme, of which he 
complains in other cntics But his book is both mteresting and 
valuable for the hght ıt throws on James's early life and on his 
adventures before and after his brief reign Abbot Gasquet con- 
tributes an mtroduction in which he discusses James’s conversion to 
Rome and his religous hfe and polity 


ae * + xw 


By her “Life of Honoré de Balzac,” recently published by Mr John 
Murray, Miss Mary F Sandars very successfully fills a gap that has 
long been felt ın hterary biography Criticism of the “Comédie 
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“Humaine” is plentiful, and there are several volumes of personal 
reminiscences and gossip about the author , but hitherto nò satisfactory 
Life has been published: in English or French In English we have 
Mr Fredenck Wedmore’s excellent little volume in the “Great 
“Writers” Senes, but this is largely occupied with literary criticism, 
and was written before the appearance of the “Lettres a Etrangère,” 
the chief source for a Life of Balzac The present biographer has made 
skilful use of these letters in unravelling the tangled skein of the great 
novelist’s life, and in throwing light upon his mysterious personality 
She has also had access to the Vicomte de Lovenjoul’s unique 
collection of Balzac documents, and her volume is very welcome in the 
absence of the complete and exhaustive biography that the Vicomte 
alone could write 

Balzac’s life is as full of interest, both tragic and comic, as any novel 
that came from his pen, but ıt ıs a hfe that presents many blanks 
to the biographer His money affairs were rather more complicated than 
Dumas’, and though the mysterious disappearances that puzzled his 
cogtemporaries are now partially accounted for by the publication of 
his letters to Madame Hanska, there 1s still much that ıs hidden Nor 
can we ever be sure, in studying his character, that we have the real 
Balzac, for there are so many real Balzacs, and all of them abnormal 


-Though a born poseur, he was probably sincere when he wrote in his 


letters “I have the most singular character I know I study myself 
“as I might study another person, and I possess, shut up in my five feet 
“eight inches, all the incoherences, all the contrasts possible In 
“short, learned or ignorant, full of talent or absurd, nothing astonishes 
‘me more than myself I end by believing that I am only an 
“instrument played on by circumstances” His extraordinary ver- 
satility of mind was always causing the most unexpected developments 
He haid the power of “throwing himself with the utmost keenness into 

“many absolutely dissimilar and imcongruous enterprises at the same 

“time,” and the ease with which he passed from one to another gives 
an impression of instability of character which 1s not confirmed by 
other facts in his life Like many a genius, on one side of his nature 
he never grew up, and to the end he was a child at heart His 
biographer has many amusing anecdotes to tell of his worldly 
simplicity, and of his fantastic schemes for bécoming rich Of these 
schemes he always had one or more on hand, worked out with a 
business-like detail that deceived others besides himself At one time 
he thought that a fortune might be made by extracting silver from 
the refuse of the old Roman silver-mines in Sardinia, at another, he 
saw a Clear profit of 490,000 francs a year in growing pineapples in 
his little garden at Les Jardies, and ıt was with difficulty that he was 
persuaded not to hire a shop for their sale till the next year, when the 
pineapples would have had time to grow The possibility of making 
fabulous sums of money was seldom out of his thoughts, not from 
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sordid motives, but because great wealth was necessary to his con- 
ception of a happy life, and because he was never free from the burden 
of debt And amidst all mis distractions he was toiling at his 
“ Comédie Humaine ” as surely no writer has ever toiled before or since 
Miss Sandars gives a very enteftainmg account of Balzac’s house at 
Les Jardies, where the pineapples did not come fiom This house 
was built from his own plans, and at a crisis in his affairs when other 
men would have been thinking of compounding with their creditors 
It stood on a slippery hull, and owing to the extremely steep slope 
the visitor entered by the top_floor and made his way down instead of 
up Ihe interior decoration was never finished, although Balzac*had 
designed a scheme of the utmost magnificence, and for years legends 
such as the following were still scrawled onthe bare stucco “Here is 
“a veneering of Parian marble ,” “ Here 1s a ceiling painted by Eugéne 
“Delacroix” But the grear feature was the garden, which Balzac had 
planned with loving care He had intended having the rarest trees 
and shrubs transplanted from Paris in the autumn The gardeners 
worked for months, trying to prop up the steep, slippery slope, and 
to form little terraces on which something might be grown With the 
slightest rain, down came these terraces, and the propping had to 
begin again : 
e Occasionally even Balzac came to the end of his equanimity The 
y wall which separated his property from that of the neighbour below 
him, was a continual anxiety In spite of all possible precautions 
it tumbled down conszantly It was decided that the angle 
at which the wall hac been built was not sufficiently acute The 
error was rectified, and there were general reyoicings and congratula 
tions, but the next day it rammed, and in the evening news was 
brought to Balzac that the whole structure had toppled -over, and 
was reposing in ruins in h.s neighbours garden This was serious, 
as the neighbour promptly sent in an enormous bill for damages 
done to his carrots and turnips , and it was probably on this occasion 
that Balzac wrote in March, 1839, a despairing letter to Madame 
Cariaud, containing the words “To you, siste: of my soul, I can 
confide my greatest secrets, I am now in the midst of terrible 
misery Ali the walls of Les Jardies have fallen down through the 


fault of the builder, who did not make any foundations” No 
builder, however, managed to effect the feat of making this 
è unfortunate wall stand upright, and ın the end, to allow ıt to come 


down ın peace and comfort whenever ıt felt so disposed, Balzac 
bought the strip of his neighbour’s land which bordered ıt, and after 

that, ceased to feel anguish at its vagaries 
Balzac is a striking example of a late development of hte:ary gemus 
In youth, and even in early manhood, ıt seemed almost impossible for 
him to find words for the ideas that crowded into his brain , and his 
first attempts at composition were complete failures (One remembers 
that Hazlitt’s case was very similar)’ Even when Balzac realised that 
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he could not wnite verse, and began to write novels, ıt was long before 
he gave any indications of his future powers It says miuch for his 
courage and determination that he struggled on through all 
discouragement, and refused to be turned from his purpose From 
the first his power of contmuous labour was prodigious When ın the 
full swing of composition, he usually worked for fifteen hours out of 
the twenty-four, but he would frequently sit up all mght for a week 
at a time Muss Sandars mentions one occasion when he ıs said to 
have worked thirty nights without going to bed, but it 1s incredible 
The wonder 1s, not that he died prematurely, but that he lived so long, 
1etaining his full powers to the end His death, at the age of 51— 
barely four months after the disillusion of his marrage with Madame 
Hanska, whom he had loved and waited for so long—is one of the most 
pathetic ın literary history Though knowing his dangerous condition, 
Balzac still hoped to add a few more stones to the edifice of the 
“Comédie Humaine,” and had calculated that he would be able in six 
months to accomplish his task 


Could the doctor promise him that length of tıme? There was 
no answer to this searching question, but a shake of the head from 
the pitying doctor ‘‘Ah,I see quite well that you will not allow 
me six months... Well, at any rate, you will at least give me six 
weeks? Six weeks with fever ıs an eternity. Hours are like days 

and then the nights are not lost” Again the doctor shook 

his head, and Balzac once more lowered his claims for a vestige of 

life. “I have courage to submit,” he said proudly, “but six days 

. .. you will certainly give me that?” Balzac pleaded pathetic- 

ally, almost as though he thought his interlocutor could grant the 

boon of longer life if he willed to do so š The doctor 

_ managed to_tell his patient that everything must be done to-day, 

because ın all probability to-morrow would not exist for him, and 

Balzac cried with horror, “I have then only six hours!” fell back on 
his pillows, and spoke no more 


Miss Sandars has made no attempt to add to the criticism of Balzac’s 
novels, her purpose being merely to portray the man himself, and 
to sketch as correctly as may be the romantic story of his hfe She 
15 to be congratulated on the successful accomplishment of a difficult 
tdsk 

Messrs Dent—whose edition of Balzac, translated by Miss Ellen 
Marmiage, under the editorship of Prof Samtsbury, ıs the only repre- 
sentative English edition of the great novelist—have just published a 
volume of “Contes Choisis de Balzac,” with an Introduction by M 
Paul Bourget The selection includes “Le Chef-d’ceuvre Inconnu,” 
“Ta Grande Bretéche,” and other of Balzac’s best short stories This 
volume 1s the: first of a series called “Les Classiques Français,” which 
will be printed m England. It is an mteresting experiment that 
deserves success and, ın these days when everyone 1s supposed to be 
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able to read French,’ should command ıt Two other volumes have 
already appeared—“Atala, René, et Le Dernier Abencérage,” by 
Chateaubnand, and “Paul et Virginie,” by Bernardin St Pierre 
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Under the title, “England, a Naton Bemg the Papers of the 
“Patnot’s Club,” Mr Bnmley Johnson publishes a volume of essays 
that deserve to be widely read. They are the work of a group of 
young Liberal writers who have combined in an attempt to outline the 
principles that should inspire the next Liberal Government, and to 
unfold a policy of internal reform dealing with the social and economic 
problems of the day The book trenches too closely on subjects of 
political controversy for me to deal with it at any length in these 
notes, but I can at least recommend it as a stimulating and suggestive 
contribution towards the solution of those questions One need not 
agree with everything in these papers to be moved by the enthusiasm 
and the lotty ideals that inspire therr authors They are, moreover, a 
sign of the times—a man:festation of the new spit of which Mr 
Masterman wrote in a recent number of this REvVIEw* It ıs difficult 
to imagine the publication of this volume a few years ago, for in it 
the Little-Englander speaks with no uncertam voice, and there 1s none 
to rebuke him It 1s no good calling a man by an opprobrious term 
when the crowd is no longer with you, and the man himself regards 
the term as a complunent “It were better to lay down sling and 
stone, and try to understand him 

Mr G K Chesterton, in the opening essay, has made his position 
very clear He cannot be an Imperialist because he was born a patriot, 
and the spirit of Impenalism is antagonistic to the spirit of patriotism 
He loves his native land too much to sacrifice it to the needs of 
Empne Impenahsm, he maintains, is merely a form of cosmopohtan- 
ism Spintually, a healthy man demands neither cosmopolhitanism nor 
Empire, but something which may be called Nationalism “He ~ 
“Gemands a particular relation to some homogeneous community of 
“manageable and imaginable suze, large enough to mspire Ins 
“reverence by its hold on History, small enough to inspire his affection 
“by its hold on himself” Two of the most valuable papers—* The 
“Enghsh City,” by Mr Masterman, and “The English Countryside,” 
by Mr R C K Ensor—deal, from different standpomts, with one of 
the worst features of modern English hfe the divorce of the great 
- majonty of Enghshmen from the sonl of their native country On this 
subject Mr Chesterton also has something to say — 


It is characteristic of this vast bewilderment which we call world- 
politics that it so constantly leaves out of account the most important 
matters even in its own, line For mstance, it perpetually tells us 
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that the English race has a talent for colonisation, and adjures ıt to 
find fresh continents and fresh islands ın the seas of sunset or dawn 
Yet there 1s one island that the English could colonise most easily, 
and which they are not permitted to colonise—England In 
England alone, among all modern countries, the English are 1m- 
prisoned between hedges and driven along rights-of-way England 
does not belong to them at all, belongs to them far less than the 
Transvaal before the war belonged to the Uitlanders And it 1s in 
the main that very class whose immense and absurd estates make 
impossible the colonisation of England which urges the English 
people to colonise something else, preferably something on the 
other side of the world ‘These owners very naturally desire what 
they call a spirited foreign and colomial policy They desire that 
every lonely old theocratical state from the Transvaal to Thibet 
should be invaded by the English, for all these enterprises put off 
the dreadful day when the English shall invade England 


An instructive study of the conditions of English village life, by 
Mr P H Mann, will be found among the “Sociological Papers,” 
published for the newly-founded Sociological Society by Messrs 
Macmillan Ths ıs a valuable and interesting volume, containing the 
transactions of the Society during its first year of work Besides Mr 
Mann’s paper on “Life m an Agricultural Village,” we have here 
Mr James Bryce’s inaugural address, Mr Francis Galton’s paper on . 
“Eugenics”, an address on “Civics,” in which Professor Patrick 
Geddes discusses the principle of civic development as a science, with 
special reference to his recommendations for the expenditure of the 
half-milhon of money recently given by Mr Carnegie for the improve- 
ment of Dunfermline , and, among other papers, one by Dr E Wester- 
marck on “Woman in Primitive Civilisation” A feature of special 
interest 1s the full report of the discussions which followed the reading 
of some of the papers Thus, the subject of civic development 1s 
discussed by, amongst others, Mr Charles Booth, Mr Walter Crane, 
Professor Baldwin Brown, and Mr Ebenezer Howaid 
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THE AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY OF 
GERMANY. 


OR about thirty years British agnculture has been steadily 
F losing ground, and the consequences to egriculturists and to 
those whose means are invested ın agricultural property have been 
disastrous The total loss of capital invested ın agriculture which has 
taken place since 1874, owing to the decay of our rural industries, 
has been estimated to amount to the colossal sum of about 
% 1,000,000,000 , but it seems likely that the estimate is too low and 
that the total loss is about twice as large as the whole amount of our 
National Debt Some people are of opimion thet the further decay 
of our agriculture may be stopped by cheap freights, co-operation, etc , 
but others, and they are the vast majority, frankly despair of our rural 
industries In fact, most British statesmen, politicians, political 
economists and publicists declare that the destruction of our rural 
industnes was inevitable, and the axiom has been lard down that a 
European State cannot possibly, on its limited and over-crowded 
territory, pursue agriculture at a profit, because ıt cannot compete with 
the United States, Argentina, etc, where good land ıs cheap and 
exceedingly plentiful It has become a conviction with most English- 
men that a European State cannot possess at the same tıme flourishing 
manufacturing and prosperous rural industries, and the industrial back- 
wardness of France, Holland, Denmark, countries where agriculture 1s 
prosperous, appears to confirm this theory But as Belgium and 
Germany possess, side by side, both highly-developed manufacturing 
industries and a flounshmg agriculture, that theory appears to be 
untenable Therefore it 1s worth while to investigate whether the 
agricultural prosperity of Germany, our chief industrial competitor, 
1s real or apparent, ephemeral or hkely to last, harmful or helpful to 
her manufacturing efficiency , and it is clear chat if Germany can make 
her rural industries pay, Great Britain, which is far more favoured by 
nature for the successful pursuit of agriculture, should certainly be 
able to do better than Germany 

Compared with Great Britain, Germany possesses a poor soil, an 
unfavourable geographical position and structure, and an inferior 
chmate, her wimter being long afd very severe Her transport 
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facilities for carrying agricultural produce by land and water were 
formerly quite insufficient, and even now her agricultural produce has 
to be carried for hundreds of miles inland to the markets, whilst 
British fields are everywhere within easy reach of the sea and of cheap 
transport Even to-day German agriculture has to battle with long 
distances In East Prussia and Pomerama, for imstance, there are 
agricultural districts which lie twenty miles from the nearest railway 
station - The rural labour of Germany also was, and probably 1s stull, 
inferior to that of Great Britam A century ago the German peasants 
were serfs, serfdom lingered in places until the middle of the 
Igth century; and even now the mdependence of the peasantry is in 
many parts of Germany more theoretical than real Therefore 
Germany’s rural pepulation was, and in certain parts of Germany ıs 
still, obstinately and stupidly conservatwwe When Frederick the 
Great distributed clover-seed to the peasantry, they refused to sow 
it When ordered to sow the seed, the peasants boiled it first in 
order to prevent it from sprouting, when given seed potatoes, they 
boiled the seed potatoes before putting them in the ground 

Owing to the poverty of the soil, the inclemency of the climate, 
long distances, the difficulties of transport and the backwardness and 
poverty of her rural population, agriculture m Germany was extremely 
primitive when it was highly successful and prosperous in this country. 
Some decades ago prices for corn and meat were exceedingly low in 
Germany , cattle were kept chiefly for ploughing and for manure, and 
were largely fed on straw Agricultural Germany used to bear an 
aspect similar to that of agricultural Russia of to-day However, for 
forty or fifty years past, the rural mdustnes of Germany have 
continually progressed, and they have even piogressed during the last 
decades when Great Britain has suffered from agricultural depression 

Between 1875 and 1900, 2,691,428 acres which were under cereals 
and 755,255 acres which were under green crops have ın this country 
gone out of cultivation, and nothing but grass grows now where the 
plough used to work But, notwithstanding the great increase of 
pastures, the number of live stock in this country has, during that 
ume, mcreased by barely 10 per cent If we now turn from this dismal 
picture of decay to Germany we find that, dunng the most trying 
period for our agriculture, the agricultural area of Germany, measured 
in hectares, has grown as follows — 


Corn Crops Green Crops Gardens Grass-Lands 
1883 » 15,723,070 6,700,600 415,950 3,336,830 
1803 75,992,120 7,018,120 472,620 2,700,350 
1900 . 70,050,999 7,437,790 482,790 2,285,740 


From the foregoing figures we see that durng a period when, in 
Great Britain, an enormous area which was under the plough was 
abandoned to grass, the area under grass in Germany has shrunk by 
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no less than one-third, because that portion has been taken under 
the plough and has been converted into fields But not only has 
the acreage of fields on which cereals and vegetables are grown been 
considerably increased in Germany, but at the same time agricultural 
processes have been so greatly improved that each acre of agricultural 
land produces now very much more than it used to produce in former 
times This fact ıs apparent from the following table, which gives 
the yield per hectare of ground in kilogrammes :— 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Potatoes Hay 
1893 1,670 1,490 1,480 1,070 13410 2,2 30 
1898 1,849 1,520 1,730 1,690 11,920 4,380 
1903 1,970 1,050 1,950 1,840 13,250 4,450 


From the foregoing tables ıt appears that the agricultural area of 
Germany has been considerably extended, and that the produce per 
acre has been enormously increased At the same time the live 
stock of Germany has astomshingly multiplied notwithstanding the 
great shrinkage of grass-lands The following figuies give a record 
of the fluctuation in the numbers of live stock — 


Horses Cattle. ~ heep Pigs 
1373 3:352,231 15,776,702 24,999,406 7,124,088 
1883 3:522,545 15,786,764 19,189,715 9,206,195 
1892 3,830,256 17,555,694 13,580,612 12,174,288 
1897 4,038,485 18,490,772 10,866,772 14,274,557 
1000 . 4,184,099 19,001,106 0,672,143 16,758,436 


From the foregoing table we see that whilst British live stock, 
owing to the enormous increase of the area under giass, has increased 
by only about 10 per cent, the horses of Germany have increased by 
about 25 per cent, the cattle by about 20 per cent, and the pigs by 
no less than 130 per cent, notwithstanding the Cecrease of pasture- 
land in Germany It ıs true that at the same time the number of 
sheep has declined by more than 15,000,000, largely owing to the 
shrinkage of pasture-land which was turned into fields , but this 
shrinkage ıs not so serious as it seems In Germany two pigs 
represent about the same value as do five sheep Consequently, the 
9,500,000 pigs which have been added represent almost double the 
value of the 15,000,000 sheep which have been lost ` 

At the live stock census of 1873 the anımals kept in Germany 
were not valued, but when we compare the years 1883 and 1900, we 
find that the value of the live stock has msen from £278,845,000 ın 
1883 to £383,920,00c in 1900 Durme that short period, the value 
of the German live stock has therefore increased by 4£106,075,000, 
or by about 40 per cent, an amount which js equal to one-sixth of 
our National Debt, and which would buy an overwhelming fleet of 
eighty first-class battleships - 
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The total area of Germany is about 70 per cent greater than that 
of Great Britain, and as the population of Germany 1s about 50 per 
cent larger than is that of this country, Great Britain 1s not much more 
densely populated than is Germany, and both countries may fairly be 
compared by size and population with regard to agriculture We find 
that both per square mile of territory and per thousand of population 
there are more horses and more cattle in Germany than there are ın 
Great Britain Besides, there are five times more pigs m that country than 
there are in Great Bntam Only in sheep this country has a great 
advantage over Germany, but this 1s not an advantage for which 
German agriculturists will envy us Sheep require to be kept in 
the open—that ıs, on grass-land Hence, only waste-lands in the 
interior of Australia and of Argentina, but not valuable agricultural 
land in populous parts of Europe and in the immediate vicinity of 
their natural markets, are considered ın Germany proper for rearing 
sheep The soil of Germany 1s thought to be too valuable to seive 
as prairie-land 

How severely the value of agricultural land has fallen ın this 
country, and how rumously low 1s the price of land, 1s too well known 
to require description In Germany, also, agricultural land has fallen 
in value, but in that country the decline has been so very small as to 
appear almost trifling The rent of domains per hectare has changed 
between 1890 and 1899 as follows — 


1890—I 1899 
Komesberg , 2448 Marks . 2254 Marks 
Posen aeea O02 j . 1889 » J 
Breslau . we se AO y za ALZS 3 
Hanover .. . « 5659 » 3 , 007 y 
Cassel-Wiesbaden . 4856 ž » 4823 » 


Magdeburg (īst class soil) 91 80 i . 9063 » 


The districts given are thoroughly representative of all parts of 
agricultural Germany, and it appears from the foregoing table that, 
whilst the value of land, as measured by the rent of the domains, has 
shghtly fallen in a number of cases, it has shehtly risen in others 
Consequently, it would seem that the complaints of the German 
agrarians as to the ruin of Germany’s agriculture are hardly justified 

If we now look into the remuneration of rural labour in Germany 
we find that between 1873 and 1892 agricultural day wages have 
changed as follows — 


1873 1892 
Saxony i 161 Marks 230 Marks 
Rhine Province 7s <4 : 200 ,, 
Westphalia a 186 % 
Pomerania 162 ,y 183, 


East Prussia I4 » si I 50 
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In examiming the foregoing table, ıt should be remembered that 
agricultural labourers receive almost universally, ın addition to their 
money wages, a participation in the harvest and other payments in 
the shape of agricultural produce, etc On an average, agricultural 
wages have risen by about 25 per cent between 1873 and 1892, and 
they have risen by another 25 per cent since the latter year Conse- 
quently, it ıs clear that the prosperity of German agriculture ıs not 
due, as some assert, to the stationarimess of rural wages 

If a German agriculturist fails, his lands are sold by public auction 
The statistics of such forced! sales, therefore, give a good mdication 
of the real position of German agriculture The number of forced 
sales has, since 1886, declined as follows, in Prussia — 


1886—7 ; 2,979 holdings 
1880—90 2,014 g 
I 892—3 . 2,299 ” 
1895—6 ‘ 1,834 ‘3 


1898—9 ee ; I,2IO » 


On an average, not one holding out of every sıx hundred ıs yearly 
sold by public auction, and ıt should be noted that, on an average, 
nine-tenths of these sales take place in Eastern Germany, where 
peculiar agricultural conditions prevail which will be described: in the 
course of this article, and that three-quarters of the holdings sold 
consist of very large farms and estates from one hundred and twenty- 
five acres upwards Forced sales are exceedingly rare in the middle 
and west of Germany, and especially in the case of small and medium- 
sized farms 

How exceedingly profitable agriculture ıs in Germany may be seen 
by comparing it with that of Great Britain If we make such a 
comparison, we find not only that there 1s proportionately more live . 
stock in Germany than ın this country, but also that the area under 
corn-crops, potatoes, etc, 1s six times greater in that country than ın 
Great Britan, and that the rural industries of Germany afford a hvel- 
hood to a rural population which ıs between four and five times 
greater than it 1s in this country. 

We shall now proceed to enquire why Germany, with a poor soil, 
an unfavourable climate, bad geographical conditions and a somewhat 
intractable peasantry possesses a prosperous and vigorously expanding 
agriculture, whilst Great Britain, which possesses a better soil, a better 
chmate, a better geographical position, a more open-minded and 
progressive rural population and better markets, and which had a far 
better start and far more capital, 1s rapidly decaying 

If a man takes a railway trip through the British Islands, and looks 
frequently out of the window, he will notice chiefly grass-fields, which 
cover 60 per cent of the agricultural area of the United Kingdom, 
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but he will rarely see cereals growing If he takes a railway journey 
through Germany, he will see chiefly cereals, which in that country 
take up more than 60 per cent of the agncultural ground The 
proportion of grass-lands ın Germany ıs no greater than ıs the propor- 
tion of oat-fields ın Great Britain In other words, pastures are met 
with as rarely in Germany as oat-fields are in this country 

The following important table shows how agricultural land 1s 
owned in Germany, and therefore gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
distribution of agricultural land in that country in the year 1895 — 


Percentage 
Number of Total size of Average size of total 
holdings holdings of holdings agricultural 
acres acres area 
Up to 2% acres . 2520,132 2,020,002 114 acres 25 
2% to 5 acres . . 707,235 2,404,507 3 acres 31 
5 to 12% acres .. 1,016,318 8,214,960 8 acres IOI 
1214 to 25 acres . 605,814 10,584,140 1714 acres 13 
25 to 50 acres .... 392,990 13.720,537 35 acres 169 
50 to 125 acres . 230,043 17,783,077 70 acres 218 
125 to 250 acres 42,124 6,891,515 165 acres 85 
250 to 1,250 acres 20,881 11,500,648 550 acres 14.4. 
1,250 and more 4,180 7,018,855 1,700 acres 97 


Thus, ın the whole of Germany there were in 1895 5,558,317 
agricultural properties, and the average size of these properties was about 
fifteen acres of agriculturalland Itisremarkable that there were no less 
than 3,236,367 individual holdings of an average size of three acres and 
under On the other hand, it should be observed that by far the 
greater part of the agricultural soil of Germany—viz, 71 per cent of 
the total, was owned by agriculturists who cultivated more than 25 
acres, and 84 per cent by men who owned more than 12% acres 
Congequently, it is apparent that German agricultural land 
is chiefly exploited, not by small peasants, as 1s so often asserted 
in this country, but by peasant farmers who possess substantial 
properties 

The difference in the size of the individual holdings appears to bring 
with it a stinking difference in the way in which these are cultivated 
Germany may be divided into two agricultural spheres, the eastern 
part and the central and western part The East of Germany 1s flat, 
sandy and somewhat thinly populated It 1s insufficiently opened by 
waterways and railways, and land 1s chiefly ın the hands of aristocratic 
owners who possess large, and sometimes huge, estates In the 
middle and the West of Germany the country is broken, the soil is 
more fruitful, the population ıs denser, manufactures prevail, markets 
are near at hand, waterways and railways are plentiful, and land is 
chiefly held by small farmers and peasants who, as a rule, work on 
freehold land Of the properties*below five acres, 652 per cent are 
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freehold, of those from five acres to fifty acres, 882 are freehold, 
of those from 50 to 280 acres, 92 per cent are freehold, of those above 
250 acres 804 are freehold It therefore appears that the proportion 
of freehold land 1s smallest among the very small and among the very 
large proprietors Of the properties of medium size, which cover the 
greater part of agricultural Germany, the proportion of freehold land 
is largest, and more than go per cent. of the ground of medium-sized 
agricultural establishments consists of freehold properties’ 

The small agriculturists of Germany produce, on the whole, larger 
harvests per acre than do the large landowners who cultivate their 
fields with hired labour Largely owing to this difference, the middle 
and the West of Germany are chiefly devoted to high culture In 
the East of Germany, where the large landowners sit, we find poor 
fields, less thorough cultivation and smaller crops East Germany 
thus resembles Great Britain not only ın this, that the land 1s in the 
hands of a few large owners, who like to enjoy themselves in town and 
who leave the supervision of their estates to their paid underlings, but 
in the fact that in those districts the raising of live stock 1s more 
developed than is the cultivation of the son Nevertheless, we 
discover the surprising fact that the small landowners in the middle 
and the West of Germany are not only more efficient in agriculture, 
but also ın stock-raising, for the ‘small agriculturists raise on their 
holdings far more horses, cattle and pigs per acre than do the large 
proprietors in the East The German live stock, per 250 acres of 
ground, 1s distributed as follows between large and small agriculturists. 


On Properties from On Properties from 
5 to 50 acres, 50 acres and more 
16 horses II horses 
147 cattle 37 cattle 
242 pigs i 20 pigs 


In Germany, one head of cattle 1s considered to be equal in value to 
two-thirds of a horse or to four pigs If we now reduce the live stock 
kept on the farms of the two types given, to “pig-units,” 1f such a word 
may be coined, we find that the owners of fifty and more acres raise 
only 227 pig-units on the same quantity of ground on which smaller 
farmers raise 915 pig-units In other words, on an area of the same 
size small agricultunsts raise a little more than four times more live 
stock than 1s raised by the bigger landowners 

The followmg somewhat more detailed figures give a most 
interesting picture of the greatly varymg density of the live stock 
population on farms of different ses They show that small holdings 
are most favourable for raising pigs, that middle-sized properties are 
most suitable for raising cattle and horses, and that large properties are 
least suitable for raising live stock, excepting the comparatively value- 
less sheep In Germany, one pig 4s estimated to be equal in value to 
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two and a half sheep, as has already been mentioned, and the average 
number of animals per 250 acres of ground 1s as follows — 


size of Holding Horses Cattle Pigs Sheep 
Below 2% acres nea. 45 670 289 6 451 
2% to 5 acres fue way "53 874 II2I 202 
5 to 1214 acres ; . 69 85 3 712 14.9 
12% to 50 acres ig, 116 64.1 43 3 193 _ 
50 to 125 acres . 300 497 296 33 7 
125 to 250 acres . IIQ 404 20 I 400 
250 to 1,250 acres 89 28 5 130 697 
1,250 and more acres. ... 75 200 89 O17 


From the foregoing tables ıt appears that the large holdings of 
Germany are unfavourable to the thorough pursuit of agriculture and 
to efficiency in cattle-raising as well But here, as in other things, Zes 
extrémes se touchent. If holdings become too small, animals can 
neither be raised nor be employed ın the fields, spade work becomes 
necessary and human labour has to take the place of anımal labour or 
machine labour, a process which, m Europe, 1s opposed to true 
economy The fact that small holdings are for this reason 
uneconomical appears clearly from the following figures, which give 
the average number of animals used for work per 250 acres :— 


Size of Holding Horses. Cattle. 
Below 5 acres ae S 23 
5 to 50 acres ar e. we ey CO I0 
50 and mcre acres ne e 30 3 


Evidently, the very small peasant cannot always avail himself of 
animal labour on his tiny holdirig, owing to poverty, lack of accommo- 
dation or lack of fodder Therefore, we find that the man who owns 
less than five acres uses, on an average, one-third of the horse-power 
which is employed on properties of larger size The very small 
cultivator makes, however, a greater use of cattle for pulling his 
plough than does the owner of a medium-sized farm, and his only cow 
has not infrequently to labour ın the fields The large landowner, on 
the other hand, appears not to make the fullest use of amimal power, 
for we find from the foregoing figures that he employs a smaller 
number of horses and cattle for work than does the smaller cultivator. 

It might be expected that the large German landowners, who use 
less animal power for cultivation than do the small farmers, would 
be easily first ın the use of labour-saving, steam-driven machinery 
This appears not to be the case, for we find that the smallest number 
of steam-driven agricultural machines 1s used in the province of East 
Prussia, where huge estates are common, whilst the largest number of 
machines is employed in the province of Saxony, where middle-sized 
and small holdings prevail The fact that labour-saving machinery is 
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more used on medium-sized than on large properties 1s clearly brought 
out in the following figures, which relate to those two provinces — 


Steam Seed Steam 
Bs SH Casting Manure 
ougns oe _ Machines Distributors. 
Saxony 428 31,323 554 929 
East Prussia I7 823 1,265 578 


The difference between the quantity of machinery used ın purely 
agricultural East Prussia, with its huge estates, and that used in 
chiefly industrial Saxony, with its small agnculturists and independent 
peasants ıs startlmg, and this difference in the manner of cultivation 
goes far to explain why the German agranans East of the Elbe loudly 
complain about agricultural depression, whilst the peasants West of 
the Elbe appear to be doing very well If we now look into the 
indebtedness of the agricultural soil in.Germany, we find the following 
astonishing variations — 


EAST GERMANY | CENTRAL GERMANY 


Magdeburg 2282 per cent 
Merseburg 27 82 per cent 
Erfurt 2340 per cent. 


Konigsberg. 509 per cent 
Gumbinnen 4858 per cent 
Dantzic.  . 5511 per cent 
Marienwerder 5568 per cent 





WEST GERMANY 


Cologne... =i . 1794 per cent 
Treves S" ; 1583 per cent 
Aıx-la-Chapelle rá 1332 per cent 


The foregoing table ıs based on carefully compiled official estimates, 
and the thoroughly representatıve figures used are taken from the 
ofhcial hand-book of the agrarian party From this table it appears 
that the agricultural mdebtedness of the soil 1s dangerously large in 
the East of Germany, medium-sized 11 the centre of the country and 
small in the West of Getmany This curious difference anses from 
the fact that in the East of Germany huge estates preponderate, 
whilst ın the centre middle-sized properties and in the West small 
holdings prevail The large German landowner in Pomerania and 
East Prussia, who bears a well-known name, can easily borrow from 
banks and other mstitutions at a reasonable rate of interest, and he 
does so freely and somewhat indiscreetly Hence his estates are 
encumbered with debts up to the hilt The medium-sized and some- 
what obscure agriculturist in Middle Germany cannot so easily raise 
money on his land, and’ he has to apply to the private investor for a 
loan Lastly, the small cultivators who prevail in the Rhenish province, 
where, owing to the use of the Code Napoleon and the French law of 
succession, the land has been divided and sub-divided ın equal parts 
among the children so often that imdividual holdings have become 
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very small, find ıt almost impossible to raise money on their freehold 
properties at any price In Great Britain, such small landowners and 
peasants would find no difficulty in raismg money on their land, for local 
usurers would prosper on the ignorance, the improvidence or the 
inexperience of the small cultivators to whom they would lend money 
at 30, 50 or more percent But the paternal Government of Germany 
is sensible enough not to allow usurers to prey upon the ignorant or 
foolish producers Usury 1s as good as non-existent m Germany, 
owing to most stringent usury laws Consequently, if the German 
cultivator cannot raise money at low rates (up to 6 per cent), and on 
fair security, he cannot borrow money at all This disability 1s, no 
doubt, occasionally inconvement to individuals, but from the point of 
view of truly national economy it seems a lesser evil to suppress the 
usurers altogether than to allow them to become prosperous by 
relentlessly exploiting the poor, the weak and the foolish 

Whist the large estates suffer from the superfluity of land and the 
extravagance of their owners, who, ın their turn, suffer from a super- 
fluity of leisure, the very small peasants’ properties suffer from Jack of 
capital and from lack of labour-saving anımal and machine power 
For these reasons, inefficient cultivation 1s common on both the largest 
and the smallest agricultural properties Therefore land passes from 
the hands of very small peasants and of very large landowners into 
the hands of townsmen, and in the end the former freeholders are 
replaced by agricultural leaseholders and labourers For these reasons 
we find that men who work less than five acres have only 05 2 per cent 
of freehold land, and that the men who cultivate more than 250 acres 
have only 804 per cent of the whole land, whilst the agriculturists 
who possess medium properties have more than 9o per cent of freehold 

On properties measuring from 5 to 250 acres are found the 
substantial peasants and peasant-farmers who are the backbone of 
Germany’s agriculture Nuine-tenths of their fields are freehold land 
Ther land belongs to them and their descendants for ever These 
peasant proprietors usually cultivate their holdings with the assistance 
of their families The men do the hard work in the fields, the women 
look after the cattle, and the children help at harvest-time, when the 
rural schools close ın order to enable the small peasants to get the 
assistance of their youngsters for picking up potatoes, gathering 
sheaves, picking fruit, etc Each member of the peasant’s family 
works with love and earnestness, not, for a daily wage, but for himself, 
with the sense and pride of property and of absolute ownership 
Where holdings are so large that outside assistance 1s required, farm- 
servants or labourers are hired who, as a rule, live with the peasants 
They form part of the peasant’s family, and work under the constant 
supervision of the owner Consequently, an agricultural labourer 1s 
certain to do far more work on a peasant’s farm in Westphalia, under 
the eye of the master and owner`of the farm, than on a big estate in 
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Pomerania under the supervision of paid stewards and inspectors who 
strut or mde about in a leisurely fashion, who become lazy in their 
comfortable and easy posts, and who, half the tıme, think of therr 
private affairs’ The well-to-do peasant ıs thrifty, robust, healthy and 
contented, whilst the small peasant who has but a few acres works 
himself to death, owing to lack of land, lack of capital and lack of 
labour-saving anımal and machine power. 

Some distinguished British politicians and statesmen have recom- 
mended the subdivision of the agricultural land of Great Britain, which 
policy has been summed up in the cry, © Three acres and a cow” “Three 
“acres and a cow” may, perhaps, be a good electioneering cry, but ıt 
Is not a good policy Although life with three acres and a cow may 
appear most idyllic to the townsman, who takes his armchair as a coign 
of vantage, ıt is the reverse of idyllic fom the countryman’s point of 
view If the policy of “three acres and a cow” should ever be carried 
out in Great Brita, it would lead, no doubt, to a resettlement of the 
people on the land But ıt seems hardly desirable that the proletanat 
of the slums of our congested towns should, by an ill-considered but 
well-meaning policy, at a huge cost to the nation, be dumped into the 
country and be transformed mto an equally wretched and miserable 
proletanat of the country Besides, such an artificially-created country 
proletariat could not be made to stop A cloud of usurers would 
descend on the country, and the British stage peasants, after having 
eaten their cow, would as rapidly as pessible raise enough money on 
their three acres to buy a ticket for the United States or for Canada, 
and the British country districts would be left more desolate and more 
unproductive than before Such an experiment would certainly end 
in failure and ın an enormous loss of national capital 

What Great Britain requires for the salvation of her agriculture 1s, 
in the first place, the gradual creation of a substantial peasant class, 
who work with their own hands on freehold agricultural properties of 
moderate size In every business a certain fixity of conditions 1s 
required ın order to make it attractive to men who are willing to work 
Where that fixity of conditions 1s lacking, a calculation of risks and 
chances 1s impossible, and business ıs turned into speculation If the 
peasant has no land of his own, but has to pay rent, his heart 1s not 
in his work and cannot be in his work The improvements which he 
undertakes may eventually benefit the landlord His rent will, in bad 
seasons, be so unbearably high as to run him, 4n good seasons ıt will 
be so low as to allow him to sub-let his land ata profit Hence, 
agriculture under a tenant system lacks stability and secuiity The 
farmer will be turned into a speculator but not into a cultivator 

Politicians who are insufficiently acquainted with the real conditions 
of agriculture may, of course, devise an elaborate system for the fair 
and automatic adjustment of rents and for securing the cultivators at 
the end of their tenure the fruit of {heir labour by making enactments 
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which are to ensure these ends But such a system which may look 
very excellent on paper would hardly work ın practice In the first 
place, such a system would be too complicated to make ıt intelligible 
and attractive to the average countryman In the second place, 
a huge and costly official machinery would have to be created, and the 
peasant would, ın the end, have to pay for that mediating and adjusting 
service, which would be chiefly productive of dissatisfaction and much 
costly litigation Therefore, a freehold peasantry must be created, 
and it could be created out of our greatly reduced army of rural 
labourers Only then will Great Brita have again a sturdy, 
prosperous and contented yeomanry as of old 

The creation of peasant freeholders should be accompanied by 
legislation abolishing the necessity of enclosing agricultural properties 
with hedges, fences, etc Our hedges give, no doubt, a peculiar 
charm to the landscape and are therefore dear to the town dweller, 
but they constitute a very onerous burden for all agniculturists The 
expense of planting a hedge and of keeping ıt ın order year ın year 
out 1s very great Besides, the agnicultural ground which 1s wasted 
through hedges is not only the strip on which the hedge grows, for as 
it ıs difficult to go close to the hedge with plough and harrow, two 
additional strips cn both sides of every hedge around every 
enclosed field remain unproductive Thus hedges and fences cause 
a great unnecessary expense and waste, which would be much 
increased if, through the creation of small holdings, hedges had 
to be multiphed Surely, in Great Britain, as in most other 
‘European countries, boundary stones at the corners of every field, 
together with carefvully-kept local registers of rural properties, should 
suffice to show the limits of individual holdings, and should make our 
wasteful and primitive method of enclosing unnecessary. No doubt 
the fall of the hedges would diminish the picturesqueness of the 
country, but their fall would immediately and very greatly enhance 
the value of our agricultural soil, and the army of men who now, 
every year, clip the hedges, may turn their hands from useless to 
. productive labour 

In most countries of Europe the peasants were formerly landless serfs 
who had to be hberated and to be enabled to acquire land of their 
own by gradual payments spread over a number of years Germany 
did this a century ago, and Great Britain will have to do likewise, for 
the continuance of the impossible tenant system means the extinction 
of our agnculture If we wish to possess again flourishing rural 
industries, we must begin at the base and must first of all abolish the 
present system of land tenure, and replace it by a system of freehold 
properties We must begin by giving to our agriculture a stable, safe 
and permanent basis If the cultivator has ground of his own under 
his feet, he will love and cherish it Otherwise, he will desert the 
country without a regret, and either emigrate or come to reside in the 
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slums (Landowners will find it to their interest gradually to sell 
their land instead of letting ıt to cultivators under a system which 
greatly benefits a host of unproductive and useless middlemen, such 
as solicitors, stewards, managers, rent-collectors, bailiffs, etc, whom 
landlords and tenants have to keep at a large expense to themselves 

British farmers complain loudly of the msufficient number of rural 
labourers, and the lack of agricultural workers ıs so great in this 
country that at harvest-tıme swarms of town loafers, of casual labourers 
and of out-of-works migrate from the slums to the country, and these 
men are employed by the farmers, notwithstanding their utter unsuit- 
ability In Germany also the army of agricultural labourers has been 
shrinking during the last two decades, but by no means to such an 
extent as in this country At the census of 1882 there were 5,763,970 
tural labourers, male and female, in Germany, but at the census of 
1895 only 5,445,924 agricultural ‘hands were counted That iS, a 
decrease of 318,046 hands, or of about 5 36 per cent, has taken place 
during thirteen years This decrease 1s quite insignificant if compared 
with the rapid exodus of the rural labourer which thas taken place in 
this country The slight decrease m the number of rural labourers 
in Germany ıs partly due to the fact that machine power has largely 
supplanted man-power and animal-power in German agriculture 
In Prussia alone the power of machinery used ın agniculture has nsen 
from 24,000 horse-power in 1879 to 133,000 horse-power ın 1897, and 
at present the horse-power available for agriculture in Germany should 
amount at least to 250,000 At first sight ıt seems almost incredible 
that almost five and a half milion men and women should be available 
as farm-hands in Germany, in view of the fact that the manufacturing 
industries are most flourishing in that country, that town wages are 
far higher than country wages, that the attractions of town are as 
enticing ın Germany as they are over here, and that all farm labourers 
make a lengthy acquaintance with town life when serving as soldiers in 
garrison towns Consequently, it ıs worth noting why the country 
population remains almost stationary in industnal Germany 

Two classes of agricultural workers have to be considered—farm 
servants, who are engaged for a lengthy term, and day labourers 
The huge army of farm servants, male and female, 1s composed of 
the sons and daughters of small peasants, who send their children into 
service partly in order that they may earn a living, partly in order 
that they may learn improved methods on the larger farms The 
male farm servants expect to come, in course of time, into the freehold 
property of, their parents, and therefore refuse to sacrifice a certam 
livelihood ın the country to an uncertain one in the towns, whilst the 
female farm servants naturally wish to work near their home and their 
friends The day labourers also are partly the children of small 
peasants, and they refuse to leave the country in which they have a 
substantial stake, partly are they peasant proprietors with properties 
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of their own, which are so small that they have to accept some outside 
work in order to make alıvıng The following most interesting table 
gives a clear picture of the different status of agricultural day labourers. 
in the East and ın the West of Germany — 


Agricultural Agricultural 
EASTERN GERMANY Day Labourers Day Labourers 
with Land | without Land 
East Prussia 12,935 154,777 
West Prussia 13,578 117,027 
Pomerania 14,475 111,457 
Agricultural Agricultural 
WESTERN GERMANY Day Labourers Day Labourers 
with Land. without Land. 
Rhenish Province 28,866 38,411 
Hesse-Nassau ‘ 12,172 15,744 
Westphalia ic is 15,828 16,425 


‘ From the foregoing figures we see that the landless labourers, the 
agricultural proletariat, form, in the East of Germany, as they do in 
Great Britain, the overwhelming majority of agricultural hands, for 
in that part of Germany hardly one labourer out of ten has land of 
his own On the other hand, m the Western provinces the day 
labourers who own land and those who do not own land are about 
equal in numbers In the Eastern provinces, where huge estates. 
owned by noblemen are to be found, the day labourers are considered 
by the lord of the manor merely as two-legged cattle, and they are 
only too often treated as such Therefore, the whole interest of these 
landless labourers hes in their daily wages, exactly as it does with 
British rural labourers, and they leave the country for the town in 
order “to better themselves,” without hesitation and without regret, as 
do our own agricultural hands Therefore 1t comes about that in the 
East of Germany, where agriculture bears some resemblance to that 
of this country, the cry of lack of labour on the part of the farmers 1s 
just as loud and as bitter as ıt is in Great Bntam, and there also the 
owners of the big estates complain that the labourers take no interest 
in ther work The lack of rural labour both in the East of Germany 
and m Great Britan sprmgs evidently from the same cause the 
landlessness of the rural labourer 

The great proprietors ın the East of Germany, instead of settling 
their men on the land with cottages and land of their own, have had 
the incredible heartlessness and hardihood to propose and to clamour 
for legislation restricting the freedom of migration for rural labourers 
In the West of Germany, where middle-sized, small and very small 
farms are mixed, the scarcity of rural labour appears to be much less in 
evidence Happily for the employers of agricultural labour in 
Germany, the 1ural wages paid in Austria, Hungary and Russia are 
so low that every year an army of from 200,000 to 400,000 rural 
labourers flock from Poland and Galicia into Germany These 
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temporary immigrants supply the needful labour at the most critical 
time of the year, exactly as do the Itahan labourers who yearly 
migrate for a time in hundreds of thousands into France, Switzerland 
and even Argentina It would seem dangerous for German 
agriculture to rely to too large an extent on such temporary assistance, 
and Germany will do well to make the acquisition of land as easy as 
possible for those of her rural labourers who at present are without 
land 

British agriculture has the alternative either of creating a large 
number of peasant profrietors-and peasant labourers, or of occupying 
our slum-dwellers in constantly growing numbers, who of course may 
be reinforced by temporary immigrants from abroad If Bntish 
freeholders are not created in large numbers and rapidly, our agrıcul- 
tural work will have to be done by foreigners The British 
population, the rich men excluded, will almost exclusively live-in town 
and the national physique will still further deteriorate 

The foregoing remarks show that the possession of freehold land 1s 
not only most important to the farmer as an inducement to do his 
best, but that it 1s also of great importance inasmuch as ıt attaches 
rural labour to the soul. 

On the model of British agriculture the present prosperity of the 
agriculture of Germany and France was founded, incredible as ıt 
may seem if we compare the agricultural position of those countnes 
with ours at the present day Between 1798 and 1804, Albrecht 
Thaer published his celebrated work, “Introduction to the Knowledge 
“of Enghsh Agnculture,” in three volumes, and he followed it by a 
work in four volumes, entitled “The Fundamental Principles of 
“ Agriculture,” which was also based cn his study of our rural industries 
These books became the German agriculturist’s Bible, honours were 
showered upon Thaer during his lifetime, and life-sized statues ın 
marble and in bronze of the man who introduced British agricultural 
methods into Germany may now be found ın Celle, in Leipzig and in 
Berlin Later on, Wilhelm Hamm’s book, .“The Agricultural 
“Implements and Machines of England,” which was published in 1845 
in Brunswick, exerted almost as great an influence as did Thaer’s 
wnitings in Anglicising German agricultural methods 

Great Britain was the pioneer not only ın empinc methods of 
cultivation and in the introduction of improved machinery, but also 
in making scientific experiments in matters agricultural Through 
the munificence of Sir John Lawes, the experimental station of 
Rothamsted, was founded ın 1840, and only eleven years later 
Germany followed our example by opening an experimental station in 
Mockern, near Leipsic But whilst Great Britain opened her second 
experimental station more than thirty years after the creation of the 
Rothamsted establishment, Germany opened station after station in 
rapid succession In 1856, two experimental stations were opened at 
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Bonn and at Breslau, ın 1857 three experimental stations arose m 
Gottingen, Dahme and Munich, in 1858 another institution was 
created in Insterburg, and at the present moment theze exist no less 
than seventy expezimental stations, all over Germany, where, by 
constant research and practical investigation, scientific agriculture 1s 
advanced, seeds and manures are tested, etc, etc Great Britain, after 
having been the first and the foremost nation in applying science to 
agriculture, has now become the last. 

Whilst Germany imitated this country ın many respects, she struck 
out a line of her own by the work of Justus von Liebig That great 
chemist published, in 1840, his celebrated work, “Organic Chemistry 
“Applied to Agriculture and Physiology,” which has proved revolu- 
tionary in Germany’s agriculture If Liebig had hved in Great 
Brita, his work ‘would have benefited only the far-seeing few, 
because our high officials would have rgmained indifferent to his 
discoveries, even if they had understood ther value They would 
have left their exploitation and fruztion to unaided private initiative 
But the German Governments took care that the brilhant discovenes 
of von Liebig should prove beneficial to the whole nation Chemical 
investigation and tuition was promoted and spread by the liberal aid 
of the Governments which opened chemical] laboratories and created 
chairs of Chemistry throughout Germany Thus the chemical 
industry of Germany has become the foremost in the world, and it has 
proved of incalculable help to Germany's agriculture 

The greatest chemists were, and are still, Frenchmen and English- 
men Nevertheless, Germany has the foremost chemical industry, 
not because she possesses the greatest chemists, but because she has 
an enormous number of working chemists and an orgamisation which 
favours the exploitation of chemical and other inventions throughout 
the whole of the Empire 

When the German chemists produced sugar from beetroots, the 
West Indian planters laughed at the “chemical sugar,” but at present 
the German sugar industry stands supreme in the world, perhaps less 
because of the bounties which the Government granted ıt than 
because of the improvements which the German chemists have 
gradually effected both in agriculture and ın the utilisation of the roots 
How marvellously the German sugar industry has improved with 
the assistance of the chemist may be seen from the substantal 
increase ın the percentage yield of sugar, which has gradually been 
effected How great and how continuous this improvement has been 
and how greatly the production of sugar has increased.at the same 
time may be seen from the following figures — 


Percentage of Raw Sugar Production of Sugar 
extracted from Beet in Germany. 
1875—6 860 per cent 358,048 tons 


» 
IQOO—I 18 86 per cent 1,970,000 tons 
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Without the marvellous improvement in the percentage of sugar 
extracted, the sugar production of Germany would certainly not have 
grown six-fold within twenty-five years and be now the largest in the 
world At present, the German raw sugar factories employ about 
100,000 men during part of the year, whilst about 650,000 men are 
occupied in growing the roots, which represent a value of about 
412,500,000 The Sugar extracted ıs worth about 420,000,000 per 
annum, of which half ıs exported, and probably about £15,000,000 per 
annum are spent in wages in the sugar industry The tops of the 
roots are locally used for fodder, and the residue of the roots, from 
which the sugar has been extracted, ıs dned and sold for fodder 
which can be preserved through the whole year, and which represents 
a value of about £2,000,000 Thus,-the German chemists have, with 
the liberal assistance of the Government, artificially created this 
enotmous and most valuable additional crop 

British education is, unfortunately, more ornamental than useful 
Therefore, the most valuable schools of practical agriculture are sadly 
lacking in this country, whilst Greek is still compulsory at the 
Universities In Prussia alone there are nine agricultural Haigh 
Schools, where about 2,500 pupils are trained by 202 teachers 
According to the latest return, these high schools were attended by 
1,852 German students and by no less than 569 foreigners Evidently, 
these courses are very popular not only with German agriculturists 
who, by the by, are very foolish not to keep their knowledge for them- 
selves The State aids these high scnools with grants of £40,860 per 
annum Besides these are 202 ambulant lecturers provided by the 
State, who teach scientific agriculture. Furthermore, there are in 
Germany 269 other agncultural schools with 1,803 teachers and 1 5,811 
pupus, and facilities are provided in every direction for spreading the 
scientific knowledge of agriculture farand wide Many teachers ın rural 
elementary schools voluntarily study agriculture in the high schools in 
order to be able to teach some useful and valuable things to the country 
children and their parents The Prussian Ministry of Agriculture 
spends yearly about £200,000 on agricultural education in all its 
branches, and the sum total spent by all the German Governments and 
local authorities in this direction must amount to about £ 500,000 

Co-operation for agricultural purposes first sprang up in this country, 
but owing to the indifference of the State co-operation among farmers 
has not spread far in Great Bntain However, the lack of co-operation 
among British agriculturists is due not only to the indifference of the 
State and the insularity ef our habits, but also to the fact that every 
rural property 1s enclosed by a fence or a hedge in England, and by 
stone walls in Ireland and Scotland Not only are these hedges 
unnecessary and exceedingly wasteful, as has already been mentioned, 
but they form at the same time a most effective barrier to progress, 
inter-communication and co-operaton A farmer does not hke to 
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look over another man’s fence, and he does not hke his neighbour to 
look into his fields In Germany, in Fiance, in Austria-Hungary, in 
Switzerland, and in other countries matters are different Boundary 
stones deeply sunk mto the ground show the limits, of individual 
properties, and farmers do not work each for himself behind the screen 
of ahedge Cultivators in Germany and elsewhere constantly observe 
one another, freely talk to one another and often take their meals 
together on the boundary between their fields Observations are thus 
continually exchanged, and a community of interest 1s established 
Thus German agriculturists are drawn to one another through the 
absence of artificial obstructions, whilst British farmers shut one 
another out and are apt to look on their neighbours with suspicion. 
Aided by the State and by the communities, co-operation among the 
German agniculturists has developed with ever-mcreasing rapidity In 
1890 there were in Germany 3,000 co-operative agricultural societies 
In rgor there were no less than 15,034 societies 1n existence Of these, 
10,487 were credit societies, 1,294 were societies for co-operative 
buying and selling, 2,047 were co-operative dairy societies, 198 
societies dealt with milk, and 1,008 co-operative associations were 
devoted to varous purposes How vast the number of these 
societies 1s ın Germany may be seen from the fact that there 1s now 
on an average one co-operative society for every three hundred 
individual holdings There are numerous associations for building 
dykes against floods, for developing irigation, for draining fields, 
drying swamps, acquiring bulls and stallions for breeding purposes, 
milling and stormg grain, effectmg insurance, etc, and in 
consequence small and poor farmers may have the use of steam- 
ploughs, threshing-machines, etc, at most moderate rates Thus a 
comparatively small quantity of expensive agricultural machinery 1s 
made to do service to huge numbers of peasants, much capital is saved 
and small cultivators receive all the advantages which otherwise are 
only withm the reach of wealthy landowners The State and local 
bodies assist ın the forming of such associations, and often provide 
funds Two or three small and poor local bodies agree to buy on 
joint account certain expensive machinery, and hire it out by the day, 
whilst the State, or mdividual provinces, undertakes larger works for 
the benefit of agriculture, such as the draining of the extensive marshes 
near the coasts of the Baltic and of the North Sea. 

Whilst agricultural co-operation ın Germany 1s a powerful factor in 
the economic life of the nation, it figures in this country chiefly in 
the speeches of politicians, who very often have a somewhat hazy idea 
of the meaning of co-operation Though not a few Parliamentarians 
glibly recommend co-operation as a panacea for all the ills from which 
agriculture ıs suffering, they do nothing practical to further that move- 
ment After all, ıt 1s easier to give good advice than to act It 1s 
true that the co-operative movement has made some headway ım 
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Ireland, but whilst co-operative societies count by many thousands in 
Germany, they count only by a few hundreds in this country 

Ihe whole of the agricultural population of Germany ıs organised 
in enormous political associations, Farmers’ Associations and 
Peasants’ Societies, which have abort a milhon members Through 
these large associations the agricultural interest of Germany 
exercises some considerable influence ın the Impenal Parliament and 
m the various local Parhaments of Germany, whilst in England, the 
classical land of political organisation, agriculture ıs politically 
inarticulate, and, therefore, neglected, an unknown factor, a plaything 
and a victim of the political parties and the local authorities, 
without a friend, without an advocate, and without a champion 

Had ıt not been for the powerful comb:nation of all the agriculturists 
and for the determined agitation ot their representatives ın Parliament, 
the rural industries of Germany would certainly not have obtained the 
powerful fiscal protection which they will enjoy under the new tanff 
The moderate protective tariff on all agricultural products which has 
prevailed so far ın Germany has been a great blessing to Germany’s 
agriculture, and appears not to ave done any harm to her 
manufacturing mdustnes, which have marvellously developed at the 
same time But, whether the high and apparently exaggerated duties 
‘on agricultural products of the new tariff will be beneficial or harmful 
to industrial Germany remains to be seen Est modus in rebus 

It 1s true that the wholesale prices of food are higher in Germany 
than they are in Great Britain, but ıt by no means follows that the 
retail prices, which alone are of importance to the consumer, are also 
higher in that country In Germany the consumer buys agricultural 
produce directly from the producer There are huge markets in all 
German towns, and even in the very largest, and there the peasants from 
the surrounding distncts will be found offermg their produce for sale. 
The charges made for the use of these markets ıs either purely 
nominal or nil In Great Britain, where similar markets are known 
only in out-of-the-way places, the working-man cannot buy agricultural 
products from the farmer, but has to purchase them from a shopman 
who, in turn, receives his goods from a wholesale dealer Therefore, 
it 1s not the Bmntish farmer only who has to maintain a host of 
unnecessary middlemen, as has already been shown The British 
consumer also has to maintam an army of middlemen, which does not 
exist in Germany, anc which need not exist in this country In 
Germany, no thrifty housewife would dream of buying her vegetables, 
her fruit, her poultry, her eggs, her butter, etc, at a shop She goes 
to the market for her supply In this country, she has to go to the 
shops, unless the shopman “calls for orders,” and as the turnover of 
the average greengrocer is very small, and as the goods are easily 
perishable, the shopman has to charge two, three or four times the 
price which the producer receives + Therefore, vegetables and fruit, 
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which are a luxury in this country, are the poor man’s food in 
Germany. 

In the biggest towns of Great Britain, and at the seaports where 
foreign agricultural produce arrives in huge quantities and has to 
be sold quickly, food is cheap—often cheaper than it is in the 
country In Germany, on the other hand, where duties on imported 
food are levied on arrival at the harbours, food ıs much cheaper ın the 
country districts where it 1s raised Hamburg, the German Liverpool, 
is the most expensive town ın Germany Famulies ın reduced circum- 
stances ın Germany migrate to the country for cheapness, whilst people 
living in the country districts of Great Britain often find ıt cheaper to 
get their agricultural produce from London Our towns have grown 
out of all proportion, not only because the chances of finding employ- 
ment for labour and relief for the destitute are greater ın the towns 
and because we have no peasant propnietors, but also because food 1s 
cheaper in town than it 1s in the country 

That agricultural products are cheaper ın London than they are in 
the country ıs most unnatural and most unfortunate. This artificial 
cheapness ıs an additional cause of the ruin of our agriculture If we 
look at wholesale prices, food 1s so cheap in Great Britain that agricul- 
ture, which in selling its produce receives only the wholesale price, 
cannot be carried: on with a profit, but 1f we look at the retail prices, 
we find the same products to be so dear, owing to the exactions of the 
middleman, that this country compares unfavourably with Germany 
with regard to the price of food The hosts of middlemen have 
spoiled the market for our ruralindustries Hence, the rural industries 
should strive to bring producers and consumers together, and to 
eliminate those crowds of unproductive and unnecessary middlemen, 
who flourish whilst our rural industries decay 

Our agriculture suffers not only from the exactions of the go- 
between, but also from outrageously high transport charges In 
Germany agricultural produce has to travel enormous distances by 
rail, and ıt can be carried cheaply In Great Britain where, owing to 
the size and happy configuration of the country, agricultural products 
need travel only trifling distances over land in order to be brought to 
the large towns, railway carriage, even in bulk, ıs so dear as often to 
make it prohibitive to farmers Our railways are even allowed to 
exact far more from the reduced British farmer than they charge to 
the State-protected and prosperous foreign agriculturists Therefore 
it comes that American. Australian and Continental fruit can be sold 
in London at a profit, whilst English fruit often rots on the trees not 
far from town, for our railways choose to charge freight-rates 
which make it impossible for the British farmer to sell his 
produce at a profit in the nearest and most natural market Thus, 
foreign producers receive a greater bounty from the British railway 
companies ın the shape of preferential railway rates than they receive 
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from their own Governments in the shape of fiscal protection Such 
is the blessing of so-called free competition among our railways. It 
is scandalous that our railways may thus help to foster foreign rural 
industries and to kill our own, and it ıs a disgrace that no British 
statesman has so far had the courage to abolish the crying abuse of 
differential rates favouring the foreigner which exist in no country 
except Great Britain 

Whilst the German peasants travel fourth-class at about a farthing 
a mile, and are allowed to take into the carnages, which are specially 
built for that purpose, huge baskets full of produce which are carned 
free of charge, British railway charges are so high, even for carrying 
large quantities of farm produce, that every night long strings of carts 
may be seen carrying agricultural produce from the country into 
London and other big towns Only in that country which was the 
pioneer in railway transport, the railways are allowed to extort from 
the countrymen freight charges which even now make the medieval 
form of transport the cheaper one In that country which, after 
Belgium, possesses the densest railway net in the world, droves of 
cattle and flocks of sheep may be seen walking from Scotland to 
London, whilst in Germany cattle transport by road 1s almost unknown 
In our congested towns, millions of poor are crying for cheap food, 
and in our deserted and reduced couniry districts hundreds of thousands 
of impoverished farmers are crying for town prices for their vegetables, 
their meat, their fruit, etc Yet the bitter cry of country and town 
remains unheard Consumers and producers cannot meet because our 
railway companies stand between the two and forbid it by exacting a 
ruinous toll in the form of railway rates which are without a parallel 
in the world Englshmen who have travelled in France, Italy or 
Spain have bitterly complained of the octroi duties which are charged 
on every basketful of food which ıs brought mto the towns, but no 
octro1 duty charged abroad 1s as high, as arbitrary, as vexatious and as 
destructive as that exacted by our railway companies from British 
farm produce Nowhere in Europe, Belgium excepted, is the natural 
distance between town and country smaller than in Great Britain, but 
nowhere 1n the world 1s the artificial distance between town and country 
greater than in the United Kingdom owing to the selfish and openly 
anti-national policy of our railways which have callously destroyed 
important industries, and have made it almost impossible for town 
and country to exchange their natural products in a natural manner 

We have of late heard much of the deterioration of the national 
physique, and it cannot be doubted that the sturdy English race of 
former times 1s becoming almost extinct, and 1s being replaced by a 
puny, stunted, sickly, sterile, narrow-chested, weak-boned, short- 
sighted and rotten-toothed race German economists, German 
statisticians and German generals have from time to time drawn 
attention to the physical deterforation of the population which 
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takes place in the large German towns, and have made 
comparisons by means of the statistics of births and deaths, 
the recruiting tables for town and country, etc, from which ıt 1s 
apparent that the birth-rate in the German towns ıs rapidly falling, 
and that townsmen in Germany are physically detenorating and 
becoming sterile. Therefore, Bismarck refused to let Germany become 
a purely industrial State like England, and he fostered the rural 
industries of Germany directly and' indirectly, in every way, so as to 
preserve the physical strength and health of the nation, which, after 
all, 1s 1ts most valuable asset Whilst our birth-rate 1s rapidly falling 
and ıs almost the lowest in Europe, the proportionate increase of the 
German population 1s becoming greater from year to year, and ıs now 
the greatest ın Europe Whilst the cry of physical degeneration 1s 
on everybody’s lips in this country, no similar complaints are raised 
in Germany, and the fact that the rapid increase of her population ıs 
not accompanied by a falling-off of the national physique 1s attributed 
by German statesmen to her prosperous agriculture 

The foregoing short sketch shows why Germany, who has a poor 
soil, an unfavourable climate, an unfortunate geographical position and 
structure, and a somewhat dull-minded country population, possesses 
a powerful, flourishing and expanding agriculture, whilst Great Britain, 
who has the most fruitful soil in Northern Europe, a mild and equable 
chmate, a most favourable geographical position and structure, an 
enterprising and energetic population and a great agricultural past, 
has rural industries which have been decaying for three decades This 
article shows that the ills from which our rural industries are suffering 
are curable, but they can only be cured by a man of action and of 
determination, who 1s backed by a Government which 1s willing to 
lead Before all, the powerful agncultural interest must strive to gain 
power by combination It must form a solid phalanx and must assert 
its claims with energy in Parliament and before the local authorities, 
which only too often tax and worry agriculturists out of existence. 
If the agncultural interest remains politically formless, shapeless, 
voiceless and inert, ız will continue neglected If ıt 1s united in mind 
and united in purpose, the great political leader will be forthcoming 
who will make the cause of agriculture his own, and who 1s prepared 
to create conditions which will make our rural industries powerful 
and prosperous beyond precedent Our latent agricultural resources 
are probably unparalleled ın Europe, and Great Britain may again 
become the envy and the model of all European nations by the 
unrivalled excellence and the unrivalled prosperity of her agriculture 
But much hard work will have to be done to achieve stich a result, 
which 1s worthy of a great statesman’s ambition, for he who re-creates. 
our agriculture will regenerate Great Britain 


N O ELTZBACHER 


THE PARALYSIS OF RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 


RUSSIA RESEMBLES A BOLOGNA PHIAL. 


OVERNMENT in Russia has ceased to exist, and the Tsardom 
itself 1s crumbling away Seemingly stronger than any 
European Cabinet a twelvemonth ago, ıt 1s hardly more than a memory 
to-day Russia’s fate in this respect reminds one of the Bologna phial 
of unannealed glass which may be flung to the ground, struck with a 
hammer or heavily pressed without undergoing the least change, yet 
flies into thousands of little splinters if scratched with a diamond or 
‘a sharp flint The surface of the phial ıs as hard as crystal and holds 
fast together the inner molecules, which always tend to fly apart but 
keep together so long as the adamantine surface remains intact Now 
in the Tsardom the surface has been scratched and all the molecules 
are rushing apart And the surface was the hard strong man who 
kept all the elements together So long as he remained firm, Russia 
was one and indivisible As soon as the keen edge of autocratic 
power touched him, everything collapsed 


ONLY THE FLOWERS ARE BLOSSOMING TO-DAY 
THE FRUITS WILL RIPEN LATER 


“Russians take a very long time to harness their horses, but then 
“they drive hke the very storm wind.” The truth of these words, 
attributed to Bismarck, ıs borne out by the revolutionary movement 
which 1s now swiftly welding a number of heterogeneous peoples into 
a compact nation Nine months ago the Russian people still 
constituted the “happy family” which the z#presarzo Plehve proudly 
exhibited to the nations of the globe And the spectacle aroused the 
envy alike of foreign potentates, who fancied they beheld a monarch 
honoured and obeyed as a god, and of foreign peoples, who saw 
135 million subjects of the Tsar apparently eschewing complaints and 
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devoid of grievances, But, like the Potemkin villages, this Slavonic 
idyll was but a theatrical illusion Resignation did duty for satisfac- 
tion, servility was confounded with enthusiasm, silence interpreted as 
bliss. 

As in the case of the secular oak, sturdy m seeming and rotten 
within, a strong gust of wind sufficed to reveal the condition of the 
autocratic végzme It is the slow, silent and unseen process of 
decomposition which has gone on for generations that explains the 
disproportion of visible cause to visible effect Pmnce Sviatopolk 
Mirsky, unable to make any positive concessions, removed a few 
restrictions of the Press for a few short weeks, nothing more, yet 
thereupon one of the greatest revolutions in Iustory began , The 
fire of enthusiasm, once kindled, spread from soul to soul, threatening 
to create a vast psychological conflagration of which as yet we behold 
but a few smoke cloudlets, and many spectators are unable to discern 
even these Ten months ago Plehve assured the foreign interviewer 
that there was no labour problem in the Tsardom, no agrarian question 
there, no dissatisfaction anywhere except among a few professional 
conspirators whose names were known to the police A word uttered 
then against Autocracy or the Autocrat would have been the undoing 
of the speaker And that was just ten months ago! To-day the 
outward apple-pie order has been succeeded by chaos, even imperial 
commissions are undermining the foundations of the old régzme 

And as yet the really overwhelming forces which were known to 
he latent ın the empire have not been unleashed The peasantry, 
slow to apprehend and sluggish to act, still remain quiet Here and 
there indeed a spark from afar has fallen among the tinder lying 
exposed ın the rural districts, but happily there ıs no strong fire But 
for how long? The Russian mooshtzk 1s realistically attuned 
Abstract questions—politics among them—-make no deep dent upon 
his mind What he longs for is not the right to send representatives 
to a legislative body but that of entermng into possession of fertile land 
The gentry own more and better soil than he, and ıt ıs his conviction 
that neither God nor Tsar approves this arrangement, which must 
come to an end with the mauguration of mmperial reform All the 
peasant’s grievances are focussed in dearth of land and excess of 
taxation Give him what he deems a good faim with reasonable 
taxes, and he will leave the shaping of the political framework of the 
empire to his benefactors That is generally beleved to be the 
peasant’s view of the matter at present. And as he has heard and 
will yet hear more of mperial reforms, he is already asking which of 
them will redress his grievances When he puts that question 
emphatically to his rulers, the really critical moment will have come for 
Russia—and, ıt may be, not for Russia alone For if that mighty 
force be set free, no manifestos, no rescripts and no constitutions, 
however radical, will arrest its dexastating progress, nor is ıt certain 
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that its action and reaction will be confined within the borders of the 
Tsardom As well try to hinder the clash of worlds by means of a | 
well-built wall of masonry, as hope to stop a Russian agrarian movement 
by bestowing a constitution 


THE FOUR ELEMENTS OF THE REVOLUTION 


Roughly speaking, the peasantry, who are inactive for the moment, 
form seventy-five per cent of the population, and as the reform party 
recruits its ranks from the other sections of the nation, it is to these 
that we must confine our attention when passing in review the two 
hostile forces Autocratic and hberal Russia then are represented by 
four elements, all of whose calculations will be hopelessly upset when- 
ever the peasantry take part ın the struggle These are on the one 
hand the friends of the Autocracy, of whom the centre is the administra- 
tion, and on the other “society,” which 1s liberal and compact, the 
working men, who would be irresistible if they were orgamised, and 
the social revolutionists, who have no faith ın peaceful means of 
agitation The two extremes, revolutionists and absolutists, agree in 
the necessity of employing violence, and both regard as lawful, perhaps 
as meritorious, the shedding of blood under conditions which most 
nations feel it impossible to justify and difficult to excuse 

Russia has many heads of departments, but no real Government 
Thus there is a War Minister who, in an Empire which school-books 
say disposes of an army of 6 millions, has managed to get together 
some 400,000 poorly organised men , a Marine Minister who has been 
severely criticised by his own subordinates and more scathingly still 
by historic events, a Minister of Justice who in the evening of his 
days has taken refuge in diplomacy, after having heard his Impenal 
Master publicly long for the reign of law and order , a Finance Minister 
who in his own sphere is but the cashier of the troops and in the 
domain of general politics a phrase-monger, a railway Ulysses who 
has conveyed myriads of troops to the Far East but cannot export 
wagegons of corn to the near west , a military Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion—a General who during the war with Japan 1s trying issues with 
refractory professors and disobedient students and suffering greater 
defeats than Kuropatkin, a Foreign Minister who is but a scrivener 
for those who really shape Russia’s relations with other Powers, and a 
Minister of the Interior who—to put ıt mildly—is new to the work. 
Ministers therefore there are, but unhappily there ıs no Government. 

Many Russians regret that the Orthodox Church 1s not an influence 
for good ın the country, and some would be quite satisfied 1f they had- 
no grounds for thinking of ıt as an influence for evil. But the Church 
which serves a State 1s worse than useless as a channel of spintual 
grace And whence is the revival to come? If the salt have lost its 
savour wherewith shall it be salted? An archimandnte of Kazan, 
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making public confession for himself and his Church, wntes “Bitter 
“though it be, we must acknowledge the fact that we failed to set 
“eyen so much store by truth as would have moved us to refute false- 
“hood By our silence we perpetuated the secular injustice of life By 
“our quiescence we sought to curry favour with the great We took no 
“thought for the weak, we shrank from:defending our younger’ 
“brethren We knew the fall and the sins of our people and the 
“burden of their existence, yet we kept our lips closed ”* 


THE DEMOCRATIC CAMP THE FORCES OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


Thus there is no Government—-Russians complain—no programme, 
no political centre, nothing but litle splinters of the Bologna phial 
which can only scratch and wound Each minister thinks for himself 
or his department and takes very short views A Manifesto or an 
Edict may upset all Ins reckomings and undo the work of a decade 
Prince Meshchersky, who 1s well acquainted with the Administration, 
likens it to a madhouse and describes the vagaries of its inmates with 
the humour of a keeper 

That group of personages then who stand as the champions of the 
Autocracy and seem destined to bear the brunt of the popular 
onslaught are badly prepared for it Their one idea ıs that of 
Micawber, to wait for something to turn up Yet the forces already 
arrayed against them—leaving the peasantry out of the scheme—are 
considerable, and comprise “society,” a term which in Russia stands 
for all the intelligent classes of the population, the working men and 
the revolutionists In ordinary times “society” 1s an enemy to 
violence and sudden change Evolution, not revolution, is what it 
respectfully desires, and for the promises of the rulers it has ever been 
cordially grateful Hence it has welcomed manifestoes, rescripts, 
ukases and Government-communiqués for over twenty years, hope 
being invariably followed by disillusion and disillusion by hope 
Credo quia absurdum Thus society asked that the laws which the 
Emperor deemed mild enough or strict enough for his subjects should 
be respected by his officials, as well as obeyed by his people But 
they were told ıt was no business of theirs They asked permission 
to pray to God each m the way he deemed most effective, but they 
were informed that ın this matter they must carry out the precepts of 
the police, who were authorised to guard the path to heaven They 
hesitatingly suggested that the Press should be allowed to criticise the 
crying misdeeds of the bureaucracy and to formulate the ‘urgent wants 
of the masses The request was gruffly refused And now “society” 
has fallen away from the cause of Autocracy Police pressure has 
made ıt united, compact and enterprising 


* Kazan Telegraph and Slovo, 21st February, 1905 
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In Western Europe we can scarcely realise how self-sacrificing 
Russian “society ” can be ın the service of an idea which it believes 1n, 
or in the pursuit of an ideal which ıt would reahse Money, place, 
honours, letters are but as dust in the balance when weighed against 
the dictates of conscience That is a saving trait of the Russian 
character which 1s too often lost sight of by foreigners Many and 
striking mstances of ıt have been witnessed dunng the past few 
months People who themselves could hardly make both ends meet 
offered hospitality to perfect strangers who were wounded by the 
troops on 22nd and 23rd January, and gave ıt too I saw a girl give 
away half the amount saved up for her trousseau ın order to feed the 
families of the famishing workmen out on strike And she kept the 
other half only because her aunt refused to allow her to give tal A 
lawyer whom I shghtly know refused to plead in the Senate, although 
the case was certain to go in favour of his chent, and he lost several 
thousand pounds in consequence He had promised to strike, together 
with a large section of his colleagues, and he kept his word Russian 
“society” has a soul, and is aware of the practical corollaries that flow 
from that possession , 


WAR WAGED BY THE GOVERNMENT AGAINST THE 
BEST ELEMENTS OF THE POPULATION 


The recent alarming change ın public opinion has, we are told, been 
brought about by deliberate acts of the Government, opposition to 
which 1s a sacred duty And here are a few of the proofs adduced in 
favour of the contention As the Russian Government endeavours, 
by protection bordering on prohibition, to shut out the products of 
foreign industry, ın lke manner it strives*by special penal laws to 
disqualify all non-Russian nationalities and religions from competing 
with persons of its own race and creed And these special penal 
laws sometimes come near to civil war, and are once in a while identical 
with ıt For the millions who are members of a foreign people or a 
non-Orthodox faith are under vast disabilities A mark like that 
of Cain is set upon them Their children may not frequent the 
schools nor enter the civil service To keep them from taking part 
in local self-government there are numerous special limitations The 
Empire is divided for their behoof into a number of sections, upon 
the entrances to which are notices to warn off the “outsiders” In 
some vast districts they are not allowed to buy or sell land, just as 
though they were criminals and not subjects of the Tsar Now they 
are prohibited from building churches, now they must disguise their 
places of worship and make them resemble dwellings, milhons are 
not allowed to meet at all and are imprisoned if found praying or 
singing hymns Vast sections of the population who belong only in 
name to the Orthodox Church, hke-the Uniats and many Lutherans, 
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Esthonians and Letts, are forced by the police to avail themselves 
of the services of the Orthodox pnest The whole of Western 
‘Russia is depiived of many of the reforms of 1860, solely because it 
1s inhabited by people of a faith or a creed different from that of 
Muscovy Yet they are all Russians, all subjects of Nicholas II 
From their Fatherland these people receive disfranchisement and 
Cossack whips or prison cells, while they give even more to the 
Autocracy than those who are privileged at their expense Stull, no 
doubt, 1t 1s ethically wrong for the people who are thus imprisoned 
and otherwise punished for being born of their parents or for being 
brought up ın the faith of their fathers to turn with hatred instead of 
love towards their rulers But ıt is not unnatural 
And against whom is the Autocracy waging war? Against all 
that 1s most cultured, best and noblest in the country The wild 
inferior races are not molested’: only those whose civilisation, industry, 
enterprise bid fair to rouse the drowsy Russian from his lethargy of 
ages 
To the Calmuck, the Kirghiz, the Ossetinian and the Gypsy we 
hospitably apen the doors of our fatherland those tribes are free to 
enjoy the common boons of citizenship But the foreign races which 
are endowed with vitality, Poles, Jews, as well as sectarians and 
Nonconformists, people distinguished from the great masses by 
clean living and a higher standard of well being, are treated with dis- 
trust and deprived of elementary nghts Nothing ıs left undone to 
hinder them from winning any considerable influence in Russia, 
and especially in the machinery of the administration * 


ORTHODOXY ITSELF AND THE GOSPEL PROSCRIBED 


People used to think that the Poles were persecuted because their 
last insurrection had not yet been forgotten But that ıs a mistake 
All cultured nationalities are under an equally dark cloud. The 
Georgians, for instance, are a people who of their own free will asked 
to be taken under the wing of the Russian eagle They also embraced 
Orthodoxy, thus razing all barriers between them and the Muscovites 
Yet they are not a whit better off than the Poles or the Finns All 
the lucrative offices in Georgia are occupied by Russians Their 
language ıs proscribed and known as “dog’s hngo,” and to buld an 
Orthodox Georgian Church is almost as difficult as to construct a 
Catholic chapel or a nonconformist meeting house , For holy Russia’s 
policy is not inspired by religion of any kind, not even by Orthodoxy 
In a petition which has just been presented to M. Witte by men 
of letters in the south of Russia, praying for the removal of the 
restrictions enforced against the Little Russian language spoken by 

several million Orthodox Russians who do not understand the Great 
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Russian tongue, it ıs pointed out that these Christians are ın a worse 
plght than the heathens, because they are forbidden to have even 
the holy Gospel in their native tongue “Holy Russia’ Protectress 
“of Christiamty, Champion of Orthodoxy, take pity on us”* 

But the Russians are a patient, a passive people, who endure rieekly 
what would drive other nations to rebel. For conspiracy the, have 
no aptitude Neither ıs aggression their strong pomt even in war 
they have been more successful in defence than ın attack, from the 
resistance of Kutuzoff down to the retreats of Kuropatkin Hence 
have they submitted for ages to this seemingly unbearable system of 
mind-fetters and soul-cages, as ıf ıt were part of the economy of the 
universe It ıs only since Plehve, pilmg Pelion upon Ossa, rendered 
liberty almost as insecure as ın Morocco that the imertness of the 
Russian people has been quickened into aggressive activity For no 
offence at all but merely a whim, a “Dr Fell” dishke, a ma might 
be routed out of bed and shut up ın a cell or banished It was a 
reign of White Terror And then came the slaying of the workmen, 
whose grievances were at first flatly denied, then empl atically 
proclaimed, and finally ignored That abuse of military force by the 
bureaucracy against the Autocrat’s own people seems to ha e made 
a very deep impression on the minds of the Russian pecple ıt 
revolutionised “society ” and filled up the abyss which had thr retofore 
divided the hberals from the revolutionists When law 1s su spended 
and force rampant, ıt ıs not wrong to resist violence with violence— 
so common men argued—and' many philosophers, including Hobbes, 
would have agreed with them But no more powerful so vent of 
society than that principle could well be imagined 


REBELLION AND CIVIL WAR IN THE CAUCASUS 


And since then the represeritatives of the Government h. ve gone 
on playing the game of the extreme wing of revolutiomists Facilis 
descensus Avernt For with the disappearance of statesm-n, mere 
pohcemen won the upper hand, and are alleged to have ever s nce used 
their power to set chaos ın the place of order and indirectly to make 
the Autocracy an object of violent hatred or profound conter pt Al 
over Russia nationality has been egged on against nationahit y, church 
pitted against church, class against class, interest against interest , 
and whenever men came to blows and blood was spilled tae police 
stood looking on as the ¢erteus gaudens It 1s hard for Westerners 
to credit these things, and it gives one a terrible shock to larn that 
they have been perpetrated in the name of the Tsar, whicl 1s sadly 
abused If, as many Russians declare, these disorders were part of 
a carefully planned scheme to stir up dissension throughout the land 


* A phrase occurring in a petition from one of the Oriental Chr stian Sects 
several years ago, ¢ 
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by way of annihilating opposition to the Autocracy, then it must have 
been inspired by a degree of malice which is now-a-days seldom 
found among human beings Unhappily the expedient 1s not new 
to the Russian police, though hopes were entertained that ıt was at 
least discredited , experience, however, has shown that this anticipation 
was groundless, and to Kishineff, Homel and Moghileff a further 
list of geographical names must now be added. 


REBELLION AND CIVIL WAR IN THE CAUCASUS 


The Caucasus was the first place where this ancient police expedient 
is said to have been tned on a grand scale This vast province, with 
its two leading peoples, Armemians and Georgians, was in rebellion 
The white terror maugurated by Prince Galitzin, Plehve’s protégé, 
had stung men to madness, and even before Galitzim’s recall the 
people in vast districts were really governed! by secret societies which 
enjoyed their fullest sympathies  Galitzin’s misrule was therefore 
ruinous to the Government, to the people and to himself Out of 
$270,000 raised by taxation and spent on the needs of the population, 
£240,000 went to the police and only three per cent to educational 
` purposes! Yet the authorities paid, or made the people pay, every 
year so much for protection against highwaymen, that it would have 
been much more economical to give the highwaymen their fling 
Moreover, the Governor General, who was invested w:th exceptional 
powers and could without cause quash municipal elections and dismiss 
mayors, gave almost all the vacant posts to immigrant Russians who 
knew nothing of the natives, the country or the languages Several 
times the mayor of Sukhum ‘was elected but not confirmed by the 
Governor General, who finally appointed an outsider utterly ignorant 
of the Caucasus Armenian literary and publishing societies were 
dissolved without reason, eighteen branches of their benevolent 
associations were closed, as well as all their libraries and reading 
rooms They were forbidden to give help to needy students, and at 
present they can assist none but professional beggars The schools 
which they possessed were shut, although owing to their language and 
region the Armenians sorely needed them, and as no new ones 
could be opened, the children were forced to remain ignorant and the 
teachers idle and hungry Newspapers were forbidden, even those 
which had published nothing without the wntten permit of the Censor 
Enhghtenment was systematically suppressed The people of the 
Caucasus asked permission to found a university or to pay the 
Government the needful sum for a university, but the project was 
vetoed 

After that the lands were confiscated which formed the endowment 
of the Armenian schools, and finally all the property of the clergy, 
although much of it had come from Persian, British and Turkish 
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subjects Thus a crusade was begun against Armenian Chiis-ianity 
The doors of the historic Monastery of Echmiadzin and of 1 umerous 
other churches were broken, and in some cases were blown u> with 
powder and dynamite “Holy Russia!” people exclaimed, æ they 
clenched their hands and set their teeth Christians and mfi leis were 
aroused Many members of the embittered Armenian mass 's Dassed 
forth from their dwellings to die under the-shadow of their churches 
together with their wives and children And they died ‘or torce 
was used against this unarmed! crowd. Blood flowed freely, horrible 
scenes were enacted by the fmends of Orthodoxy and A itocracy 
Churches were bereft of prests, monasteries of monks, bish ps were 
expelled, members of the congregation sent to penal servitu e And 
Prince Galitzin professed to believe that ıt would all redour J to the 
glory of the Tsar and the honour of God! i 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


The secret society of the Droshakısts, founded to assıst Turkısh 
Armenians, then and only then judged it necessary to tern its 
attention to its Russian compatriots It received and acce sted the 
offer of the services of the schoolmasters whom the Governi ient had 
deprived of their schools, and these it sent to instruct th people 
The revenue of the Committee, subscribed to by all wealthy Ar nenians, 
some of whom paid up under a threat of severe penalties, a 10unted 
to £41,000 ın the year 1903 and to £52,000 in 1904 The Cc mmittee 
created a whole machinery of secret law tribunals for speedil: meting 
out justice and equity to the peasantry and settling all dispute > among 
them or between them and other sections of the native pc dvlation 
These tribunals, whose procedure is said to have been always 
marked by uncommon promptitude and whose judgments are: enerally 
inspired by a keen sense of fairness, became extremely popul. r among 
a people theretofore accustomed to wait months or years for lecisions 
which were sometimes against the weight of evidence, a d often 
incompatible with the letter of the law Hence, quite recen ly in an 
official account presented by the Ervan Department of Russian 
Justice, surprise was expressed that htigation of every kin i among 
the peasantry had fallen off by an enormous percentage fs the 
Nationalist Committee does not dispose of prisons, it ‘punishes 
offences against’ property ın ways not devoid of humour or a igmality, 
compelling, for instance, a certain class of culprit to stanc! a whole 
day in the public square and proclaim to all and sundry {1at he 1s 
dishonest or a thief, after which it allows him to return hom to work 
for his lost reputation as well as his livelihood 

The example of the disaffected Armenians was imitatec, Ly the 
Georgians, who founded a Nationalist society called the S/ka-tvelh, 
on hnes almost identical with the. Droshak organisatio: This 
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society has spread with remarkable rapidity, from its centre ın Kutas 
to Poti, Batoum, and throughout all Georgia. The leaders of both 
movements are obviously men of strong will and endowed with rare 
eifts of organisation In many cases the police were, and still are, 
in the pay ofthe Nationalist committees, to whom they often render 
valuable services Thus, not long ago, when a secret printing press 
was confiscated, the Droshak committee printed proclamations at a 
legal printer’s on the suggestion and with the active assistance of 
the State police 

These two secret committees,“ then, are really the national 
Governments by which some of the numerous affaurs of the Armenians 
and Georgians are administered They were called into being solely 
by the system of wanton coercion inaugurated by M de Plehve’s 
heutenant, Prince Galitzm This 1s so literally true that the political 
programme of the Droshak Society, which I have read, deals with 
the struggle against Turkey, and makes no mention whatever of 
Russia, whom the Armenians were wont to regard with a sentiment 
of prepossession similar to that entertained by the Poles for Austna 
But Prince Galitzin’s tyranny was so fierce and undiscrimmating that 
all inner dissensions among the Armenians and Georgians vanished 
before ıt The revolutionary federation thereupon spread rapidly, 
absorbing nearly all the political parties, excepting the famous 
Hinchakists who merged themselves with the Social Democrats 
About four weeks ago a prominent member of the Droshak committee 
succeeded in federating all the Nationalist groups in Batoum into 
one association, but failed at Tiflis, where the Socialists obstinately 
refused to jom In December the revolutionary committee issued a 
proclamation to the people, exhorting them to ignore the order 
summoning the reserves to the colours, and adjuring them to refuse to 
fight Russia’s battles This advice has been partially followed, and 
the Government has hitherto found it necessary to postpone 
mobilisation in Baku, for fear of an open revolt 


DIVIDE ET IMPERA 


When the Russian police in the Caucasus became aware that the 
Nationalists had organised a strike, they are said to have adopted 
the dangerous policy of pitting two races‘against each other They 
could do nothing against an entire population Union 1s strength 
But then schism ıs weakness, and if a split could be made in the 
people’s ranks the authorities would find their work half done The 
first happy thought then was that Georgians and Armenians might, 
perhaps, be made to quarrel with each other And trustworthy 


* Concerning the province of Guria, which has risen against, the Government, and 


1s now in insurrection, I say nothing but this, that the rebellion there is the result 
of agrarian causes . 
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representatives of both these races affirm* that efforts vere put 
forward to egg them on. But the A:memians are always o1 the side 
of order, and the Georgians were too cultured to ser e as the 
anstruments of a crime Then the Tartars were incited azaimst the 
Armenians , but as there was no misunderstanding betwee: _hem, no 
clashing interests ın trade or mdustry, no race hatred o religious 
fanaticism, it was difficult to accomplish the task Ta-tars from 
outside, however, were conveyed into Baku for the pu pose and 
provided with State weapons, with regulation rifles and -evolvers 
and so much ammunition that they squandered it wantoi zy Pro- 
clamations were issued inviting Mohammedans to massacre Ai uenians,t 
and when the appointed day came, the houses supposed t> harbour 
the members or the property of the revolutionary commi tee were 
pointed out to them, among others that of Babayanoff It 100k fully 
three hours to set fire to that house and much longer io roast, 
suffocate, shoot and cut to pieces the forty persons inside and the 
authorities, who are said to have known of what was be ag done, 
made no sigu 

The scenes of blood and cruelty that were enacted du ng those 
four days are said to surpass all that we read in the hist ry of the 
French Revolution Eye witnesses we know are apt to c€ xaggerate 
unconsciously Ther imagination ıs aroused to a morbil degree 
while their judgment ıs paralysed correspondingly But the f v:ts them- 
selves appear to justify the statements made The French -errorists 
killed their victims on the spot they did not torture thm Men 
and women were not roasted alive, the wounded were ni left for 
hours in agonising convulsions beseeching their execution rs to kill 
them and receiving peals of horrid laughter by way of re! wy And 
one hopes that these enorm.ties will long be rare among Christian 
nations 

Here is one of the least gruesome scenes, the narrator o which 1s 
a Russian and therefore smpartial “Ten women have be rn séized 
“they are bemg conveyed somewhither One of them, a person of 
“50 yeas, beseeches the band to have mercy on her sor. He is, 
“she says, alone in the burning house Just then a darl shape 1s 
“seen advancing slowly, a male figure, which raising the s' its of an 
“overcoat and covering its face hurmes from the flar swathed 
“building The woman descries him, shrieks and falls sheisju: mother, 
“he is her son He has been burned out, and rather thar perish in 
“the flames is about to run the gauntlet of the bands of murderers 
“outside Perhaps even they may take pity on him They are 
“overjoyed to see him, and scream with delight at the sı bc of the 
“fresh victtm Then rushing forward, wildly, madly, they hew him 


* They were not allowed to publish the statement in the local Pres. But the 
representatives of all elements of the populations of the Caucasus, 2,00 ) ia nume, 
have left little doubt as to the guilt of the police 

tSt Petes bur gskia Vedomostt, 3x4 Marcha Slovo, 4th March, 1905 
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“to pieces The miserable mother, to whom nobody paid any attention, 
“had fallen senseless near some burning rafters Slowly the flames 
“crept towards her prostrate form, first singeing her dress, then 
“setting it afire, anc finally burnmg her alive ın presence of the © 
“crowd, which was transformed into a herd of wild beasts”** That is 
but an episode, and 1s said to have been one of the least Asiatic of 
them all But, of course, the reader who cannot take 1efuge in 
scepticism must be on his guard agaist sentimentality 


WHO ARRANGED THE BAKU BLOOD BATH? 


This four days’ massacre ıs said to have been prearranged, and the 
proclamations issued in advance lend colour to the statement It 
must have been a cold-blooded butchery, because there was no enmity 
between Armenians and Tartars It 1s admitted, too, that these 
saturnala of blood and fire might easily have been stopped by the 
troops, for two score soldiers would have sufficed to establish order 
among a thousand Tartars But all the authorities, from the Governor 
down to the policeman and from the General to the private, were, it 
is affirmed, deliberately and perseverıngly passive There were a few 
exceptions And in these exceptional cases the protectors of order 
are alleged to have taken the part of the murderers and themselves to 
have helped to rob, burn and murder That is a serious accusation, 
but the evidence ın favour of ıt will need a good deal of rebutting, as 
the following samples dicate Six hundred persons were assembled 
in the Technical Society’s Rooms on the might of the 19th February. 
The news reached them that the Tartars were slaymg Armenians and 
that 1t was dangerous to traverse the streets They consequently 
telephoned to the Governor asking hım for assistance He promised 
it, but gave nonet Dunng the whole four days, while houses were 
being gutted and burned, and women and children put to death in 
cruel ways, the authorities did nothing at all Yet they were the same 
authorities who know whenever a few Baptists are going to sing psalms 
or piay to God, and who unearth them as though they were foxes or 
hares Nay the soldiers and Cossacks sometimes stood by and 
enjoyed the sights “We are all convinced,” writes the spokesman of 
the members of the meeting 

that the disorders were arranged by the police One of our 
acquaintances, who Is serving 1n the army, here informs us that the 
soldiers were all forbidden to interfere A commander of a company, 
who 1s an Armenian, ordered his men to fire a volley into the 
murderers on the first day, but he was sent away, and his place given 
to another The Tartars boasted that they had received permission 


to kill the Armenians 
+ Baku News, 26th February, 1905 Cf, also Exchange Gazette, 4th March 


4 I am ın possession of the names of the witnesses of these and other events 
described and not yet described. i 
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Another wıtness deposed — 


The Cossacks fired on the Armenians. The police \ralk about 
laughing and jesting with the Tartars, and carrying revolvers 
To day,* the Governor stopped a band of 20 Tartars, al of them 
armed with Berdianka rifles He did not command t en to be 
disarmed, . . . An officer of my acquaintance tels me that 
the troops received orders not to intervene in the act.on of the 
crowd ‘The police stand guard over the shops of the Tar ars The 
Vice-Governor said yesterday that he did not expect ıt v oald take 
place gutze so soon f 


When the police and troops refused to put a stop to the ki Eng, the 
Russians and Armenians themselves resolved to restore o Ger, and 
about 1,000 of them left Bibi Eıbat, one of the suburbs, for the purpose 
But the authorities are said to have barred their way and sert them 
back On the 21st February, at 11 am, the Governor, accc mpamied 
by the police prefect and 100 Cossacks, appeared in Parallı 1 Street 
Here he was met by a band of armed Tartars They sali tad him 
One of the Cossacks took away the nfle from a Tartar Sut the 
Governor commanded him to return it on the spott “Polc: officers 
“sauntered about the streets smoking and chatting with tle armed 
“Tartars The assistant police superintendent, Sultanoff strolled 
“about the streets with a band of Tartars, and when he espied an 
“Armenian he shouted to the gang ‘A hare is running Hl it’ § 
Another witness deposes — 


A terrible drama was enacted about thirty paces’ from th: soldiers 
who were guarding the officers’ dwelling The Tartars we-e there 
putting people to death They cut one man's head off anc put it on 
the fire ın presence of the troops, who were looking on q lite com- 
posedly I asked the soldiers why they did not disperse tk 2 ruffians, 
and save the wretched victims, and they answered, ‘‘ we -zeceived 
crders not to do so’ Officials took part in the massacr, and led 
the Tartars To one of these my wife, bitterly weeping, made an 
impassioned appeal On her knees she besought him, fo the love 
of God, to spare the house 1n which we lived, and not t make 
twenty children orphans But the scoundrel ın lieu of p ty or help 
only made a cynical proposal ‘‘ıf you are afraid, come to 11y rooms, 
and I will feed you on delicious things ”’|| 


The paid preservers of order helpmg to bring about c v-1 war! 
Deliberately firing the powder train which will blow thems: Ives up! 
It sounds incredible, yet ıt is not all They did not, according to 


* 16th February 

+ The butchery was timed, the proclamation said, for 4th March 

+ I have the names of some witnesses who will be examined soon, 

§ One witness I may name Gregory Ivanovitch Ohanessoff, whose ad-lress 1s 
Kanitaninskaya Street, 47 He ıs employed in the police station 

| Witness Petchke I have the depositions of a number of witnesses, 2ut I have 


not sifted the evidence | 
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those accounts, leave the Tartars to do the gruesome work of 
butchering the Armemans They sometimes actually helped them 
Seveial Armenians, for instance, about to defend themselves were 
literally disarmed by the police or the Cossacks, who gave the arms 
thus taken to the Tartar band Then the Armenians were imprisoned 
The police who are charged with having prepared the massacre 
tempted the Tartars of the villages around Baku by promises of the 
rich loot that would fall to their lot after an attack on the wealthy 
Armenians And the promise appears to have been kept Honour 
amongst honourable men These allegations are now believed to be 
facts, but until a judicial mvestigation has been held charity prompts 
scepticism Still, the resolutions are significant which were passed by 
the owners of petroleum wells who met in congress soon after the 
massacres “The naphtha industry,” they say, 


is become entirely impossible during the last few days in con- 
sequence of the mass murders of unarmed inhabitants on the streets 
and ın their houses, as well as of pillage and arson All this was 
perpetrated in presence of the troops and of the police, who 
remained absolutely passive beside the murderers, the robbers, the 
firebugs To restore business, ıt 1s indispensable to inspire the firm 
conviction that the horrors we have gone through will not be 
repeated And the local administration, in consequence of the 
action it has displayed, cannot awaken that confidence 


The Central Government finally interfered—but not until the 
Armenian Church dignitaries had negotiated with the highest religious 
chief of the Mohammedans and concluded peace Then only did the 
Government exercise its authonty, and its action was confined to 
commanding silence The truth, ıt said, must not be published in the 
local Press, and that 1s one reason why it is now being made known 
throughout the world But a committee formed of the various peoples 
of the Caucasus is mvestigating the whole subject, and among the 
delicate questions which it has already formulated are these Who 
supplied the 1egiment of over 1,000 cutthroats with weapons of the 
Russian Army? For every Tartar was supplied with a Berdianka 
rifle and a regulation army revolver Why, when Armenian houses 
were set fire to by the Tartars, did neither the fire brigade, the 
soldiers, nor the police offer any help? Where did the Tartars draw 
their supphes of cartridges from, seemg that they had more than they 
knew what to do with? Why on each of the days of massacre did the 
Tartars congregate before the police stations and march thence to 
the scene of butchery? Until these questions have been answered 
it 1s well to give all accused persons the benefit of any doubt there 
may be 
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RESTORING ORDER BY ANARCHY 


Civil war as a means of saving the Autociacy is like stidde as a 
specific against rheumatism It is certain that no self--especting 
Russian Minister would approve such a crime But on the disappear- 
ance from the Government ranks of a strong man, the pclice alone 
remained the guides as well as the watchmen of the nation Thence- 
forth the detective’s cunning superseded the statesman’s foresight, 
and the most genial expedient which the authorities could cense was 
the hounding down of one section of the people by anotter It is 
needless to qualify the scheme, but ıt may be well to point cut some 
of its manifestations 

In Tamboff the police themselves—nay the head of the police in 
person—urged on the working men to go out on strike* In Yaroslav 
they incited the fabble ın the streets t In Moscow, St P ~ersburg, 
Kharkoff, Riga, Simferopol and many other towns of Russi. prepara- 
tions were made for anti-Jewish and anti-student riots, w aan were 
hindered only by the timely alarm sounded by the Pi2sst In 
Mamilovka a number of school children who went to the for>-t to get 
spruce trees were attacked by a crowd of cutthroats headc by the 
rural police, and would probably have been severely clubbed nad they 
not made good their escape to the school house, where they remained 
barricaded for over twenty-four hours before help came§ In Kursk 
the grammar-school boys, following the example of their co rrades of 
St Petersburg, walked ın procession through the streets S ıddenly a 
whistle was heard and the order was given by the chief of tl e police : 
“Reserves! Forward' Have at them!” whereupon the at eck upon 
the defenceless children began. Those who fell were pul ed up by 
the hair of the head and again knocked down One boy cf eleven 
was caught by the hair and flung head downwards on the savement. 
Then the police gathered its disreputable allies who were 1: waiting -' 
porters, carriers, gaol-birds and other specimens of the riff reff of the 
town. Suddenly the secretary of one of the law courts ap] eared and 
besought the band to spare the children and to disperse , but ke answer 
he received was “The riots were arranged by the people to defend 

“the Tsar But youre a friend of Gapon’s” When the crowd of 
defenceless schoolboys were thoroughly defeated, one of the police 
directors said, turning to the gang “Thanks, little brotterss That 
“encounter has saved the position” A railway emoloyé who 
witnessed the “encounter” gave a graphic account of 1 He and 
others, hearing that children were being attacked by the police and 
by the off-scourings of the population ın the service of the police, ran 
off to rescue therr children “The sight that met my eyes v as horrible 


* Russkıa Vedomostz, 7th March ess, 8th March. 1 Ress, znd J arch, 1905. 
+ Slovo, 25th February, 1905 § Novoye Vremya, 4th March, 1905. | 
| 
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“I saw them belabour the children’s faces till the blood came Many 
“of the victims were only 10, 11, 12 years old”* 

Among the witnesses were several officers of the reserves who had 
vainly striven to hinder the beating of the boys Afterwards they 
forwarded reports to their military superiors By way of answer the 
Commander of the Military district ordered their arrest and imprison- 
ment, and if the head of the garrison had not interceded for them, 
they would now be ın prison for having chanced to see the police and 
its confederates defending the Tsar by way of beating striplings t 
Shortly after this, the police of Nishny Novgorod organised another 
“slaughter of the innocents” In Saratoff the Society for the Defence 
of Children at a meeting of 200 persons resolved to send a deputation 
to beseech the Governor to take measures to thwart the scheme which 
was believed to be maturing for the maltreatment of schoolboys and 
students there § : 


ROMANTIC RESOURCEFULNESS OF THE POLICE 


The tactics of the police seem to have been eVerywhere the same 
the educated classes were to be checkmated by the scoundrels and the 
bureaucracy to be the dzvzdens et imperans In the province of 
Samara the movement appears to have. assumed great proportions 
“The heads of the inhabitants were split open with the clubs of the 
“rufhans Bullets, shot, cartridges, revolvers, mfles were all brought 
“mto requisition Blood flowed freely It was as though war had 
“been declared, a war in which the cutthroats ran wild and the police 
“looked on as spectators”|| Altogether ıt was a most dangerous 
and demoralising procedure, which ın the manifest interests of the 
Autocracy ought to have been eliminated from the tactics of those 
responsible ın any degree for the security of life and property in the 
empire It is almost impossible to foster 1espect for the law in the 
minds of people thus incited against law and order by the police 
One can hardly believe reasonable men capable of thwarting the aims 
which they are paid to prosecute in such a fatuous manner as ıs 
outlined in the following story 

A tall and stately female figure, enveloped in a fashionable cloak, 
passing by the First State School of St Petersburg, stopped suddenly 
. before a group of students and schoolboys and exclaimed “Traitors! 
“rioters! You are mischief-makers all of you and ought to be hanged” 
A crowd thereupon gathered, with a sprinkling of “Kuirk’s lambs” 
ready to belabour the “traitors” One of the students, however, 
stepped forward and summoned the lady to accompany him to the 
nearest police station, but she struck hima fair and square blow ın the 
chest, felling him to the ground Then the crowd, losing its faith in 
that specimen of womankind, closed round the couple, and im the 


* Pravo, No 8,p 609 | Exchange Gazette, 8th March, 1905 
ł Russ, 8th March, t905 § Slovo, 23th February, 1905 
| Sar atof Diary, Cf, also Russkia Vedomosti, gth March, 1905 
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tumult the lady, knocked down, was found tobe aman 2. ıt would 
have been useless to bring him to the police, where he woulc have been 
welcomed with a “well done thou good but clumsy servant,” tae people 
mauled him severely and then let hım go* Doings of th s character 
damage the administration 

This ıs how one of the modest and honest journals in tassia now 
characterises the police — 

The question of the day ıs the conduct or rather the de roralisation 
of the police From all parts of the country tidings ar Somuing 1n, 
which make it clear that no time should be lost in :ettling this 
problem of public security The police urge working m = to strike, 
as they did, for example, in Tamboff, the police metamc rohose their 
stations and places of confinement into genuine dens cf torture for 
the people who have the misfortune to fall into their clu! mes, as was 
seen many times and in many cities, the police mzde private 
dwellings and places of public resort, and beat the peopl: whom they 
find inside, as happened, for instance, in Nishny Novgorod, the 
police organise fist-law against children ın the streets of c ues, as they 
did in Kursk f t 

The question 1s then asked whether the work of prese ming order 
can be left any longer ın the hands of the police. 

And an answer to this question was suggested by som: cities and 
corporations which asked and still ask for a national guard, whose duty 
it would be to protect peaceful inhabitants against all .rd sundry 
The idea may yet take root and grow to something hi.toncal and 
lasting Certainly if the police go on inciting and urging t 12 populace 
to break the law, now to the detriment of one section of zhe Tsar’s 
subjects, now against all non-Russian nationalities, some kind of a 
citizen guard may become a necessity And at present th = police are 
doing their very utmost to hasten this consummation 


WORKING MEN AND REVOLUTIONISIS 


“Society” on the one hand, and the police who have vi tually taken 
over the Government on the other, are the principal force arrayed for 
and against the Reform Movement There are, it 1s tru» two other 
sections of the population whose influence upon the couse of events 
1s sometimes very powerful, but is generally fitful the «7ciking men 
and the revolutionary party The Russian labour move nent ıs still 
an enigma to the most ingenious interpreter of contempc rery history 
Without organisation, without money, without leadirs or even 
absolute identity of strrvings among its adherents, ıt se2ms to have 
grown in obedience to some mysterious elemental law whch has not 
yet been formulated All Russia was astounded by ıs spread, its 
intensity, its heroism No part of the population suffer d so terubly 
or sacrificed so much as the working men, who for severe l weeks lived 
on famine rations for a cause which was not only theirs ' 

* Exchange Gazette, 4h March, 1905. 1 Russkzı Vedomosti, Sth Merch, 1905, 
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It 1s unfair to them, however, to deny that they have economic 
grievances So long as women aie paid from 12s 6d to 16s 8d æ 
month, out of which they give from 6s 3d to 8s 4d for lodging and 
about 8s for food, they cannot be expected to be happy and grateful * 
And if we remember that these people have no one to care for them 
when they become incapable of work from illness or age, we cannot 
expect them to chaunt the praises of their masters There ıs a deal of 
human nature even in the Russian operatives, and they cannot help 
showing ıt in very human ways They have nobody to turn to for 
help in their sore distress, neither employers nor State nor private 
benevolence They had often petitioned the bureaucracy, but had 
never received redress But of violence they had no thoughts, being 
by nature the reverse of revolutionists After their expenence of the 
22nd January some of these men went over to the Terrorists and 
many of them lost confidence in the rulers 

As for the revolutionists, their deeds proclaim almost all that there 
1s to say about them They are obviously more numerous than they 
ever were before According to Prince Meshchersky, they are better 
organised than any other body in the Empire, and the degree of 
opposition or moral censure which they have to expect from Society 
1s growing rapidly less The treatment of the workmen and the 
behaviour of the police generally have, it 1s supposed, contributed to 
drive moderate people for a time into the extreme camp The 
reactionary Press denounces the converts and calls upon the Govern- 
ment to punish them The organ of the late Grand Duke Sergiust 
recently denounced all the members of the Vth Congress of Russian 
Penologists in Kieff for seeming to approve the doctrine that killing 
in latter day politics is no murder Prof Sikorsky, ıt appears, read a. 
paper to them on the impressions of a man who witnesses an execution, 
and at the close of the lecture expressed the desire that capital punish- 
ment might be discontinued He was cheered vociferously Then a 
barrister named Margulies rose to propose a resolution against capital 
punishment, and said “We cannot rest satisfied with cheers About 
“death as a penalty there cannot be two opmions But in this country 
“capital punishment 1s enfoiced against those whom the executioners 
“regard as heinous criminals, but whom we and the entire nation with 
“us look upon as heroes and martyrs for justice and the public weal. 
“ We ought to demand the total abolition of the death penalty” This 
speech, the Moscow paper complains, was received with “thunderous 
“applause,” and although there were present at the Congress over 
150 members, including “officials of various munistries,. and evem 
Senators, yet the motion eulogising regicide evoked not one protest. 
The Moscow journal 1s highly indignant All friends of peace and’ 
order cannot but regret that the methods of peaceful opposition to 
the bureaucracy have been suppressed, and on the eve, too, of the 
creation of new ones ° 


* That is the average wage in the Moscow industrial districts 
t The Moskovskia Vedomosti, 8th March, 1g05 uss, gth March, rga5.. 
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MORNING AND EVENING~—MANIFESTO AND RE €CRIPT. 


Such, then, are the elements of the reform movement, th: action of 
which might have been shaped or modified with extreme ease at 
any time during the past two or three years A few real corcessions 
granted in good time would have caused the whole natic rc to rally 
round their monarch But reforms in Russia are either ete when 
they are serious or illusory when timely And that peculier attitude 
of the Autocracy towards the great liberal movement by wi ch alone 
the futility of Government measures ıs explained will probabl r continue 
unmodified to the end While that onesidedness is unforitmate for 
all concerned, ıt cannot be gainsaid that the position of the Autocrat 
is beset with difficulties Thus, friends of the present regime, men 
like Pobedonostseff, Prince Meshchersky and the late Grad Duke 
Sergius affirm that no real reform ıs compatible with Aut zcracy in 
its present shape, that hberty of the Press, liberty of cı ascience, 
liberty of speech, liberty of association or any one of thea would 
usher ın the last phase of one-man rule And ıt 1s fair to dd that 
they are right Where one might join issue with them = on the 
question of the alternatrve They hold that an obstina = refusal 
to comply with liberal demands will mean the perpetuati 2 of the 
present political framework Others, whose judgment is mbuiassed 
and whose knowledge 1s extensive, maintain that the reall? suicidal 
policy ıs not compliance but repression It 1s to be regr ted that 
there ıs no Areopagus in which the question could be definite 7 argued 
and settled, for the practical tests which are now bein applied 
might aptly be hkened to that of the children who put 1 red-hot 
poker into a keg filled with something unknown in order tc find out 
whether ıt was gunpowder or a less harmful product 

It was during this mood, induced by Pobedonostseff and h £ friends, 
that the Manifesto of the 3rd March was issued It cari lke a 
sudden fall of midsummer snow Munisters beheld ıt with « pen-eyed 
astonishment in the Government Messenger The bulk of Russians 
read it with a thrill of excitement which in most cases reso ved itself 
into acute pain All set it down as a palace proclamalicn; few 
regarded it as a Government measure It was certainly : Juos ego 
to the Liberals The Ministers who were to meet ın :cincil in 
Tsarskoye that day felt alarmed, not one or two but allo them, 
and they spoke to his Majesty earnestly, plainly, fearl:sly M. 
Kokofftseff could not answer for the success of the new Frenzh loan, 
M Bulyghin was doubtful about order in the interior, ani all were 
at one that the apprehensions which the Manifesto arouse 1 must be 
allayed by another document equally authoritative The s:tting at 
which these views were unfolded, defended and finally carru d through 
1s believed to have been the most dramatic ever held since 4 exander 
II created the Council of Ministers , 

The upshot was the Imperial Rescript, which came out tne same 
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night as unexpectedly as the Manifesto had appeared the night 
before It was measure for measure tt for tat But while the 
Manifesto had conjured up great fears, the Rescript gave rise to very 
mild hopes It was so carefully worded that nobody was able to say 
what ıt conceded or when the concession would be realised One 
might liken ıt to a cheque for an unknown sum payable at a time 
not fixed, the whole future transaction subject to a network of irksome 
conditions The pumary object of the document was to quiet the 
population and reassure the allies of Russia, and ıt was self-guaranteed 
not to encioach upon the privilege of the Autocracy But every 
minister present must have felt that the Manifesto consisted of pious 
desires, while the Rescript created an institution of undefined powers, 
which, once called ito being, would probably dissolve the 
Autocracy without itself getting dissolved The minister whose insight 
did not enable him to penetrate thus far into the significance of passing 
events, ought never to have been called to the Council of the Empire. 

But the bureaucratic frends of the Autocracy were of the blind 
who would not see They set a cause operating and cheerfully 
professed to expect no effect Orders were given that the Manifesto 
be solemnly read ın all the Churches throughout the Empire but 
that no word was to be spoken there of the Rescript Vain 
precautions The Press organ of the late Grand Duke Sergius,* 
discerning the issues clearly and formulating them plainly, at first 
ignored the Rescript and then wrote a short article on it entitled: 
“The First Step” and ending “God save the Tsar!” And the 
Moscow Gazette is nght The Rescript is the first step It would 
have been unnecessary to take it m February if a statesman had 
been at the head of affairs last June or July Later on it will be 
followed by another Let the coming assembly be the merest 
shadowy appendix to the Council of the Empire, once ıt comes 
together it will play the rôle which itself deems cpportune. 
Representatives of the people will do what they think desirable, 
emboldened by the consciousness that they are backed by the people. 
Let there be a body recognised at once by the population and the 
Autocracy as the spokesman of the Russian nation, and ıt will modify, 
dissolve and create at its pleasure Speaking in the name of 140 
milions it will act on their behalf without fear of the consequences 
In those potentialities, and not in the precise character or functions 
of the coming body, hes the real significance of the Imperial Rescript 

A. constitution 1s become necessary, it ıs even now ın sight, the 
first step towards ıt has been taken Sıx months ago the Autocracy 
might have obtained a new lease of existence with a much smaller 
measure of reform, on condition that ıt had a statesman to represent, 
think and act forit To-day Russia and Autocracy are on the eve 
of eternal separation. But a conservative constitution with the 
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parliamentary element reduced to a minimum ıs still a ] ossubility 
How far ıt ıs desirable 1s for Russians to decide, ıt certan ly cannot 
be had for the asking and still less without asking Bat it 1s 
feasible Only a real statesman, however, could now draw up the 
scheme and, execute ıt successfully. but there ıs no statesn an at the 
head of affairs to,day And ın a few weeks that possibility vall have 
passed into the Limbo of things that might have been t will be 
too late, and only a radical constitution will satisfy the demands of 
the Russian people Quz vivra verra At the end of th* struggle 
the Russian bureaucracy will see what it was that it lack :€ at the 
outset 

By seizure, not by concession, the Russian nation will ikimately 
come into possession of domestic reforms And it seems ven probable 
that the same methods will bestow upon it the boon of pe c The 
Russian people 1s literally sicx of the war, but the ex-Princ of Peace 
insists on continuing it until the lordship of the Pacific 1s added to 
his many other titles That predominance, he believes, wil 3enefit all 
Christian peoples as well as his own, and he seems ~ solved to 
confer the advantage upon them, despite their persistent refusal to 
acceptit Nor will he consider failure to borrow money abioad as an 
obstacle Russia has gold enough which may be turne 1 from its 
original destination and applied to that particular purpose All that 
is needed ıs that the men who spend ıt should not shrink trom the 
prospect of national bankruptcy at the close of the campaga And 
of such men there 1s no dearth The bloodshed, therefo e will go 
on It will culminate m a blaze of glory, the Government p: r-y affirm, 
when peace terms are dictated by Russians in Tokio It will come 
to a miserable end, unbiassed observers believe, when tke Russian 
people refuses to follow—or rather obey—its monarch on he ground 
that submission would be worse than suicide And that ıs . lready the 
attitude of a large section of the Russian nation Younzs men are 
chopping off their fingers m order to unfit themselves jor military 
service, and in such numbers that the commander-in-clie of the 
Guards has publicly stigmatised it* Sixty-one Ossetı uzns who 
refused to go to the Far East were tried a few days ago at Vladikavkaz 
The Kuban Cossacks, when summoned to furnish their tid and last 
contingent for the war, openly rebelled on the ground th. t the male 
population of the country would be practically extinguis ied if they 
did, and were shot down ın consequence In Warsaw five men called 
upon to go to the war mutimed and were seized, tned and ondemned, 
and all of them put to death. . And so the spimit of resista. ce spreads, 
unsuspected by the monarch, who, if he were keenly conscious of 
the state of things, might, perhaps, exclaim, “half my kır sGom for a 
“statesman! ” 
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MIDO the “Remonstrance” of Canon Cheyne in the March number 

[ of this REVIEW I here offer my reply, although ıt 1s difficult 
to reply to one who excels ın the art of saying and unsaying the same 
thing in the same breath The learned Canon takes me to task 
for having declared Higher Criticism bankrupt, but does he not 
“assert” himself the “inadequacy ” of “the prevalent methods of Higher 
“Cniticism” (p 367)? What is “imadequacy ” ın cool Oxford, may that 
not adequately be called “bankruptcy ” ın lively London? The reverend 
Professor calls my little book (Success, etc ) “illuminating,” and that 1s 
very flattering for me I now feel that I have done something But 
then again, I am told that I am “vague and paradoxical” Paradoxical, 
st Deo placet, I may be, but not vague I beg to assure my very 
learned critic that I am not vague. I may be totally mistaken in 
most things I say, kut I cannot be vague Having given over thirty 
years of close study and cbservation to the topics of history before I 
rushed into print, I knew very well what I was saying when I wrote 
about the bankruptcy of Higher Criticism. Is there any vague- 
ness in saying that Higher Criticism is bankrupt? It is the clearest 
thing in the world It may be wrong, but certainly ıt 1s not vague. 
Remains “paradoxical” Perhaps Professor Cheyne will allow me to 
give km my definition of ‘ paradoxical” It 1s, ın too many cases, the 
original idea of a “free lance,” which is first duly cried down by the 
professional scholars—ze, by such as have chairs, a few years later, 
however, these very chairs take up that very original idea, sometimes. 
forgetting to mention the name of him who first uttered ıt In this 
sense, I make bold to say, I am thoroughly paiadoxical When, 
fifteen years ago, I first pointed out that Iufamza was the most 
important legal-political institution of the Romans, I was duly mzs 
a lindex Strange to say, the same silly idea was revealed as 
a funcamental truth to scholais here and abroad, from four to 
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six years after I had published my Oxford lecturesin 1890 am now 
pillored for sundry ideas, in the elaboration of which I he-e spent 
a lifetime, in the misunderstanding of which my critics :3end an 
hour, and in the copying of which they will spend man a year 
Undoubtedly, I am paradoxical, nor can I afford the Jixury of 
modesty I have waited too long The eve is approaching I! must 
make haste to say what I have to say Inthe present case, 30, l will 
hasten to the pomt I might mdeed make various remar] 5 on the 
Canon’s suggestion that I am not quite at home in the bıbho. raphy of 
the problems here discussed But I am sure, if Canon Che ne knew 
just a little more of me, he would have avoided—let us say— =xposing 
himself to that extent. Or does the Canon mean to impl that of 
all the well-calendared and indexed “literatures” of learned subjects, 
I do not know the most perfect and handiest bibhograph:. that of 
theology? That I have not, a hundred times a year, hat dled the 
Theologwscher Jahresbericht, Theologische Literaturzertung, Brieger’s 
Zeitschrift fur Korchengeschichte, not to speak of the 1=spective 
sections in Jastrow’s /ahresberzchie, nor of the leading works up to 
that of Jacquier in this year? 

Let us drop such pedantries I do not doubt one mo‘ient that 
Canon Cheyne has laid his hand on every book, thesis or essay, 
bearing on the subjects of his research The bibliogiaphies past and 
current, of theology are far too perfect for that Ido not loubt the 
Canon’s knowledge of books I doubt most decidedly hi and his 
friends’ knowledge of the subject. I doubt, in fact I assert 
that whatever the Higher Cntics, whether Canon Cheyie, Hugo 
Winckler, or Professor Driver may know about the languaze of the 
Old Testament, they know most madequately the subject- natter of 
the Old Testament A word about the language We havea vitness of 
first-rate value to the effect that our knowledge of Hebre v 1s very 
poor Spinoza—not only of Jewish origin, but also up to his sghteenth 
year a student of Hebrew lore ın a Hebrew academy, whe = lectures 
in the upper classes were delivered and discussed in Jebrew— 
` Spinoza expressly informs us that our knowledge of tht ancient 
language 1s very poor Accordingly no Winckler in the vorld can 
advance that for lnguistic and stylistic researches mtc the Old 
Testament he or anyone else can make good the frst and chief 
condition of success a thorough knowledge of the idiom Spinoza 
says (Tractatus theologico-polrticus, cap vu, in Opera, ed \ an Vloten 
and Land, II, p 45) “ Hebraea autem natio omnia vrnamenta 
“omneque decus perdidit . nec mise pauca quaedam ;ragmenta 
“linguae et paucorum librorum retinuit, omnia emm fire nomna 
“fructuum, avium, piscium, ei permulia alia, temporus Ęmguria, 
“periere Siguificatio demde multorum nominum et ver vum, quae 
“1” Biblis occurrunt, vel prorsus ignoratur, vel de eadem | wputatur 
« _. Non taque semper potermus, ut desideramus, om -es unius- 
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“culusque orationis sensus, quos ipsa ex lingue usu admittere potest, 
“investigare, ef multae occurrunt orationes, QUAMVIS NOLLSSIMIS 
“vocibus expressae, quarum tamen sensus obscurissimus erit et plane 
“ımperceptrbilas” This much as to the Hebrew language, and our 
knowledge thereof 

If we now turn to the subject matter of Old Testament history we 
see at once that there are four points requiring the utmost care and 
fulness of research The four pomts are (1) The Hebrew Nation; 
(2) the Hebrew State, (3) the great Hebrew Personalities, and (4) 
the Hebrew Sacred Book, the Bible Unless we arrive at a clear and 
well-differentiated conception of these four main pillars of Hebrew 
history, we cannot possibly hope to rase any permanent edifice of 
knowledge with regard to Hebrew antiquity The pmncipal charge 
I advanced and do advance against the so-called Higher Critics 1s this, 
that as to the first three points they have not studied the problem at 
all, and as to the fourth point (the Bible), that they have indeed 
studied it, but in a hopelessly wrong manner With regard to the 
first three points all zhat I have to sav is my own, with regard to the 
fourth point, my evidence is chiefly drawn from Klostermann’s 
incomparably strong argumentation in Ins “Der Pentateuch” This 
is also one of those “paradoxical,” if exceedingly learned, books which 
“the profession” has first cied down, and then apparently silenced 
by not talking about it, but which, in the end, will be the generally 
accepted truth It 1s a decisive book, and I will endeavour to bring 
its main points, by means of an illustration from modern literary 
history, within the grasp of any unprejudiced person of sense 

I Furst, then, as to the Hebiew Nation The orthodox view, as 
everyone knows, 1s to the effect that the Hebrews were an exceptional 
nation This view, 1f expressed in theological language, runs thus 
the Hebrews were God’s own elect people As in most other 
things, so in this case, the orthodox view ıs quite nght in 
substance, 1f not quite “correct” in form The Hebrews were an 
exceptional nation They were a Boider-Nation, that 1s, they were, 
from about 1500 to 700 BC so placed m historical space that while 
they were constantly threatened with imminent absorption at the 
hands of the huge inland-empires around them, they yet were enabled 
to baffle the designs on their political existence with success There 
have frequently been such nations ın the course of history They 
unite two pecuhar features in their political and intellectual economy 
They are (1) on the borders of one powerful empire, or of several 
empires, (2) they have, ın spite of their exigutty some leverage as a 
gift of nature or history equalising the chances between them and 
their powerful assailants These two features must be combined, 
otherwise the small nations on the borders of powerful empires must 
inevitably fall under the yoke of the latter Such a nation was the 
people of Phoenicia, whose famous tity-states of Aradus, Tyre, Beyrut, 
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etc, were never, or never permanently, conquered by the A.synans, 
Fiittites, Babylonians, or Egyptians* The simple reason of the 
successful resistance of nearly all the Phcenician city-states on the 
borders of the great inland-empires was their command of sei power, 
which the empires did not understand how to acquire “or this 
reason, and owing to the reader intellect of the Phcenic ms, the 
empires of the Hittites, Assyrians, Babylonians and Egyptiars were 
never able to possess themselves defimitely of the Phceniciar coast t 
The readier intellect of the Phoenicians was a natural conseq i2nce of 
circumstances, owing to which border-nations, living, as itey dao, 
constantly on the guz veve, must inevitably lay a great prer čum on 
ready intellect as the sole remedy ın moments of great danger The 
more frequent the danger, the keener the intellect ave ing or 
combating ıt The people of Aradus, Tyre, Byblos, Sidon, et :, were 
lke sentinels, eagerly listening to every rumour or sign from i] = lands 
of the Hittites, Assyrians, Babylonians, or Egyptians, let al ne the 
Ægæan islands Thus they could not help becoming people of 
singularly keen intellect For, however frequently the inland empires 
were baffled in their attempt at securing the Coast of Syza and 
Phoemcia, they could never relax in their designs on ias, the 
indispensable outlet to their inland possessions The Phe =icians, 
then, were a border-nation far excellence, and an exc =ptional 
nation I mention them because it so happens that w=: know 
very much more about their history in the second hat of the 
second millennium BC than about the other numerous tn œs and 
nations on the great line of friction between the various er mires— 
z€,1n Syna and Palestine Before speaking of these other >order- 
nations, and more particularly of the Hebrews, it ıs, I take it, most 
important to discuss, if ever so briefly, the way in whic: Hugo 
Winckler treats of the Phoenicians For, not only ıs Canon Theyne 
much inclined to speak of Winckler’s histo.ical views w: L great 
satisfaction, but Winckler ıs also held by the Canon (p 367) z:o have 
\ advanced geo-political views on this matter Quod non ‘Vinckler 
iknows nothing of border-nations, and their immense impo: ince mn 
history 1s quite unknown to him He does not call the Phoen cians or 
* The first Egyptian campaign ın Syria was under Tahutimes (Thuz msis) III. 
(E Petrie, Wzstor of Egypi (1899) II, pp 103 sg), other campaigns were sanducted 
by Amenhote If , by Harmais (about the middle of the fourteenth ce cury Bc, 
see Recuezl Ze travaux rel a larchéol egypt xv, pp q2sg), byS:yl, by 
Ramses II , by Menephtah, by Ramses if (about twelfth century Ec) Of 
Assyrian Kings, Tiglathpileser I (about 1100B Cc), Ashur-irbi (eleventh cei tury BC), 
see the reports of Salmanassar I],1n H Winckler, Keclschrift u d alte i et (1902), 
P 38, Ashurnastibal in 876 BC , Salmanassar II, ın 856 BC, Tiglath- iser III, 
in 742 and 738 BC, Sanhemb, in 704, etc Maspero, Azst anctenne [ I (1899), 
PP 41, 279, 280, 281, 288, 352 The inscription in Schrader’s Kezlausc'r Bl 1, 
125, 127, is wrongly interpreted by Winckler as proving the conquest of 4radus by 
Tiglathpileser I, 
t Even Byblos declared, about 1075 BC, to an Egyptian envoy : &ıng for 
ermission to cut timber ın the Lebanon, that neither Zeker-baal, its the: Zing, nor 


1s ancestors, had ever been under Egyptian rule See in Golenisch f, Recue:l 
de Travaux (1899), the diary of the Egyptianeenvoy’s journey 
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Hebrews a border-nation I call them so, it 1s another “ paradoxical ” 
idea of mime And I venture to add (this time, with Professor 
Cheyne’s approbation) that this 1s an explanation helping us materially 
in the historical construction of Syrian, Phoenician and Palestinian 
events ın the second half of the second millenmum BC. I cordially 
thank Professor Cheyne for having declared this geo-political term 
and view of mine to be “excellent” (p 367) But Winckler 1s quite 
innocent of ıt Nay, Winckler, on the basis of the Tel-el-Amarna 
letters, declares that the Phemician towns of that period (1500 to 
1000 BC) “give him a most desolate impression of wretchedness, of 
“excessive pettiness and insigmificance”™ The ruler of Gebal 
(Byblos), Winckler says, appears ın the- Amarna letters as one 
“shining” and moaning for help from Egypt This cannot be denied 
Rib-Addi of Byblos does mdeed clamour for help from Egypt But 
apart from the fact that other Phoenician towns (Sidon and Arvad 
[Aradus] of the same period, far from “whining” for help, boldly 
attack Egyptian subjects and Egyptian supremacy ,Ħ the “whining fe 
letters of Byblos, Tyre and Jerusalem do not in the least prove the 
helplessness or pury pettiness of those border city-states It was part 
of ther deep game to appear helpless while intriguing against the 
very power whose help they implored While Zimrida of Sidon 
complains to the Pharaoh about raids on the part of the Habırı 
(probably the Hebrews}, Abimilki of Tyre complains about raids on 
the part of that very Zimrida of Sidon} The Phoenician border- 
states acted as materially small Powers exposed to the imroads of 
mighty, or apparently mighty, empires have always acted. The 
Itahan city-states in the Middle Ages, including papal Rome, ınvarı- 
ably “whined ” for help from the German or Greek Emperor, although 
they just as invariably turned against those emperors a few months 
or years after they had implored Imperial assistance, if circumstances 
had changed Pope John XII asked Otto the Great in 960 A D “for the 
“love of God ” to come into Italy and to save the Church of St Peter § 
Shortly afterwards Pope John became the most violent adversary of 


“sith tears,” to help 1t against Roger Count of Sicily, in 1133 | Four’ 
years later the gocd citizens of Beneventum turned a deaf ear to all 


* Hugo Winchler, A/forzent Forschungen 1 , pp. 426, 429 

+ Tel-el-Amarna Letters, ed H Winckler (1896), pp. 175 (letter 81), 199 (letter 92) 
235 (letter 124), 275 (letter 150), 283 (letter 155) Winckler indeed says (Kezlexschs 
wu d alte Test (1902),p 199) that “Aziru, ‘amel’ (ruler) of the inland Amurn, 
‘possessed’ Arvad,” and quotes the 15oth letter of the Amarna collection, section 59 
The passage in question in Winckler’s own edition runs, however, ‘ Zzmrida of 
Sidon and Aziru rebel against the King, and the people of Arvad have conferred 
with one another” This certainly does not prove that Aziru possessed Arvad 

t Amarna Letters, letters Nos 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 155 

§ “Misıt nobis 1u Saxoniam nuntios, rogans ut ob amorem De! in Italam 
veniremus et ecclesiam Sancti Petri ac se ipsum ex eorum faucibus lıberaremus ” 
(Liudprandus, Hzs¢ Olon, c 15) 

| “Lacrymis orantes, ut civitatem Beneventanam a comite Rogerio Siculorum 
jugiter oppressam liberarent,” Falco, Chron, p 113 (ap Muratori, Scr Kes Ital, 
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the offers and proposals of the same Lothar © This was evic: atly also 
the poletzque de bascule of the Phoenician city-states Wh 2 Egypt 
attacked them, they became the allies of the Hittites cr of the 
Babylomans, or vzce versé When they were beaten on | ad, they 
withdrew to their impregnable island-towns The alla zes and 
counter-alliances between the border-nations themselves we = count- 
less All the resources of the subtlest diplomacy must have ı ome into 
play, just as of all European States in modern times smz1 Savoy 
always piactised the most refined and far-seeing diplomacy + 

To put it briefly the border-nations in Syria, Pkæœn 1a, and 
Palestine in the second half cf the second millennium BC wee the 
most important of all the nations then known to Western sia. It 
1s they who, under stress of secular and Titanic struggles against 
immense odds, were forced into developing the one force aat will 
give even small nations a decisive superiority over ever o large 
empires less endowed with gifts of that force That orce 1s 
Intellect, and Intellectual orgamisation of resources material or puritual 
The inland Empires had, long before the rise of the borde -nations 
proper, developed, in a slovenly and unsystematic fashion certain 
resources of the human intellect But they never cr stalhsed 
observations into principles, dwellers into citizens, houses « - monu- 
ments into Art proper, speech into Literature , religious emol pns into 
Rehgion These great feats were reserved for the borde: -nations, 
and for them alone, for the Hebrews, Phoenicians, Heller 2s, and, 
no doubt, many another now forgotten people, who unde: secular 
stress, making Intellect and System a sexe gud non of their e astence, 
were driven into a most penetrating attempt at organising tr zır lives 
in one, two or moie directions Had Geography not aided 1 1em by 
geo-political advantages of situation, they would at once ha-e been 
swallowed up by the empires Had they not developed atellect, 
their geo-political situation could not have availed them ver} long 

In other words, all these border-nations were per em rentiam 
exceptional nations It ıs not ın Babylon, or Pan-Babyloma: 5m, nor 
n Egypt that we must look for the true beginnings of real civ 41sation 
it is amongst the border-nations that the great principles f State, 
A Literature, and Religion were organised and given mdymg 
vitality 

If, now, we ask the “higher critics” what historic rank they lot to 
Phoenicians, Edomutes, Canaanites, Hebrews, Midianites, ft, the 
answer 1s one of cold contempt In their view these “Semiti ° tribes 
were all second-hand merchandise, poor reflexes of Babyloman or 
Egyptian, perhaps Hittite “culture” The very disruption oz early 

* Falco, zd p 121 

t In the recent excavations and finds at Tel Ta’annek (under Dr Ern= Selim) 


we have secured additional glimpses of the agitated hfe of some of tk » border- 
nations in Syria See Lexkschriften of the Vienna Akademie, Philos Avi. Classe, 


No IV, ex 1904, 1n fol, pp. 123, 222, 
VOL LXXXVII i 4 
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History ito history Semitic, and history Hellenic, clearly shows 
a total want of historic sight. All these nations form, historically, 
one single group, the group of Border-Nations in and around Western 
Asia They have the same character, the same tendencies , although 
in appearance they differ very considerably They are like graphite, 
coal and diamond, which differ outwardly and even inwardly to a 
large extent, but which yet are, chemically, one and the same substance, 
carbon 

We may now return to the Hebrews From the preceding 
considerations it 13 at once evident that the Hebrews, too, from their 
very situation ın historic space, could not but be an exceptional nation, 
or not be at all They might very well have been swallowed up by 
the neighbouring empires, or annihilated ın incessant warfare with 
the other numerous border-nations But if they contrived to survive, 
they could not but become an exceptional, ze, a border-nation 

All this ıs irrefutable, and quite independent of Scnptural or 
theological evidence It can be read off from the map It ıs 
only by the effect of purely philological considerations that 
the “Semitic” nations, when they are small im numbers, are 
made to appear as insignificant phenomena in History The sober 
fact is, that a/Z the numerous peoples living between the deserts 
of North Arabia and Western Babylonia, on the one hand, and the 
Eastern Mediterranean, on the other, were put, certainly after I500BC, 
and probably long before that date, under such political and military 
pressure as to compel them, in sheer self-defence, to have recourse to 
an intensification of their intellectual, mental, and moral resources such 
as the inhabitants of the surrounding Empires neither needed nor 
were enabled to realise [UdAeuos rdvtwr pev rathp otu tavtwv b€ Bacideve, 
kal roùs pev Oeods dete rods è avSpdrovs, rovs pev dovdous roinge rovs dé 
éXevSépovs. Heraclitus, of Ephesus, who uttered this, the deepest of 
all historical truths, was himself the citizen of one of those border- 
states which ın secular struggles against Hittites, Phrygians, Lydians 
and other Imperial peoples had long learned to know the real i 
quickening forces of its greatness 

A glance at the sketch-map here placed will suffice to show the 
thoughtful reader that all the small nations in Syra, Phoenicia and 
Palestine, whatever their language may or may not have been (which 
is of quite secondary importance), were, as the symbolic arrows 
show ıt on the map, under the constant and immense stimulus 
of the most imperiled, yet not impossible position of border- 
nations, because the various inland-Empzires all closed round them 
What the sea was to the Phcenicians, the desert was to many a border- 
nation dwelling more inland. It offered them a safe place of refuge 

I cannot but say that the following sketch-map, although all its lines 
expressing boundaries or movements are only symbolically true (ze, 
true for various periods, not foreone simultaneous period), is the first, 
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the fundamental consideration in any study of Hebrew =< ntiquities, 
including Bible criticism What then shall be said about men like 
Wellhausen, who owmg to purely philological hyper-critiisms has 
acquired an appalling authority, and who in his Zsraelu ische und 
Judische Geschichte actually contrives to wnte the histc -y of the 
Hebrews zz the second millennium BC without so much as r ientioning 
the influence of the Empires, or the character of the Hel -ews as a 
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border-nation? So httle ıs Wellhausen aware of the tru. bearıngs 
of Hebrew history, that when (p 35, of the third edition) he finally, 
at the very end of a long chapter, stoops to ask the princip i question 
of all Hebrew history, viz, why the Hebrews, and no e g, the 
Moabites, came subsequently to be a nation of vast historic n :portance, 
(he shakes off the inconvenient query with the well-known FE ofessonial 
‘phrase- “(das) lasst sich schézesslich nicht erklaren’! This 
untranslatable phrase means, that since Wellhausen cann-t see his 
way to solve the riddle, no one else possibly can or should t v to do so 
This “Zasst sch schliesslich nicht erklaren,” this “scl ~odderig ” 
schliesslich, ys, I beg to submit, the openly avowed bankru itcy of all 
Higher Criticism as a means of historncal reconstruction of [2st events 
How incomparably more “wzssenschaftlıch” and cnti-al is the 
simple old tradition’ Let us study it exclusively in t= light of 
history and geography and common-sense psychology L= us drop 
Theology and Religion altogether.’ 
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We saw that the Hebrews were a bordei-nation, we saw that for 
this reason alone they were, like the Dutch, Scotch, or Boers in modern 
times, an exceptional nation We likewise saw that they shared 
this quality with numerous other nations on the great Area of Friction, 
such as the Phoenicians, Moabites, Edomites, etc When, then, we 
learn (as all agree) that the Hebrews had certainly as early as the ninth 
century BC a belief and religious system of Monotheism which for the 
last 3,000 years has proved its immense force over men and destiny, 
being, as it ıs, the great religious Fortress of over 500 millions of 
the most civilised and powerful peoples, we cannot but admit that 
the singular influence of the Hebrews must have been owing to their 
Monotheism This alone, it ıs true, would not yet forma great advance 
in historical knowledge But if we now approach the question why 
the Hebrews, and they alone, should have come to elaborate, certainly 
by the tenth, and most probably long before the tenth century BC, 
a system of belief endowed with an umque spiritualising and eneigising 
force, then we can, ın common psychology, assume cnly one thing 
Since the chief fzstorzcal (as distinct from theological) value of 
Hebrew Monotheism (as distinct fiom any other vague Monotheism 
of some Egyptians or Babylonians) consists mainly and principally 
in its affording its believers a staying force and ever-resisting tenacity 
of unparalleled intensity , the Hebrews must at some time before the 
tenth century BC, have stood ın urgent need of such an unparalleled 
staying force, to aid them m passing through national crises of 
unparalleled severity This much ıs absolutely certain. One page ın 
Amos or Hosea 1s irrefutable evidence that pure, ethical Monotheism 
was plainly existent by the middle of the eighth century BC among 
the Hebrews This suffices to establish the fact that the Hebrews, 
long before Amos and Hosea, must have passed through tremendous 
national tnals Amos and Hosea, I take it, are as clear evidence of 
awful national struggles of the Hebrews in the centuries before these 
prophets, as the Cyclopaean walls of Aradus were ard are absolute 
evidence for the imminent and immense dangers threatening in her 
time that Phoenician city-state in the sea. Monotheism in its Hebrew 
form, as revealed ın Amos and Hosea, 1s par excellence a National 
Rampart, as ıt has repeatedly proved to be, thousands of years later 
on, with the Puntan Dutch, Scotch, English, and Boers It is The 
Weapon resorted to in times of overwhelming national danger 

If now it be, as it undoubtedly ıs, the most legitimate conclusion, 
that Monotheism in its Hebrew form presupposes some unparalleled 
National Peril, for the averting of which Hebrew Monotheism has 
been introduced repeatedly in history, then we need only inquire 
among the various nations in the Area of Friction whether their 
chronicles or legends tell of any such extraordinary national Peril that 
befel them some time ın the latter half of the second half of the 
second millennium B C s 
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It ıs well known that the only border-nation of which w- have a 
distinct tradition to the effect that their ancestors had gone rough a 
fearful trial and struggle for liberation, are the Hebrevs The 
Hebrews alone tell of ther abject slavery in Egypt, of their 
Exodus, of their fearful trials m the Desert during fozy years 
How under these circumstances can we take the liber! = or the 
arrogance, I should hke to say, to doubt this tradition? Is it not ın 
perfect harmony with the undoubted fact called Monotheisn revealed 
in authentic wntings from the eighth century BC, ad with 
the infalhble psychological inference from this fact? One might, in 
the extreme case—I mean on the strength of texts to be « scovered 
in the future,—advance, that the slavery in Egypt, the Es >dus, the 
forty yeas in the Desert, as related in the Bible, are not historical 
facts Yet, even in this extreme case, which 1s still . bsolutely 
hypothetical, I should retort “I accept the newly-c-scovered 
“ (hypothetical) Egyptian or Midianttic evidence to the effec that the 
“Exodus, etc, did not take place at all Yet I still must insist on 
“some such event in the history of the Hebrews im the latt r half of 
“the second millennium BC If the adversaries cannot d ny some 
“such event, then they have done nothing towards weaken ag either 
“my chief fact (Amos, Hosea) or my psychological infer nce from 
“that fact” 

Is there such hypothetical evidence? Can the slavery n Egypt, 
the Exodus, the forty years in the Desert be shown to vntradzct 
express and direct historical evidence from the latter he f of the 
second millennium BC ? 

There is none whatever How then can any one feel entitled to 
doubt Hebrew Tradition? On what ground will he do that? Will 
he deny the authenticity of Amos and Hosea? Or will he contest the 
correctness of the psychological inference from Amos an. Hosea? 
In either case he undertakes a hopeless task As the B =rs could 
never have been energised into a nation of the most ext aordinary 
power of resistance without their previous teruble trek «- Exodus 
for twenty years in the wildest parts of Africa, so the Hebi=ws could 

, never have embraced and spread the most energetic of religi us behefs 
without some immense national tnal Tradition says this Trial was 
Egypt, the Exodus, the Desert We have no historica’ evidence 
contradicting this Whence, then, shall we take the right t doubt it? 

It 1s thus quite evident that Higher Criticism has entirely neglected 
or, at best, misconstrued the first of the four factors ct Hebrew 
antiquity, the Hebrew nation It has seen neither its « zceptional 
character nor the causes thereof, neither the dominant f, zt, nor its 
psychological inferences and antecedents We shall no'r examine 
much more briefly the second factor, the Hebrew State 

II As the Hebrew Nation, so the Hebrew State has beej neglected 
by the Higher Critics For them 4 State 1s a State, just ;: the word 
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“Godhead” 1s philclog:cally only a substantive, lke “cat” However, 
there 1s vast difference between State and State Not only are some 
States monarchical, others oligarchical, others again democratic This 
refers only to the mere form of States But as to origin and 
physiology, some States are like organic pyramids growing from 
the broad basis of popular wishes and forces upwards, tapering to 
a head, like most Continental States, other States again are cephalic 
pyramids, growing from the top downwards to the broad base. 
The State of Geneva, under Calvin in the 16th century was 
cephalic, so 1s eaca great Order of the Catholic Church, so is the 
‘Roman (not the Greek or Anglican) Catholic Church, so were Sparta, 
Rome, Syracuse, and many another classical State. So was the 
Hebrew State He who does not see that sees nothing Border- 
Nations, ever impeniled, ever ccnstrained to organise themselves into 
‘the most efficient form of polity, must inevitably put their organisa- 
tion into the hands of a few men, and in very urgent cases into those 
of One Great Personality By doing so they secure Unity, Readiness, 
Efficiency The Hebrew State showed at all times f ‘rom about 1250 
to 700 BC) the unmistakable symptoms of a Stic actuated and 
energised by a central, personal, and all-pervading Force, whether a 
nomothetes, a Judge, a King, or a Piophet As in the sphere of 
Religion the Hebrews ever tended to Monotheism, so in the sphere 
of State-hfe they ever tended to concentration ın One Personality. 
They were indeed a cephalic State proper 

Have the Higher Critics so much as approached this vital point? 
Can any book or essay be pointed out in which they have, ex professo, 
treated of the peculiar—ze, the cephalic nature of the Hebrew State? 

There can thus be no doubt that Higher Criticism, guod dicitur, 
has proved itself unable to treat adequately of the second great factor 
of Hebrew antiquity, of the Hebrew State 

III We now come to the third factor, to Hebrew Personalities— 
that 1s, to Moses, to the Judges, Kings and Piophets 

Canon Cheyne says (p 363) “I am myself one of those who hold 
“the historical existence of a personage called Moses to be unproved 
“and ımprobable” Nothing could be more correct A “personage” 
Moses can indeed not be proved directly, and apart from the Bible, to 
have existed But a Personality called Moses can A “personage” 
1s any person, a cobbler, a copyist, a philologian A Personality, 
on the other hand, is not Ze premier venu It ıs a person 
endowed with as yet unanalysable forces of Persuasion and Action. 
It ıs a person lke Themustocles, Pericles, Cæsar, Jeanne d'Arc, 
Calvin, Ciomwell, Chatham, Napoleon This ıs sad, not because 
(as the Canon suggests), “some historians dwell more on personalities, 
“and some more on intellectual currents and tendencies” (p 363) 
The true student of history will for each problem severally decide, or 
try to decide, whether “currents ” were its real causes or “personalities ” 
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In the case of the Hebrews, as we have seen, Personalities are the” 
sine gud non of their success That an Exodus cannot l= carried 
out witout a guiding and towering Personality only = recluse 
philologian can doubt That Monotheism requires, to th present 
day, individual persuasion by single missionaries, instead of ' dreading, 
as do other religions, by contagion, 1s a matter of fact tco c vious to 
need proofs Once we admit the Exodus—and we cannot, ap to this 
writing, but admit ıt as a perfectly safe assumption of fac —we are 
constrained, by elementary psychology, to admit a P rsonality 
organising the Exodus and its sequel That Personalhty, he Buble 
says, was called Moses It ıs quite possible that h.s 1 ame was 
Sesom, or Uriah, or Smith, and I, for one, shall at once c ange his 
name, as soon as contemporary or otherwise conclusive evid nce shall 
be put before me, that his name was not Moses, but Smit: But I 
can never admit that there never was a Personality call d Moses 
or Smith The name is accidental, his véZe ıs psycl dlogically 
undoubted and irrefutable 

Of course, when “higher critics” (as does Canon Cheyn:, p 363), 
require us to prove the existence of Abraham as well, aad in the 
same way as that of Moses, then we can only regretfully « ecline the 
task Abraham is nota Personality There is no safe ps thological 
inference from the work he did to his personal existence Heis a 
person, an interesting person, a patriarch, an eminent ran His 
existence has to be proved by means essentially different i om those 
applicable ın the case of Moses I can safely infer the ez stence of 
Lycurgus in the nmth century BC from the Spartan cons 1tution in 
the fifth century BC , but I cannot do the same thing witt? regard to 
Pausanias, the victor of Platæa, in the fifth century BC from the 
history of Cleomenes III in the third century BC An eminent 
Person is still very far from a Personality, an åvýr (mos from 
a vopoĝðérys Abraham may very well have existed, there is nothing 
that has so far been advanced, that, in my view, muilitetes agaist 
his existence But we cannot with regard to him rely, ou «ide direct 
evidence, upon evidence purely psychological He ıs not .r historical 
Personality The Higher Critics, treating persons lk* vocables, 
amongst which there is indeed no difference of rank an l efficiency, 
‘do not see that Thatis precisely why they have failed t> do justice 
to the third great factor of Hebrew antiquity, to Hebrew Fersonality 
IV We now come to the fourth factor of Hebrew an iquity the 
Bible We beg to repeat the “higher critics” have nev2r made a 
serious or systematic study of the first three pounts or fact rs discussed 
in the preceding part of this article Of this, the fourth factor, they 
have indeed made a most elaborate study, “arralysing” s\ery single 
lne and word of the Old and New Testaments ın thousa 1cs of books, 
theses, essays, and articles Yet nothing can be more ‘v.dent than 
that their whole method 1s radically wrong, as wrong,as was that 
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of the thousands of Wolfian Homer-Kritzker, who tried, in innumerable 
works, to refine grand old Homer into Homer Ltd. At present, 
as witness the elaborate works of V Terret, Drerup, Bréard, and so 
many others, Homer Ltd ıs bankiupt, and Homer ıs still Homer. 
Shall I remind the gentle reader of the flood of Geiman theses 
started by Nissen’s Hznguellentheorte? How countless Roman and 
Greek wmiters were subjected to the very “analvsis” of their 
respective “Quellen,” or sources, that has been apphed to the Bible, 
and with the same result of hopeless barrenness and failure? All 
scholars know the farce of that uncouth erudition and Sz/dbenstecherez. 

The Pentateuch (or Hexateuch, if you please) has been, as is but 
too well known, “analysed” into countless layers or fragments (read - 
shreds) raked together by some one or two or x “Redactors” from 
the writings of a supposed chronicler in Jerusalem, 1400 or 1200 BC, 
called Jahwist*, anc similarly from the monographs, theses, academic 
Probeschi tf tex or political bropyijpara of a Jahwist®, Jahwist®? * §, 
and likewise, from the private diaries, news-cuttings, and correspond- 
ence of Elohist’, Elohist?, Elohist®?, and also from var.ous codices of 
Priests mn various centuries The way the various “redactors” welded 
all this heterogeneous mateual into an apparently uniform work was 
exceedingly cunning They covered up the traces of their compiling 
and cobblng activity in the most raffiné manner, and very 
frequently they used the subtlest game of rzcoché to send 
their critics off the nght track But, do you not see, oh, student, that 
although the “redactors ” and especially that arch-editor, Ezra, were 
people of the most Machiavellian cunning and finesse, yet the “higher 
“critics” are quite up to their tricks They, the “higher cntics,” 
cannot be duped, oh, no They see through the holes and chinks 
of their own theories, as well as of those of the “redactors,” with 
unfailing certainty They ferret out the least httle rabbit of literary 
dupery There 1s nothing they do not see 

The average gentleman has neither the time nor the patience to 
follow De Wette, Bleek, Wellhausen, Driver, or Canon Cheyne in 
their purely philological hyper-criticism of the text of the Buble. 
There 1s, however, fortunately for our present purpose, a most 


illuminating 1lustratıon of their methods in a vast book, referring ' 
to a modern author whose works, written in the eighteenth century, ' 


are subjected to the very hyper-cntical analysis of texts that has 
so “triumphartly” been applied to the Buble 

"The author 1s Lessing, born 1729, died 1781 All the world knows 
Lessing, or ought to know him He is the only German writer who, 
although treating, in his prose-works, of the most learned subjects, 
was yet able to wrze a purely Hellenic, smgularly mdividual and 
beautifulstyle For reasons indifferent to our present purpose this great 
glory of the Fatherland has during the last twenty-five years been 
visited with a morbid hatred on the part of numerous Germans One 
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of them, Paul Albrecht,—a most learned philologian, naturalist, 
theologian, etc, and the author of 135 works bearing on < variety of 
subjects,—published under the head-title “Phelologesite Unter- 
“suchungen” an immense work, consisting of 2,494 pags in large 
8vo, in which he “ proves” that all the poems and cramas of 
Lessing are but vulgar plagiansms from innumerabe authors, 
Greek, Latin, English, French, Dutch, Spanish, =rtuguese, 
Italan, German, Swedish, etc, etc. He takes up ech drama, 
nay each poem by Lessing, line by hne, frequently worl by word, 
and traces it invanably to some work or other of an author 
of European or even non-European nationality To ena Je himself 
to carry out his task, Albrecht went through the whole o the ocean 
of dramatic and lyrical hterature of Europe before and urng the 
eighteenth century, and ,his familiarity with comedies anc tragedies 
of the century of Lessing is nothing short of stupendo s In its 
way there never has been published a more learned woi <, a more 
carefully prepared and systematically elaborated book Since, of 
course, he 1s unable to prove direct or evident plagiaris 1 in every 
case, Albrecht has, quite in the manner of the Hig er Critics, 
laid down rules or “theories of composition” (read plagiarism) 
followed by the cunning Lessing There ıs, as with me Higher 
Critics, an Urkundentheorwe, a Fragmententheorte, an E “ganZzun gs- 
theorve, a blend of the Fragmententheorie and the E -ganzungs- 
theorie, etc, etc No matter how cunningly the good Li ssing tried 
to cover up the traces of his plagiarism, Albrecht discc vers them. 
If they are not plagiarisms direct and palpable, they ar , Albrecht 
says, Plagio-Peplagiomena, or Paraplagiata, or Onomat: paragoge , 
or Geneoparagoge, etc, etc Thus, of “Der gunge Gele zrie,’ (The 
Young Scholar) a comedy of Lessing, Albrecht literally s, ys “‘ The 
“‘Young Scholar’ ıs a Bdibypomimmic Erodrama, and if ~e combine 
“that with the EroGtrmimy allotted to its Epiparallel the whole 
“morphological value of ‘The Young Scholar’ 1s -hat of a 
“BtriBdihypomimic Erodrama” Surely, nobody can den 7 that, and 
we all agree, with Albrecht, (for that 1s what he adds “that the 
“whole architectonics of this diamatic piece are revealed o us z7 this 
“SIMPLE expresszon!?” 

This ıs the net result of methods of Higher Criticism =pplied to a 

odern author It :s to be hoped that Canon Cheyn = will, after 
reading Albrecht, declare, that although he has hithertc eleved in 
tae authorship of Lessing’s dramas, he now cannot but sz} that those 
aramas are only (tiPdihypomimic Erodramas, and aoslying this 
simple term to the Psalms or Job, we may reasonably hi re to arrive, 
m the end, at a full understanding of the real architectc mcs of these 
two so-called Biblical writings 

It was said above that the method of the higher crit: s in dealing 

* Albrecht, Zess:zg’s Plagiate (1888), p 587 
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with the text of the Bible ıs radically wrong August Klostermann 
over twelve years ago pomted out the mitral fault, the false 
strategy of modern Bible-criticism He rightly says* that Astruc, 
in the eighteenth century, moculated the disease,—that ıs, the 
assumption of the Buble-critics to the effect, that to “analyse” the 
Hebrew text ot the Pentateuch as we now have it, is tantamount to 
retracing its constituent parts to their original authors Such retracing 
can and has indeed been done ın the case of medieval chroniclers 
The monk who undertook to write a world-chronicle calmly copied 
out first Eutropius, or Orosius, then a medizval predecessor, then a 
contemporary wniter, and finally, superadded the news current in his 
own abbey Retracmg or “analysing” of such compulations 1s 
legitimate, honest and true work All scholars are aware of whe feat 
of “retracng” done by Giesebrecht respecting the Annales 
Altahenses matores 

The Pentateuch, however, ıs not a medieval chronicle It was, 
as Klostermann very felicitously terms it, a Gemernde-Lesebuch, a 
popular work of edification, in the hands of every one, a blend of a 
Common Prayer-Book and a national history, a singularly individual 
book, just as, one may add, the Talmud is, ın its way, an unique 
work both in its form, in its encyclopedic range, nits spint Such 
a popular Gememde-Lesebuch must necessarily have undergone 
constant changes ın its verbiage, style, matter Too many people 
handled it, too many copied it, too many different copies were 
extant in the various households Klostermann aptly refers to the 
great changes that Lutheran hymns have undergone ın a few centuries. 
Still more ccgent examples might be adduced from a study of 
Greek palimpsests, of the various “redactions” of the Finnish 
Kalevala, of the Arabic Moallakat and other Oriental literature, 
etc, etc Under these conditions ıt ıs mathematically certain that 
even if all the Bible-critics should absolutely agree as to the authors 
of the respective layers and sub-layers of the Bible, which, of course, 
they are very far from doing, even then nothing would be proved as 
to the Pentateuch being a cento It would not be proved, because 
it cannot be proved It 1s like asking a geometrician how many lines 
are in a plane of three feet square? He cannot answer the question 


You cannot count the number of lines in a plane, a plane does not 


consist of lines In tne same way, a popular book of education, going’ 
through an untold number of copyists and generations, undergoing 
the greatest possible changes ın form and structure, zf wot also ın ats 
religious and historical essentials, cannot now be reconstructed into 
its original constituent parts Not now, for we have at present only 
one of the latest versions of that text, and not a cento patched up 
from the works of the original author, or authors 


* August Klostermann, Der Pentateuch (1893), p 61 
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The dilemma, the mextricable dilemma for the Buble critizs stands 
therefore as follows — 

If the Pentateuch be a cento or patchwork from numerots euthors, 
we cannot, at the present period, possibly go back as far a: the real, 
the original authors, in that we do not possess a P -nateuch 
contaming compilations from the orginal authors, bit only a 
Pentateuch contaming versions of compilations from cot 1ptlations 
compiled from other compilations from authors, the very ‘act ones 
of whom only, now long lost, were the original authors 

If the Pentateuch 1s not or ıs not essentially a cento, the: modern 
Bible criticism 1s altogether wrong and futile 

Hic Rhodus, hic salta 


% a % % 


The philological histonans totally misunderstand the mot funda- 
mental character of all classical history, ze, that of the . Tebrews, 
Phoenicians, Hellenes and Romans This character consist, 1n the 
fact that all classical history ıs cephalic, it 1s grafted udcn and 
living in Personality Pre-classical history knows only of 7ersons, 
classical history knows, for the first time ın history, of Pers onalities 
This cephalic character is all-decisive, all-important It is the soul 
of classical antiquity Now, what have the philologians and the 
philological historians done these 150 years? They hav2, in the 
most absurd manner, attempted to shut out from classical hi tory the 
very essence thereof Personahty Moses, David, Lycurgus, ‘Lheseus, 
Romulus, Homer, etc, etc—they are all myths Of course, they are 
all the most real beings in history Philological or “highe ’ critics 
cannot see the broadest, plainest, and most important fact of classical 
antiquity, that glorious Chain of Personalities from Moses t> Cæsar, 
who by estabhshing cephalic States made ıt possible tat the 
Universal Church was finally troduced by one Personalit greater 


than all the rest 
EMIL 2=ICH 
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ITH a growing realisation of cıvıc responsibilities, Children’s 
Courts are coming to be recognised as necessary institutions 
in the great centres of population There are predominating motives 
of humanity and reason in promoting them that will forcibly impress 
all who have in mind the future citizenship of their municipality A 
separate Court for the hearing of children’s cases was established less 
than three years ago m New York, and already it 1s recognised as one 
of the best of that great city’s institutions That children were once 
arlaigned at the same bar with adult offenders, the city’s thieves, 
drunkards, prostitutes, now seems almost as staitlmg to the best 
people ın New York as the thought that slavery was once legally 
sanctioned in the United States They wonder that they were so 
long blind to the injustice of 1t all 
The materal brought into the Children’s Court is in a formative 
state, morally and mentally, as well as physically, and ıs therefore 
easily remoulded , for in the majority of cases ıt 1s found possible to 
stop the child after his first step in the path to criminality and set 
him in the way that leads to useful citizenship The adult offenders 
of the ordinary police courts, where these children were formerly 
arraigned, are frequently hardened and hopeless criminals . They are 
responsible to a large extent for ther own misdoings, whilst child 
offenders are often merely the victims of parental neglect and ev” 
surroundings 
By the treatment which the Children’s Court has made practicab’ 
it ıs possible in the great majority of cases to change the course 
the child’s hfe, and by encouragement and moral suasion to work h 
reformation without commitment to an institution He comes und 
the jurisdiction of a Court whose powers are largely parental He 
no longer exposed to a police court atmosphere, poisonous with cnr 
the effects of which on his impressionable nature could not but be 
harmful and possibly permanent character He ıs no longer su 
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to a system of procedure which knows httle distinction | etween a 
child in custody for the first time and the habitual crıtı nal, and 
where the surroundings are apt to encourage a child to | ecome an 
enemy rather than a useful member of society Under the rew order 
of things the constant aim 1s to prevent the young offender f-om ever 
taking another false step and to save him to the State Tle work is 
thus largely preventive rather than punitive 

The law establishing the first separate bar for children in } 2w York 
City was passed in 1902, and the Children’s Couit opened its doors on 
September 2nd of that year The author of the law was the aonour- 
able Joseph M Deuel, who had had long experience on the 
Magistrate’s Bench and who 1s now Justice of the Court o! Special 
Sessions, of which the Children’s Court has been made a pat The 
Children’s Court has jurisdiction in all cases of children wi der the 
age of sixteen who are taken into custody in the boroughs f Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, the old city of New York Th-se two 
boroughs have a population of considerably over two mullicas, and 
their juvenile Court handles the largest number of children’s :ases of 
any Court in the world) The value of this first Court wa: almost 
immediately apparent, and in less than a year another law wa; passed 
providing for a second Children’s Court with territorial jurisd tion in 
the borough of Kings, the old city of Brooklyn, which in 19¢ 2 hada 
population of more than 1,160,000 There are two borough ın the 
Greater City of New York for which separate tribunals for cl Idren’s 
cases have not yet been provided by law, but in the bore ghs of 
Richmond and Queens, which are less thickly populated, the zeneral 
Children’s Court Law of the State, enacted in 1903, apples This 
law provides that all cases mvolving the commitment or .<1al of 
children, actually or apparently under the age of sixteen ye rs, for 
any violation of law, in any court, shall be heard at suitable t nes to 
be designated by the Court, separate from the tnal of other c 1minal 
cases 

It has been found in New York that practically all crime a 1ongst 
children, as well as cases of improper guardianship, come from -ertain 
well-defined districts where there is the greatest congestion of j; pula- 
ton The massing of the poorest of the city’s pepulation in -arrow 
eas leads to bad moral and physical conditions that make these 
vots breeding places for crime Evil environment seems o be 
sponsible for about ninety per cent of the cases that come 1 ito the 
hildren’s Court The fact that the children come from the sh n and 
veat shop districts, however, in no wise lessens the city’s re 33o0nsi- 
ity towards them They are its heritage and its future citi:2ns 
The Justices of the Court of Special Sessions, who ın turn >-eside 
r the Children’s Court, bear always ın mind thatit rests large 7 with 
whether the children brought before them are to beci ne in 
a burden or a help to the community The law perm ts the 
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Justice sitting ın the Children’s Court to act as magistrate, trial judge 
and jury combined, as well as to be a parent for the tıme being Such 
sweeping powers in the hands of a single authority must at first 
startle the Anglo-Saxon, jealous of his liberties, but in this kind of 
case the most extreme punishment is within very reasonable bounds, 
and the Court has been given these powers in order that its actions 
may not be hampered by technicalities Thus the treatment of the 
situation 1s simplified in a manner that safeguards rather than imperils 
the child’s interests and liberties There are no hastily formed 
decisions as to the method of treating the case If there 1s a conviction 
the justice takes ample time to go thoroughly into the matter of 
environment, previous record and family history 

The agents of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, who render invaluable aid to the Court, frequently take 
several days to make these investigations Pending a settlement of 
the case the boy or girl always remains ın the custody of the Society 
For almost thirty years the laws of New York, recognising the 
anhumanity of the old system by which children were locked in 
cells, sometimes ın company with depraved criminals, have 
forbidden any boy or girl under the age of srxteen years to be 
detained at the police station Immediately on arrest children are 
sent to the building of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Here they encounter nothing suggestive of the station 
house or jail Instead of narrow steel walls, barred windows and 
ponderous locks, there are commodious, bright and airy dormitones 
and recreation rooms, and a certain measure of freedom. 

The law establishing the Children’s Court of New York County 
requires that ıt shall be held in a building entirely separate and apart 
from that used by any other Court There are a number of Children’s 
Courts in the United States, but this 1s the only one that has a building 
of its own The scheme of isolation is now regarded as a most 
unportant feature of the law It 1s a part of the general plan to avoid 
as far as possible the sombre surroundings of the ordinary court room 
There are temporary detention rooms ın the Children’s Court building 
which are used only during the hours that the Court is ın session and 
for the accommodation of those children only whose cases are to b 
called on that particular day The: Society ıs the custodian of th 
child at all times pending final disposition of the case, and it condu 
the children to and from its own building and the Children’s Cou 
with jealous avoidance of any conspicuous display in the court roo 
No child in custody, other than the defendant, 1s permitted to 
present when the case 1s being heard 

There were 7,647 arraignments at the bar of the Children’s Cour 
New York County in the year ending December 31st, 1903, 
7,631 for the year ending December’ 31st last Considerins 
immense increase in population from year to year in the old 
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New York, ıt 1s a significant and encouraging fact that the 1 umber of 
charges for each of the two years was practically the sraz The 
number of immigrants alone added to the population of New York 
State each year ıs more than 250,000, and most of these 1=mam in 
New York City It 1s from this class that a large proportioa of the 
cases for the Children’s Court are drawn 
In former times the children at the Police Magistrates’ (‘ourts, in 
spite of precautions, occasionally came into contact with adı Its of the 
vilest class It not infrequently happened that a magistrate nad 150 
cases to dispose of in one day Although a law had been e tected in 
1892 with a view to having children’s cases heard “sepa te and 
“apart” from the cases of adults in the police courts, the px -sure of 
business was usually so great there, that even though the chil zren did 
not hear all that took place, they frequently witnessed d -zrading 
scenes which could not but leave ineffaceable impressions It was 
necessary for the magistrate to pass speedy judgment on <L cases, 
and there was little opportunity to study the best method of 1 dividual 
treatment The highest interests'of the child and of the co cmunity 
were bound to suffer by such a system It sometimes happened 
that owing to lack of opportunity to go into all the circumstai:ces of a 
boy’s surroundings he would be immediately released or co mitted, 
whilst his salvation and a distinct benefit to the commun y might 
have been effected by placing him under the supervision of tt e parole 
officer It is ın the Children’s Court that child-saving met icds are 
being reduced to a science 
The general plan of the Court ıs to assist convicted ch ldren to 
work out their own reformation without commitment, by th parole 
system, which is of immense value This system 1s a sifting Drocess 
by which those who have good material in their make-up are s ‘parated 
fiom the viciously bad, and by kindly supervision and encour. gement 
are set straight Of the total of 7,631 children arraigned k= year, 
only 1,879 were committed to institutions The number co1imitted, 
too, includes 957 who were sent to charitable institutions be zuse of 
improper guardianship, owing to the neglect of drunken or scious 
parents The children convicted of crime or found to be ur covern- 
able or disorderly numbered 3,749 Of this number 1,0 € were 
released on parole ‘hese 1,098 children were required to rı port to 
he chief parole officer once a week for a stated period. T! te chief 
arole officer of the Court 1s the Superintendent of the Soctety for 
e Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Mr E Fellows Jenk rs, who 
thirty years has been engaged in the work of bette irg the 
dition of children in New York Agents under the suj e-vision 
Ar Jenkins visit the home and school or place of employ rent of 
e boy or girl at intervals during the parole period and maki «areful 
d of the child’s conduct and the home conditions It 1s, equired 
the end of the parole perod the child shall again aj;pear in 
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Court When his case 1s called, the chief parole officer submits a 
detailed report, and on this the Court determines whether to continue 
the parole, suspend sentence or commit to an institution Of all the 
children placed on parole last year, 1t was necessary to commit only 
170 In other words, more than 83 per cent of the convicted 
children placed on parole made such excellent progress, morally and 
maternally, without commitment, that the Court suspended sentence. 
Among these were 101 boys and 5 gurls convicted of grand larceny, 
229 boys and 11 girls convicted of petty larceny, 107 boys convicted 
of burglary, 42 boys convicted of assault, 18 boys convicted of 
robbery, 26 ungovernable, and 68 disorderly children ‘There were 
also among the paroled children some who had been convicted of 
arson and forgery 

It has been interesting to note how implicitly, as a rule, in these 
parole cases the parents and children have carried out all the Court’s 
directions Often the home of the child has been in a tenement 
where the living conditions were so hopelessly bad that the Court has 
been convinced that there could be no material improvement without 
change of environment The child, if left in such surroundings, would 
grow old in vice and crime long before ıt did ın years One of the 
conditions of the parole in such cases has been the parents’ promise 
to move into another neighbourhood within a week Sometimes the 
Court learns that there is a feeling of hostility between teacher and 
pupil that 1s not conducive to the best efforts on the part of the paroled 
child In such a case the Court directs a transfer of the pupil to 
another school where there is neither knowledge of his past - 
record nor prejudice against him To the encouraging advice of the 
Cout and its officers and to the fresh atmosphere of new surroundings 
these paroled children usually respond in a most satisfactory manner 
All inquines by the parole officer are conducted ın a manner that ıs 
least likely to injure the child Ifa paroled boy obtains work, the 
agent who follows up the case is careful not to hurt the lad’s interests 
by letting ıt be known that he has been in the Children’s Court. At 
the same time, the agent, whose duties call for more or less detective 
ability, finds means of obtaining such information as the Cout deems 
necessary for its guidance 

When the reports are so good that the Court considers it no longe 
necessary for the parole officer to maintain supervision, the youthf 
defendant ıs released under suspension of sentence ‘This does n 
mean that he 1s free from all official restraint If he should slip b 
again, the Court has power at any time to revoke the order suspend 
judgment and have a wariant issued for his immediate ary 
Commitment to a reformatory institution almost invariably follow 
re-arraignment in the few cases where a suspension of judgment 
‘had to be revoked 
In a number of cases, the offence of which a child ha: 
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convicted 1s so serious, his record 1s so bad or his home ıs uch that 
immediate commitment to an institution without release on parole is 
necessary The records of the Society for the Prevention o Cruelty 
to Children cover a period of thirty years, so that any previcts arrest 
of the child or of any member of his family 1s shown Wh =e there 
has been previous conviction of the defendant, or ıt appear: zhat his 
parents or guardians have long been im conflict with the au rorities, 
there ıs httle for the Court to do but commit The nuwer of 
children committed last year without having had a chance ot parole 
was 1,709 But it must be remembered that of this number g¢t7 were 
committed because they were found to be without proper guari Ľanshıp 
and not because of any misdomg of ther own The children f -and to 
be without proper guardianship are sent to charitable and' aot to 
reformatory mstitutions Only 922 children were committed i:ecause 
of actual cnmes or because they were ungovernable and beyon 1 their 
parents’ control 
Until the reformatory institutions have put into practical effec some 
plan by which there can be moral classification and segregaiion of 
the various grades of their mmates, there will always be a iisk of 
further contamination to their new recruits There 1s much ag tation 
at the present time agaist the aggregate system ın reformato ies in 
New York The Juvemle Asylum, an institution which for| many 
years has received on commitment children of Protestant and H -brew 
parents, 1s abandonmg sts old method by which offenders of all ¢ asses 
were herded together, and has adopted the cottage plan |. The 
inmates will be divided mto families of about thirty members 2ach, 
and each family will have a cottage In making up the families -here ' 
will be careful consideration of the record and characteristics of each 
member The skilful pickpocket of fifteen and the ungover -able 
child of eleven will not be neighbours at table, nor play together 1 - the 
same yard There has long been a feelng that the mdiscnm nate 
mixing of child offenders of all classes ın reformatories often leacs to 
harmful results ‘The cottage system ıs now in use in several S ates 
and has proved very successful. i 
The opportunity afforded by the procedure m the Children’s C surt 
or the study of individual cases 1s of vast importance in yet anc her 
rection Officers of the Court are now able to discover the moi ves 
parents who seek to have their own children committed. Many 
rents‘'in the foreign colomes of the city are anxious to shift ot to 
public the burden of feeding and maintaining ther children vw bile 
are being fitted to aid ın the bread winning Too often, 1n' zhe 
grant colomes, the parent whose child has been sent to a chi zt- 
or reformatory institution where he 1s being tatight a trade, red, 
ed and lodged at public expense, is looked upon with envy ,2y 
ibours In the Italian colomes these institutions are nowt I tO 
r as “colleges” There have been mstances where parents tave 
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not hesitated to perjure themselves by charging their own children 
with theft, in the hope that they would be committed In a recent 
case one of the relatives artlessly told the Court that the boy had been 
brought to New York three weeks before that he might be put away 
ma“ collego” The justices who in turn sit ın the Children’s Court 
have learned to know all about these tricks They have had the 
law amended so that they are enabled, at their discretion, to place 
the father of any child who has been committed under an order to 
pay the city for the child’s mamtenance while he is an mate of an 
institution It costs the city two dollars a week to maintain each 
child sent to an institution on account of improper guardianship, and 
110 dollars a year for each child committed for reformation Simce 
the Court has in many cases compelled fathers to pay for the support 
of their children in institutions, there has been a material reduction 
in the number of complaints of “disorderly” and “ungovernable ” 
children 

The charges on which children have been arraigned 1n the Children’s 
Court run almost the entire gamut of the Penal Code The only cases 
m which the Court has no jurisdiction are those of homicide Four 
boys were arraigned in the past year for homicide, but under the law 
it was necessary to remand them at once to the custody of the Coroner 
The Jaws of New York direct that whenever a child under the age 
of sixteen years 1s charged with the perpetration of a crime, other than 
a capital crime, which if committed by an adult would be a felony, 
the child shall be tried as for a misdemeanour So, whilst there are 
many arraignments for burglary, grand larceny, robbery and other 
felonies, the defendants are treated as misdemeanants The Court is 
required by law toi see that each defendant is represented by counsel 
If the parents are unable to retain a lawyer, the Court assigns one 
Speaking of the wide range of offences, ıt may be of interest to note 
that there have been eight cases of attempted suicide on the Children’s 
Court calendars in the past two years, and, strangely enough, in each 
the defendant has been a girl who has grieved over some fancied 
or really unjust treatment received at the hands of her parents 

Among influences which the Children’s Court and the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Childrem have found to be potent fc 
evil on the East Side and in other crowded tenement districts ə 
the cheap billiard and pool rooms Many of these places are mr 
covers for schools for thieving Boys lured into these dens are ofi 
taken under the tutelage of past masters in the art of grand larc 
Probably the majority of boys arraigned in the Children’s Cow 
charges of larceny from the person have had ther first tranu 
these academies of crime Where a single Court deals with the 
of these children concentration of effort and! an intelligent har 
of the situation are possible Many of the most skilful child 
pockets in the aty have been committed to reformatories ın the 
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year, and the Society has recently obtained a‘ number of 1 nportant 
convictions of keepers and habitués of billiard and pool r ms for 
corrupting the morals of children 
Important adjuncts to the Children’s Court are the comm -tees of 
charitable workers, who labour privately for the welfare of nany of 
the children after their cases in the Court are officially closec They 
take up the good work where the Court leaves off While tl ey have 
no offical connection with the Court and their work 1s purely v runtary, 
they are well organised and do untold good Members of ~ebrew, 
Catholic and, Protestant committees are in Court daily to cont rue the 
work of giving moral and physical aid to those children wkcm the 
Court has finally discharged The am ıs to make each child izel that 
someone is taking a personal interest in him The members «> these 
committees find situations for many boys and gurls who are egally 
entitled to work, and they see that the rabbi, priest or min ster in 
the proper district is put in touch with the children The: often 
place children in mght schools and gymnasiums Much of thei effort 
is duected to improving home surroundings By acts of kur llmess 
and tact they lead parents to a better understanding o ther 
responsibihties, and help the children to a knowledge of wha- leads 
to good citizenship The outlook of many a child has changec when 
he has learned that he has gained a supenor and helpful fend 
This sympathy and moral support are potent in helping the c ald to 
shake off the hampering influences of sordid surroundings 
There are many useful developments of the work of the Chi] Iren’s 
Court which the writer has been unable to touch upon here a the 
United States there ıs widespread interest ın the Children’s Court 
movement New York has gone further than any other St. -e in 
perfecting its laws on the subject, but there are Children’s Court Laws 
in more or less active operation in eighteen other States 
The establishment of these separate tribunals for the more hi mane 
and intelligent treatment of child offenders and victims of pa ental 
neglect marks a long step in advance towards the betterment of cal 
-onditions One experienced judge has said “It 1s wiser anıl less 
‘expensive to save children than to punish criminals” This sums 
` the situation on the economic side But to have a boy o1 the 
it road at twenty who has broken the law at ten is a problen zhat 
ests not only the economist but the humamitarian The Chil |nen’s 
t ıs making a great advance towards its solution, and is s wing 
ands of children to lives of future usefulness 


ERNEST K COULTER 
(Deputy Clerk of the New York Children’s Coert) 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELIEF 


J. 
USEFUL AND USELESS METHODS OF RELIGIOUS APOLOGETIC 


HAVE elsewhere urged that none of the more popular methods 
| which the apologists of religious belief employ in their 
attacks on science are useful for the desired purpose but my object 
in endeavouring to show that certain methods are false has been 
merely to direct attention to others which I regard as true Itis the 
nature of one of these last that I propose to indicate here On my 
previous arguments I have no occasion to insist; for, except 
incidentally, they are not essential to what follows They form, 
however, a convenient—even 1f some should think a disputable— 
introduction to ıt and I will therefore restate, in a few words, what 
they come to 

They come to this The great prelimmary lesson which every 
thinker should learn who proposes to attack science in the interests 
of theistic religion, ıs that he will never attack it successfully by 
attempting to show that, on the face of it, its explanation of man and 
the universe ıs physically or metaphysically incomplete On the 
contrary, if we are content to regard man as a being endowed wit! 
consciousness, feeling and reason, and abstain from any judgme 
as to the various uses which he does make, might make, or ou 
to make of these faculties, the account which science gives us of 
human mind or soul as a product evolved from the general subst 
of the universe, subject to its laws, and transitory like its 
phenomena, ıs an account which, apart from the inevitable incor 
ness of its details, so satisfies the intellect, and 1s so suppor 
evidence, as to leave practically no room for any other 

In what way, then, 1s it open to attack at all? At what poir 
with reference to what facts, should the attack logically begin? 
1s the question which I propose to deal with here 


I 
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GENERAL SKETCH OF AN APOLOGETIC WHICH TAKES AS (7S BASIS 
THE ANALYSED EFFECTS OF BELIEF ON HUMAN CIV EISATION 
GENERALLY 


The possible inability of science to explain everything fi st makes 
itself felt when, turning to things as they are, we realise that we 
ourselves never do, for practical purposes, look upon mer in the 
spirit, or in anything approaching to the spirit of detach:=nt just 
described We look upon him, and history shows that he huis always 
looked upon himself, nct merely as a being who ıs capable £ living, 
acting and enjoying himself somehow, but as a being who 5 bound 
to live, act and enjoy himself in some specific way, in cc Mparison 
with which all others are inferior, or even vile This ıs 1 Listiated 
by the fact that all civilised races, however various their Heas of 
civilisation may be, regard civilisation of some sort as e sentially 
higher than savagery Moreover, when we thus consider hi man life 
in the concrete, we are struck by the farther fact that, ev2a if the 
scientific account of man’s nature anc! ongin be true, yet civilised 
men at all events, from the earliest times till now, have always believed 
thatit was not true That is to say, they have all of them, co 1sciously 
or unconsciously, held beliefs with regard to their own na‘tre and 
destiny for which science can find neo room, and which, ır deed, ıt 
definitely extrudes from the sphere of reasonable conjecture: and a 
multitude of their acts and feelings have been determined zy these 
contrary beliefs Of this phenomenon the example most signif zant for 
ourselves 1s supplied by the history of the great Christian civi Sations, 
and consists in their unanimous belief in the God of Chnistiai theism. 
Modern civilisation and theism have grown up together 

Now modern civilisation, the civilisation which we all inherit, 
besides securing for us our present materal advantages, ‘ugh ıt 
eed hardly be said we are determined not to lose, has ımt ted life 
ith a number of developed qualities, moral, esthetic and int Lectual, 
ich it 1s equally certain we are determined not to lose eth The 
estion, then, which at once suggests itself is as follows — Fas the 
orical association of this civilisation with theism been m ely an 
dent, or has the latter been an active cause of the form £? Do 
qualities of life which we are determined not to lose de znd on 
eliefs by which their development has been accompamiec ? And 
y do depend on them, to what precise extent do they do ʻo? Or, 
her words, what would be the practical effects on the qtality of 
Fenerally, if all theistic belief were really expunged f om our 
iousness, and the scientific conception of existence universally 
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Here we come to the point at which the apologist of theistic belief 
will open his dispute with science as to its claim to explain everything 
Assuming, for the moment, on the one hand, that the scientific 
doctrine 1s true, and exammung, on the other hand, the facts of 
human nature in action—amongst these being man’s belief in the 
doctrines of theistic religion, he will set himself to demonstrate by 
means of a systematic analysis what precise part this belief, no matter 
whether it be true or false, has played m the progress of the nations 
and the development of the human character, and, whether, or 
how far, our moral and esthetic civilisation could ever have been 
produced, or could continue to exist, without 1t If this belief, for 
which science can find no place, and which in many respects ıt 
contradicts, should on examination be found to have no value 
practically—if, for example, like the story of Alfred’ and the cakes, 
it takes with it, when we reject it, nothing besides itself, and if the 
quahty of our hves is not otherwise altered by its disappearance— 
then ıt will not only not be possible to reinstate ıt, but no one would 
have any reason for trying or even wishing to do so But if, on the 
contrary, we find that this belief does really fulfil certain far-reaching 
social functions, and that what we all of us look upon as the higher 
human activities would cease altogether if this belief were withdrawn, 
the defender of religion at once has a basis of world-wide fact on 
which to found a presumption that this belief must be true Huis 
task, no doubt, will not be ended even then, but he will have taken 
at all events an important step towards his goal I shall now attempt 
to show how this step may be most effectively taken, and I may 
observe, in anticypation of results, that up to the point in question, 
he will, if he goes to work properly, be altogether triumphant, whilst 
his scientific opponents will be impotent ın proportion as their science 
is sound 

It ıs no part of my present purpose, nor could ıt be possible here, 
to attempt any portion of the necessary analysis in detail I shall 
confine myself to giving a rough sketch or skeleton of ıt, which will 
exhibit its general method, and the course which it will most naturall 
follow 


í 


II 











THE VINDICATION, ON SCIENTIFIC GROUNDS, OF BELIEF AS 
CAUSAL FACTOR, WHICH HUXLEY AND OTHERS SOUGHT TO SI 
‘ IT COULD NoT BE 


The object of the analysis ın question being to discover the e 
produced on the quality of men’s feelings by a mode of conscious 
consisting of a definite religious belief, ıt will be well to prefac 
investigation by demonstrating and emphasising a fact which, tho 
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most people never question it, men of science dunng the la.t century 
did much to obscure I mean the fact that (apart from a} theory 
which assumes or suggests that the mind ıs not one with tke body) 
certain states of consciousness do, 1n virtue of their conscious character, 
form true causal links in the process of organic life, of wk 1c causal 
states beliefs are the most important 

It is desirable that the apologist should establish this jact fully, 
because Huxley and others, whose school is still influential, ha: e thought 
themselves bound to maintain that consciousness ın all ıts forms 
(belief, of course, being included in them) ıs nothing more than what 
they called an “eprphenomenon,” or cerebral by-produ t which 
registers what the brain does, but has no share in directing © It 1s 
easy to see how this opimon arose Since states of con‘ crousness 
and the states of brain which correspond to them are—s Huxley 
and his fellow thinkers argued—merely two aspects of one imdivided 
fact, there cannot possibly be any interaction between them, iy more 
than there can be interaction between a red-hot poker and it; -edness 
There can be, ın other words, one causal factor only, and ace the 
development of the brain antecedes the development of cons 1ousness, 
and since consciousness cannot therefore be the cause of the br u.-states 
which form its basis, the only active factor must be the mec} anism of 
the brain itself, which determines the content of consciousn2ss by a 
previous non-conscious process Now, if this were really so, 1 would 
follow that the whole human race might have been as un: cascious 
as so many Dutch dolls, and yet human history in other respects 
would have been just what ıt has been The same words wc ud have 
been spoken, the same books would have been written, though no 
one attached any meaning to either, and battles would h. ve been 
fought and nations risen and fallen, without anybody know 23 what 
a battle or a nation was But since this conclusion is rev ing to 
common sense, Huxley and his friends endeavoured to find a refuge 
in declaring that the changes 1m consciousness are not reall’ caused 
by the changes in the brain, but are parallel to them Unless, 1cwever, 
his language 1s meant to mask the admission that conscioi sess 1n 
ts origin and its essence ıs mdependent of the brain alto rether— 
hich ıs the very thing that Huxley and his school deny—the doctrine 
f parallelism is merely a misleading restatement of the old un nanage- 
e doctrine for which ıt 1s put forward as a substitute 1t s lke 
ng that the redness of a red-hot poker is not caused b:, but is 
llel to, the condition of the heated iron 
>w the truth which the religious apologist will have to :I-cadate 
is that, considered from the scientific point of view, the ificulty 
vainly contended with ıs altogether an imaginary on The 
way of putting the case is as follows Even if . tates of 
fousness cannot, as independent things, react on the bi un, any 
than the braim can act on them as things independent of itself, 
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yet tracts of the brain, when they come to be ın such a condition that 
consciousness emerges from them, hke the glow that emerges from 
hot 1ron, are different ın respect both of their own 1mmediate behaviour, 
and the subsequent changes (whether conscious or not) which they 
mitate, from what they are when in such conditions that the 
phenomenon. of consciousness 1s absent—yust as a red-hot poker will 
set paper alight, but a poker until it has reached red heat will not, 
or just as the effects of a certain tract of hay, growing hot in the 
middle of a rick, are different if ıt bursts into flame, from what they are 
if 1t does not 

This fact, then—namely, that the causality of states of conscious- 
ness 1s ın perfect accord with the strictest principles of science— 
having been rescued from the cloud in which the scientists of the 
nineteenth century had imvolved ıt, let the religious apologist give 
his exclusive attention to those states of consciousness which alone 
concern him here—that 1s to say, states of conscious belief Let him 
begin by considering these states of behef generally, and avoiding 
those that are specialised by any religious character, let him merely 
show, as he very easily can do, how essential the part is which 
conscious belief, as such, plays in determmuing firstly, most of the 
normal conduct, and secondly, the most important of the normal 
feelings of mankind Then let him turn from the effects of belief in 
general to those of a belief ın the doctrines of theistic religion The 
preliminary demonstrations need not detain him long 

With regard to behef as determimmg ordinary conduct, what he 
will have to insist on 1s, to a certain extent, a platitude, but ıt ıs less 
of a platitude than ıt seems to be Of course every child could tell 
us that our conduct, ın a great many cases, is determined by our 
belief as to its effects, and if the belief were absent, would not take 
place at all The child knows, for example, that people wind up 
their watches because they believe that by doing so they will make 
their watches go But to this rule there are very many exceptions, 
We often wind up our watches not knowing what we are doing, and 
hypnotism and somnambulism give us a whole system of actions, t 
which a belief m their consequences ıs vulgarly supposed to b 
essential, but which are performed! by persons whose consciousness 
is altogether ın abeyance But conduct such as this, in whi 
conscious belief 1s absent, merely serves to accentuate the importar, 
of the part it plays when present A few illustrations would su 
to render this fact intelligible Thus, amongst others the apol 
might take the followmg—the case of a man with a morbid cr 
for alcohol, who is shut up alone in a room with a bottle of 
wine If no influence from outside interferes with him, he will pro 
empty the bottle in obedience to a blind craving, conscious 
playing no more part m the matter than ıt does in the case of a 
when ıt first draws milk from its mother, but let him be ma 
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believe that the bottle of port ıs poisoned, and he will instead of 
drinking it, throw the bottle out of the window By means of 
illustrations such as this, 1t will be perfectly easy to show th at, however 
wide the field and however profound the significance of ne mconscious 
or sub-conscious conduct may be, yet as soon as our action » se above 
the threshold of consciousness, definite conscious beliefs pue a causal 
and determining element, and that human life would be reduced to 
chaos without them | 
With regard to behef as determining ordinary feel az, ıt will 
have to be admitted that Professor Huxley’s conception x sonscious- 
ness as the by-product of unconscious processes, with wkich belief 
has nothing at all to do, 1s ın the case of feeling more pla sible than 
in that of conduct Hunger, sexual appetency, the feeling. produced 
by colour or cold or heat—these and many others, in thet € simpler 
forms at all events, have no association with any beliefs \thatever , 
and in great measure the same observation ıs applicable tc states of 
feelmg of a much more complex kind—for instance, the stzte which » 
we call high anımal spirits Thuis 1s specially instructive, because 
animals experience it no less than men It 1s obviously e sJerienced 
by kittens and fmsking lambs Now in the case of a kitten’ cr a lamb 
no one would be tempted to regard it as anything else but a) )>-product 
of the conditions of their unconscious organisms, and wl et 1s true 
of lambs and kittens is ın this respect true of men Men )xave their 
animal spirits just as lambs and kittens have, and for then, too, this 
exhilaration ıs the product of organic conditions of the vé ry nature 
of which nine people out of ten know nothmg But let ul. compare 
this form of good spirits with others, from which in many 1espects it 
is often hardly distinguishable A boy comes down to | reakfast, 
listless and without appetite, because he believes that he 'ws failed 
to pass for the army On the breakfast table ıs a letter v Euch tells 
him that his name heads the list of competitors A sudder change 
takes place in his whole system. His spirits become lıke twse of a 
lamb in spnng but they differ from the lamb’s ın one thi cg—they 
differ essentially in their origin Their ongin is a consciouj belef— 
a belief which, itself an effect of causes external to the bo}, is ın its 
turn the cause of a farther effect within him | 
Without going beyond rudimentary examples such as the e, it will , 
` easy, then, to render the following truth indisputable the t though 
r feelings ın their simplest forms are independent of any/:2nscious 
hef, yet they are in actual life constantly bemg elabori-ed mto 
yeriences of a new order by conscious beliefs reactin;, on this 
'sı-passıve materal Nor ıs this all If the enquiry ıs pursued a 
' httle farther, it will be seen that our states of feelnş become 
der, richer, ampler and more specifically human, in e<act pro- 
ion as beliefs play a part in determining them A good example 
us 1s a man’s love for,a woman, which in proportion a» it mses 
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above a mere desire for her person, does so because it 1s associated 
with a system of beliefs about herself And the same result with 
regard to the action of belief as the great factor determining the 
~ emotional quality of our lives will be yielded by analysis—let us apply 
it as we will—even to our sense of what 1s comic, absurd, or humorous 
Thus a man’s conceited behaviour ıs absurd, or an argument used by 
him is absurd, because it embodies some belief about himself or 
about other things which the common sense of the rest of the world 
rejects 

Thus far the apologist will have considered behef without any 
reference to beliefs of any special kind, regarding it merely as a 
psycho-mechanical agency, and aiming merely at showing that what 
human beings do and feel 1s so determined by ıt that, ın all forms of 
civilisation, the quasi-passive data of consciousness are only the raw 
material which conscious belief transforms into the fimshed product 
But when once the causal activity of belief ın general has been 
elucidated, the apologist will proceed to narrow his field of enquiry, 
and concentrate his attention on those beliefs in particular which 
form the intellectual essence of what we here mean by religion—the 
beliefs, namely, in God, m moral freedom and ın immortality But 
before we go farther let us put before ourselves once more the precise 
object which here the apologist will have in view, and consider certain 
points of what we may call philosophical diplomacy, which, if he 
wishes to convert his opponents, he will do weil to remember 


IV 


THE SPECIFIC EFFECTS OF THE PRIMARY RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 
THESE TO BE STUDIED IN CIVILISED LIFE AT LARGE, RATHER 
THAN IN THE RELIGIOUS LIFE AS SUCH 

















The aim of the apologist, ın undertaking such an analysis as this, 
will be to establish a presumption that theistic religion is true by 
showing that a belief in the theistic God, together with the 
alied beliefs ın man’s moral freedom and immortality, have been 
active and indispensable agents in producing what we call civilisation 
and that our mental and moral civilisation could not exist witho 
them But im seeking to show this, there are two tactical mistak 
mto which the apologist, especially 1f he be a Christian and! a clen 
will be very hkely to fall, and against which he. should 
cautioned In the first place he will be tempted, when he 1s spea 
of the belief ın God, to assume that the character of God must b 
that specific moral type which his own form of Christianity, Cath 
or Calvimstic, ımputes to Him, and, ın the second place, whe 
is dealing with moral and mental ‘civilisation, he will be tempte 
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confine, or, at any rate, give most of, his attention to '-hat in its 
narrowest sense ıs called the religious life Let him esist both 
temptations, reserving such treatment of his subject for a zery much 
later stage In dealing with the belief in God, let him re rain, when 
he begins his argument, from attributing to God any m re specific 
quahties than a trans-scientific personality which contains, 1r -esponsive 
perfection, everything that any man looks upon as beautiful, ar sublime, 
or good, or in any way supremely satisfying Similarly, mn dealing 
with civilisation, let him carefully refrain at first from saying any 
stress whatever on those special moods or exercises, such as prayer, 
or worship, or conscious communion with the divine, which Thristians 
associate with the life specifically called religious, and confi ze himself 
to those interests, principles, affections and esthetic enjoym mts which 
are commonly supposed to be the rivals rather than the dep -ndents of 
religion, but are generally recognised as the constituents of advanced 
culture and refinement 

The reason for this procedure ıs one with which no Christan 
should quarrel, if he reflects on what the essential b siness of 
the apologist of religion ıs It ıs not to convince men ' ho agree 
with him in his Chnstianity, or even in his theism It ıs to 
convince men who at ‘present agree with him in nether It 
is to convince men for many of whom the specifically religious 
lfe has no natural fascination If, then, in speaking of God, 
he will have no God at all, unless ıt be the God of Knez, or Dr 
Martineau, or the Blessed Margaret Mary, he will al«nate the 
larger part of his possible listeners at starting whereas if le speaks 
of a God who 1s indeterminately good first, he at once se ures the 
sympathy that must always precede assent In the sam- way, if 
when dealing with civilisation he treats the religious life a its most 
important element, and the loss of it as the principal injizy which 
the triumph of unbelief would inflict on us, many of those whom he 
1s most concerned to reach will feel that if this ıs so ıt does not 
very much matter—that if the religious hfe, with its chur h-goings 
d its sermons, went, ıt would on the whole be rather a ga d thing 
ut let the apologist cast his nets wider, and show that not only the 
igious life, but all the higher’forms of irreligious life al 5, would 
ffer equally were the beliefs in question withdrawn, and le and all 
om he may address will have a common ground to sta~d upon 
o much, then, having been settled, the apologist will be zeady to 
his analytic work ‘Taking the three religious beliefs n order, 
tracing out their special effects om human conduct an I feeling, 
il] seek to show that all the other beliefs which mak’ for and 
mine civilisation, as the civilised races of mankind hav: hitherto 
and valued ıt, have been ulumately connected, as thcigh with 
us centres, with these religious beliefs consciously lald and 
shed, or have else contamed them umplicitly as their oi ily logical 
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explanation And now let us consider the course which this analysis 
should take, or the order ın which the three beliefs can be most 
conveniently dealt with. Different orders might commend themselves 
to different people, but according to the one which I shall follow 
in these suggestions the belief in Freedom will come first, the belief 
in God second and the belief in ımmortalıty last, and I think this 
order will show itself as the one which 1s most effective and logical 


V. 


THE GENERAL EFFECTS ON LIFE OF A BELIEF IN HUMAN 
FREEDOM 


How, then, does the belief in Freedom affect human crvilisation? 
Or conversely, were the belief obliterated, how would civilisation 
suffer? Such is the question which the apologist must here set himself 
to answer. and his first step should be to put an answer aside with 
which defenders of Freedom hitherto have been too often content 
This consists of the well-known contention that, unless we are free 
agents, legal pumishments are unjust and all moral discrimination 
meaningless, and that if we cease to believe that we are free, no 
self-restraint will be possible This 1s absolutely untrue Legal 
punishments arise from social necessities So does a large class of 
moral discriminations and self-restraints. We should be no more 
inclined to tolerate the murderer, the thief, the habitual cheat or 
har, on the ground that their faults were engrained in their very 
natures, than the captain of a cricket eleven would tolerate an 
incompetent bowler on the ground: that the man bowled badly because 
he could not possibly bowl better Our punishments and’ dislikes 
would have this very obvious meaning—that those who were the 
objects of them were incapable of playing the social game, and could - 
not, for that reason, be allowed to take part ın ıt, but would have 
to be shunned, shut up, or, perhaps, on occasion exterminated , 
whilst those who did not wish to be thus expelled from the play, 
ground would have the strongest motives alike for exerting a 
restraining themselves to such a degree as would secure their rig 
to remain on it 

For the distinctive effects of a belief ın human freedom the anal 
will have to look very much deeper than the mere apportionmen 
penalties and approvals to certain kinds of conduct It,must, to 
the whole case in a nutshell, be sought for ın the fact that a b 
in our own freedom hes at the root of our entire conceptio 
personality Thus a lover values the love of his mistress becauss 
believes that it 1s freely given to him by herself, and originat 
herself, and ıs not a mood forced on her through the mediu 
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her organism from without, like a headache due to a thu der-storm 
The case of generosity will yield us a lke concliuon We 
call a man generous because he forgets an injury; but we do so 
because we believe that the forgetting 1s his own act, Saving its 
origin altogether within himself, and that it is not thrust upon him 
from without by a chance concussion of the brain, due t+ a tumble 
on the ice, or, perhaps, to a falling brick Agam, we ma, take the 
kindred case of forgiveness, and’ we shall see that withoiz a belief 
in human freedom, to forgive an injury would be an act sven more 
meaningless than to forget ıt, or, rather, an act that zould not 
take place at all Without such a belief, to comprehend -verything 
1s not to pardon everything, but to realise that nothing ıs either 
susceptible of pardon or requires ıt Or, yet again, we ma `- take the 
case of a man who nsks his life to secure some great ben st for his 
country Even if such a man were no more free than a ste, m-engine, 
we should value him, doubtless, as a useful social appar tus But 
the importance of the practical part played by our belief 1: freedom 
is shown by the difference between the praise which the wor d bestows 
on its heroes and that which it bestows on good rifles a:d steam- 
engines 

If the analyst pursues his investigations on these lines, he will have 
little difficulty in reaching the broad conclusion that in nan, as he 
appears in life, love, art, history, biography, everythmg ıs coloured 
for us by, and all our interest depends on, an underlying beli that he 
is endowed with some faculty of freedom—the belief that w and our 
fellows are to a certam extent the onginators and controlle s of our 
own acts and feelings, and are not merely so many heads g allulating 
from one cosmic body, and nodding at each other or makin; faces at 
each other as the body sways or twitches them 

Such, then, will be the scope, and such the results of the analysis 
by which the apologist will demonstrate the functional ch. -acter of 
man’s belief in the primary postulate of theism—his belie! that his 
will is free. 











VI 
THE GENERAL EFFECTS ON LIFE OF A BELIEF IN =OD 


The next belief to be dealt with ıs the behef in God—tha is to say 
a Being who ıs conscious and perfect (let us give to ne word 
fection what meaning we will) and whose perfection 1s app ~2achable 
man by means of appropmate conduct And here wain the 
stigator will seek for the results of behef, not in ery direct 
essions of it, such as creeds, prayers, definite adoratio 1: and so 
, but ın direct results in which its presence 1s implied œ latent, 
not on the surface recognisable He will take all tho € moods, 
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hopes, efforts, those critical valuations of character, action, and the 
results of action, and those self-orientations of the mind, which are 
usually connoted or suggested by the comprehensive term 
“aspirations,” and a marked want of which always ienders a man, 
in the common judgment of everybody, not so much irreligious as 
tasteless, foolish and degraded That such ıs the case will be evident 
when we consider what these traits are They resolve themselves 
into’a recognition and an appreciation of three thngs—the True, the 
Beautiful and the Good No one could be regarded otherwise than 
as a fool, a savage, or a madman, who was deliberately indifferent to 
these, or who professed a preference for their opposites 

Let our investigator, then, begin with the desire for, and the 
appreciation of, what ıs true Truth in social dealings has doubtless 
a justification in its utility, which will not carry us farther than the 
necessities of social existence, but beyond truth of this kind, a 
general impression prevails that the truth of things ın itself, and 
apart from any immediate uses, possesses a value which, if 
indeterminate, ıs profound This impression becomes an active 
conviction only amongst a minority in whom the speculative impulse 
is strong, but in the popular passion of curiosity, which 1s essentially 
a desire for truth quite apart from any question of its utility, the 
conviction of the minority has its counterpart amongst human beings 
in general. The desire for truth, however, in its purest and most 
developed form will be that with which the investigator will here 
mainly concern himself This, ıt ıs needless to say, he will find in 
modern science, and the case of science will, for his present purpose, 
possess a peculiar value on account of the notorious fact that it not 
only ıs not identified with religious belief, but by most modern 
scientists ıs supposed to be entirely inconsistent with ıt 

“A careful analysis of the scientific passion for truth will yield 
results which will probably be a surprise to many The personal 
interest ın reality as it exists ın the universe—the craving to be 
brought into close personal contact with it, which 1s the essence of 
the scientific spirit, represents a belief, though a belief afraid or 
unable to give itself logical utterance, ın some universal principle 
which 1s ın some sense responsive to man, and ıs thus far identica 
with what we here mean by God That such is the case ıs admitte 
even by Nietzsche, who, in his opposition to theistic religion an 
piety, 1s of all recent thinkers the most extreme and uncompromusin 
“Everywhere,” he says, “where the spirit of the age works serious 
“ıt works without an ideal (for which abstinence from an ideal t 
“popular name is atheism) except that it wills the truth But t 
“will, this ghost of the ideal, is, 1f you will only believe me, the asc 
“ideal of the Christian religion itself, under a yet severer, a yet m 
“unearthly, guise, denuded yet more completely of all exte 
“wrappings, or, rather, 1t 1s not so much the ghost of this-ideal as 
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“solid core or kernel Modern atheism, ın short, of the mc -:t absolute 
“and consistent kind, 1s merely the catastrophic climax of th: Christian 
“cult of truth, finally denying itself the comfort of a lyu = faith in 
“God” We need only put conversely the result which Nietzsche 
reaches, and we may say with greater justice that the sci mtific cult 
of truth ıs not the denial of theism, but a theism wae can only 
just refrain from expressing itself 
The detection of the influence of a belief in God, or th: fact that 
such a belief 1s umplied, ın our ideas and canons of the be: atrful, will 
probably seem to most people an easier task than the detection of it 
in the desire for truth For this reason I will here not dal with it 
separately (though ıt 1s a subject which will well repay n nute and 
prolonged analysis), but will content myself with referrin- to it in 
connection with our ideas of the Good 
In all cities of civilised men, from the west to the rem test east, 
from the Thebes of antiquity to the Rome of the mode-n world, 
counciu-chambers, arsenal fortifications and workshops lave been 
dwarfed individually by temples The other buildings subs zved ends 
which were merely means to some farther end The temples subserved 
an end which was supposed to be an end im itseli—to wh ch all the 
others were referable, or on which they somehow depende àd What 
the temple ıs to the workshop or modern factory, the 1dea oi goodness 
for its own sake is to the social goodness which means mere y service- 
able conduct And amongst the things that are good for! heir own 
sake, some have always been regarded as higher and be-ter than 
others, not because they are at the moment more acutely pl zasurable, 
but for some other reason which we need not for the mo: zent deal 
with This fact the apologist will be able easily to estat ish by a 
series of illustrations from life as we know it ourselves, anı from all 
records of it ın the literature of all ages especially from all works 
of advanced literary art, and then when all this has b =n made 
sufficiently plain, let him consider these good things as a whole ın 
the light of a single principle which science, having learnt 1 from the 
introspective philosophies, has illustrated and verified for self, and 
nvested with a new authority ! 
‘This is the principle that all knowledge ıs relative, ın the sense 
iat external things have none of the qualities by which we know 
hem, except as the causes of the effects produced by them 11 our own 
usciousness Thus a coloured lamp would not be colo red were 
‘re no eyes to see ıt, and no particular colour would be tne colour 
s, if the eyes of those who see it were not eyes of a sp cial kind 
ed light, For instance, ıs a red light for most men, bec ause their 
cal organs are such that ıt produces in them a feeling : £ redness 
certain exceptional men the same light ıs green, because their 
al organs vary slightly from the normal type. And he same 
‘vation applies not merely to tastes, scents and sound., but also 
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to more complex qualities, such, for instance, as sexual attractiveness 
Different kinds of food, perfumes, music, face, figure and complexion, 
are pleasing to different individuals, and especially to different races 
What to one race 1s nice or attractive, to another race 1s repulsive or 
nasty. And with what we call goodness the case 1s just the same 
It comes into being just as greenness and redness, niceness and 
nastiness do, with the consciousness of those who recognise ıt. 

Now, if human consciousness 1s the only consciousness that exists, 
goodness is merely a name which men agree to give to certain states 
of consciousness recognised as pre-eminently satisfying and hence, 
since different’ individuals, different races, and the same races at 
different stages of their development, find this pre-eminent satisfaction 
in different states of consciousness—since some find it in the animal 
joy of living, others in the pride of conquest and the virtue that 1s 
synonymous with valour, others m a completeness of mental and 
bodily culture, others ın the austere rapture that rewards the discipline 
of the ascetic—there are as many different kinds of goodness as there 
are kinds of civilisation and races, and one kind of goodness is just 
as good as the others, for there 1s no common standard by reference 
to which they are comparable Landor, who “warmed both hands 
“before the fire of life,’ Goethe, Simeon Stylites, the Pharisees, the 
Christian martyrs, the soldier of Islam dying happy ın anticipation 
of the Houris of Paradise, the Cyrenaics, the Stoics, the Epicureans, 
the husbandmen of pagan Italy whose lot Virgil envied, would sua 
st bona norinti, be all and equally fortunat: uzmium Each would 
have realised what was the highest goodness for himself, and what 
was goodness for the others would for him not have been goodness 
at all 

Here, however, as the apologist will point cut, we are brought face 
to face with a farther fact which is this Though every kind of 
goodness which men have pursued as such, ıs, 1f human consciousness 
be the only consciousness in question, good only, and good equally, 
to those who so regard ıt, ıt has never been recognised as possessing 
this relative character by any of the persons who, under any one 
of its forms, have pursued it themselves, or urged its pursuit or 
others They have always held it to be something that 1s not relativ 
but absolute—that 1s above and! independent of the vagaries o 
individual taste An example of this 1s the eminent degree c 
goodness ascribed to the state of virginity by the medieval chur 
The medizeval church, and the world which received its teachi 
certainly never meant that virgimty was a good thing. because ’ 
abstentions involved ın ıt were naturally delightful to everybody, 
that ıt was somehow a good thing in some absolute and objec 
way, let the personal feelings of mdividuals be whatever they n 
be So, tco, the Roman idea that ıt was good to die for one’s cot 
did not mean that to do so was the height of self-indulgenc: 
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everybody, but that those who found it to be good were r contact 
with some enduring verity which raised them above thes- who did 
not, even in the opinion of these last themselves By me rs of this 
kind of analysis the apologist will be able to show that this cnception 
of goodness as an absolute thing, various as have been the c ceptions 
formed of its character otherwise, lies at the root of all thos= feelings, 
judgments and energies, which have produced, sustaired and 
constituted the mental civilisations of the world. 

And now will come the question of how this conception r _ustified, 
of how goodness, which obviously means nothing except . ¢ related 
to some conscious and judging mind, can be seriously and n itelligibly 
represented as not relative but absolute And when the qu s-ion has 
thus been prepared, the final answer ıs easy The absolu:eness of 
goodness can be explained or intelligibly stated on one st Eposition 
only—the supposition that there exists a supreme divine nd, the 
mind of a conscious God such as that which theism postua es For 
if such a thing as absolute goodness exists, it must resem je every 
other kind of goodness thus far, that it can be only goodn ss at all 
by being related to a mind of some sort, and if its goodness s to be 
absolute in any intelligible sense, ıt can only be so because tıs good 
to some mind that is absolute, all-comprehending, self existent, 
eternal 

This, however, ıt must be observed, is a very differeit thing 
from saying that the mere existence of man’s personal cons: 1ousness 
proves the existence of a God with a consciousness analogoi s to our 
own We cannot arrive at theism by any short cut lıke ths The 
mere fact of man’s consciousness does prove, as I have urged el where, 
that the elements of that consciousness must exist in the larger 
source from which it emerges, but there 1s nothing in the n ee fact 
of our own consciousness, as such, to show that its elements, as c mbined 
otherwise and elsewhere, have any relation to consciousnes, as we 
ourselves experience ıt, any more than there 1s anything ın th2 colour 
of an aniline dye which would suggest to an ordinary person the 
ature of coal-tar But when once we begin to assert that gı cdness, 
s we ourselves apprehend ıt, 1s objectively and independent } good 
hether it pleases ourselves or no, then we necessarily begin t> assert 
so that the source or sum of things out of which our consa 2asness 
emerged has, in this respect at all events, a consciousnes, which 
ke our own 
ere we get to the creed of moral theism at last, and the u ference 
the apologist will now be able to draw 1s obvious— iamely, 
since a belief in goodness as something objective and . bsolute 
the root of all man’s mental civilisations, and since thi; >elef 
, and ıs an indirect expression of, the farther belief in a God 
5, in some sense, moral, any conscious denial on our patt that 
Being exists, or any form of agnosticism that reduces 'I m to 
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a negligible quantity, ıs a demal of the value hitherto attached to 
everything in the acquisition of which, or in the effort to acquire 
which, mental civilisation has been held hitherto to consist i 


VII 


4 


THE GENERAL EFFECTS ON LIFE OF A BELIEF IN HUMAN 
IMMORTALITY 


And now what remains to be considered will be the theist’s belief 
in immortality The work of the apologist ın tracing the effects of 
this will be easy, and on the present occasion a short reference ta ıt 
will suffice. Two of its effects, indeed, have been always obvious to 
everybody One 1s that, in view of the injustices of our present life, 
a belief.un another life renders, and alone renders, possible a belief that 
‘God, if there be a God, will be found just in the long run A second 
1s, that those who love deeply are saved by ıt from the withenng 
conviction that death means eternal parting, and that God or the 
universe turns all love into nothingness A thud is that, in view of 
the incompleteness of our own best efforts, ıt offers us a prospect 
of completing our own self-development, or at all events of continuing 
to exist, which ıt 1s presumed that we should prefer to annihilation. 
These effects are, each of them ın its own way, 1mportant, but there 
is another more important still, which goes beyond and at the same 
time includes them, and the apologist will find ıt necessary to give 
special attention to this This effect of the belief 1s to invest our 
present hfe with a profound significance and importance of which 
the progress of modern knowledge 1s constantly tending to deprive 
it It provides us, as ıt were, with a sort of spiritual magnifying- 
glass, which enlarges what otherwise would be daily growing more 
minute If the dividual ıs merely—as according to science he must 
be—a vanishing bubble on the surface of the sea of being, it 1s 
impossible for him to regard his choice between good and evil as 
possessing more than a vanishing importance for himself The 
individual man and the whole human race also are no more than th 
sparrow, which flutters out of the darkness into the king’s hall througl 
one window, and flutters a moment later into the same darknes 
through another Nor would the situation in this respect be mend 
by a belief in a God who, perfect and eternal Himself, took not 
while they lived, of His imperfect and mortal creatures For s1 
nothing ıs good or bad except as related to some conscious mind 
this divine or human), even God, however eternal, could not exis 
man any longer than man continued to exist for himself 5 
as man 1s concerned, God’s ete1nity would cease with the death of 
as the reflection of the stars in å mirior ceases when the mur 
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broken The belief in immortality has, therefore, an d zct on the 
quality of hfe far beyond that of securmg for us tle personal 
satisfaction which most, but not all, people feel ın the | sxcospect of 
prolonged existence Many feel that, so far as they thei selves are 
concerned, the happiest prospect would be one of eterna rest, but 
whatever might be their feelings with regard to their oxn private 
futures, they could not continue to take human affairs gs-iously, if 
they believed that for all men—for the human race as a \nole—the 
only future in store was that of a vamished shadow J}y means, 
therefore, of an analysis such as that which has just been ndicated, 
the apologist will be able to show that the belef in mn ertality 1s 
logically an integral part of that theistic religion, whose | wo other 
postulates—those of God and human freedom—he will alr ady have 
exhibited as essential to the mental civilisation of mankin: 

But the work of analysis required of him will not be é:ded yet 
He will have presented religion, to those even who 'zre most 
contemptuous in rejecting ıt, under an aspect which cann zt fail to 
command the attention of everybody—that ıs to say, as a, -heory, a ` 
working belief in which has been the most powerful influerce in the 
progress of the human race It may, however, be answi-ed that 
though this may be true as to the past, ıt does not follo's that it 
will remain true in the future The old geocentric astronomy = srovided 
m former days a basis for abundant conclusions that were tactically 
true and useful Modern astronomy has completely discre ated the 
old, but the practical conclusions reached by it, in so fai as they 
were true, remain—modern astronomy providing them witt a much 
more secure basis And science, ıt may be answered, wr- in the 
same way replace the beliefs of religion by others even more: Jfectual 
Such, indeed, as we know, 1s the boast of the naturalistiz school 
to-day The apologist, then, having established the practica -efficacy 
of his own beliefs, must, before his conclusion can have it> proper 
weight, examine the proposed substitutes for them, so as t) show 
what they are really worth and if he has been successfi lın his 
previous analysis, it may safely be said that he will be st‘ more 


-uccessful here | 


VIII. 


HE ABSURD INADEQUACY OF THE SUBSTITUTES FOR RE LIGIOUS 
BELIEF OFFERED BY NON-THEISTIC SCIENCE 


l 
we put aside the gravity of the various questions ınvoli ed, and 
der the analysis of the substitutes offered by science for' religion 
ere intellectual exercise, 1t 1s difficult to imagine any th it could 
nore amusing opportunities for the tnumph of commca sense 
ın ignorance of human nature which masquerades as a kn ledge 
universe, human nature included e 
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Let the apologist take the proposed substitutes in question, as given 
to us by thinkers such as Haeckel and Herbert Spencer, and without 
attempting to question the truth of their strictly scientific conclusions, 
let him merely examine their attempts to construct out of their own 
materials a practical doctrine of life which shall guide, restrain, inspire 
and satisfy civilised man He will be able to show that these thinkers, 
whatever their greatness in other respects, are, when they come to 
deal with practical hfe generally, dealing with a subject their knowledge 
of which ıs less than an ordinary school-boy’s | 

Let him take for example the gospel of Haeckel, as he himself 
preaches it What Haeckel calls “the new structure of ethical monism,” 
which ıs, he says, to be the substitute for theistic religion, and of which, 
he adds, Herbert Spencer has been the most illustrious exponent, 
“rests on the solid ground of social instinct”, and this, which 1s 
the same ın man and all other social animals, sums itself up in the 
maxim, “Do as you would be done by” Science, therefore, gives us, 
he says, all that ıs valuable in Chnstianity, but supplies it with a 
basis of fact instead of a basis of superstition Now a very large 
part of the Christian moral code can, no doubt, be shown, by 
sociological science, to consist of precepts whose justification is their 
social utility, and which, as theoretical propositions, do not require 
any other But there are two practical poits of fundamental 
importance, one of which thinkers like Haeckel fail to recognise 
altogether, while their grasp of the other is altogether inadequate 

What they fail to recognise ıs that, with regard to human beings, 
beyond the question of determing what they ought to do, hes the 
eternal question of how they are to be induced to do ıt These 
thinkers, fo. the most part persons of secluded habits and often— 
as was notably the case with Herbert Spencer and J S Mull—deficient 
in the passions which are at once the strength and weakness of 
mankind generally, have formed no adequate estimate of what the 
passions are, such as love, ambition, vanity, the desire to excel and 
rule, nor have they realised that to keep these within the narrow 
limits of morality ıs like drnving a wild horse along a difficult and 
narrow track, at every turn of which he ıs tempted to jib or swerve 
All that these thinkers can do ıs to mark the track on a chart The 
have neither reins nor bit by which the animal may be controlle 
or guided 

In the next place, even their chart 1s of a very rudimentary kin 
They admit themselves that ther great fundamental maxim, “ 
“to others as you would that others should do to you,” 1s,not, take 
it stands, a complete code of morality Thus, Herbert Spencer 
insisted with the utmost emphasis that the manner ın which we 
to be treated by others can be no complete guide to the m 
in which we should treat them, unless we are first provided w 
complete conception of what the’treatment which we wish our 
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to receive from others is, and he recognises that this co “ception of 
what others ought to do for us depends on a prior co ception of 
what we ought to do for ourselves, for what we think thit we ought 
to do for ourselves will be very different, if we believe ikat we are 
temples of the Holy Ghost, from what ıt will be 1f we <hink that 
we are merely improved guinea-pigs 

Haeckel admits this as clearly as Herbert Spencer doe». “In the 
“case of civilised men,” he says, “all ethics, theoretical ani practical, 
“ıs connected with their view of the world at large” In c 2er words, 
though the primary elements of morality depend on th relations 
existing between one man and another, the upward course =f morality 
depends on the conceptions formed by us of true relatio 13 existing 
between each man and the universe But Haeckel, Spenc = and the 
whole school of scientific moralists, though they make this ¢dmission, 
are wholly incapable of using it For them, the universe, Dnsidered 
in its totality, or as God, ıs, as they say themselves, an unk _own and 
unknowable quantity No doubt when we are m certain 1-oods, the 
thought of this stupendous mystery ıs calculated to excite in us a 
quasi-religious emotion It is, however, an emotion with 1> definite 
content, and is just as well calculated to paralyse and c ush as to 
elevate us On scientific grounds our most passionate apy eal to the 
universe 1s ike trying to make a dumb animal speak r rather, 
it is far more useless, for, although the universe can gre us no 
answer at all, we can, according to Haeckel, be certain at le, st of one 
thing—that its answer, could ıt find a voice, would be of n- interest 
or help tous The only answer that would be of interest «> help in 
any way, would be an answer that told us that Nature, or zhe Sum 
of things, ın some way or other loved and sympathised with aan, but 
the first lesson, says Haeckel, which a scientific philosophy t aches us 
is that the love of Nature for man ıs an “anthropomorphic [Pusion” 

Such being the case, then, how do men hke Haeckel anc Spencer 
endeavour to give any practical meaning to the assertion hat “in 
“the case of civihsed men all ethics ıs connected with the r view of 
“the world at large,” or, ın other words, of their relation to t rs dumb 
nd unresponding universe? Let the religious apologist tur 1 to such 
nswers as they have given If he wishes to submit his e1 emies to 
dicule as well as to refutation, he will find that they have here placed 
vemselves helplessly and ignominiously at his mercy He wed not, 
ever, rely on this method of argument only Another 1. pen to 
, more humane and, perhaps, even more effective In sp t2 of the 
dence with which the modern exponents of naturalism ha, 2=larmed 
a scientific philosophy 1s sufficient for the needs of man, cc n-essions 
e found in the writings of some of the most eminent cf them 
xperience proves this to be not really the case Let the avologist 
ine these confessions with respect, but without pity He will 
hat they possess a significarfce which it is hardly pı ssible to 
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exaggerate One of the most suggestive of them 1s that of Darwin, 
who records that “his power of enjoying music diminished gradually 
“as he acquired more and more the faculty of exact research and 
“analytical study” And Herbert Spencer has, in his recent auto- 
biography, formulated the same conclusion as the result of his own 
experiences The higher pleasures of life, he admits in almost so many 
words, disappear ın proportion as we are conscious of their scientific 
analysis This fact, which has been thus so strikingly attested, the 
apologist must insist on, develop and invest with its full meaning, 
for from this fact ıt follows that unless civilised men generally are 
willing to see all their higher pleasures extinguished, in order that 
hfe may be completely explicable by science, they will have to commit 
themselves to the inference that, however self-consistent within its 
own limits the scientific explanation of the universe and man may 
be, some element exists among the phenomena which science. deals 
with, which science itself 1s unable to isolate or detect 

But Spencer’s Autobiography may be commended to the attention 
of the apologist on account of an admission even more direct and 
remarkable than that to which I -have just alluded It occurs at the 
close of the work, and forms a singular comment on ıt The writer 
there admits that, as his life was drawing to its close, he began to 
feel a kindness, wanting to him in his earlier years, towards those 
theistic religions on which the work of his life had been practically 
one long attack And the reason of this change of feeling was, he 
says, that he became conscious of “a need ” which his own philosophy 
failed to satisfy, and at the satisfaction of which the theistic religions 
amed This admission is striking enough as it stands, but he gives 
it in another passage a yet more pointed meaning Of all the 
saddening reflections which the approach of death suggests, the most 
saddening, according to him, was the reflection that at the back of 
the universe there may be no supreme consciousness at all, but merely 
a species of groping protoplasmic mind, which breaks into consciousness 
for moments ın transitory umts like ourselves These are not his 
exact words, but they express his obvious meaning, and his meanin 
amounts to an indirect confession that man, as experience revea 
him to us, requires for his nutriment a belief in the personality of th: 
Supreme Power which science, as Spencer has declared more plai 
than any other thinker, leaves, and always must leave, a featurel 
and unknowable mystery 

Such ıs the skeleton or programme of that kind of apologeti 
means of which, in the face of all that science can demonstrate 
claims of religious belief to the respectful consideration of the 
can be most clearly and most incontrovertibly established. 
an apologetic which treats the religious and the scientific d 
as if they were two kinds of food offered to man for his suste 
and assuming that they are nourishing ın proportion to the a 
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of truth contained in them, seeks to trace their effects 1 those who 
use them respectively as a diet If ıt 1s found that when < man adopts 
the diet of science he shrinks and withers away as an u cividual man 
and as a citizen, that his energy declines, and that | powers of 
discrimination fail him, and then that, the moment he! :hanges from 
the scientific diet to the religious, his energies revive, : rd his tastes 
and his faculties come back again, there will be strong: grounds for 
supposing that the religious doctrine of hfe contains at element of 
truth in which the scientific doctrine 1s wanting 
When the piesumption in favour of religion has bee 1 established 
on these grounds—the grounds that civilised hfe camot get on 
without 1t—the apologist will still have the farther tas z before him 
of showing how the belief in religion which our practical, Efe demands 
is to be reconciled with the demonstrations of science which our 
intellect ıs unable to impugn How this ıs to be done, 1 shall discuss 
on some future occasion. I will only say here that ıt all certainly 
not be done by attempting to pick holes in the schem: of scientific 
evolution, or to subordinate the universe to man by means of a 
fantastic idealism 


W H MALLOCK 


SCIENTIFIC LOCAL WEATHER FORECASTS, 


HE great advance of the science of meteorology during the last 
50 years has led to1esults of importance to every inhabitant of 
the Northern Temperate Zone and of some parts of the tropics The 
most useful of these are shown in the development of the art of fore- - 
casting by means of telegraphic communication with distant stations, so 
_that a whole country and more, say England, Scotland, Holland, part 
of the North Sea and North Germany may now be warned from a single 
office of the approach of a disturbance, or assured of the prevalence of 
favourable conditions The weather forecasts have reached a high 
degree of correctitude, and any outsider who has appreciated the 
complexity of barometric, thermometric and hygrometric variations, 
often taking place within a few hours, cannot but admire the ability with 
which the general prognostications resulting from the data are formu- 
lated The service to the country of these forecasts must exceed, in 
material value alone, many times the amount of expenditure allowed to 
the office in the Estimates Many a ship has been saved from 
destruction, many an agricultural or harvest operation has been helped, 
and the unwitting public, except on the 1are occasions when utterly 
surprised and routed by an unconscionable isobaric joke, puts an 
amount of trust ın the daily official programme which ıs seldom give 
to anything but imposture This confidence will, we may be sure 
be increasingly acted upon and increasingly rewarded It 1s no sma 
thing when starting on a voyage, or making hay or cutting corn, 
undertaking some critical salvage or constiuction works on the coast, 
be forearmed with knowledge of the immediate prospect , and on B 
Holidays, when a fair or foul day 1s distinctly announced, the predict 
must be a convenience to millions of excursionists 
But cyclones and even anticyclones are capable of very irreg 
behaviour, and not seldom a shift ın an unexpected direction, or 
emergence of a small secondary, may play havoc with the problem 
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its solution, so carefully delineated in the central buzau. And 
although the districts may be well chosen as generally hav ng each the 
same kind of weather throughout within their borders, 1t of 2n happens 
that very different samples may affect different small arl as within a 
single division of the chart Thus Tavistock may have rain, while 
Exeter has sunshine, or Dover may have a dry fog whi the Surrey 
Fills have drizzling rain These considerable differences may not be 
very frequent, but they are sufficient to encourage us to ex ercise some 
discretion on our own account, and not to trust blindly to he general 
effect of a predicted and prevalent meteorological type a: applicable 
without question to our own locality | 

It would be a pity if the excellence of the calculated ve ues of the 
office were to satisfy us so far as to cause neglect of loc al weather 
observation, and induce a habit of mere reliance on the 1 strumental 
work of the fixed stations There will always be scope fir persona] 
observation, based chiefly on the signs of the sky; and. thorough 
training, in the case of well-qualified persons, will give resu! s compar- 
able, for percentage of successes, with those of the Met orological 
Department ! 

It must be admitted that while barıc and telegraphic metec zology has 
reported ever-increasing accuracy of prediction, and has é=quired, I 
suppose, a large code of rules for guidance m certain leadin = types of 
aerography, the science of local forecasting from personal o sservation 
has remained comparatively quiescent I do not refer to ın trumental 
readings, but to meteorology proper—that ıs, the sig} 5 in the 
atmosphere which are open to every sailor, farmer anc country 
labourer, 

The majority, perhaps, of the old popular signs, the igh very 
interesting psychologically, are untrustworthy or altogethe- useless 
Many of them are partially correct, but require a great dea of inter- 
pretation and comparison with accompanying phenomena a few'are 
really valuable when exactly understood Some of the most ‘~enerally- 
accepted tokens, such as the “change of the moon,” are .jtogether 
without foundation, and, we may hope, are now discredited among 

ntelligent people 

The barometer, as a predictor, 1s deceptive in the ordinal 7 way of 

e The unscientific observer of “the glass,” as he calls 't, taps it, 

mpares it with yesterday, and comes to his conclusion as to an 

biella, a journey, an outdoor entertainment, or some work >r game 
takes little account of wind, humidity or dryness, baric di, ribution, 
seasonal or typical variations, and the frequent hakr of the 
neter to follow rather than precede a change of weather 
orgets that the barometer simply measures the weg x of the 
n of air above it, and that ıt often indicates rain or wine by a fall, 

se a lightness of air, depending on excess of vapotr usually 

ss to the disturbances of equikbrium occurring in bad weather , 
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and he disregards the experience that a nsing barometer may 1n certain 
conjunctions mean a northerly wind with more rain. 

For the last 40 years I have given close attention to the phenomena 
of the open sky, but regret to say that during the greater part of that 
time I have kept no full continuous 1ecord At last, however, as a 
result, eventually, of a system devised with the view of tabulating and 
classifying the symptoms which I have found characteristic, I have 
been able to reduce the appearances, each of which has been specified 
and tested for at least a few years, into such order that they will prove 
themselves useful to qualified persons as a scientific body of witnesses 
for the purpose of local forecasting Like other experts, they will be 
fallible, but collectively, on the whole, worthy of some respect Any- 
one really interested and inclined towards the minute and translatory 
observation of things written by nature will find the study of the sky 
full of fascination It has a bearing on several other branches of 
science, ıt contains many problems, it brings into consciousness the 
marvellous complexity of the adjustments by which man ıs enabled to 
breathe and live, it shows many a glorious panorama which would 
otherwise pass unnoticed, ıt leads’ to many surprisingly beautiful 
passages of natural poetry, it confirms the sense of the prevalence of 
law, and the persuasion that beneficial variations, animate and 
manimate, are apt to survive 

The most interesting observations are those connected with the 
aspect of the upper clouds, especially cirrus and cirro-cumulus The 
forms of cirrus are remarkable in their variety, due ın large measure to 
electricity, and this cloud exhibits a frequent disagreement with the 
lower circulation, while at the same time ıt announces beforehand by 
configuration, position and movement, the conditions which are about 
to prevail on the surface of the earth and up to a height of 10,000 to 
20,000 feet 

The consequences which have been observed to follow certain 
phenomena, the association of the phenomena with certain other 
symptoms, and the occasional exceptions, when the usual order 
of development fails to occur, are very instructive Thus in many 
cases the correlation of conditions before supposed to have bee’ 
unconnected has been established* And, when the connection, 
found, a series of new possibilities of prediction may be at or 
opened up For example, by the long-continued investigation 
haze I was led to these results :— 


Haze usually arises mamly from the mixture of diff 
currents, and transparency occurs usually when winds abos 
below and ın the vicinity are most in agreement j 

Haze 1s often spread over a very wide area of sea an 
simultaneously, co-extensive in fact with the area of the d. 
currents a 
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The frequency of haze with east and north winds s due to the 
prevalence of a westerly or south-westerly wind at t © same time 
above heights of about 8,000 or 20,000 feet, accc ding to the 
season or particular baric and thermal conditions 

Thick haze, when the sky cannot be seen for clc ids, or when 
no Ingh clouds are visible, signifies the existence of an opposing 
current at no great altitude 

A very clear east wind usually signifies the ex scence of an 
easterly or south-easterly current aloft 

A sudden hazing of the landscape signifies a sudc =m change of 
wind, such as from SW to NW orto E or NE, axl a clearnnng 
signifies approximation of upper and lower or of ighbourmg 
winds, or else increase of moisture at a high level 

Fog and rain are both very commonly expressions of a mixture 
of currents, and the clearing off of fog and rain ofter the conse- 
quence of an approximation of currents 

The kind of haze prevailing, taking the simulta cous circum- 
stances into account, may be of service as a prognostic both of 
coming weather and as an index to the direction >~ en unseen 
upper current 


In fact, I find in haze alone a very useful sign of prese.t conditions 
and of coming weather, if carefully considered in relat sn to other 
factors observed at that tıme Thus, in East Scotland, ath ck grey haze 
with east wind, called a “haar,” prevailing for one, two cr three days, 
very often precedes a spell of continuous rain from the sme quarter 
When the cause of haze is known, this consequerce becomes 
intelligible The cool east wind begins near the surface of the sea 
and earth, and gradually occupies the higher levels up to ! 00 or 6,000 
feet When it reaches the ordinary level of rain-clouds, Le piecipita- 
tion of moisture by mixture of currents of different tempe: azure and by 
the lifting of the westerly wind as by an opposing mass, w {2 expansion 
and condensation, produces dense clouds and then ra'z upon the 
mountains and at a medium level The friction of stromag opposite 
currents at their surface causes large waves of air, often. mule or two 
rom crest to crest, and several hundred feet high Tis, of course, 
ith expansion, cooling, and consequent condensation fi rcher greatly 
ıigments the production of rain 
Another type, in which the conditions are partly thy zonverse of 
se described, 1s that which precedes rain from a sout 1eily quarter 
amy day with the wind from south 1s often prececel by extra- 
nary transparency, or else by a gradual increase of Faze until ıt 
exceeds the average density for a south or west vmd Such 
parency signifies a uniform current, either deprive: of many of 
ust particles by rain, or feeble in radiation This wifrm current 
asserts itself temporarily between cyclonic distur x<nces, when 
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the upper, or medium, and the lower winds nearly coincide in direction 
The feeble radiation, or rather the reflected radiation, assures us of the 
existence of a stratum of moist air, whether with blue sky or with 
clouds, at a high level, and this of itself is a symptom of unsettled 
weather If the day be almost uncannily fine, what 1s called in some 
parts a “fox,” the transparency gives a delightful character to the 
interlude Next day the lower air moves more from the south, the 
upper more from the north, and rain follows 

When the wind backs with increasing haze, a more common 
symptom, the haze sigmfies mixture with a colder wind not far above 
1t, and an increase of visible moisture through mixture 

In each of the two cases—transparency or unusual haze with a 
backing S W wind—the lower southerly wind, bemg warmer than the 
more westerly upper, tends to ascend into it and rux, forming clouds 
And the ascent with consequent condensation 1s accompanied with wave 
formations at the boundaries of the south and west winds, which 
further increase the condensation and rainfall 

There is this advantage in haze for prognostic purposes, that ıt 
can be seen nearly every day, whether fine or cloudy, and that it 1s, 
without balloons, the only indicator of the movement of the upper air 
when clouds intervene or upper clouds are absent It will, I hope, 
become valuable for estimating the probability of direction of the 
upper wind when balloon ascents are being planned For mstance, if 
with a SW wind a very clear air, without clouds, be noted, the balloon 
would find a wind near SW at 20,000 feet, if the air were hazy, 
there would bea W or NW or N current aloft, 1f the air were clear 
with a N.E wind and thin clouds, this wind would be found at a great 
height, say 20,000 or 30,000 feet, but if the air were very hazy, or 
cloudy, there would probably be a westerly wind even at 13,000 feet 

There are many signs ın the colour of the sky, the form, outline and 
tint of clouds, the relations of lower and upper winds, the amount of 
dew, the character of fog and rain, and the behaviour of steam at 
particular hours, which may be brought into the service of local 
meteorography 
_ I have occasionally endeavoured to bring the various characters int 
a system for local forecasts, and have now attained sufficiently sur 
ground to put forward a list of those items which seem worthy 
record It 1s rather inconveniently long, and the value given to ea 
must from the nature of the problem be tentative and somewhat v 
I have thought ıt desirable to bring in the habit—that ıs, the prev 
duration of the prevailing weather—as a factor Further, the pos 
or negative resulting figure of a forecast must sometimes be subje 
the correction of an indefinable quantity, which represents what 
the general complexion ‘This, however, can be given as a se 
addition to the forecast figure Lastly, ıt must be admitted th 
personal equation counts for much Pink clouds may be 
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yellowish-pmk by one observer, and red by another, +2ry slightly 
fretted clouds may be called delicately fringed by one, nd smooth- 
edged by another, and a hazy cloud may be deemed favou able by one 
and threatening by another But a few years’ training will enable most 
observers to agree fairly well on most items 

Cirrus, with its varieties, affords about 25 symptoms, arro-stratus, 
apart from cirrus, about 7, cirro-cumulus 8, intermedia e clouds 8, 
cumulus 15, cumulo-stratus 6, stratus or fog-cloud 9, blue sky 4, haze 
20, fog 10, wind 14, rain 6, dew 4, sky colours 11, length c" locomotive 
steam-trail 4, habit 5 positive and 5 negative 

Observations may best be taken about 8 am or about 1 hour before 
sunset and after sunrise The present wicked custom of drawing 
down blinds at sunset gives no chance for children to lear ı to observe 
and love the sky 

The following example may illustrate the method of re;-stering the 
tokens, the resulting forecast and actual weather The {gures from 
O to 10 with the positive sign are favourable, with the n -ative sign 
unfavourable The values attached to symptomatic phe »mena are 
empirical, but may remain until reason appears for a moc Lication 


September 30th, 1904 





6am to7am Copious cirrus feathers from NW - —6 
After 715 am. Wind rapidly backing from W to SEW —7 
10 am to Noon Increasing cirrovelum ae se =) 
I pm to 3 pm_ Increasing cumulus e saver. <5 


This ıs a high figure on the negative or unfavourable Gde Rain 
began at 415 pm and continued till 11 pm on October ız On the 
evening of September 29th the appearances were remark bly favour- 
le, and the night was fine The change on September 30th was 






October and 


am to 8am Intermediate npple cloud copious . . . —6 
Upper and lower winds opposite. —5 

Sun dim behind some high cloud . —4 

—I5 


ough the barometer was msing or steady, heavy -ain began 
pm and continued at mght . 
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T September 15th 

Broken irregulai high alto-cumulo-stratus —........+4 s eA 
Salmon-pink clouds at sunset .. .... aaaea Ta 

' Clouds decreasing . a us ae A 

Similar currents, high and low s aab ae i F 

Shghtly mppled medium cloud _.... ; —2 

Elliptical unequal streaks of high doud: Les acess. 2 

| +14 

September 16th was fine 
August 30th 

Pale yellow sunset ..... Shae Sher Hay abe ve —3 

Transparency . z ; po a cae = 

Ripple cloud. ..... T ee —2 

Differing currents . . we e —5 

Lower sky clear ın evening ER ane S 2 

Cirrus persistent . . = . —2 

Straight-lined intermediate clouds (evening) +2 

Fine feathery cirrus : +5 

Cirrus abundant and fast ...... .. . —4 

—I10 


August 31st was rainy from 5 am to 10 am , and there was a heavy 
shower at 11 50am, rany till 740 pm 

A tnal of this system was made at Bournemouth in 1899 from 
January 7th to April 14th by postcards addressed to the office of the 
Royal Meteorological Society The figures gave successful forecasts 
in over gO per cent of the consecutive days for which they were 
computed 

On most days there 1s not much difficulty in preparing a correc 
forecast from local signs But there are days, and these much redus 
the percentage of correctness, when the elements defeat observation 
calculation In some of these cases, a combination of local, instrt 
mental and telegraphic data would be useful 

For security against heavy storms of wind, wide ın extent as well 
local, or against any dangerous change on our coasts, weather-wisd 
scientifically based on the phenomena of the sky, would be valu 
and especially if brought into relation with the official charts 
telegraphic news For operations on the farm, and especially 
haying and harvest-time, a real attentive interest in sky pheno 
on the part of those concerned would save much loss Knowled 
the sky ıs a countetpart of knowledge of the soul 
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Even if ıt were not of practical use on many occasion:, a study of 
the phenomena of the heavenly dome would afford to tl= devotee a 
delight far beyond that of any spectacle in a theatre, and ¿t least equal 
to any in the Alps or Himalayas 


ROLLO BUSSELL 


P S—Since the above was written a remarkable arti: by Prof 
Hildebrandssohn, dealing most lucidly with a mass of obse rations, and 
throwing much light on the general circulation of the atm sphere, has 
been published by the Royal Meteorological Society ;r their last 
Quarterly Journal Among other results established is t 1= existence 
of a general westerly upper current over the North Temperate Zone. 
It 1s on this current that a very large proportion of the ~aneties of 
British weather depends. 


/ J 


THE GEOLOGY OF SOCIETY. 


E are slowly evolving a Science of Humanity, which will 
eventually prove to be the most comprehensive of sciences. 
To the explanation of the crowning factor of Creation—Man—must 
be brought the analogies garnered by investigation along many lines 
of study Astronomy and Geology must minister, no less than Biology 
If we can but get a nght conception of the setting of the individual 
in relation to vast tracts of time and space, we may learn facts that 
are lost sight of ın intensely personal introspective and microscopic 
methods of study, which lead us to analyse separate personalities, 
rather than combine ın a universal synthesis the factors of the making 
of Man 
IE we talk of the Geology of Human Personality we must not 
forget that ıt has also its Biology The power of Humanity to change 
itself 1s a biological factor added to the working of natural evolu- 
tionary laws It works ın accordance with them, and evolution itself 
will be immensely quickened by a study of the laws under which we 
have arrived'at the formation we at present belong to If we take 
slice through strata, as ın the familar geological section of the earth 
crust, we find successive layers representmg ancient hfe T 
geology of human personality 1mphes that 1f we take a section throu 
the various strata of Society we shall likewise find phenomena rep 
senting the eras of history 
We may roughly indicate the four stages of mankind as migrat 
pastoral, agricultural and industrial The ancient hfe of the on 
savage tnbes of Britain remains in the lowest strata of the So 
of to-day It is represented by the picturesque Gypsy and 
unpicturesque Tramp The Tramp ıs the Nomad If we ri 
understand this, ıt may help us much in dealing with him 
“tramplets,” as Arnold White calls them, will be born with N 
tendencies, which might be utilised in soldier or sailor life 
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1S a use for every tendency in Human Nature, as ther is a use for 
each material evolved by slow geologic ages Just as the cunning 
agriculturist finds that a mixture of soils obtains for am the best 
results, so we should fare il as a nation without the zrace of the 
Nomad that remains ın all of us If we settle down intc such “heavy 
“Clay” that we can have no patience with the sand type of humanity, 
we may seal up fertilsing agents that would lighten the « clness of our 
stationary life We are instinctively Nomad—at botcm Let us 
therefore have patience with the hereditary Nomad at t = bottom of 
our geological section of Society 

Above the Nomad comes the pastoral era Men still roamed, but 
it was to find pasture To protect life, not to destroy ıt became the 
end of existence What long, slow, patient evolution hes behind 
the pastoral life! “Thus I was, in the day the droug t consumed 
“me, and the frost by mght” We must recognise the re dresentative 
of this stage of national existence ın the migrato y labourer 
If he 1s confused with the Nomad, and if his place in sur national 
economy 1s not recognised, there will be a serious crisis fe our nation 
Fis instincts are migratory. Having no flocks and heids, he still 
lives an outdoor lfe He is the “navvy,” the human tou =r, patiently 
building for us the foundations of our civilisation Ie can race 
across country at the rate of twenty miles a day at the n ws of fresh 
water-works He 1s the extra man who enables our farme-s to gather 
their crops, he can dig and delve and bear the burden nd heat of 
the day As a table companion he may have his faults, t at probably 
for a wide, shrewd knowledge, produced by contact with his fellows 
and with nature, he has hardly his equal in higher and mot + stationary 
levels Existing between the Nomad and the Agricultur st he must 
be big and brawny to keep his place Society uses him | ut neglects 
him. We cannot squeeze him out of our national existen = except at 
our peril 
For above him hes the agriculturist He must not }= confused 
ith the agricultural labourer “Agnicultunsts” have cro -ded freely 
o our towns, and the essential feature of their hfe— -enacity of 
itat—of itself mimsters largely to our town probl=ns They 
esent the era of national history when the shepherd life settled 

to occupation, and by degrees land was converte | into agrı- 
iral tracts, and the stationary hfe was possible T. e primitive 
ultural life reaches out and makes the best use r can of its 
ciate environment We must remember that the pre sent farmer 
icultural labourer 1s an evolved product, an agiicultur -industnal 
still gréater evolution of Danish agricultural life y e see what 
“18 possible in this direction The “agricultural ” tyg € of man 1s, 
contrary, the relic of the pre-scientific age of agrı ulture, and 
į as helpless on the land as off ıt, under pressure of ¿r industnal 
1s the great mass of this stratum of society that at present 
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troubles us, and a consideration of its origin and possible powers 
may help us much. The primitive aericulturist has been driven off 
the land by the skilled agriculturist, just as effectively as the hand- 
loom weaver has been displaced by the industrial weaver He has 
developed into the “unskilled labourer » West Ham is crowded with 
men whose ancestors lived on the soil The tenacity of habitat that 
is a feature of this type of man keeps our slums full. Why should 
such a man migrate? If driven away, as he often ıs now, from 
accustomed scenes, he drifts armlessly and hopelessly, struggling pam- 
fully for bare existence, without the skill of the Nomad or the grit of 
the Pastoral i 

Yet he has a hentage from the past It ıs not for nothing that he 
has served for long, slow ages as a tiller of the soil Put him on 
the land, under discipline, and he would evolve ‘The knowledge and 
love of Nature, born of centuries of contact, he at the bottom of 
hım If we let him drift and get drnk-sodden and lose humanity 
in ammality we create for ourselves a fearful national problem The 
brutish instincts that underlie humanity re-assert themselves ın swift 
processes of disintegration of personality It belongs to us industrials 
to weave human hfe into one fabric and utilise the threads ready to 
our hand The trained agriculturist might change the face of 
England into smiling agricultural mdustrialism But he cannot do 
it untrained, he remains as a wasted by-product, a mass of material 
apparently useless In his collective capacity, as furnishing the festering, 
reeking slum life, we may turn away from him in disgust, forgetting 
that our life after all is built upon his existence The dung-hill 
is a necessary adjunct to the farmyard Nature herself ın her long, 
slow geologic ages prepares whole strata by organtc decomposition 
to make her arable land Pitchforked and spread out over our 
country, our slum products might manure 1t We must beware how 
we educate the agnicultunst to be migratory It ıs folly to force 
him to tramp If we placed him in colonies he might have too much 
inertia to move, so long as he was warmed, fed and clothed he woulg 
revert to knowledge of Nature, and his children would be skill 
apniculturists, having climbed a stage higher He himself mı 
revert to the love of Nature if not town born We must also consi 
whether ın our town life there may be possible developments 
him on a lne with primitive instincts, he may be stationary 
unskilled at present, but not necessarily so in the long run 
stationary instinct 1s at present a national asset, preventing Ir 
tion, and not to be lightly cast away , 

For superimposed on these classes 1s the industrial, whose adv 
‘an evolution, but whose evolution isincomplete He should, ab 
things, be skilled and adaptable, for under modern conditions h 
often migrate His home 1s the city, and the city must evolve 
home, a huge human hive where humanity ın unity learns at | 
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solidarity ` Given his proper chance, he will ın the enc evolve beauty 
as well as utility The inward evolution of Human Tersonality now 
requires that Humanity should organise | 
But at present evolution is hampered doubly by :he unevolved 
“agricultural” and the unskilled “industrial” The tiden imposed 
on Society by their presence constitutes the problem -f our national 
evolution Education is the key to it, as regards the 1-dustnal His 
child, if we are nationally wise, must be made at all osts a skilled 
industrial This apples to agriculture as well as to me 1ufactures 
But a wise discrimination is needed between the un killed “indus- 
“trial” (who should have been educated to be skilled, :nd will never 
make an agnicultural labourer) and the unevolved “ agri ulturist ” who 
may be led along the path of evolution best by being!dlaced on the 
land. Much waste of public money may result from lack of discrimina- 
tion between these two classes London would do wel to found an 
agricultural colony to deal with the West Ham probkm She may 
fail if she trics to send “bred and born” Londoners “back to the 
“land” Heredity cannot be neglected | 2 
Having thus roughly sketched a geological section >f the nation 
showing the super-imposed strata of our national hfe, let us next apply 
our geological figure ın another way 
The regular formation of any large area 1s usually dis urbed by the 
action of other forces Strata are crumpled or-dipped 12 various direc- 
tions, primitive formations are upturned or upthrust, vol-anic disturbs 
aqueous action We have not had in England such a volcanic era as 
the French Revolution On the whole our strata he ın 12gular forma- 
tion, yet there are phenomena that have occurred whin the last 
generation that have produced great crumpling and upth ust, and have 
changed the aspects of life 
Doubtless at every change of epoch great chanc-s arnve for 
individuals The nomad chieftain may become a shepk« -d prince, the 
patriarchal ruler may develop to a feudal monarch In Ic ng, slow ages, 
life brings its chances to the few, tts evolution to the ma Ly 
The Industrial Revolution is recent. Through the ‘cationary life 
re evolving Industrial emerged, and he got his chanci He became 
e millionaire This implied no special quality save ailaptation to a 
w environment ‘The capacity of the “agriculturist” Hr extracting 
stenance from the soil descended to his fortunate heir, 1720 conquered - 
‘evolving human mass By force of Nature’s laws hı rose through 
er strata and dominated lfe Personally he mig i: even be of 
utive type, born with power of dominance Usually this was so in 
irst generation, men rising not so much by power of skilled indus- 
sm, as by power to dominate the agriculturist iyoe of mund, 
‘nt to be stationary under any conditions where hf was possible 
he fact remains that the dominating power thus cbta:ned has 
y been kept, and the whole of'hfe is altered almost zs effectively 
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as by volcanic eruption. As a factor in social evolution the formation 
of the town has been necessary, and ıs largely due to “merchant 
“piinces,” to the power and skill that could combine even unskilled 
labour On the slopes of the volcano lies much smiling “agricultural” 
life The progress in art and science, the further elaboration of 
industrialism 1s largely due to the possession of wealth by afew But 
we must not therefore neglect the danger to national life of a certain 
repression due to massive fortunes bearing with cumulative weight on 
all strata beneath The peaks are intended as the fruitful source of 
fertihsing rivers Life may grow arid if they neglect their proper 
function 

The swift degradation of society through a wrong use of wealth 1s 
pictured by Plato ın the Republic The “timocratic man” who seeks 
honour may easily degenerate to the mere money lover and from this 
to the pleasure seeker Weare at a crucial point in national evolution 
What use will the new generation of cultured and wealthy English men 
and maidens make of culture and riches? The danger les ahead of 
repressive legislation For against the mere maintenance of the self- 
life, and the vain attempt to attain altitude through riches, pressure may 
be brought to bear which would crush out the possibility of national 
evolution, by denying room to the individual to evolve healthfully 
The denial of room for evolution means ın the end Revolution 

There is yet one more aspect of our geological illustration that may 
profitably be studied ,—the relation of the ındıvıdual life to geological 
changes The key to this 1s to be found in the psychological parable 
of the Sower We may learn by-and-by, through scientific re-inter- 
pretation of Christ’s parables, that the Master mind has hidden the seed 
from which may spring a truly scientific conception of human life 

Life at zts dest ıs “good soil,” the product of ages on ages of natural 
processes Can we predicate the age of a peifecting human soul and 
what has gone to its making? We can no longer regard ourselves as 
the ephemeral product of a moment, the accidental result of 
irresponsible passion The vista of time required to make a diamond 
gives some key to the time required for the making of a human soul 

A harvest field 1s the elaboration of patient ages Behind it hes 
history of countless crops born to die and to manure the soil to verdur 
Behind that lies the barrenness in which scanty life was possible—tk 
rock stage, and behind that, perchance, the desert There is alwa 
danger lest the harvest field should revert and become unfruitf 
Evolution means patient toil for the combination of the best eleme 
of fe If we can skilfully mıx and manure our national soils we 
secure a harvest field in which we may grow and garner the fı 
developed products of our national life 

But 1f Society reverts, life becomes full of conflicting and war 
interests, like a field of weeds, thorns and thistles Energy is use 
in self-protection Instead of the orderly ranks of fiutful wheat, 
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for food, Society becomes a miscellaneous struggle of various inferior 
forms of life | 

But there ıs worse still to follow Life may harder. Society may 
separate into two layers—the top portion, which mono lises the name 
regardless of the fact that ıt belongs to the whole of ihe nation, and 
the bottom portion pressed down and forced into roc True life is 
possible to neither “Society-hfe” 1s shallow, it}Dears brillant 
flowers, but no fruit Rock-lfe means the squeezing tı zether of units 
into too close proximity for usefulness Life become! unfruitful 

This ıs the precursor of a lower stage, the desert l= of ennw and 
unrest, the shifting sand life, incapable of fruition “So aety ” becomes 
nomad It is a psychical reversion toa lower type A’ the same time- 
it seems “natural,” and the reversion to nature seem a joy The 
individual, however, ıs losing sense of responsibility, an! pleasure rules 
lite We have but to read Plato to find the end, to le rn how liberty 
becomes tyranny, and a nation swerves from utility by subjugation to 
the domination of those who pander to its lower desire 3 

We have reached the rock stage already Which wil] win, the forces 
of progress or retrogression? The whole issue hinges ı n how we deal 
with our unemployed and vagrant problems If we recognise that 
things as they exist are a natural heritage from the past, and if we 
bring scientific knowledge to bear on the effectua subjection of 
human life to right economic use, we may break up ou fallow ground 
and make our country a harvest field If we harden ot zselves and try 
repressive, not remedial, action, we shall have against | -s the pnmeval 
forces of Nature Earthquake rends rock, floods eat thy r way through 
barriers Nature ıs the great leveller, we may woik with her or 


against her | 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind ex 2eding small, 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness' rinds He all. 


M aRY HIGGS. 
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LIBERAL CHURCHMEN AND “THE REPROACH 
OF CHRIST.” 


Press, and in the sermons or other formal utterances of bishops, 
it 1s sometimes charged, either directly or by inference, against members 
of the Churchmen’s Union, or against Liberal Churchmen generally, 
that they shrink from “the reproach of Christ ”—to adopt the 
expression applied mystically in the Epistle to the Hebrews to the 
conduct of Moses in Egypt Liberal Churchmen are thought to be 
“ashamed of the Gospel of Christ,” they desire to dissociate them- 
selves from the “foolishness ” of the message entrusted to the Church, 
they are worldly wise, they pique themselves on being abreast of all 
that the scientist or the critic has to say, they eagerly accept the 
crudest, newest theory and the latest, most sweeping negation, with 
the sole arm of being found among the world’s mtellectual darlings ; 
their Christianity becomes less and less of a reality, ıt is a mere flimsy 
decoration, sufficient to guarantee their respectability as members 
of the Church of England, but emasculated and powerless as a faith 
to overcome the world 

I have, perhaps, stated the accusation even a little more strongly 
than our adversaries would state it, because ıt 1s best not to under- 
estimate the serovsness of the charge brought against us, and that 
is substantially what ıt amounts to I do not complain of an 
harshness or inconsiderateness ın the manner ın which the charge 
brought So far as my observation has gone, there 1s little 
none of the bitterness of the persecutor in the temper of those w 
most mistrust us, the line they take ıs rather that of deploring 
alleged unsoundness, and there ıs a remarkable abstention f 
attack on any particular persons, even on those who most lay th 
selves open to attack, by stating negative positions with much 
and. clearness, without any attempt to show how much remains 
if the negations are accepted as proved. But, however moder 
stated, the charge 1s ın itself a grave one, and should be const 
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seriously as such Certainly I have myself no sympa! hy with those 
who deal with modern religious problems in a flippant ır cynical tone 
These problems are not merely concerned with the :uthenticity of 
ancient documents or with the cogency of logical jxocesses We 
have to do primarily with questions of convictions, of spiritual 
experiences, of the soul’s awakening, and such like, ani if ıt could be, 
shown that our held on these things ıs either superfic.] or null, that 
we have no serious belief either in the moral signific. nce or in the 
unique religious value of the Christian faith, then certazily we should 
have to confess ourselves justly rebuked, and we should also be bound 
to withdraw from positions to which we should then ave no right, 
‘either legal or moral 
But 1f this charge is brought against us on account of our efforts 
to show that Christianity 1s essentially a reasonable religion, and 
must be stated as such in the twentieth century no less uncompro- 
misingly than ıt was stated as reasonable in earlier centuries, 1n. 
accordance with the knowledge that then prevailed, if v'e are blamed 
because we maintain that our allegiance to Christianity and our faith 
in it, while they carry us into fields into which commen knowledge 
cannot enter, are quite compatible with our frankly acce sting all that 
the best established learning of the day can teach us—t1en our reply 
is that our accusers misunderstand in what “the reproa-h of Christ,” 
the “foolishness ” of the Gospel, consists Christianity, 1s expounded 
by its noblest and best accredited teachers, has always lamed to be 
a rational religion In justification of this statement I 7 ill cnly refer 
to Dr Ilhngworth’s chapter on “The Historic Clam c Christianity 
“to be Rational,” in his admirable work entitled ‘ Reason , and 
“Revelation” I use the word “reasonable,” instead >f “rational,” 
because of the latter term many good people are foolisk y afraid, not 
knowing, probably, that Apostles, Fathers, Schoolmen and later 
theologians vie with one another in vindicating ıt as correc ly applicable 
to the faith that they held orhold Never would they have allowed that 
the Christian religion calls upon men to believe as true (not, indeed, 
what transcends their intelligence but) what their intelli rence plainly 
tells them ıs false That our religion calls upon us to J.ow before a 
aoral standard which ıs humiliating, because it needs humility for © 
s acceptance, and because ıt 1s at times in conflict wth the more 
retentious moral standard upheld by the world, ıs perfectly true 
he distinction between the “Church” and the “Worll” ıs one of 
srnal significance, and though ıt 1s now acknowledzed that the 
wurch, ın the fields of historical, scientific and litera-y truth, has 
l much to learn from the world, and has even learnt so;2ething from 
world in the field of morals, so far, at any rate, as hur.anitarfanism 
concerned, yet elsewhere, in higher departments o knowledge, 
sssible only to the investigations of a spiritual msizht that can 
eciate the due interpretation sof certain historical ;acts as well 
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as of its own interior experiences—here it 1s certainly the Church 
that ıs commissioned to teach the world, and it 1s by the acceptance of 
this teaching in a humble, childhke spirit that we are able to show 
our somewhat pharisaic detractors that we too are “not ashamed of 
“the Gospel of Christ,” that we recognise in its paradoxes, such as 
that of the Triumphant Cross, a certain “foolishness,” as viewed from 
the standpoint of Greek or Roman civilisation, and that before’ this 
“foolishness ” we, too, bow, confident in the power of a religion, which 
thus gives us an unearthly standard of morals, to carry us through 
things temporal to the things eternal 

In Mr Wilfrid Wards “William George Ward and the Oxford 
“Movement” (p 115), 1s contained Jowett’s reminiscence of the Rev 
John Carr, senior fellow of Balliol when Ward was ın residence, and 
later a Lincolnshire country clergyman, in which capacity, and as a 
neighbour of my father’s, he “stood ” as one of my sponsors ın the year 
1848 He was, Jowett says, “a refined gentleman and scholar, full of 
“humorous sayings and out of the way learning, but fanciful and 
“eccentric ' One of his inventions, which I happen to remember, 
“1s worth preserving Vera sunt vera ac falsa sunt falsa At sz 
“Ecclesia dixerit vera esse falsa ac falsa esse vera, tum vera sunt 
“falsa ac falsa sunt vera This oracular saying he brought out with 
“great seriousness, as a quotation from Bellarmine” A somewhat 
similar story was told in my own day of Canon Jenkins, of Jesus 
Asked if contradictory propositions could simultaneously be true, he 
is said to have 1ephed, softly but with conviction, “Yes, 1f Holy Church 
“says so” Probably there was an element of humour ın this reply, 
as there certainly was in the quotation from Bellarmme My godfather 
was full of fun, and used to prophesy that I should wear “lawn 
“sleeves”, possibly, if the doctrine of descent covers godparents, ıt 
is to him that I should attribute the eccentricity of my own 
ecclesiastical career But seriously, those who have associated with 
Tractarians, or with their later representatives, cannot fail to have 
noticed that these extravagances represent an element of irrationalism 
that was found in not a few of them, and still survives here and 
there Such men are eager to bear an unnecessary burden of extr: 
and unreasonable beliefs, so that in this way they may prove, profanel 
as 1t seems to me, that they “are not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ 
They revel in the miraculous, and are never tired of quoting the tez 
“With God all things are possible”, forgetting that, from the ve 
definition of the Divine attributes, falsehood, cruelty, unholine 
injustice and absurdity are impossible with Him I would add 
the list umeasonableness, only that in so saying I might seem tc 
begging the question, when we are looking for a true crite11on of 
miraculous But, anyway, it ıs the contention of those who are sty 
“Liberal Churchmen” that acceptance of the Chnistian creed 
never at any time involved beliefin the irrational, that the art 
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of our faith, as originally delivered, are spiritual, and that if even from 
the first a material significance was attached to some of them by 
some of the disciples, that interpretation is not binding n us, nor did 
1t involve them ın an irrational creed, for the knowledge of the times 
allowed things to be credible which are incredible now Illustrations 
from the Old Testament are more acceptable in this co nection than 
illustrations from the New, and it may be confidently firmed that 
a Jew of the fist century could easily believe, without : > much as a 
suspicion that he was thereby sacrificing his reason, fo no facts to 
the contrary had in his time been established, that the world was 
created in six literal days, that at the flood enough water fell from the 
sky to cover the tops of the highest mountains, that the s n stood still 
in Gibeon, and that Enoch and Elijah, with material bedies such as, 
indeed the same as, those with which they had walke! this earth, 
with breathmg lungs and beating hearts, were floating somewhere 
in the inconsiderable space between earth and the fir nament, the 
latter being expected, physically, to descend and again o walk this 
earth as the Messiah’s precursor Such beliefs are, of course, 
impossible now, impossible that 1s for educated, thoughtfu and honest 
men, and our fanatics, who insist that such things mu't be true if 
the Church teaches them, and that with God all such things are 
possible, are doing their best to condemn henceforth t e educated 
world to infidelity, and they would succeed, were ıt not 1lso happily 
true that meanwhile their crude conceptions of God and of the Church 
are becoming generally recognised as caricatures, and ıt 5 seen that 
it ıs no part of “the reproach of Christ” to have to bow before the 
irrational To imsist on the acceptance of such things as 1 terally true 
is in reality to imsist on a new and very burdensome t st, not of 
course new in the sense that these incidents are now for tae first time 
asserted as actual facts, but new because modern knowledge (which 
comes from God) presents them in an entirely new lyht Such 
insistence in the present day has practically the effect cf making a 
new thing of the Christian religion, ıt ıs no longer re.sonable, as 
t has been accounted hitherto, and ıt must look for belie ers only in 
e daily narrower field of the ignorant and superstitious 

But, having said so much to indicate the attitude of those who 
line to admit that the Christian creed includes the inc edible and 
d, I should be glad to add that, speaking for myse =, I do not 
eve in a non-miraculous Christianity, for the muracu Dus, in the 
e of the abnormal and unprecedented, 1s of the very es =nce of hfe 
progress» It 1s only bya series of miracles ın that se: se that the 
d has slowly come to be what we see it, organic, iving, self- 
ious, ethical and religious Muracles that affect tł- soul, and 
miracles that affect the body, are phenomena sufficie rly familiar 
where in the history of religion No one can dotbt but that 
iracles were worked by Christ, nor can anyone, I'=ink, make 
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a fair study of His hfe and teaching without being led to the conclusion 
that, for so unique a Person, an entrance into and a departure from 
the conditions of mateial hfe, different fiom those which are the 
common lot of all, are both reasonable and probable, and that the 
accounts which so present Him to us are certified as substantially 
true by the reasons of the heart Sir Oliver Lodge, indeed, deprecates 
belief in the Virgin Birth, not because he demes its possibility from 
the point of view of biological science, but because he thinks it 
inaugurated nothing new, and had no moral value If he will study 
the ongin and growth of medieval chivalry, he will, I think, admit 
that its moral value has been very great, and great I believe it will 
always remain Of the moral value of belief in the Resurrection 
there can, I suppose, be no doubt whatever, save in the minds of 
those who deny that Christianity itself has any moral value In 
virtue of that belief our religion has grown and has stood its ground, 
and with that belief, as a vital force, ıt stands or falls Singularly 
enough, the most recent scientific account of the probable constitution 
of matter, and of its liability to be resolved into an intangible substance, 
just at this critical period favours belief, not merely in the actual 
visions of the risen Chnist, which St Paul records as carefully as do 
the Gospels, but ın the miracle of the unexpectedly empty tomb, which 
of zecent years has been to many so grave a trial to faith In the fact 
of the resurrection, in the change of the natural body laid in the tomb 
into the spiritual body which awed as well as gladdened the disciples, 
at rare intervals, until at the Ascension it became finally invisible to 
them, men of the modern world can believe without any sacrifice of 
their intellectual integrity But when, in one or two passages, we 
read of this spiritual body beg again nourished, between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension, by material food, we have good 
reason to suspect that here we have to do with erroneous traditions, 
added to the narrative at a later date, by men who were inferior to 
St Paul in spiritual insight, but who in all honesty were only anxious 
to express their belief in the reality of the Resurrection ın the way 
that seemed to them most natural and proper 

My aim in this brief paper has been to vindicate a “wise and gent 
“minimism,” as a true and adequate presentation of the necessi 
Christian faith, and at the same time to protest against the atten 
to overburden the simple faith of a Christian with a number of e- 
beliefs, some of which at least are calculated in this our day to m 
our religion contemptible, if they are held up as a necessary par 
it It isa libel to say of those who reject these things, that they 
“ashamed of the Gospel of Chnst” These are not the things 
constitute the “foolishness” of the message preached That ist 
found in the moral asceticism of the Sermon on the Mount, 1 
doctrine of the Cross, in the belief that death ıs the entrance t 
hfe If Liberal Churchmen are affected by a rationalism that > 
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them ashamed of these things, then, the sooner they are -ıd of such 
a prejudice the better for the honour of their Christiar profession 
But they are not, we are not, to be condemned, if otr aim is to 
preserve within the Church of England a recognised sp tual home 
for men and women whose faith 1s reasonable (or rational, = that word 
is not too alarming), as well as earnest and sincere 
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THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
THE COOKERY CLASSES. 


HE desirability of feeding school children at the public expense 
is a question I do not propose to discuss in this article, as 
the matter can be better dealt with by those who are more competent 
to form anopinion Undoubtedly the problem is an extremely difficult 
one To relieve parents of responsibilities which are instinctively 
recognised as such by birds and beasts ıs manifestly bad, whilst to 
add another tortue to the sufferings of half-starved children by taxing 
enfeebled brains 1s still worse But whatever decision 1s finally come to 
with regard to this matter, 1t seems important to consider how far the 
cookery classes are—or could be made—helpful ın supplying either 
free meals, or meals at a price within the children’s means Anyone 
who has had an opportunity of noticing the kind of food that children 
generally take to school with them, when distance makes return to 
their homes at mid-day difficult, must see that some reform 1s very 
necessary, and that the cookery classes might do much ın all cases (a 
I am glad to say they do ın some) in providing nourishing food of . 
much more satisfactory character than the piece of bread with cheest 
or marmalade, or in the West of England the hard pasty, whicl 
with a little bottle of over-brewed tea, or beer and water, is all t 
majority of children bring with them 
I have seen close by a relief kitchen, where starving children w 

being fed with wholesome and satisfying meals, a cookery class w 
eighteen children, many from similar homes, were wasting their 
over little cakes and pastries All the cookery for the rehef kı 
was being done by hired hands, and to no one did it seem to, 
that the eighteen children might be more usefully employ 
preparing and cooking the food which was being distributec 
general idea being that to use the cookery class for any pi 
purpose was to deprive the teaching of its educational value 
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But why should this be so? It might be objected with reason that 
1elping to prepare meals on a large scale would not prov de practice 
in making dishes of a size suitable for a workman’s hone This 1s 
indoubtedly true , butit would form an admirable preparaticn for future 
nstruction, and would get over the difficulty so often-advenced—that 
of the expense of sufficient material for adequate practice In needle- 
work a child practises hemmuing, felling, stitching, etc, uml she can 
Jo all these with some degree of proficiency She is not ta ght to cut 
out and make a garment straight off without this preliminary instruc- 
on. The cookery for relef and other kitchens would .uppty the 
oractice required for the elementary operations of cooking The girls 
would have plenty of practice ın peeling potatoes, cutting 1p onions, 
scraping carrots, chopping suet, etc, and would leara, under ompetent 
-eachers, to do these things deftly and quickly, whilst m-ch useful 
nformation about the foods cooked might be given in simpk language 
sy the teacher Surely this would be of far more practical us > than the 
work of the elementary cookery class as generally conducted eighteen 
children employed on dishes of toy proportion, and fou children 
seing frequently put to one dish, which 1s often of no more mportant 
character than an apple dumpling I have seen a child have no more 
“cookery with its own hands” (as required by the code) han that 
supplied by the peeling of an apple for the dumpling, during a lesson 
xf two hours’ duration The spinnimg out of trifiimg qua: tities of 
materal to provide eighteen children with a so-called Practice 
“Lesson” most certainly teaches dawdling, whatevez else ıt nay do 

In the recent conference on school hygiene Lady Lon londerry 
pointed out a fact which it 1s most important should be re: ognised, 
that the girls nowadays, in consequence of compulsory atten lance at 
school, are deprived of the home instruction in household wo:k which 
their mothers formerly gave them. When a working woman zept her 
arl at home the latter had no opportumty for dawdling, the nother’s 
irections would be probably such as these “Now then, c t along, 
Susan Ann, I want you to clean the kitchen, and cook father’s 
inner while I do the washing” Such a programme would rot leave 
san Ann many idle moments, and the trivialities of the average 
king class are scarcely a help in preparing gurls for the kusy life 
a thnfty workmg woman But, as I have already o served, 
ction is made to a more practical turn bemg given to ookery 
hing in elementary schools on the ground that ıt deprives the 
ing of educational value, and ıt seems a matter for consi eration 
the educational value of cookery really ıs 
vould appear that to some people the use of technical shrases 
inised words seems to give an educational value to the subject 

But does it? Does “Thisis the house that Jack buil: ” gain 
g from being rendered “This ıs the domiciliary edifice erected 
ohn”? What would be foolish in the nursery 1s not alwa zs wise 
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ın the schoolroom In teaching a child should not the object aimed at 
be that of getting an idea quickly and accurately into its mind? 
Words and phrases which have to be explained before the child can 
understand prove a hindrance to this, and can have no value so far 
as the child is concerned, either educationally or otherwise The 
child who answered, when asked, “Why do we open the window at the 
“top? ”—“To let the bad air out,” had an idea of more educational 
value than the one who replied to the same question, “To let the 
“carbonicide come in” The first child had grasped a useful fact, the 
other had been confused with words, the result being nonsense 

It 1s a question of importance, what is the practical outcome of 
attempting to crowd the teaching of advanced chemistry of food, 
physiology and the like into the short course of forty hours allowed for 
cookery teaching ın elementary schools? An experienced and 
practical teacher once told me that she used at one time to teach, as 
she thought, very educationally, until one day she received a letter 
from the mother of one of her pupils asking her “kindly not to teach 
“Mary Anne so much about her inside” It appeared from the 
explanation given, that the immediate effect on the enlightened Mary 
Anne had only been to make her refuse to eat liver and bacon! 
The teacher then realised that ıt was not only what she taught—or 
rather attempted to teach—which had to be considered, but what the 
children actually learned 

Theory in cooking, as in everything else, should be only a means 
to an end, not the end itself “An ounce of practice,” says the proverb, 
“is worth a ton of theory ” But the question is sometimes asked whether 
it is not desirable to include advanced chemistry of food, physiology, 
etc, in the lımıted period of preparation for the work of a teacher of 
cooking, on the ground that the more a teacher knows of any subject 
the better she can teach it, and that a teacher should always be much 
in advance of her pupils That is very true, but proficiency in a 
subject ıs only to be obtained by concentrating attention on that 
subject, not by diverting attention trom ıt, by taking up the study 
of several others at the same time As I pointed out in my article o 
“Physical Deterioration and the Teaching of Cookery,” ın tl 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for January last, domg this has too oft 
resulted ın a want of accurate knowledge of the subject for which t 
certificate ıs granted A gardener who, in learning his business, gs 
up the whole of his time to practical work and observing 
experimenting, would know much more of gardening than the 
who had spent half the tıme indoors studying books on botan 
meteorology 

Physiology and advanced chemistry of food are no more c 
than botany and meteorology are gardening A right knowle 
the properties of the different foods is of the highest importanc 
the subject should certainly be taught in conjunction with coo 
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but its very impoitance makes it necessary that ıt be zaught in the 
simplest possible language, so that the child gets correc ideas, and 1s 
not confused with words and phrases which are to he: unintelligible 
jargon A few simple facts about digestion may, also, b : very usefully 
taught in conjunction w:th cookery, but anything else c nnected with 
physiology is quite out of place in a cookery class, anı only diverts 
attention from what should be the main object Speak -g of English 
systems of cookery teaching, an eminent chef once rem rked, “They 
“begin at the top” And itis this “beginning at the top’ this building 
without foundations, which has resulted in the unsatisfa: tory state of 
things described ın the report on physical deterioration, and which I 
quoted in the article to which I have referred 

Although, as I then pointed out, ın some places the w ork has been 
made as practically useful as possible under existing c:-cumstances, 
there has been no general effect in proportion to the ener; y and funds 
devoted to that purpose When one reads the report of th: committee, 
and takes into consideration that for upwards of thirty y 2ars cookery 
has been taught in elementary schools, when one consid >2rs, also, the 
laige expenditure of public funds during that time, the sums spent 
on buiding kitchens, the salaries paid to teachers, the tiousands of 
pounds given in grants to the elementary schools, one cannot but 
feel that there has indeed been a mountain of labour w th a mouse 
of result A certificate has become a thing to conjure by, grants 
to cookery classes have been paid without demur, the oily expense 
hitherto grudged by the controllers of the country’s purse strings has 
been that necessary for adequate inspection, which alone would have 
put matters on a sound footing and prevented waste of ptblic funds 

There 1s a popular fallacy—and ıt is this which has led to some extent 
to the general failure—that although the higher branches of cookery 
may require a good deal of practice, plain cookery, as it is called, 1s 
very easily learned This is not the case, a thorough practical 
knowledge of the pnmary methods of cookery 1s by no r:eans easily 
acguued To cook well, even plain dishes, requires the experience 
at can only be obtaaned by constant practice. For insta ace, to cook 
joint to a turn cannot be learned by following a hard z ıd fast rule 
allow “a quarter of an hour to the pound and a quarte of an hour 
ver” If such arule 1s followed without regard to the su 2 and shape 
the joint, as well as to the weight, the result, in some ases, would 
half raw meat, and in others cinders 
\nd this brmgs me to another point to which I should -ke to draw 
tion, and that is that the true educational value >f cookery 
ung has been frequently overlooked Cookery, p2perly and 
ically taught, 1s found to have a very beneficial effect ır developing 
gence and quickening the powers of observation. It is an 
ation which cannot be carried on mechanically 1{hought and 
are required Not the least important is the < evelopment 
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of the faculty we call judgment, for ıt 1s just the possession of this 
faculty that makes the difference between the wise man and the fool 
learning alone will not make a man or woman wise The value of 
practical work in developing intelligence was recognised by Pestalozzi, 
who said that half the education of a woman came through her fingers 

But to return to the subject of cookery teaching ın elementary 
schools I have already drawn attention to the fact that the preparation 
of free dinners, and other meals, should prove a valuable opportunity 
for girls to learn perfectly the elementary operations of cookery But 
that alone would not be sufficient, and the girls would require definite 
and thorough instruction afterwards in the primary methods of 
cookery —They would have to learn to roast, boil, stew, fry, bake and 
broil, to make bread and plain soups, to use up cold meat, to cook 
vegetables, plain puddings, pastry, porridge and all else included in 
plain cookery , and to learn these with direct reference to the wants 
of their own homes Would it not be feas:ble, now that laundry work 
and housekeeping are also taught, to include all these subjects in the 
form of a working-woman’s day? To devote an entire day to these 
three subjects would, surely, be much better than cutting up the 
ordinary school work into classes for instruction in them This would 
prevent waste of time, there would be no dawdling, as one subject 
would work ın with another according to the natural order of things in 
a working-woman’s home These days would have to come sufficiently 
often in every girl’s school life for her to get a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects taught 

It would, I think, be found that instruction given in this way would 
' be better than giving it entirely at the end of her school life The 
earlier a girl begins to learn, the easier will ıt be for her, and as she 
will probably be called upon to help her mother every Saturday and 
Sunday, if not at other times, ıt would be as well that she should have 
some sound instruction to act on, otherwise, if the whole of the 
instruction be given at the end of the ordinary school course, she will 
have not only everything to learn, but probably much to unlearn 

Everyone interested in the right teaching of cookery will hav 
welcomed the announcement recently made by the Board of Educatio 
of the appointment of the Hon Maude Lawrence to the post 
senior inspector on all matters relating to domestic subjects, and the 
under her will be a staff of women inspectors. Under her compete 
guidance one cannot but feel that we may look forward to refor 
which will have an enormous effect for good on the health of t 
nation We shall have full confidence that the admirable adv 
given by the committee on physical deterioration will be carned o 
advice so good that I feel I cannot better conclude this article 
by quoting ıt in its entirety 

“The teaching of cookery should be directed to the sele 
“economy and preparation of the material best suited to t 
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of the poorer classes, mcluding the requirements of youn;: zhildren. 
It should have for 1ts object the constant repetition of thost processes 
most im request ın cottage households, with a view to n-pressing 
them as firmly as possible on the minds of the scholars, and care 
should be taken to use such apparatus and utensils as, unt lec favour- 
able conditions, are likely to be found ın the houses of the poor The 
syllabus of instruction should be drawn up by some one with 
immediate knowledge of the wants of the class from wnich the 
children under instruction are drawn, ıt should vary for urban and 
rural schools, it should be modest in scope but thorugh in 
application, attentive to detail but yet based on some broad principle 
of domestic effectiveness , and, above all, ıt should provi le as much 
practical work as possible, to the exclusion of mere exctrs-ons into 
theory and demonstrations which tire without exatm x interest 
Wherever practicable the materal cooked should be ;erved and 
eaten in the presence of those who have prepared it, and in all 
circumstances the greatest prominence should be given t» the utilty 
of the task on which the scholars are engaged For ths reason 
no scientific terminology should be mtroduced into lessons on the 
chemistry of food, but the practical value of the differen- articles 
of diet should be stated in the simplest and homehest la guage” 

A well known writer has justly observed that “no nation can 
improve except through the improvement of the natio rs homes, 
and these can only be improved through the instrur lectality of 
women They must know how to make homes comf table, and 
before they can know they must have been taught ” 
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“THE RAILWAYS OF GERMANY” AND 
ENGLAND.—A REPLY. 


O the February number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW Mr, 
O Eltzbacher has contributed an article entitled “The 
“Railways of Germany” The title really ought to run on in 
seventeenth century fashion somewhat as follows —“their Virtues 
“and Excellence, and how the foolsh and wicked English Railways 
“refuse to take Ensample therefrom, and the lamentable Con- 
“sequences thereof” Now the precise degree of virtue and excellence 
to which the German railways have at present attained is a matter 
of small interest to the British public I do not, therefore, desire 
to discuss ıt except so far as comparisons are insisted on by Mr 
Eltzbacher But the British public are vitally interested in their own 
ralways, both as they are to-day and as they may become in the 
future, af the present reforming tendencies spread and strengthen, 
and I have therefore asked from the courtesy of the Editor of this 
REVIEW space ın which to test, with the help of such facts as are 
available, the accuracy of a few of the many counts in the 
tremendous indictment which Mr Eltzbacher has brought against , 
the English railways l 
Fortunately, we are absolved from the necessity of discussing thé 
threadbare question of State versus private ownership of Enghs 
railways, as they “would be,” Mr Eltzbacher says, “no doubt worse 
“managed by the State than they are by the Companies” Nor need 
I criticise his proposed remedy for our present ills “A Government 
. “department should be created for the supreme control of traffic,” 
seeing that a few lines earlier he has sufficiently demolished it himself 
by assuring us that “a British Government Department consists of a 
“host of irresponsible officials, without authority, directed by a 
“nominally responsible amateur.. an ignoramus without 
“experience” Let us come to precise and detailed charges 
First and foremost, Mr Eltzbacher condemns English railways 


l 
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because they fix thew rates om what he calls the “C-mese” or 
“medieval” principle of “charging what the traffic will cear” He 
evidently ıs unaware that the State -always of Germai ~, like the 
railways, State or private, of every other country, fix thi rates on 
no other principle, though it ıs true that, in the graphic .anguage of 
President Hadley, of Yale University, Governments have sometimes 
“based their rates on what the traffic would bear, and then xJopted an 
“elaborate system of pulling wool over their own eyes, u order that 
“the schedules mht look as though they were based uma cost of 
“service” If Mr Eltzbacher will study the tanffs of railways all over 
the world, he will find that they are always based on chzrzing what 
the traffic will bear, if he will consult the reports of publu authorities 
in England and America, for instance the first report of tk e Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he will be told that “with this method of 
“arranging tariffs little fault ıs found and, perhaps, nor = at all by 
“persons who consider the subject from the standpoint o the public 
“interest”, if he will carefully peruse the works of ec aomusts of 
authority in these matters, like Gustav Cohn or Colson, he vill perceive 
the reason why no other basis of charge ıs either practic dly obtain- 
able or theoretically desirable 

To show the rapid progress of German railways and t-e stagnant 
position here, Mr Eltzbacher says “according to tæ German 
“statistics, there are now 95 kilometres of railway per 10,000 
“inhabitants ın Germany, while there are only 86 kilometr £: of railway 
“per 10,000 inhabitants in this country” Itis a pity he d d not quote 
the statistics at greater length, for they would have show 1 that, tried 
by this test, the countries that really lead the world in railway 
development are—not Germany but the following — 


Per 10,000 

Inhabitants 
Sweden 44: aes eesse 239 kilometres of ra kway 
Newfoundland . 49 3 kilometres of ra iway 
Sibera and Manchuria .. 158 kilometres of ra lway 
\ Argentina 4. esses . 343 kilometres of ra Lyay 
Queensland . .. .. 929 kilometres of rz.Lvay 


= Mr Eltzbacher on the other hard quoted the colu 12 adjoining 
that which he did quote, ıt would have shown that, pe 100 square 
kilometres of area, Great Britain and Ireland have ev. now 113 
kilometres of line against 99 kilometres in Germany 

“The activity and progressiveness of a railway system 13,” says Mr 
Eltzbacher, “apparent. uf its equipment” He acco d ngly prints 
figures showing that German railway equipment has, ın 1 oand figures, 
doubled in the last 30 years and now stands as follov’s:— 


Passenger Fr ight and 
Locomotives, Cars Lug taze Cars 


IQ00-I..w  I3,207 wwe 24225 .. 107,364 
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Had Mr Eltzbacher printed underneath these figures the corre- 
sponding English figures for the same year — 


Locomotives. Passenger Carriages Goods Trucks 


21,823 a as 49,094. Sn 702,838 


and had he further mentioned that English railways have the use of 
about 500,000 additional vehicles provided by the pnvate traders, 
while the number of analogous vehicles in Germany ıs infinitesimal, 
the relative activity and progressiveness of the German railways might 
“not have appeared as obvious to the ordinary reader as it does to 
him Indeed, had Mr Eltzbacher possessed a somewhat closer 
acquaintance with his subject, had he been in the habit of reading 
year after year, for months at a time, in the offical railway 
journal, the familiar groans of the German traders, headed “shortage 
“of waggons in the Ruhr district,” I can hardly think he would have 
invited English readers to admire German railways ın respect of what 
1S, notoriously and admuttedly, one of their weakest points, sufficiency 
of rolling stock 

“The average speed of passenger traihs ıs, according to a high 
“German authority, considerably greater in Germany than in Great 
“Britain.” As no statistics on the subject exist, as the high German 
authority 1s anonymous, and Mr Eltzbacher does not apparently 
venture to countersign the statement, we will only say “Prodigious! ” 
and pass to another point 

“Tickets issued from one town to another are as a rule available on 
“the different lines connecting the two towns, and if a traveller should 
“choose a roundabout way he will not be told ‘ Your ticket 1s not. 
““available on this lne, for the German railways are, for all practical 
“purposes, one line” Mr Eltzbacher is mistaken If he will look at 
the Verkehrs-ordnung, he will find that, speakmg generally, a 
passenger can only shift from one route to another after complying 
with formalities that take tıme, and on condition that the new route 
is in the same traffic area, and ıs not longer than the old A change 
from a shorter route to a longer 1s only exceptionally allowed, and 
then on payment of extra fare for the extra distance 

A much more serious matter ıs raised by the following assertion ? 
“On British railways people are not equitably and not equally treated 
i The amount of freight charged 1s largely a matter of negotiation 
“and influence” It ıs impossible to suppose that Mr Eltzbacher is 
reproaching English managers for consulting with traders before 
altermg an‘old or introducing a new rate We must assume that his 
second sentence is intended to amplify and particularise the charge 
made in the previous sentence And we-are entitled to‘ask for the 
evidence in support of ıt The House of Commons Committee of 
1881-2 on Railway. Rates, after hearing scores of hostile witnesses, 
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reported that “no witnesses have appeared to complain o preferences 
“oven to individuals by railway companies as acts of p zvate favour 
“or partiality” Certainly no witnesses have appeared 3ince, either 
before Parliament or the Railway Commissioners Hace then does 
Mr Eltzbacher consider himself justified ın making a chai ge of general 
and flagrant dishonesty against English railways at larg: without one 
shred of evidence in support of it? It 1s a charge which =n the nature 
of things cannot be disproved And if it were true, it! would justify 
and more than justify even the very strong languag= which Mr 
Eltzbacher 1s accustomed to use | 
“In this country,” says Mr Eltzbacher, “the railwd a raise fares 
“and rates at every opportunity, the fares and freig è charges of 
“the German State railways are steadily going cown as the 
“following figures show” A decline they certainly show, but a 
singularly slow one English comparative figures are a: usual not to 
be obtained, but I am quite certain that every one 71th practical 
acquaintance with the subject would bear me out in s -ying that the 
average passenger fare must have fallen ın this couniry in the last 
ten years much more rapidly than the statistics show th m ıt has fallen 
in Germany Mr Eltzbacher apparently believes tha- “the British 
“railways charge, ın mine cases out of ten, the full max mum rate” of 
id per mile 3rd class, while in Germany “the aver ge charge 1s 
“httle more than Kd per mile” But the official st. -1stics of the 
German railways for 1902 show that the average sui received by 
= them for carrying one passenger one mile was 53d In August, 1903, 
the North Eastern railway compiled a similar statist: al return and 
found that on this one line at least the average sum was less than 
the German, namely, 48d per mile As for the tatement that 
English railways raise goods rates at every opportųyni y, 1t 1s on the 
face of ıt absurd Since 1888 no goods rate can be ını “eased without 
previous public advertisement Simce 1894 no good rate can be 
increased, 1f one single trader objects, until the railwa company has 
proved to the satisfaction of a law-court that the increa e 1s justifiable 
The percentage of cases in which the railways have t ied in the last 
ten years to raise rates 1s quite infinitesimal, the perce 1tage ın which 
they have also obtained the requisite permission to do so ıs even 
smaller 
Indeed, Mr Eltzbacher’s maccuracy culminates in ¢ ealing with the 
matter of goods rates “British railways are,” he sers, “allowed to 
‘carry foreign produce more cheaply than they carry witish produce” 
Nhat does he mean? The law is quite distinct “No1alway company 
shall make, nor shall the court or the Coinmissione 3 sanction, any 
ifference in the tolls, rates or charges made for, cr any difference 
n the treatment of, home and foreign merchandr g, in respect of 
the same or similar services” Only once has this lax been appealed 
to, as far as I know, and then ıt was held that tlie action of the 
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Company complained against was not a violation of1t* Mr Eltzbacher 


talks of “the secrecy of railway charges” Once more, what does 
he mean? Does he mean passenger fares? Every fare must by 
statute be (1) placarded at the station (2) printed on the ticket Does. 
he mean goods rates? At every station a rate-book 1s kept, freely 
accessible to the public, showing the rate for each class of traffic from 
that station to every other station to which traffic ıs booked at ordinary 
rates, and also every special or exceptional rate and the conditions 
under which advantage can be taken of ıt 

Here 1s another sample of Mr Eltzbacher’s assertions, which ur 
this case can be compared with the evidence of a German expert 
writing for experts ın a technical journal “The German freight tariff 
“1s of beautiful simplicity. The freight charges are uniform through- 
“out the country, and are fixed at an invanable amount per ton per 
“mile There are only a few classes of goods, and every trader 
“ possesses a little book by means of which the office boy can calculate 
“In a moment the exact amount of the freight charges for any weight 
“between any two stations Freight charges ın Germany are as 
“uniform, as generally known, and as simple’as are our own postat 
“charges” Itis not possible within any reasonable space, and in a 
non-technical journal, to deal with these very precise allegations 
seriatım otherwise than by an equally positive and categorical contra- 
diction. The German freight tariff is not simple, the charges are not 


uniform throughout the country, they are not fixed at an invariable 


/ 


amount per ton per mile, etc, etc So far from there being “only a 
“few classes of goods,” Germany has from 8 to 11 classes (depending 
on the methods of reckoning), while England is content with 8 and 
France with 6+ On the question of simplicity, the best answer to 
Mr Eltzbacher’s rhetonc can be given by quoting from the article 
above referred to, which by accident I happened to read only a short 
time before Mr Eltzbacher’s article appeared + This article begins by 
saying that certain trade journals have been filled during the previous 
summer with a whole series of complaints as to “the difficulties which 
“traders under the existing system of tariff records have ın ascertain 
“any specific rates with ease and certainty” The writer goes on t 
point out that ıt ıs not easy for the German State railways even to g 
as far as the French private railways and replace by one sing] 
comprehensive publication “the existing welter of tariffs and suppl 








*"In the March number of the Economic Jow nal there 1s an article dealing w 
this matter The author, Mr Dudley Evans, after dissecting numerous complai 


t See the classification described ın Cauer Preussıche Staatsbahnen IT 550 


| General tarife von Regierungsrath Luttke in Frankfort a/M Zeitung des Verk, 
\ 9? 
deutscher Eisenbahnverwaltungen October 15, 1904 
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“mental tanffs” The French publication—known as Chatz—is by 
no means complete ıt only giv the more import. rt rates and 
conditions, yet it occupies 2,7,.0 quarto pages of small print 
and weighs 14 lbs avoirdupois The Austrian ralw. s, continues 
Herr Luttke, [Austrian only, not Hungarian] do publi h a complete 
collection of all their tariffs, which may be regarded as ' 2e pattern of 
what such a work should be It is divided into f urteen parts, 
occupies 6,000 pages, and weighs 32 lbs avoirdupois “hat no such 
collection exists for the German railways, Herr Luttke ¢cxnowledges , 
“that such a collection might be made, is undoubted”: Bvt it would 
need to be vastly bigger than the Austrian. Germany 1as more than 
four times as many stations, the tanffs referring to th « international 
traffic between Germany and Austro-Hungary would lone require 
some 3,000 to 4,000 pages “In any case, as a glanc~ at the tariff 
“record of the German Impenal Railway Office shows, a compilation 
“of the tariffs in which Germany ıs interested, even f the transit 
“tariffs were omitted, implies not a book but a library” 

Much as we have heard of the supenonty of Gern :n education, 
few of us had appreciated the point at which the edtcation of the 
German office boy has arrıved. But, though Mr Eltzt acher assures 
us that the office boy can find his way about the library, here 1s what 
Herr Luttke says as to the arrested state of develo ment of his 
master “It 1s safe to say that, with the exception of th: carner firms, 
“a few specially large businesses and the trade orga isations and 
“chambers of commerce, the helplessness of the ordi 1aary German 
“trader ın handling the tariffs which he has to do with .; astonishing 
ie . The trading public are still afraid of losing the r way in the 
“difficult, confused and artiicially ambiguous regilations and 
“conditions of the tariffs, and accordingly they prefer to aake [in each 
“case] a special enquiry” 

The truth 1s that, to anyone with any practical know 2dge of what 
the railway tanffs of any great commercial country are, and must be, 
m volume and complexity, the idea of printing them 11 a hand-book 
that the office boy can use 1s as absurd as the idea c sending the 
office boy to the British Museum Library to compile . bibliography 
of the history of philosophy The little book that Mr Et-zbacher talks 
of exists of course, but ıt bears the same sort of relation -o a complete 
tariff collection that a sixpenny pronouncing dictionar r bears to the 
Oxford English Dictionary 

I had marked for comment numerous other asse tions But I 
hesitate to occupy further space If the instances I hav > given do not 
suffice to disprove Mr Eltzbacher’s claim to be a saf2 guide in the 
matter of railway management, the addition of half-: -dozen further 
mstances will still be insufficient 

One word more I much regret if, in what I have vatten, I have 
seemed to be guilty of personal discourtesy to Mr E,tzbacher But 
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he appears to me to have done an eminent disservice to a cause which 
I believe he and I both have at heart, namely the improvement of the 
public service of Bnitish railways British railways have improved 
much in recent years, in the last few years their progress has been, 
for a great English organisation, quite remarkably rapid But there 
is still plenty of room for further improvement, and towards that 
improvement nothing will help more than temperate and well-informed 
criticism But criticism which is neither the one nor the other only 
serves to strengthen the forces of obstruction. We in England have 
undoubtedly something to learn nowadays from the Prussian railways 
The days when we were the almost inspired teachers and they the 
humble disciples have passed away never to return But it 1s very 
questionable whether technical comparisons can be fairly worked out 
in a non-technical journal, while ıt 1s quite certain that Mr Eltzbacher’s 
Zoroastrian methods fail, on the one hand to place an accurate account 
of the position before the British public, and on the other to induce ` 
a docile and receptive frame of mind ın that somewhat typical member 
of it, the British railway official 


W. M ACWORTH. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING—A REPLY. 


T 1s difficult for a journalist to gauge the interest wh zh the public 

may take ım his craft—indeed, he finds it hard tt) believe that 

much which must perforce be wearisome to him 1s to t © uninitiated 
fascmating But undoubtedly this is true in a measure a section of 
the public is always ready to listen to a tale of the myst: -1es of Fleet 
Street, and cannot check its accuracy, for the doors o the editors 
stronghold are triply barred The man in the street ma be unaware 
that ın what pertains to the methods of journalism there ire opposing 
foicgs, divisions broad and deep Mr Kinnear’s artic 2 on Parlia- 
mentary Reporting in last month’s CONTEMPORARY ] EVIEW may 
well be taken as a text, for in the newspaper world I arliamentary 
Reporting means much more than the reproduction of pohtical 
speeches, it ıs a cause Mr Kmnear says that verbatin reports of 
Parhament are “as dead as the Dodo,” in the future tle Reporter’s 
Gallery may be “utilised as an annexe to the social ple. sures of the 
“Terrace,” “there ıs no mincing the situation or dis ounting the 
“inevitable” But ıt may be entertaining to the public, if -herr interest 
in “Parliament and its doings in ordinary” be still robu t enough, to 
learn from what pomt of view he approaches the s' bject The 
Gallery ıs an amusing microcosm, and those who do nc stand aloof 
from its daily life may observe httle yealousies The ske ch writer, in 
\ that he uses his pen more freely, and ventures an of muon on the 
| debate, sometimes regards the reporter as lesser in zhe scale of 
‚creation, the reporter, ın that he has more regard {x the logos, 
‘regards himself as an historian, and returns the comp ment The 
Lobbyist, who is for the most part “a snapper up of -anconsidered 
“trifles,” a reporter of the chit-chat of the Lobby, in ‘tat he comes 
and goes at will, ın exalted moments is prone to rege them both 
with disdain. But ın truth they are all brothers, bound vy a stronger 
tie than that of kin, for they are caged in a common prison Not 
theirs to “pace the earth, and drink the arr, and feel thes 4,” it 1s their 
lot sedulously to pace the dreary corridors and lobbies z:o breathe a 
stale polluted ar, to listen to alien voices while other rien take their 
pleasure with a frend. Now Mr Kinnear is a Lobbyist, a reporter of 
Parliamentary gossip,—it can be no‘indiscretion to say s>) smce he has 
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thus boldly entered the lsts Moreover, he stands, for the moment at 
any rate, for a system It is not accurate to say that “within the past 
“two years no fewer than fout first-class London morming papers have 
“discharged their Parhamentary reporters and turned over their 
“political reporting to the Press Agencies ” The Daly News, alas, 
has for some time been a paper with a great future behind ıt The 
Daily Chronicle might well be content with a medal of the second 
class, and the Morning Advertiser never pretended to be anything but 
the organ of “the trade” The Standard ıs the only first-class London 
morning paper which has ordered its Parliamentary Report from a 
Press Agency—the Central News—and which no longer employs an 
independent corps of Parliamentary Reporters This step was taken 
after its recent transfer to Mr Pearson, so that the experiment ıs in 
the bud Isit for this system that Mr Kinnear stands as the 
advocate ? 

Whether the Reporter’s Gallery 1s or 19 not popular with the members, 
this at least may be said from the plemtude of experience, that the 
members dissemble their “imtolerance” very successfully Their 
courtship 1s assiduous, none more eager than they to send upstairs, 
unsolicited, the notes of their speeches, occasionally the speech itself 
on extenso , nay, they will often track the reporter to his lair and plead 
with him to do justice to therr eloquence There are no members 
who are never reported, even the most insignificant 1s reported in his 
local paper And in this connection 11 may be said that the Bzrming- 
ham Post, the Sheffield Telegraph, the Liverpool Courier, the 


Dundee Advertiser and the Freeman's Journal have small corps of 
reporters engaged specially to report their local members, or those 
subjects ın which they take a special interest, taking the balance of 
the report from the agencies The Manchester Guardian reports the 
proceedings of the House of Commons entirely with its own corps, 
except on one occasion in the Session, the Budget might To say 
that the Scotsman and the Glasgow Herald “now adulterate thei 
“reports” through the Press agencies 1s not a half truth, but an entire 
inaccuracy, for these great papers employ independent corps who do 
the whole of ther Parliamentary reporting * 

Let us examine for a moment the system advocated, that the 
newspapers should “turn over their political reports to the Press 
“agencies,” and the reporting also of their general news In the first 
place, what the newspapers want is by no means always what they are 
offered beforehand by the news agency, with its Procrustean bed of 
fixed length Recently the Press Association offered the newspapers 
a one-column report daily of the enquiry at Hull into the North Sea 
incident, which was accepted by all except the Tzmes The representa- 


* We are informed by these three papers that the facts are as here stated, and 
regret the statements to the contrary in Mr Kinnear’s article last month —Ed. 
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tive of the agency, however, finding how great was the aterest of the 
proceedings, sent up on most days a two-column regpat which the 
newspapers greedily took The acumen of the agencies in 
gauging the public taste, ın which Mı Kinnear would h ive us believe, 
is a myth The Tires sent its own reporter, and by giving fuller 
reports anticipated much of the evidence which was afi erwarcs given 
before the Paris Tribunal To show the dangers of a conopoly such 
as 1s suggested, one has not to plunge far into the past Sır Edward 
Carson made a speech at Manchester on Saturday, Fel ruary 4th, the 
report of which was supplied by the Press Associatio: to the news- 
papers, and published by them on the following Mond:r Two days 
afterwards the Zzm#es published an additional passage frn this speech, 
fifty lines in length, with a note to say that “in the repor of the speech 
“sent to the Press Association by its local representativ = and supplied 
“to us, the above passage was unfortunately omtted” The passage 
ın question was that in which Sır Edward Carson made severe 
strictures on the share which Sir Antony MacDonnell vas supposed 
to have taken in the movement for devolution in [zeland The 
publication by the Tzmes of the omi-ted passage was lhe text of the 
subsequent debate in the House of Lords, and led to w t was termed 
the MacDonnell incident, on which for some days t2 fate of the 
Government hung 

Again, on the night of February 22nd a despatch was sent from 
Pans by Reuter’s Agency, the most valuable and es eemed of the 
Press agencies, declaring categoricali'y that the North 5ea Commis- 
sion’s report was favourable to the Russian clams ‘A number of 
English newspapers next morning, on the strength cf this report, 
exploded ın wrath, for which they were afterwards very suitably 
lectured by Le Temps, which pomted out that sich unfounded 
comments might lead to International complications The Times 
alone, having receivec from its Paris correspondent a c refully-worded 
telegram stating that the reports which had got abro: c were devoid 
of foundation, was able to ignore the message What was the 
explanation, promptly given by Reuter’s Telegram Ccmpany? “We 
“deeply regret that we have been made th victims of a 
“manœuvre designed to mislead the public both her: and abroad” 
How pregnant an instance of the dangers attending as ystem whereby 
all newspapers should take their news from the same s>arce! It may 
be seen that the fate of the Governments, and even sf nations, may 
depend upon a simple matter of reporting 

To turn to Parliamentary reportmg In the lebate on the 
MacDonnell incident in the House of Lords on Febri ary 17th, Lord 
Rathmore gave an interesting sketch of the personalit » əf Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, the man of the hour, who to so many v æ but a name. 
It was the very thing for the new journalism once 1ymned by Mr. 
T P OConnor But not for A:s new journalism Ii was omitted in 
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the colourless six line summary of Lord Rathmore’s speech supplied 
to the Standard On the opening night of the Session, Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, referring to the public conscience, quoted the 
following couplet — 


“There ıs on earth a more auguster thing, 
Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King” 


In the agency’s report this was rendered — 


“There 1s a real, a more auguster thing, 
Fleet though it be, than Parliament or King,” 


which is pointless nonsense For wit and repartee Mr T M Healy 
and Lord Hugh Cecil are easily first, and their speeches, if suitably 
reported, are the most excellent reading even for those who take 
little interest in politics But to the reader who peruses the thirty-five 
nes allotted to Mr Healy by the stern arbiter of his tastes, the 
Central News, the “loud laughter” with which his remarks appear to 
have been received is as the crackling of thorns under a pot How 
inexplicably is the House of Commons amused! The personalities, 
the spice of malice, the wit, the incisiveness have vamished, and the 
reader must console himself with Mr Kinnear’s assurance that “there 
“is no personal hostility to the statesman thus shorn, if not tattered 
“and torn.” Lord Hugh Cecil in recent speeches told a humorous 
story about “a gentleman’s anatomical belt,” colloquially stays, and 
also hkened the position of the Government between Nationalists and 
Ulstermen to that of Mr Pickwick between Mr Pott and Mr Slurk, 
but both story and comparison were omitted in the report of the : 
Standard Mr Asquith, ın his speech on the Address, after a little 
passage of arms with Mr Chamberlain, said, “I regret to see that the 
“malana of ambiguity, one of the most contagious poisons in the 
“politıcal atmosphere, ıs beginning to cross beyond the gangway and 
“to attack those who, at any rate, hitherto have been completely free 
“from its maleficent influence,” and so he was reported in the Times, 
Morning Post and Daly Telegraph In the Standard report the 
passage was rendered, “I regret to see an air of ambiguity—one of the 
“most contagious poisons of the political atmosphere—beginning to 
“cross beyond the gangway and to attack those who hitherto, at any 
“rats (szc), have been completely free from its baneful influence” O 
the same date, Mr Evelyn Cecil applied to Mr Winston Churchill the 
amusing lines — 
“ The turning of coats so common has grown, 
That no one would think to attack it, i 
But no case before was so flagrantly known 
Of a schoolboy turning his jacket,” 

but these, of course, were omitted from the agency report. 

Lerd Percy, on February 27th, referring to the state of Macedonia, 
said, “Although the Turks had,:no doubt, obstructed the progress of 
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he reform scheme, that obstruction must be considered zlmost of an 
ntirely passive character” In the Standard ıt was rep: zted “almost 
vholly of a passing character,” a somewhat serious nac ziracy which 
n be less easily forgiven than the omission of difficult mames On 
sbruary 23rd, Lord Roberts, in the House of Lords, sp cke for half- 
-hour on the new Service rifle—a great authority on a 'cbject which 
ay prove vital to the country, and which ıs at any ra = supremely 
teresting to the Services, the Volunteers, all members £ mfle clubs, 
id marksmen Let us see how “the indifference of the public : 
s repeated almost as a process of reflex action” ın the a =ncy report 
. the Standard we find twenty-one lines assigned to L xd Roberts, 
d the “spinted employés of the agency” have omitte: to say that 
ord Roberts, in offermg to allow civilians to test the efficiency of 
e new and old rifles in a shooting match, stipulated Eat the test 
ust be made under Service conditions—which was the c -dinal point 
These instances, which might be multiplied, culled at 1-ndom from 
e reports during three short weeks, will suffice to show t -~at although 
ve do it (Parliament) as cheaply as posstble,”—as Mr K ‘anear when 
presenting a certain Press agency said to his client, br. ns must be 
ud for The public are profoundly interested in the :mestion, for 
-day most people are dependent for their informatio and some 
easure of their enjoyment on the newspaper Mz Kunr rars former 
ent might well reply, as in fact he did, “Humph! It’ dull stuff,” 
ving in mind presumably the agency zeport If newspzpers were to 
smiss their own reporters and to take Press agency re orts for all 
litical and general news, thus creatıng for such agencies — monopoly, 
t only would the newspapers sometimes miss items >f valuable 
telligence , not only would they cease to have complete ontrol over 
er agents, not only would it be less easy to guard the Press from 
rruption, since ıt 1s easier to corrupt one man than twent~, not only 
uld they sacrifice, in public speeches, grace of style, interest of 
lusion, wit, force and subtlety of argument, some imes even 
curacy, not only would they lose their individuahty, 2ach paper 
fering to its clients the same wares as its rivals, but <hey would 
we to engage a small army of extra sub-editors to lic] mto shape 
e mass of undigested material with which they wot be over- 
aelmed For “we do it as cheaply as possible” T = technical 
ficulties, too, in getting the papers to press would of cou “se be vastly 
creased 
Mr Kinnear says that Parliamentary reporting was im 1:s zenith in 
e sixties and seventies The truth ıs that, as in all mat ers political, 
ere 18 a swing of the pendulum From time to time tl ere is a lull 
the interest which the public takes m Parliament Sich a period 
icceeded the close of the South Afncan War But always and 
evitably there ıs a recrudescence of interest, and again jor a time on 
arliament all eyes are focussed. Unhappy then will b= the “keen 
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“newspaper manager” who ın a time of slackness has ungirt his loins 
Perhaps the sleeper 1s now awakening It 1s curious, at any rate, to 
note how the Dasdy Telegraph, which for some years past had 
compressed its Parhamentary report to the briefest limits, has this 
Session extended it to an average length of five or six columns, on 
two occasions it has excéeded eight At a time when the Standard 
has adopted the policy of compression, the Dazly Telegraph votes 
for expansion It sometimes happens that what 1s one man’s loss 1s 
another man’s opportunity 

In the article which has been taken as a text for this presentment 
of the case for independent reporting constant reference 1s made to 
“the sharp-eyed newspaper manager,” “the demand of the public,” 
“the taste of the reader” It 1s pertinent to ask which manager, which 
public, which reader? One or two fortunes have been made in recent 
years by men who were astute enough to provide pabulum for the 
many-headed who have been brought up im the Board Schools, and 
undeniable business talent has been displayed But the achievement 
remains as uninteresting as if butter and bacon had been purveyed. 
There is here, in Matthew Arnold’s words, no “zeal for making a 
“nation’s great imstrument of thought, its language, correct and 
“worthy” That a great success could be attained by different means 
has been shown by Sir George Newnes with several ventures, notably 
the Westminster Gazette, which appeals to the man of intelligence, and 
is often readable from the first page to the last What M. Renan said 
of inferior literature is true also of inferior journalism the great 
danger of our time ıs lest ıt should get the upper place But ıt has 
not yet won any victory The Board School generation have now 


their literature and newspapers, that was mevitable But the © 


quarterly and monthly reviews have not been killed by the magazines 
of Messrs Harmsworth and Pearson, the Spectator, Atheneum and 
Saturday Review have not been killed by Answers, Pearson's Weekly, 
or Comic Cuts, the Times, Morning Post and Daily Telegraph 


have not been killed by the Dasly Mail, the Dazly Express or the ,f 


reorganised Standard 


t 


Mr Pearson has been called by a prominent statesman “the greatest | 


“hustler I have known” But does he seriously believe that he can/ 
hustle taste, culture or intelligence off the British stage? At any rate, 
from the newspaper paradise created by Mr Pearson and his like, 
cultured and accurate reporters, 1t would seem, are to be shut out, 
lying prone in the dim twilight of oblivion they discern on guard at 
the portals a stern and radiant figure, with flaming scissors—is it Mr. 


Pearson himself? The god ıs mexorable, their entreaties are vain, | 


they are the outcasts of the earth But 


“ Race de Cain, au ciel monte 
Et sur la terre jette Dieu !” 


A. P NICHOLSON. . 
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FUTURE OF THE PEOPLES IN HUNGARY. 


HE successes wrested by the Magyar patriots f om Francis 
Joseph I, establishing the Magyar tongue as the official 
language of the Hungarian Army and changing the fla s which, its 
troops are to carry, are of the utmost importance to th hfe of the 
other nationalities of the country The Magyar patri ts make no 
secret of their intention to use these successes as effect e means of 
destroying the non-Magyar nations of the kingdom Aad now, M ` 
Berzewiczy, the present Minister of Public Instructica, has laid 
before Parliament a Bill against the primary schoos of these 
nationalities, which 1s meant to strike the final blow at the 2on-Magyar 


| languages 


Availing myself of the kind hospitality of this REVIEW, : propose to 
call the attention of Europe, and especially of the English public, to 
this question, a question of hfe and death to the four non-] lagyar races 
of Hungary, whom this Magyar chauvinism is determine tosuppress 
The matter is the more pressing because the patriots of Budapest 
consider their work of destruction to be on the point of -oming to a 
head Moreover, did not Count Albert Appony1 ın his . rticle in the 
Monthl) Review for July last, inform the European -nd English 
pubhcs that there exists but one single homogeneous: Hungarian 
‘nation, that the other races have, by the action of the centuries, been 
fused with the Magyars, and that this new Magyar nation: -ity—we are 
astounded to hear it—numbers 19,000,000 souls, animatec >y the same 
aspirations and the same spirit? I propose to show in he following 
pages what ıs concealed under this phrase, the “a aon of the 
“centuries” We shall see whether this action has really taken place, 
and whether the non-Magyar nationalities are dead or thether they 
still exist in Hungary 

But first of all let me unmask the deplorable reality wl -ch underlies 
the constitutional liberalism of the Magyars, and which r in perfidious 
complicity with this same “action of the centuries.” E veryone who 
l 
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knows ever so little about the internal condition of the Hungarian 
realm is painfully struck by the monstrous injustice of its political 
system. But in order properly to understand the radical absurdity on 
which the Constitution rests, 1t 1s necessary to have a clear idea of the 
racial distribution of the 19,000,000 people who are governed by ıt. 
Of these 19,000,000 even the official census—falsified, mark you, for 
patriotic reasons—shows that the sons of Arpad do not number more 
than 8,500,000, including 1,000,000 zeo-Magyars, recruited from the 
ranks of the “chosen people” The Slav element ıs represented by 
the considerable figure of 5,000,000 souls, the Roumanians number, 
roughly, 3,000,000 Finally we have 2,000,000 Germans 

The Hungarian Constitution, which 1s loudly boasted of as one of 
the most lberal and humane in existence, means in reality the 
domination of $,000,000 Magyars over 11,000,000 non-Magyars Its 
spirit ıs ın reality oppression and tyranny—a system calculated to 
destroy the non-Magyar nationalities 

I will sustain these statements by certain definite and typical facts, 
which will at the same time have the effect of exposing the falsity of 
this precious “action of the centuries” The annexation of Transyl- 
vania by Hungary 1s one of the facts which, by virtue of 1ts importance 
and as being the beginning of the movement, 1s the best instance of 
the liberal ways of the Magyars They pretend that this event was 
really brought about as a consequence of the free deliberation and 
decision of the people at the Diet of Cluj, in 1865 In reality, the 
Diet consisted only of counts and barons, Magyar nobles, whose feudal 
privileges are still paramount in Transylvania To the Magyar mind 
the nobility means the nation, so the Magyars not only dispensed with 
consulting the people, but also refused to listen to their just complaints 
or to take account of their aspirations to freedom and autonomy, which 
were manifested in 1848 by a great demonstration on the “Field of 
“Liberty,” at Blaj, in which 40,000 Roumanian peasants took part. 
Magyar domination was thus established ın Transylvania with the 
forced concurrence of the Emperor He forgot the loyalty of the 


Roumanians who had died for him, fightmg against the Magyars wha’ 


had risen against their monarch and even deposed hım, he sacnficed 
the Roumanians, his defenders, ın their time of adversity, to the 
Magyars, his enemies. There was never any question of consulting 
the people who form the vast majority in Transylvania about the fate 
of their country After this violent and ungrateful sacrifice of the 
autonomy of Transylvania, the Magyars began to treat that unhappy 
jand as a conquered country, and the same régzme was extended at the 
same time to all the people whom the weakness of Francis Joseph had 
placed under the heel of the Magyars 

Let us judge of the conduct of the Magyars m the light of the 
following facts The Slovack nation in Hungary numbers more than 
2,000,000, and therefore ıt should,send to the Hunganan Parliament at 
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least fifty deputies Never have the Slovacks even four 1 an entrance 
into Parliament The humanitarian liberalism of the Magyars has 
always opposed at the point of the bayonet the righ of franchise, 
which in the eyes of Europe and the civilised world t = democratic 
Hungarian Constitution allows to them In place of hı rights under 
the written Constitution, the Slovack 1s faced by the Magyar 
“gendarme,” who bullies him and at a pinch shoots him: hen he takes 
it into his head not to vote for a Magyar patriot In Transylvania, 
Magyar cynicism has not even deigned to keep up appe rances The 
franchise law in force in Transylvania ıs exceptional While the 
Magyar population, who are anynfnitely small minority, ze considered 
to be of noble extraction, and vote without exception and without 
reference to their classification for taxation purposes, the Roumamians, 
living in the villages, in order to possess the vote, have tc Day six times 
as much as the Hungarians of the towns, and nine tim 3 as much as 
the Magyars in the rest of the kingdom And as tt2 Roumanian 
peasants, by reason of their unjust state of inferiority, ar - always poor, 
they remam, though in an enormous majority, off the register In 
this way the suffrage, which ıs the only real test of avil rights, 1s 
denied them They are thus put on a level with cattle, t- be exploited 
by the feudal Magyar nobility Thus ıt comes about -hat the four 
counties and fifteen towns and villages, where there ire Magyars, 
have the nght of electing thirty-five deputies, wh.'2 the eleven 
Roumanian counties can only nominate thirty There a1: departments 
wheze two or three thousand Magyars elect one deput and depart- 
ments where from 70,000 to 100,000 Roumamans can aly nominate 
one single deputy ' 

Even this injustice has not been sufficient for the Magy 1r chauvinists. 
In practice, they have made this constitutional offence much worse, 


~and have called out the police and soldiery to use the r bayonets to 


prevent those of the Roumanian peasants who, spite of . 1 restrictions, 
have the right of voting from exercising ıt This has b en done over 
and over again m many constituencies, it will be enou; to mention 
here the elections of Cehkul Szlvanzez ın 1884. When th- armed force 
was found to be not efficient enough, the magistrates vho presided 
over the elections were seen throwing out the votes of t 2 Roumanian 
candidates without any reason, and announcing the e ection of the 
Magyar candidate who had only received an absurd i aorty of the 
votes 

When ın the face of these criminal acts of violence these crying 
injustices, the Roumanians of Hungary have decidtc to abstain 
completely ‘from voting, the gendarmes have resorte1 to further 
outrages They have handcuffed the Roumanian peas ts and with 
brutal violence compelled them to go and vote for Magy zr candidates 
In cases where the peasants offered a stubborn resistanc > this éxceed- 
ingly democratic and humanitarian Magyar Constitutio 1 has allowed 
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the gendarmes to shoot them out of hand The Magyar paper, 
Egyeterty (No 30 of 1892), has reported cases of this kind The 
result of this régzme in Transylvaniayis that in the Magyar Parliament, 
to which the Roumanians should, according to ther numbers, send 
seventy deputies, they have not been able, until this year, to seat a 
single one And though they have won seven seats in the recent 
elections, this 1s an exceptional event, due to the violent internal 
struggles of the domimant party The hberal end democratic 
Constitution of the Magyar signifies from this point of view that 
3,000,000 Roumanians have not a single deputy in the Parliament of 
thè own country, and consequently have no effective franchise. 

If we examine the question of public instruction, the present régime 
has had even worse consequences The Slovacks have not even a 
single secondary school in their country where they can be taught in 
their own tongue, nor ıs there a secondary school in the country 
where the language itself ıs taught The Slovack schools that were 
set up at Turocz-St Martin, at Velka Revica and at Zmov, about 
1860, were suppressed by the Magyar Government m 1874. In the 
same way the Magyars have deprived the Roumamian peasants of 
primary schools, in spite of the heavy taxes they make them pay. 
There are, nevertheless, 3,000 primary schools which the peasants have 
set up, and which they maintain at their own expense But the State 
makes every conceivable difficulty for these schools It closes them, 
suppresses them, or, when it cannot do better, Magyarises them. 
Besides the Roumanian schools, the Roumanian ratepayers are forced 
to pay in addition the expenses of Magyar schools, which have been 
set up and are only attended by a very few Magyar pupils ‘Since 
1879 the Government has imposed the Magyar language on the 
Roumanian schools Those teachers who show no excess of zeal in ’ 
perfecting their pupils in the Magyar tongue are persecuted and 
dismissed 

But the climax of all these arbitrary and cynical measures was the 
Bill which the late Minister of Public Instruction laid before the 
Hungarian Parliament, touchmg particularly the primary schools 
According to this Bill, the Magyar administration proposed to interfere, 
directly in schools ıt does not pay for, and to replace tuition given up 
to now ın the mother tongue of the pupils by tuition given ın the 
Magyar tongue. Besides this, “in derogation of the most elementary 
“principles of a constitutional and professedly democratic ‘country 
“under administrative pressure, the nomination of schoolmasters, under 
“this Bill, will become an instiument of arbitrary power, ıf not of 
“violence, a menace to all who resist absorption ın a Magyarised 
“Hungary” Those are the terms in which the well-known Pans 
journal, the Européen, characterised these efforts of M Berzewiczy ; 
and, as ıs notorious, the tendencies of that journal would not incline ıt 
against the Magyars This last blow, the most formidable which the 
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Magyars have ın preparation against the nationalities o -heir kingdom, 
will not be without its consequences I shall return -o them later. 
There exist in Hungary 180 secondary schools, of wich 6 only are 
Roumanian, and even these are maintained at the ><pense of the 
Roumanians Although the Roumanian towns Arad ud Caransebes 
should each have a Roumanian secondary school, ma ntamed by the 
State, the Magyars have not seen fit to allow the pop -ation to found 
one, even at thew own expense On the contrary, they have just 
arbitrarily Magyarised the Roumamian school at Bus Stll less 
have they permitted the creation of a Roumaman Loversity. The 
Roumanian reading societies have been universally sappressed and 
their libraries confiscated 

And, as if all these persecutions were not enough, :he authorities 
have just adopted, for a very patriotic object, the kind: rgarten system, 
By this system children are torn from the bosom of t eir Roumanian 
families and put into these institutions, in order thet the Magyar 
language may be inculcated at an age when they have r zt yet mastered 
their mother tongue This system, quite worthy of tl er cousins, the 
Turks, who invented the Janissaries for the same p rpose, will, the 
Magyars flatter themselves, serve their turn excellently 

The same experiment has also been tried on the Slo ncks In 1888 
and 1889 the Magyars tore a great number of Slovac< children from 
their families and transported them into purely Magy v departments 
Thus the affinities of these two Mongolian races, the Turks and the 
Flungarians, are betrayed in more than one way The:;mpathy which 
Louis Kossuth displayed for the Turkish people is not an isolated and 
ummmportant fact These Magyar administrative ways and Magyar 
sympathies for the Turks are significant ancestral trait .. 

From what municipal administration there 1s, 1t 1s sc. ely necessary 
to say, the Roumanians in Hungary are excluded on a system 
analogous to that m force at elections for the legis cture Justice, 
being administered ın the Magyar tongue, and by M igyars alone, is 
inaccessible to other nationalities, even if they form, as s mvariably the 
case, compact masses of inhabitants However, as n was easy to: 
foresee, the rights which have drawn down most specie lly the persecu- 
tion of the Magyars have been those of the Press anc bf essociation 
In effect, the mght of association, which constitutes the : Hef instrument 
of the civilised life and prosperity of a people, 1s totall y denied to the 
nationalities under the tyranny of the Crown of St Stesten. Thus, to 
mention facts positively known to me, I will quote ke case of the 
“Roumanian, Agricultural Union,” which the peasants 2:,Sibiu wished 
to start, and which was forbidden by the Magyar Gover inent, although 
the purpose of the association was purely economic end absolutely 
harmless Such was also the case with the educd ional societies, 
“Opinca Romana” and “Progresal,” of Arad A Rour anian academic 
hterary society called the Mmerva; of Cluj, was similarly rendered 
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abortive In the same way, attempts made by the Roumanian artisans 
of Blaj and Alba Juha to found a society simply for mutual help and 
economic co-operation were paralysed by the Magyar Government, 
‘which has persistently refused to authorise ıt The Roumanian 
women have not been any more successful,-in spite of the reputed 
chivalry of the Magyar race They wished to create associations at 
Satmar and at Cluj, but the Magyar courtesy to women has shown 
itself to be next door to barbarism What shall we say of the organised 
persecution d.rected agaist every possible Slovack society, whatever 
its object? The Slovack Society, “Matica Slovenska,” was suppressed 
without any avowed or honest motive. The assets of the society, more 
than 100,000 florins, the house, library and museum, were all confiscated. 
by the State 

The liberty of the Press of these nationalities has been systematically 
destroyed, even more severely than the might of association In 
Transylvania and ın the Slovack country there is a special Press law> ~ 
In this region the Magyar régzme maintams the tyrannical and ` 
absolutist law enacted by Francis Joseph, m Hungary, ın 1852, after 
the repression of the revolution of 1848—9 he Roumanian Press 
has been daily hunted and persecuted Press actions have raged 
against the Roumanian papers to such a degree that they can only be 
kept going by enormous and crushing sacrifices, and their editors pass 
most of their tıme in prison It goes without saying that the accusa- 
tions ‘are chimerical or puenle For further outrages on human 
justice, the Magyars have not shrunk from acts lıke the following 
They have suppressed the Court of Assizes at Sibiu, where the Press ‘ 
actions of that department were heard, for the simple reason that the 
members of the jury were not all Magyars, and often acquitted innocent 
defendants They have therefore tried Press cases at Cluj, where the 
members of the jury are all Magyar chauvinists As the defendants 
were Roumanian journalists, who have dared to disapprove of the 
policy of Magyarisation, ıt goes without saying that they never let them | 
off Thus justice has been turned into a kind of judictal assassination, 
where the interested party himself judges his adversary And 1t 1s this 
same Magyar people, which 1s guilty of such perversions of justice, 
which ıs fond of boastfully comparing itself to the English people, 
whose magistracy and whose justice are of the purest type. 

The preceding facts show bniefly in what “the’ action of the 


“centuries ” consists 
\ 
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In spite of all these persecutions and injustices, mdeed, because 
this arbitrary Asiatic despotism of the Hungarians, the Roumaniz > 
and Slovacks, as well as the Serbo-Croats, survive and offer a stubbi n 
resistance to all attacks on their languages and nationalities The 
Roumanian repugnance to the essentially barbarous Magyar tongue 
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is lively, natural and instinctive. It 1s difficult to descr be the disagree- 
able impression produced on the ear of a Roumania:, as on that of 
every other civilised man, by the torrent of raucous md monotonous 
words of which the Hungarian speech consists One must have heard 
this jargon, for which purpose a single railway journe, from Vienna to 
Budapest, or from Budapest to Belgrade would suffic ». 

But apart from sentimental reasons and setting aside even all 
considerations of justice and humanity, of which, it n ist be admitted, 
the course of history, at least ın the past, has taken r o account, let us 
examine what will be the results of this policy of M zyarisation, this 
system of assassinat:on which menaces the national tes of Hungary. 
To start with, does the Magyar tongue satisfy the conditions of a 
language of the future, which consequently 1s bound i: tnumph sooner 
or later? As far as one knows, it by no means does so It 1s a language 
arrested ın 1ts development at the stage of agglutimaticn In st thought 
is not expressed by a variety of terms, but by the clu sy agglutination 
of words one on the top of another It presents. case of cunous 
deformity ın the evolution of philology The civilise languages have 
all passed this stage long ago The Magyars surp ss themselves in 
their efforts to impose this infe11or and absurd lan; aage on peoples 
whose mother tongue 1s well advanced, of superior ori an, and infinitely 
more agreeable and musical to the ear Certain}, the attempt 1s 
ridiculous and unnatural They defy the natural cı arse of progress 
Nature revenges itself and laughs at them The progress of the 
Magyar ıs not mamfested, even Hungarian patriot: will affirm that 
“the teaching of this language does not catch on,” a1 J even if it does, 
according to the Européen, a paper always admirably unformed on these 
subjects, ıt 1s only ın an ephemeral way The we -known English 
savant, Mr Wells, wnting on the evolution of langiages, has spoken 
some truths which condemn the Magyar language -o a certain and 
speedy death According to this authority, only lang -ages which have 
enormous advantages of delicacy, perfettion and in‘nonsic beauty can 
survive the modern nich efflorescence of languaje Enghsh, he 
thinks, on account of its exceptional extert end French 
because of its beauties and special charm, enjoy conditions which 
favour their exclusrve survival Now Magyar ıs, of all European 
languages, the poorest and least marked by qualitie, that can make it 
survive But can it be said that, though the Mag jar-language has 
not any intrinsic merits, ıt may nevertheless be the v ‘hicle of a germ of 
culture which 1s evolving ım the direction of the dem ccratic civilisation 
of the future? To this hypothesis the above-meniioned facts give a 
strong and indisputable denial 

But we must ask more.closely, whether the Magy ir intelligence, the 
Hungarian cast of mind, are in harmony with the p sent evolution of 
European civilisation, so as to justify their impos tron on the other 
nationalities. The turn of mind of the Magyars—i 5 a commonplace 
to say 1t—is essentially chivalric and quixotic Their legendary spurs, 
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their traditional moustaches speak clearly as to the medieval and 
feudal basis of their temperament ~ To go no further than these 
essential characteristics, no one can fail to recognise ın the Magyars a 
race shaped for the life of the middle ages, totally out of place m 
modern democracy All historians who have investigated the subject 
are agreed in recognising the courage and military ardour of the 
Magyars They have lost none of the primitive traits which 
distinguished them formerly and characterised thei ancestors the 
Huns“ And while they have lost no part of their original nature, at 
least no essential part, they have, on the other hand, gained nothing 
modern or new It 1s evident that this chivalric spirit, this courage 
and mulitary ardour which have always distinguished them, are 
absolutely contradictory to the spirit of modern civilisation For that 
which best characterises contemporary civilisation is intellectual 
culture, peaceful, free, humanitarian, popular Now these traits of the 
modern spirit are the very negation of the Magyar soul 

Onginally alien from the sprint of European evolution, the Magyars 
are really incapable of adaptation to ıt ,Such adaptation would be 
a renunciation of their very nature, de-Magyarisation. Now, we see 
them tiying, on the contrary, to re-Magyarise the world, which ıs clear 
evidence of their mcapability of changing with the times, of making p 
real progress How then can they impose this ungracious character on 
the people they wish to denationalise ? 

Their tendencies cannot be other than feudal and slave-driving Just 
as in past centufies they conquered, by their military powers, the poor 
and peaceful Slavo-Latin populations, so to-day the Magyars wish to 
keep the descendants of these populations under their economic yoke 
Formerly they slaughtered these nations physically , ın our days they 
wish to wipe them out intellectually 

The appeal to law and justice’ seems to these people a cnme, and 
they punish ıt with impnsonment and bloodshed It ıs sufficient to ~ 
recall, ın support of this assertion, the famous case at Cluj, tried in 
1893, against the Roumanian deputation which had dared to present a 
memorandum appealing to the Emperor King, Francis Joseph the 
First, the result of which was that all who had signed ıt were put in 
prison It was almost the same with the memorandum of the German 
women, since presented to the monarch Even the Magyar method of 
justifying their claim to dominate the other nations betrays the feudal 
spirit Ther claim does not rest on the nghts of nations, the free 
aspirations of the people, the ideas of economic and intellectual emanci- 
pation On the contrary, it is based on the history of melancholy times,- 
the history of the misfortunes of the nations The descendants of the 
heroes of Arpad wish to restore to-day the crown of St Stephen. Is 
not this significant? We should have nothing to say if’the States of 


* M Thouvenel said of the Magyars, “Ten centuries have passed over this eople 
A effacing anything of its character”—Revue des deux Mondes, 15th arch, 
1039. l 
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that legendary Crown were inhabited by Magyars But since they 
are inhabited by 11,000,000 non-Magyars who mus be suppressed, 
politically and economically enslaved, and their natio -alty abolished, 
as not this a more cruel procedure than that of ancien times, when at 
least the language and the nationality were spared? 

In the hfe of modern communities the biological ele aent, the ties of 
race and blood, have fallen to the second or third rank, and ıt 1s 
language and cast of thought which have taken their p ace To combat 
and suppress by law, or by other means, a nationi- language and 
‘national ideas, ıs much more mhuman than ıt was fort erly to slay the 
flower of a nation with fire and sword Language 3 now the only 
means of life possible to the nations, it 1s the vehic = of their spirit, 
their liberty, their hopes It alone gives cohesion to € community and 
constitutes its soul To,abolish a language 1s to dest: y'a community, 
to kill a people, to crush a mentality, a factor of pro; ress. Thus the 
descendants of Attila, in their modern policy of ab lishing in their 
country the German, Roumanian and Slav languages, seem to us to 
realise, at least in part, the dream of their ancestors, who were at one 
time the redoubtable enemies of human civilisation 

But if the Magyar temperament seems to us tobe ncompatible with 
modern civilisation, which 1s of Anglo-French o1 zın, and to be 
inadaptable to democratic and pacific existence, 1s ıt at least 
compatible with the notions of truth and justice? Zan the Magyar 
intelligence grasp these two sublime ideas so that :' can pretend to 
lead the subjugated nations to ‘the achievement «2 their supreme 
‘benefits ? 

Not atall It could be strictly proved, and with a 1_ultitude of facts 
in support, that the Magyar intelligence 1s incompatib e with the notion 
of truth Celebrated sayings, such as the well-knov a statement that 
the Magyars were the saviours of Europe and o: civilisation, and 
specially of the Danubian principalities, from the Mu ssulman peril, are 
irrefutable proofs of ıt All the world knows how ‘tiring were the 
Roumanian Princes in combating the Turks, ani what brilliant 
victories they obtained in those struggles It was only so long as 
the Danubian principalities maintained their freedo m intact that the 
Magyars were able to repulse the Turks The fal of the Magyar 
kingdom was almost contemporaneous with that of the Roumanians 
But it ıs enough to quote the opinion of the Eng Esh scholar, Mr 
Bonner, who has studied closely the Magyar people, a 1d who has more- 
over given proof of great sympathy with them T] e opinion of this 
authority on: the Magyar notion of truth seems decis e to us, because 
of its impartiality Here ıs what he said —* 

Whatever the Magyar affirms or reveals shoul i be considered as 
evidence meriting very little confidence he 2 ways conceals the 
facts which tell against him He 1s particularly fid of what he calls 

i Siebenburgen, Land und Leute, German translat cn, 1868 
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' the historical point of view, to which civilisation, education and fact 
must give place But on the other hand, he 1s not at all fond of the 
historical point of view if ıt does not coincide with his pretensions 


‘ Still less have the Magyars any notion of the sacredness of justice. 
The facts already quoted, to which it 1s unnecessary to return, are 
striking proofs of it It would suffice to recall merely the electoral law 
in Transylvania to give at once an idea of the monstrosity of the 
Magyar notion of justice. The history of the Magyarssince 1865 is 
the most criminal denial of elementary justice which has ever been 
seen. The Magyars are doing to-day to the Slavo-Latin races what 
they were very sorry for Joseph II, and the German absolutism, under 
Bach and Schmerling, to do to them While that régime gave 
way little by httle to the Magyar protests—and that in an age of 
absolutism—the Magyar constitutional liberalism crushes and shoots 
down those who protest, in an age of democracy 
There may doubtless be idealists who in their abstract lucubrations 
would point out to us that the very bravery of the Magyars and their 
present and past preponderance show them to possess a real 
superiority, a special germ of strong vitality To reduce this view to 
its real value, let us ask whether the superiority of the Magyars can 
be granted sub specie aeternitatis, or whether it 1s merely a minor 
contingency, a passing ripple on the current of history Far from 
heing so powerful in the past, in spite of all their mbitary ardour and 
advanced social cond:tion relatively to the Danubian States, the 
Magyars, like these latter, underwent the Turkish domination The 
Russians, a less civilised and less military people, had to make head 
against the same enemies Yet they won an empire, the greatest empire 
of to-day, while the Magyars lost their mdependence It ıs enough 
to take this single fact mto account to see that the reputed power of 
the Magyars is somewhat chimerical, fragile and factitiots 
` But I must show how fragile and factitious the Magyar power really 
1s, and for that purpose examine a little more closely the causes of therr 
apparent predominance, and the perspective which opens “before ıt 


‘during the next fifty years It will readily be agreed that the nse of 


the Magyars in the 19th century was favoured by the two followmg 
circumstances first, the state to which the Napoleonic disturbances 
in Europe reduced the Hapsburg Empire, and, secondly, the mere 
accident’ that the Magyars had at their head a number of superio 
leaders Kossuth, Déak and, Andrassy were meteors of the sam 
genus as Attila’ Just as the hrework of Attila’s empire ended 
obscurity, so one may suppose that the brillant scheme to whi 
Kossuth devoted his life will have no higher destiny Besides, the 
two circumstances are reduced on,examination to one The stat} | 
extreme political and social weakness to which Napoleon I 
Napoleon III reduced Austria 1s the only explanation of the c / 
and the successes a Kossuth and of Déak 
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It has been said that nations only revolt when tyrar ~y 1s enfeebled. 
The century and a half of unhappy wars which ex! austed Austria 
alone gave opportunity for the success of the Magy: -s Thus they 
managed to get their liberty, which they promptly u: ed against the 
aspirations of the other nations less happily situated than 
themselves Francis Joseph, always weak, invariabl gave way to 
them, and out of his weakness the Magyars made th: -r strength. It 
is, therefore, a negative strength, extrinsic and neces: arily sterile 

As long as there is ın Europe a weak Austrian Emy ire, torn by the 
struggles of 1ts component nationalities, the Magyars w Il push forward 
to a conclusion their destructive work against the natı nalities in their 
kingdom Let it be thoroughly understood that tl = Magyars will 
always do their best to keep Austria alive, but dying for this is the 
condition of all their power Anyone who doubts it . as only to read 
what Count Appony: has written in the Monthly Revaw ‘The recent 
intentions and acts of the Magyars are very apparent 1 his article 

It only remains to be seen up to what point the Ger nans of Austria 
will consent to play the Magyar game, since they know that the 
greatness of their destiny hes elsewhere and that their centre of 
gravity cannot be at Budapest. 


III 


We may now try to forecast the destiny of the nations of Hungary 
from two general pomts of view (1) That of a grow h of democratic 
peace among the nations, (2) that of militarism Let us first take the 
hypothesis that militarism has still a long time to rag +, as seems most 
probable In this view there are two mulitary powers, Russia and 
_ Germany, whose armed force 1s overwhelming, who wa:ch, with obvious 

intentions, the noisy doings of their swaggering neig bour, Hungary 
They have no sympathy for the Magyars, and at an oy portune moment 
they will make them feel this keenly No one 1s ign orarit of the fact 
that m Europe the aims of the German army are not ‘et achieved, and 
that these aims are to take a short course with this Austria which 1s 
so useful to the Magyars What the Germans are Dreparing in the 
early future for the Magyar people ıs obvious from ther projects of 
economic activity What shall we say of Russia, yho will one day 
decide no longer to endure the shame of seeing millions of little 
Russians and Slovacks under the Austro-Hungar an yoke? Will 
Russia be content with whatever nghts it may suit the Magyar 
kingdom to grant her? The double danger wh. h impends over 
the ephemeral political status of the Magyars ıs . nminent Might 
not the crown of St Stephen fall into final obscur zy and disappear 
for ever in this event? But are the subjugated né bons in Southern 
Hungary disposed to endure the Magyar yoke any longer? To-day 
it 1s becoming more and more clear that this domination 
survives merely owmg to the fact that fre free Latino- 
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Slav nations of the South have not yet unted to set ther 
brothers free The question of Macedonia, which has divided them 
so much of late, might very well take a turn which would lead to the 
formation of a Balkan-Danube Confederation, embracing Roumania, 
Servia and Bulgaria As this is the most intelligent and the best 
solution of the question of the Near East, there are no serious and 
permanent obstacles to such a confederation On the other hand 
many recent facts seem to presageit. Personally, I have many reasons 
for beleving in its realisation $ 
Now the first question which will present itself to the united Latino- 
Slavs will be, doubtless, the low social and political condition of their 
brothers who are degraded under Magyar domination And since 
we'are still on the hypothesis of militarism, let me remark that three 
nations united are a much less negligible quantity than each would 
be isolated Dr Albert Gessmann, in the Monthly Review for 
-February, 1904, said that Roumania and Servia were nonentities and 
that he did not believe in taking them into consideraton It 1s 
extraordinary that an inteligent man should utter absurdities of this 
sort M Gessmann should remember that Roumania passed admirably 
through the tests of military bravery at Plevna, and that, when the 
moment comes, the Roumanian people will show themselves gifted 
with no mean warlike spirit M Gessmann ought to know that 
Roumania alone commands an armed force which in numbers 1s no 
jess than one-third of that of the Austro-Hungarian empire, and which 
at the same time is one of the best armies ın existence in point of 
technical education and morale Supposing the Latimo-Slav union 
accomplished, ıt would command an armed force as great as that of 
Austria-Hungary 
The very day this union ıs brought about the Slavo-Latin people of 
the South will thik of the means of liberating, at no matter what 
sacrifices, their brothers who are under the yoke of Austria-Hungary 
By this means their confederation would be aggrandised and its 
independence would be guaranteed for ever, not only against the 
Magyars, but against any other Power 
Pending the realisation of these changes in the Danube countries, 
‘the Magyars have won some easy victories over the Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary on the subject of the language of the army and the 
flags to be borne ın future by the Hungarian regiments The Magyar 
patriots mean to make of these concessions a more sure instrument o 
the Magyarisation of their kingdom. In their dreams Magyar unity” 
is already founded at the expense of other nations. It.1s true that! 
these last blows, like the law on public instruction which will be 5 
passed presently, are decisive and grievous measures for the non- 
Magyar nationalities of Hungary They are meant to strike a death 
blow at the non-Magyars But the question 1s whether the valiant 
Croat, Serb and Roumaman natiofis will submit to the application of 
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these measures They will certamly meet them with st 1bborn resist- 
ance, and a formidable revolt ıs all that the Magyars an expect to 
reap from them Already the few Roumanian and Croato-Serb 
deputies who have succeeded in the recent elections fi =] themselves 
obliged to adopt a concerted policy and unite their mti -ests, in order 
to maintain a more effective contest against the Magy. zs 
Further, the gravest problem which will confront the Magyars will 
be whether the free Roumanians and Serbs will this time remain 
impagtial observers ın face of these acts of crying injtstice wreaked 
on ther brethren Rather than be guilty of such treacarery, the free 
Roumanians and Serbs will not hesitate to come to tsir aid One | 
can also foresee that these occurrences will hasten th= Latino-Slav 
unon which will one day put an end to Magyar prepone =rance on the 
banks of the Danube The military force which tle Serbs and 
Roumanians alone can muster, and their consciousness 0 the justice of 
therr cause will redouble their vigour and their chances If they have 
to fight against the empire of Francis Joseph, it will b against that 
part of it which has become too troublesome for F-ancis Joseph 
himself, and indeed for mankind In these circumstancis it 1s not for 
the Emperor to extermunate his friends, who are at the same time the 
enemies of his enemies In the least favourable event th: Latino-Slavs 
will have succeeded in makmg the Magyars more tractable, less 
megalomaniac, and less hostile to their monarch, and n forming an 
autonomous political ccmbination l a 
Let us now take the other hypothesis Let us supp’ se that to the 
great benefit of mankind militarism should lose all its 1 portance and 
men should in a few decades replace it by peace, dem cracy, culture 
and industry 
What will be, under such circumstances, the fate of t e nationalities 
t of Hungary? ` 
Naturally, democrat:c evolution, which makes for _.1stice ın com- 
munities, must result in the accomplishment of the liberty of the 
peoples National liberty, hberty to cultivate one’s lang aage and one’s 
own ideas, will be assured The Hungarian realr will then be 
composed of 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 Magyars, while ne Roumanian 
nation would form a compact 10,000,000 or 12,000,00C and the Croat- 
Serb nation another compact 9,000,000 or 10,000,0'!D There will 
be no more Magyar domination What would be -he importance 
of 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 Magyars, cultivating - language of 
clumsy internal construction, inferior and dis. zreeable?, A 
people of mulitary and feudal tendencies and adaptable to 
the spint of the times, how could they pesper ın this 
epoch of: peace and high literary and scientific citure? Do not 
let us be misled by the flourishing appearances which ude the reality 
of present conditions The intellectual progress ar = civilisation of 
the Magyars are as false as their dentfocratic institutio is aré deceptive. 
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The flourishing condition of their social lıfe 1s as precarious as therr 
political preponderance They have profited by thé confused and 
eclectic tharacter of the 19th century, culture, liberty and militarism. 
Theugh by their own temperament irreconcilable with the democratic 
aspirations of the age, they have assumed the appearance of them, and 
the more they feel themselves unsuited for liberal principles the more 
deafening are their protestations of liberalism Europe, being badly 
informed, lets itself be caught ın the Magyar snare, and in the name 
of liberty favours the soaring ambition of the Magyars This 
ambition, when justly exposed, is simply Magyar domination over 
three or four peoples less favoured by circumstances, though more 
genuine =, 

To-day the absolutism of Budapest, and the misery of the peoples 
whom the crown of St Stephen is degrading, have attracted the 
attention of Europe, and one obtains a better view of what is meant 
by the freedom of the Magyars Hypocrisy, to which their own 
temperament has led them, 1s the condition of their success, will not 
hypocrisy also, once found out, determine their rum? Will they be 
any more fortunate even in the sphere of economics? Here, as in the 
other departments of national lfe, the Magyars have acquired only 
the appearance They have succeeded in making Budapest a splendid 
town in the American style, while the provincial towns are in a 
deplora’ se condition And even at Budapest, as 1s well known, the 
splenrour of the buildings ıs due to Jewish money. Nearly half the 
Mas var capital ıs inhabited by Jews According to Elisée Reclus 
the town of Budapest ıs the most Jewish town ın the world But are 
these Jews more or less Magyarised? Yes, externally, to please -the- : 
Magyars, for they are very cunning To be really Magyarised they 
would have to be other than they are To strip themselves of their 
nationality, which ıs happily progressive, democratic and law-abiding, 
in order to put on the feudal mantle and the narrow-mindedness of 
the Magyars was not even necessary, as these latter are content with 
appearances Happily we know the cosmopolitan character of the 
Jews too well to suppose that they will ever be Magyarised Super- 
cially they are ostentatious in their Magyarism, for they are tıme- 
serving Their language is really German, and the proof of it 1s the 
well-known fact that the Press which 1s ın their hands and prospers 1s 
the German Press With the Magyar Jews things are in a condition 
very well characterised by M de Gubernatis in the following scene — 

A 


A Jew from Bohemia arrived one day ın the capital of Hungary 
and learned, to his great astomishment, that all his co-religionists 
there, including some of his acquaintance, had exchanged their 
Jewish names for fine Magyar names One of them did the honours 
of the town, and passing in front of the Academy of Science he 


stopped with his companion opposite the statue of its illustrious 
founder, ° i 
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“Who is that man ®” asked the Honemian Jew 

The Magyarised Jew immediately answered “ Tha is our great 
Szétcheny.” Whereupon the stranger replied, “ Good, but what was 
his former name ? ” 


In fact, the Jews have done so much for Budapest tlat this naive 
question has nothing abnormal about ıt They have endo ved Hungary 
with more than one distinguished man, so much so tha the Magyar 
“Great Count” might very well be himself a Jew 

Given the Magyar disposition, lively, impatient, essen -ally miliary, 
no one will be surprised to learn that the Magyars have no serious 
economic future The economic future of Hungary b longs to the 
Jew “The rich magnate goes bankrupt,” says M Elsé Reclus, “and 

| “it 1s almost always a Jew who acquires the encumbe ed property” 
| With their wonderful commercial aptitude and financia genius, what 
may not the future of this superior people be in th: kingdom of 
St Stephen? But I see none for the 7,000,000 or 8,001000 Magyars 
whom the Jews will exploit and who will easily let hemselves be 
exploited i 
On the other hand, ‘what 1s the probable fate of the Latimo-Slav 
peoples? The Roumanians form, as may be seen frcm any ethno- 
graphic map of Europe, a compact mass of nearly 11200,000 souls 
They inhabit a terrıtory of circular shape, contained between the 
Tissa and the Dniester, and between the Galice and the Danube 
This territory ıs no less than three-quarters as lare as France. 
Among these 12,000,000 Roumanians there are 200,030 or 300,000 
Germans, 300,000 Jews and 600,000 Szekely: This last race, of 
a stock kindred to that of the Magyars, have a special character 
and speak a Magyar language their sympathy, however, leans rather 
towards Roumania, where a large part of them eari their living, 
whither they emigrate and where they have brethren who get on fairly 
well The Jews are ın a less satisfactory state ıt ıs true, both for 
hemselves and the country The Roumanians, with an excess of 
aution, have not seen their way to profiting, by the genius of the /’ 
ews, they maintain them ın a political condition wh=h has latterly 
ecome very inconvenient to the whole country itself It is.certain 
hat this state of things will not last 
The exceptional racial vigour of the Roumanians nas often been 
auded The propagation “of their language and {ie stock has 
stonished men of science Muiughtier than an army (I conquerors, a 
Me mall colony of Wallachian farmers has been able, in r any districts, to 
. change, httle, by httle, the nationality of entire poy alations This 
phenomenon is doubtless chiefly brought about by ize work of the 
Roumanians as peasants and labourers It ıs scarci_y necessary to 
dwell on the advantages and the richness of the Roum; man tongue. It 
is the fourth Neo-Latin language It possesses the c ihographic sım- 
plicity and the music of the Italian language, of us - 1t seems to be 
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really just a dialect The latest linguistic tendency of the Roumamans 
has been a perceptible approach to French and Itahan Roumaman 
thought, aims, qualities and artistic and scientific aptitude are those of 
all the Neo-Latin peoples The democratic movement in Roumania, 
though more silent and internal, ıs nevertheless more profound and 
sold. This country is one of the rare countries where capital punish- 
ment does not exist 
The Roumamans, a young people, with scarcely forty years of 
modefn political life behind them, have risen very rapidly They do 
not let themselves be far outstripped by the Magyars, who enjoy not 
only liberty but also political supremacy In the course of the last 
twenty years the revenue of Roumania has trebled, even quadrupled. 
Its economic development, favoured by the extreme mchness of the 
soil, ıs limitless ıt will be enormous 
The Serb-Croats of the South-East of Europe, like the Roumanians, . 
form an ethnic group of the first order There are no less than 
8,000,000 Serbs, Croats and Slovenians, and if we add to these the 
5,000,000 Bulgarians we arrive at the considerable number of 
13,000,000 Jougo-Slavs, who forma compact nation, very homogeneous 
and occupying a territory a little less than three-quarters of the size of 
France Nc ore now doubts that in a more or less distant future these 
peoples will unite to form a nation, an original and powerful intellectual 
force “Although Jougo-Slavia does, not yet exist,” says M Elisée 
Reclus, “it has been possible to trace its development for some time” 
The aims of the Slav peoples of Southern Europe are well known. 
_ They are fundamentally levelling and democratic The Jougo-Slavs 
are certainly the most modern of all the Slavs, the most advanced in 
the direction of the civilisation of the future Who can doubt the 
racial and political vigour of the Croats? Have they not already 
succeeded in preserving a semi-autonomy in the Hungarian realm? 
It would not take much to complete that autonomy Once the 
Croats unite with the Slovemians and Serbs, they will be able to show 
to advantage their superiority over the Magyars 
The Serbo-Croat language and culture are among the most ancien 
and expressive ın modern Europe Goethe ın his time was among the 
admirers of the popular Seib ballads He translated a large number 
of them And as to commercial [and economic abilities, everyon 
would allow the Serbo-Croats to possess them. The recent very con- 
siderable development of Bosnia, Croatia and Servia 1s a serious proof 
. of the considerable economic future of these countries The history off 
Servia during the last few years, if one leaves out of account the® : 
unhappy mcidents between the dynasties, proves that the Slav'peoples 
of the South hdve latent qualities and energies which at opportune W 
times develop marvellous and unexpected effects _ These Slav peoples ` 
have too much Latin blood ın their veins not to share the temperament 
_of the Neo-Latin races, whom they closely resemble and with whom 
they mx 
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The interests of the Latino-Slav peoples of Southe:r Europe all 
he henceforward in the same direction, complete liberecon from the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and close intellectual and aumanitanan 
union among themselves to combat German and Russi r imperialism, 
which jealously tries to suppress their young polit cal existence. 
The Latino-Slavs, who number at the present tir1e 25,000,000, 
will increase in fifty years to more than 50,000,000 ‘Ley will then 
be numerous and strong enough to resist Russiar and German 
invasions 

The Magyars, in the future, supposing them to resist the influx of 
the Jews, who facilitate the emigratiom of Magyar citize 3 ın order to 
take their place, will have every mterest ın obtaining adı assıon to this 
confederation But will they do so? Will they not be too proud to 
treat as equals their present slaves, the Serbs and the Roumanians? 
“My people will perish through prde,” said’ their grat Szécheny 
Their megalomamia, which has given them a chimerical . ad ephemeral 
preponderance, will also effect their certain and csaimite decay. 
Recent events strongly tend to strengthen this view The anaichy 
which has run riot in Hungary since the last election, ar d the political 
crisis which 1s convulsing the whole kingdom, are signs< an irremedi- 
able decadence : Here is a constitutional country which for two 
months and more has failed to form a Muimstry The chaos is 
complete, and threatens ruin and disaster to this nation chich deemed 
itself called to a high destiny Even when the preser f crisis passes 
away, it will only be for a time, for an era of misforti Le must await 
a people who despise justice and the sacred principle <f nationalities. 
Meanwhile, they obtain the illusion of gaining victoric = over Francis 
Joseph at the expense of the Roumanians and Slavs, th zugh in reality 
they are earning nothing but the deep and lively hatred of the Latino- 
Slavs, to whom they have done everything to mae themselves 

| thoroughly odious In the day of settlement they wi_ be the most 
\isolated and best hated people in Europe 

i Thinking of the future, I'am happy not to belong: the Magyar 
mation. And if I belonged to it, the present would siden me even 
more than the future, for it 1s the present, with 1t« olindness and 
megalomamia, which will render the future of the Magy is so dark \ 
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OT a few readers, the present writer among them, will always 

N associate Mr Alfred Austin in grateful remembrance with 
their enjoyment of Professor Samuel Dls fascinating work on 
“Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire,” f 
published some six years ago The author was at that time practically ` 
unknown beyond a limited academic circle, and in the ordinary course 
‘his work could not have immediately obtained the wide recognition ıt 
deserved By a happy chance the Poet Laureate’s enthusiastic praise 
m an address reported in the daily Press attracted the attention of 
the larger public, and Professor Dill awoke one morning to find himself 
famous, and his book well on the way toa cheaper edition In some? 
what simular fashion the late John Henry Shorthouse was transformed 
into a celebrated author by Mr Gladstone being photographed yth 

“John Inglesant” under his arm, with the title plain for all men to 
read One 1s reminded of the incident—which ıs interesting ın itself 
as showing that the much-abused office of Poet Laureate ıs not wholly / 
withovt virtue in the service of literature—by the publication of a 
new work by Professor Dill, in which the author follows up his first 
success with a luminous study of “Roman Society from Nero to Marcus | 
“Aurelius” (Macmillan and Co) The book ıs a worthy companion 
to its predecessor Professor Dill ıs one of those rare writers on 
archazology who have the learning without-the pen of a pedant 
His knowledge of the hterature and imscnptions of the period ıs 
probably no more profound than that possessed by other scholars who 
might be named, antl he ıs apparently careless of the, mnuti@ of 
recent research, But he has that which mere scholarship cannot give 
—an imaginative insight that enables him to get behind the records 
of antiqtity to the humanity that produced them, and to revivify, so 
far as ıs possible after the lapse of ages, the spirit of a vanished past 
As ın lus former work, his aim has been to penetrate into the mner 
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moral hfe of the time, and external history 1s dwelt :n only so far 
as it illustrates or affects the moral character of the ae I know no 
book that throws a clearer o1 more searching: hght iis zn the Roman 
mind during the first two centuries of the Empire l 

The penod chosen ıs one of deep human interes}, ın which the 
student finds the most startling contrasts on the one and, the gross 
materialism and social vices of an over-mpe civilisation . on the other, 
if he looks deeper, a high moral standard obtainag among no 
inconsiderable section of society, and a yearning for a purer spiritual 
hfe than the out-worn creeds of Paganism could give ' It opens with 
the brutal despotism of one of the worst tyiants that nen, m his folly, 
ever allowed to reign over him, it closes with the hum. re government 
of the Antonines, when for a brief space the old Plate mic dream was 
realised of the philosopher as kmg Yet ıt may be di abted whether 
the revolution im political ideals was accompaied by any 
corresponding elevation in moial ideas among the gre = mass of men 
On the other hand it ıs probable that the pessimism’ -f Tacitus and 
Juvenal has given the modern world an exaggerate 1 idea of the 
general corruption of the Terror In painting the s zety of those 
evil days Professor Dull ıs careful of his hght an - shade He 
balances Pliny against the historian and the satırıst - - 


If society at large had been half as corrupt as ıt 1 ¥ represented by 
Juvenal, 1t would have speedily perished from {Lere rottenness 
The Inscriptions, the Letters of the younger Pliny, i-en the pages of 
Tacitus himself, reveal to us another world fiom th t of the satnıst 
On countless tombs we have the record or the idea of a family hfe 
of sober, honest industry, and pure affection In t e calm of rural 
retreats of Lombardy or Tuscany, while the capital as frenzied with 
vicious indulgence, or seething with conspiracy a d desolated by 
massacre, there were many families living in almost ' -uritan quietude, 
where the moral standard was in many respects a, high as among 
ourselves . . . . And even in the palace of ?:2ro ‘there was a 
spotless Octavia, and slave-girls who were read} to defend her 
honour at the cost of torture and death In the/Garkest days, the 
violence of the bad princes spent itself on their robles, on those 
whom they feared, or whom they wished to plunder The provinces, 
even under a Tiberius, a Nero, or a Domitian, e ipyed a freedom 
from oppression which they seldom enjoyed under {h2 Republic. 


is well to remember that Juvenal belonged to it muddle class, 
ana that the life of the aristocracy was known to,him cnly by remote 
observation or the voice of scandal With such | Imit: >d opportunities 
of observing the society he indicts, his generalı tions are too 
sweeping, his colours too uniformly dark He wie evidently an 
embittered man, and though his universal censure ıs Isubtless just as 
directed against a certain class, ıt cannot be accepte Tt without many 
reservations When we turn to Pliny a very dil‘rent world 1s 
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revealed from that which Juvenal depicts It should never be 
forgotten by those who pass judgment on the moral depravity of the 
Roman Empire, that the worlds of Phny and Juvenal existed side by 
side, and that even under the corrupting rule of a Nero or a Domitian 
“there were large classes among whom virtuous instinct, and all the 
“sober strength and gravity of the old Roman character, were still 
“vigorous and untainted” 

One of the most interesting sections of the book 1s devoted to a 
study of the municipal hfe which gives the Antonine age its peculiar 
distinction It was an age of cities From the Solway to the Sahara 
cities sprang up everywhere, vying with one another ın their splendour 
and their pleasures Regions, once desert solitudes, became populous 
scenes of industry The elder Pliny could reckon 40 cities of ımport- 
ance in Egypt alone, while the density of the population of North 
Africa under the Empire is shown by the number of its episcopal sees, 
which in the fifth century had reached a total of 297 “There 1s 
“indeed no more starthng proof of the range and sweep of Roman 
“civilisation than the wreck of those capitols, forums, aqueducts, and 
“temples ın what are now sandy solitudes, not even occupied by a 
“native village” A remarkable feature of this development of civic 
prosperity was the great tolerance of municipal freedom in the first 
two centuries of the Empire, a freedom which was in striking contrast 
with the central despotism at Rome The imperial administration 
did not attempt to impose a bureaucratic control on the vast mass of 
races and people that came under Roman rule As far as possible it 
left ancient landmarks undisturbed, and gave as much free play to 
local liberties as was compatible with the maintenance of peace and 
order Many of the provincial cities retained their old laws, constitu- 
tion, and judicial systems, and in some cases even the names of 
magistracies were retained, which recalled the days of independ- 
ence -— 


When she had crushed the national spirit, and averted the dange 
of armed revolt, Rome tolerated, and even fostered, municipa 
freedom, for more than a hundred years after the last shado 
pretence of popular government had disappeared from her o 
forum Although the interference of the provin 
governor ın local administration was theoretically possible ın va 
degrees, yet 1t may well be doubted whether a citizen of Lyo 
Marseilles, of Antioch or Alexandna, was often made conscio 
any limitation of his freedom by imperial power While deig 
and confiscation and massacre were working havoc an the banks %4 
the Tiber, the provinces were generally tranquil and prosperous 













The people elected their magistrates, who administered municipal ^^, 


affairs with little interference from’ government The provincial 
administration of a Nero, an Otho, a Vitellius, or a Domitian was 
often no less prudent and censiderate than that of a Vespasian or a 
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Trajan And the worst of the emperors share with, te best in the 
universal gratitude of the provinces for the bl sings of the 
“ Roman peace.” 

That there was a general tendency towards uniformity of 
organisation, amounting sometimes to an almost lud mus imitation 
of the great city, must be attributed, not to any sel (Ed policy on 
the part of the Imperial government, but to the mresis ttble influence 
which Rome always exercised on the peoples she cd guered. The 
mfluence of the capital was greatly strengthened by zhe ease and 
rapidity of communication along the great routes, v inch kept the 
most distant places in touch with the mperial cit) “The acta 
“diurna, with official news and bits of scandal and g ssip, regularly 
“arrived in distant provincial towns and frontier carps Lhe last 
“speech of Pliny, or the freshest epigrams of Martial, vere within a 
“short time selling on the bookstalls of Lyons or Vierre Until the 
“appearance of railways and steamboats, it may be doubted whether 
“there was any age in history in which travelling was easier or mole 
“general” Thus, by a constant stream of officials' and travellers, 
Rome diffused her vitality to the farthest limits of hel empire with a 
magic power of transformation 

There 1s much in the civic life of the Antonines that æars a strange 
resemblance to our own civilisation, and not the east of these 
resemblances is to be found im the relations that existec between mich 
and poor The rich were powerful, but they had to nay heavily for 
their power Never has there been an age in wh = wealth was 
more generally regarded as a trust, “a possession in which the 
“community at large has a nght to share” ‘The mi racipalities did 
much for themselves at the common expense, but they relied largely 
on the munificence of the wealthy Professor Lil cites some 
instances of notable benefactions, such as the gift!, of Phny and 
Atticus, and these were only exceptional ın their scale Every 
ealthy citizen was expected to give, and to give lavisk Ly, not only for 
orks of public utility, but for games and feasts Thi motives which 
mated the benefactors were, no doubt, as comp]: as they are 
day Many were of course actuated by mere selfis t ambition and 
of popularity “It was a recognised principle of public hfe that 
city should honour its benefactors, and that tiase whom she 
raised to her highest distinctions should manıfes : their gratitude 
“by some contribution to the comfort or the enj;ments of the 
“people” But there must also have been many who s2ssessed a real 
sense of the duties of wealth Yet, whatever the inci~idual motives, 
a social system that tended to divide society between <= small class of 
wealthy people and a proletariat dependent on plitocratic largess, 
mevitably resulted in the demoralisation of rich and joor alike We 
see it ın the ever-growing love of amusement, especialy of the cruel 
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excitement of the arena—the craving for “panem et carcenses” which 
was fed by the profuse liberality of the rich, and grew with what it 
fed on The calendar of games ıs significant The number of days 
annually given up to games and spectacles at Rome rose from 66 in 
. the reign of Augustus, to 135 in the reign oZ Marcus Aurelius, and to 
175 in the fourth century, and this without reckoning the festivals on 
special occasions There was no more effective way of gaming 
popular applause and winning cıvıc honours than by a great feast to 
the whole commune, accompanied by a distribution of money 
Beneath the external splendour of the Antonine age we find coarse 
ideals and vulgar insensibilty everywhere ın the ascendancy, a 
matenalised society ın which all the prizes go to the grosser qualities , 
and as we close Professor Dull’s illummating survey, we share with 
him the uncanny feeling that we have been reading the writing on the 
wall—“that over all this scene of kindliness and generosity and social 
“goodwill, there broods a shadow I: is the swiftly stealing 
“shadow of that mysterious eclipse which was to rest on intellect and 
“literature till the end of the Western Empuir2 It is the burden of all 
“religious philosophy from Seneca to Epictetus, which was one long 
“warning agamst the perils of a materialised civilisation The 
“ waining of the pagan preacher was little heeded, the lesson was not 
“learnt in time It is possible that a lofte: spiritual force may find 
“itself equally helpless to arrest a strangely similar decline?” 


* %* * * 


The new volume of the Cambridge Modern Flistory—Vol III 
“The Wars of Religion ” (Cambridge University Press)—covers the 
latter half of the sixteenth century and the opening years of the 
seventeenth As its title indicates, it is mainly concerned with the 
series of conflicts which had: their origin in the great religious schism 
of the fist half of the sixteenth century, though in their ultimate 
development dynastic ambition, was at least as powerful an influence 
as religious ardour Regarding the present volume as a whole, the 








difficult for sectional treatment fiom differing standpomts in a we 
that aims at unity of effect We have here a collection cf monogra4},, 
each the well-considered work of a 1ecognised expert, and excell I 
in itself, but there ıs little cohesion between them, and the reao} 
musses that broad treatment of tendencies and movements which ye 
so essential to a right understanding of history , 
To mention some of the leading contributors, Professor A J Butld 
deals with the French Religious*Wars and “The End of the Italia 
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“Renas ince”; Dr A W Ward writes on the 'Smpire under 
Ferdinai i I, Maximihan II and Rudolf I, the Rev George 
Edmunc on contributes the chapters on the Netherlai ts, Mr Martin 
Hume ti ose on Span under Philip IT and III, while! the career and 
admınıst ation of Henry IV of France are treated |y Mr Stanley 
Leathes The English chapters are particularly oa) a—‘The Last 
“Vears of Elizabeth” and “The Elzabethan Aœ of Englısh 
“Literat re,” by Mr Sidney Lee, “The Elizabethan | ‘aval War with 
“Spain,” by Professor Laughton , “Mary Stewart,” bj the late T G 
Law, = d “Britain under James I,” by the late Pro assor Gardiner 
A welcc ne feature of the present volume ıs the atl antion paid to 
literatur , which has received very scant treatment m J>1mer volumes 
Thus, i addition to Mr Lee’s chapter on Elzabe han literature, 
Professc Butlers on the Italan writers of the late Renaissance, and 
Mr Hu es bref survey of Spamsh literature, M A A Tilley 
contribu es a very imteresting essay on “French “umanism and 
“Monta zne” On the other hand, art 1s still rigorously excluded 
Mr lumes chapters on Spain form one of the}most luminous 
contribu ions to the volume The writer draws a vivi. picture of the 
internal condition of the country during the long s -uggle between | 
Philp a ıd England It 1s a lesson in mad finance—o/ a great country 
ruined | y sheer stupidity ın fiscal administration Although in the 
sixteent 1 century Spain was reputed to be the welthiest country 
in Eurc ve, her finances were already seriously impairext before Philip 
came {> the throne The mam revenue was d tived from the 
alcabai , a 10 per cent tax upon all sales “Thu, every time a 
“comm: dity changed hands its value was raised b7 10 per cent, 
“which hampered business to such an extent that 1a the course of 
“tme © anish manufactures could only be used at or near the places 
“of the r production, especially as the local tolls l:vied by each 
“towns 1p through which the commodity passed aded to its cost” 
ut tht was not all With the idea of protecting the industries thus 
ampe: ‘d by the adcabala, the importation of me-chandise from 
road and the exportation of bullion from Spain were prohibited , 
dit ras further attempted to reduce the price of í he commodities 
hor ` by forbidding the export of manufactured larticles, even to 
Ar ercan colonies This suicidal policy was pitsisted in for a 
century and a half, and finally destroyed Spanish inc astry altogether, 
reducix s a naturally mdustrious people to habitual idleness and 
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povert . 


The decadence that had set in as the inevitable ‘ onsequence of the 
olicy inherited and accentuated by Philip II , \2ry far from being 
rrested by the lavish recklessness of Philip HI an- Lerma, had been 
nmensely accelerated by it, and by 1610 had atta xed every element 
Spain...  . Idleness and corruption’ filled the towns to the 
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detriment of the country, and every noble and churchman was 
followed by hosts of threadbare dependents and hangers-cn, looking 
for easy preferment or plunder The abundant Spanish fiction of 
the time presents an appalling picture of the cemoralization of 
society, especially in the capital. The stock characters of the 
picaresque novels are the swaggering, penniless hidalgo, gaining a 
scanty subsistence by cheating and impudence, the sham student 
living, according to his luck, by alms, service, or theft; the self- 
indulgent hypocritical priest; and the leering ladies who bandy 
coarse jests with strangers in the streets. Crowds of crapulous 
mumpers—false cripples some, and some suffering from ewful, self- 
inflicted diseases—throng the streets and churches, and cluster at the 
convent gates. Office-seekers, panders, and swindlers fill the ante- 
chambers of ministers, and assassins for hire stand at the zorners of 
filthy alleys, reeking with sloth and vice. Above all, the scoff of 
men, the tattered poet seeking for a paymaster, 1s everywhe-e 


€ ~ * * 


The two-volume edition of the “Poems of Wiliam Watson,” recently 
published by Mr John Lane, is by far the best form in wuch this 
fine poets work has yet been presented as a whole Tke many 
omissions from the “Collected Poems” of 1898 destroyed the 
character of that volume as arepresentative edition , moreover, some of 
Mr Watson’s best work belongs to a later date The present volumes, 
which have been arranged and prefaced with an excellent Introduction 
by Mr J A. Spender, he midway between a Complete Edi-ion and 
a Selection There are omissions, but nothing ıs excluded -hat has 
essential value, and m the case of some of the poems, no-ably in 
“The Hope of ,the World,” and “Lacrmz Musarum,” tkere are 
alterations which bear testimony to the poet’s rare faculty of self- 
criticism and his passion for perfection in form. Special interest 
attaches to the inclusion of some of the early poems Ih “The 
“Prince’s Quest,” published in 1880, and never again ieprimed, w 
see how Mr Watson’s poetic development began under the imfluenc 
of the romantic school of Rossett: and Wiliam Morris—an imfluenc 
diametrically opposed, both in spirit and manner, to the poe 
subsequent work These volumes also contam a number >f - 
poems, in some of which we have the poet at his best Laokin-~—~ 
back on what I have written about Mr Watson’s poetry ın forou 
numbers of this REVIEW, I find ıt difficult to praise without repetitio ye 
To me, as to many lovers of poetry, Mr Watson stands as the fcremost}” 
living representative of a great tradition, the poet of his gemeration Ë 
whose work will survive the fads and’ fashions of his day amd take \ 
an honoured place in English poetic hterature Among tre new 1 
poems there 1s none more beautiful than the exquisite lyric 
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“Leavetaxing,” an aes perfect poetical expression o the Zus: satıs 
of middl= age — 


Pass, Sou wild light, Pass, thou wild he zat? 
Wild =ght on peaks that so Wild heart of yout = that still 
Grieve to let go Hast half a will / ` 
The dy To stay. 
Lovel~ thy tarrying, lovely too ıs | I grow too old a cı mrade, let us 
nzht. part. 
Pass tzou away Pass thou away. 
kd + * * Í 


Among recent novels I have been reading “The Se cret Woman,” 
by Mr Eden Phillpotts (Methuen and Co), and “ Th- Marriage of 
“Wilham Ashe,” by Mrs Humphrey Ward (Smith, E der and Co) 
From the days when Mr Phillpotts wrote “In Sugar-cai e Land” and 
“The Lazwghing Philosopher,” his work has always show n considerable 
fluctuatiocs in its merits Three years ago he produced “The River,” 

|  @ book tkat gave him a definite place ın contemporar literature as 
the write> who was doing for the Dartmoor country w at Mr Hardy 
had done for Wessex, and doing ıt almost as well. ‘ince then he 
has published two other novels—“The Amenican Prison - x” and “The 
“Farm o- the Dagger”—good, honest work, but dis appointing in 
so far thez ıt was on a distinctly lower level than the former book 

Now, in “ Phe Secret Woman,” he gives us unquestion: aly the finest 
book he has yet written, more than fulfilling the pro use of “The 
“River” With less skilful treatment, this story of illic= passion and 
murder n=ght have degenerated into mere melodram. , violent and 
repellent. but Mr Phillpotts handles the theme witl such power 
and artist restraint that it rises to the heights of tral edy, holding 
the reade- by the spell of human suffermg The scene is laid in the 
Dartmoor district that the author knows so well, and ihe characters 
re Dartroor folk, racy of the sol In Mr Phillpo:s’ novels, as 
Mr Herdy’s, it ıs impossible to separate the charact rs from their 
atural swrroundings They have grown up ın those. surroundmmgs, 
ich form a part of their very being There are miny beautiful 
criptions of Nature in “The Secret Woman”, bu one regards 
, not as exercises in esthetics, but as an essenti! part of the 


















7 
“Tke Marnage of William Ashe” Mrs Humph ey Ward has 
onez theological and: ethical subjects, and writes :n the lighter 
ociety ” ve she adopted in “Lady Rose’s Daughter °, and, as in 
that book, she has gone to the records of real life for her principal 
characters and the basis of her story The herome Lady Kitty 
Bnstol, W.lham Ashe, the rising young statesman whori she marries, 
and Geoffrey Cliffe, the traveller and poet with whom sk: elopes, have 
as their frototypes im actual biography Lady Caroline Lamb, Lord 
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Melbourne, and Byron This, of course, 1s a perfectly legit way of 
obtaming interesting characters and episodes fora novel, b =: seems 
to me a mistake to bring the characters out of their own ņọ >d, and 
mix them with otheis representing well-known personages our own 
day The reader who has been told, or recogmises for hx =, whom 
they “stand for,” cannot fail to detect the anachronisms, ar he has 
a historical mind, he will certainly be irritated by them > enjoy 
the book, ıt ıs better, I think, to ignore the roman à clef el nt, and 
to regard both characters and story as puiely ımagınary. f 1e book 
is very well written, and many of the characters are ve skilfully 
drawn—Lady Kitty especially, who is one of the best p xats in 
Mrs Ward’s gallery 


* * * * 
` 


Messrs Chapman and Hall have just issued a new ard chę ver 
edition of the late George Gissing’s travel-book, “By the Ienn . >a” 
In the opinon of many of Gissing’s admirers, this 1s one sf she | »st 
books he ever wrote, and as an expression of his personam sec¢ nd 
only to “Henry Ryecroft” It is astomshing that it has hithezo tzen 
published only ın an expensive library edition, and has inceed for 
some time been out of print In its present form it is very welcome, 
and should obtain the wider recognition it deserves 

_The cheaper edition of Dr W Cunningham’s “Growth af English 
“Industry and Commerce,” just published by the Tenbridge 
University Press, will be a boon to students Dr Cunnrgzam has 
added much new matter to his appendices, and has thorougaly revised 
the text, thus embodying in his work the progress of the pest eight 
years in the investigation of English economic histary 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 


N interpreter, I take it, ıs one whose business ıt 1¢ to disclose or 
unfold meaning Inthe commonest use of the - ord he 1s one 
who translates for us what 1s expressed in a language wl ch we do not 
understand The hieroglyphics of Egypt were for long a sealed book 
until the Rosetta stone afforded a clue to their interpre ition. When 
a passage in some old author 1s obscure, we call in a scho vir to interpret 
its meaning forus And here we may have not only m aning for the 
intellect, but value for our esthetic appreciation of bearty m thought 
or expression To the man of artistic temperament, ie truest and 
best interpretation 1s that which discloses with the gre test richness 
and subtlety the fundamental harmomes of the subject with which ıt 
deals But there ıs yet another aspect of the mterpret rs office—the 
end or purpose of the communication Of old dreams vere regarded 
as messages sent to warn or to incite to action, and we read that 
“Pharaoh told his dreams, but there was none that could interpret 
į them unto him” Here is the message, but for wha purpose 1s it 
t? 
hese elementary considerations serve to disclose he three-fold 
racter of interpretation in relation to the affairs o human life, 
in terms of meaning within the sphere of knowledg--, secondly in 
s of esthetic appeal within the sphere of emoticn, thirdly in 
of end within the sphere of purpose 
shall probably all agree that the interpretation o' nature ıs the 
isciosing or unfolding of its hidden meaning But meaning in what 
sense? For the artist as such, and the man of scienc: as such, and 
again the theologian as such, the emphasis will differ To the artst 
the esthetic appeal will predominate ; to the man of scie 1ce the appeal 
will be primarily intellectual, to the theologian the «entral note ıs 
that of purpose or design I think we may say that for the average 
man of general culture, an interpretation of nature whica combines all 
three elements is alone satisfying . 
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There is a class of book at present much m vogue, so much so as 
to afford a fair mdication of what most strongly appeals to the 
average man, wherein are to be found pleasing descriptions of nature 
in garden, field and hedgerow, at the pond side, by the sea shore, in 
woodland glade, or on the undulating moorland tract watered by musts 
and copious dews One of the leading aims of these books 1s to help us 
to see what we should otherwise pass unnoticed, to stimulate our 
interest, and, 1f 1t may be to charm us by the fidelity of their reproduction 
of scenes associated with hours of relaxation But they also skilfully 
utilise some of the facts and theones established by science Geology, 
botany, zoology are laid under contribution; even physics and 
chemistry are administered in small doses But for the most part 
only such admixture of science 1s tolerated as shall serve to heighten 
the general effect, or, to put ıt ın another way, the science 1s subsidiary 
and contributory to an interpretation which is not meant to be 
prmanly scientific Furthermore, a subdued note of purpose’ is 
generally present and is welcomed by the average man. Indeed, it 1s 
scarcely too much to say that for him it is the evidence of design in 
natural events which bestows on nature-study its central interest and 
its abiding value These works serve therefore to exemplify what I 
have spoken of as the three-fold appeal to the plain man 

For him, too, and for the modes of thought and expression which 
he represents, nature study and natural science do not include the 
works of man, still less his mental attributes and his intellectual 
faculties The distinction between natural and human products 1s 
accepted as an obvious and satisfactory basis of classification Hence | 
arises an zmperium im mpero, a world of art in the midst of the world 
of nature Iam not sure that the average man thinks out very clearly 
the relations of the two empires; partly because the distinction ıs to 
him so familar and obvious as to render ıt scarcely worth while t 
delimit the territories ın any formal manner He may not find 
easy in all cases to say where and how and to what extent hu 
purpose 1s umpressed upon the natural world, but just in so fa 
that purpose does modify things and events have we the produc 
human art or artifice 

Such I conceive to be the outlook of the plain man ın appro 
the imterpretation of nature D:fferent in two cardinal respects 
outlook of those who accept the teachings of modern naturalis 
the first place man 1s regarded as a product of natural evolut, 
highly specialised product no doubt, but still, body and mind, of nM 5 
origin It 1s, they will say, sometimes convenient to regard n, 














I3 
products and human or artificial products as belonging to diff ae 
categories But it ıs none the less incontestable that for scie k P 

q 


treatment this 1s exceedingly inconvenient Just ın so far as 
does modify things and events, is he thereby shown to be part of th, 
' conditions and circumstances under which such modification iia 
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And though it may be obviously convement to distins ush the links 
on the one side from those on the other side of this, to zs, the central 
human link, still from a broad and comprehensive poi it of view we 
should seek to include all the causal relations of the chz n as a whole 
Man 1s thus part of that nature which we endeavour tə interpret on 
the basis of scientific study As this is one of the co -tentions with 
which we shall be concerned, ıt may be well to distingiish two forms 
which it may assume (1) Man forms part of the natur.Jistic universe 
of discourse , (2) within that universe 1s to be found a complete inter- 
pretation of all human aspiration and endeavour 
In the second place naturalism is at variance with p-pular thought 
in its attitude towards purpose This it regards as a product of 
evolution, whereas the average man regards it as tha’ which directs 
the evolutionary process The contention ıs that the-e 1s sufficient 
evidence of purpose in the sphere of human life and ‘ndeavour, and 
that its natural genesis has to be explained, but of surpose in the 
realm of nature, beyond the sphere of human influen €, there 1s not 
sufficient evidence And again it may be well to cistinguish two 
forms which this contention may assume (1) Purpos' ın nature—if 
such there be—falls outside the naturalistic unıverse of discourse te) 
such a conception ıs therefore inadmissible It ıs a p cturesque relic 
of the childhood of our race 
There can be little doubt that among primitive folk the conception 
of purpose would be freely employed in all matters o social life and 
intercourse, and in this connection would stand 12 no need of 
explanation, since ıt ıs that in terms of which explana ions are them- 
elves given A’s purposes are related to B’s purpo'2s, sometimes 
ey run parallel or converge to a given end, often tl ey run counter 
diverge , and neither A nor B has the smallest hesita ion in referring 
s neighbour’s deeds to purposes like those by which he 1s actuated 
s requires neither explanation nor logical justificaticn , 1t 1s naively 
epted as part of the given conditions of tnbal hfe But there are 
er actions—natural occurrences as we call them—w uch also in hike 
ner aid or frustrate his own endeavours Must not they, too, be 
essions of a purpose or purposes? Just in so fi- as they have 
eaning, that assuredly for him ıs ther mea ang Famuhar 
s, the orderly processes of nature, are by such pe: -ple accepted as 
come, there ıs no need of interpretation Am so far as any 
eed is dimly felt the interpretation ıs alway in relation to 
endeavour In early ages and for pnmutive fi lk the meaning 
of this earth was to be the home of man, the sun ari mcon existed 
to give him light or to mark his times and seasons Bird and beast, 
flower, shrub and tree, directly or indirectly minister d to his needs, 
and afforded him food or shelter This was their er or purpose as 
seen from the brighter side But there was also the d rker side The 
earth which was his home presentedealso obstacles tt the attainment 
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of iis wishes From the same sky which gave him warmth and 
radiance came the lightning flash and the thunderbolt The lon 
and the wolf were the appointed enemies of his race and ravishers of 
his flocks and herds Among the plants or trees with wholesome 
fruit were bushes with noxious berries All, however, so far as inter- 
preted at all, ıs, at this stage of thought, interpreted ın terms of 
meaning directly or indirectly centred in man Not indeed centred 
wholly in the individual, for man 1s a social being, he has friends 
and enemies, he is a member of a tnbe at variance with other tribes 
The darkening of the moon during an eclipse no doubt forbodes 
disaster, but the umpending disaster may fall on friend or foe An 
interpreter is needed to read the sign and to indicate what 1s thereby 
sigmfied Hence arose the medicine man and the astrologer, who 
were specialists in such matters 

But as these events were more fully studied by a class of the 
community specially set aside for their interpretation, they were seen 
to be interconnected among themselves as well as connected with 
man’s life and struggle in the world and with his foes Herein lay 
the germs of that distinction between diverse interpretations which 
still contend for predomznance—cn the one hand the interpretation in 
terms of purpose, on the other hand that in terms of natural law 
Step by step and stage by stage have these two aspects of a philosophy 
of nature striven towards increasing range, unity, and universality, 
culminating in the opposing conceptions of theism and naturalism 
The former may have begun by uncritically projecting human purpose 
on to the plane of nature , but as 1: became more refined the redundan 
crudities were removed Many of those who still accept this explan 
tion of the meaning of nature regard the world as an expression 
purpose ın relation to that of man, but freed from human imperfectio 
and limitations, no longer capricious but the type of steadfast a 
beneficent influence 

On the other hand, the procedure of naturalism has taken 
opposite course Instead of projecting purpose on to the plant 
nature ıt has mtroyected the mechanical explanations of the ext 
world into the life and eventually into the very soulofman Th 
of terpretation was first apphed to what we may term the ino 
periphery of natural knowledge in the starry heavens By suc 
steps, however, ıt worked inwards towards the human centre 
bodily frame and its physiological functions were, ın due time 
preted ın mechanical terms His conscious experience, rega 
a by-product of the processes occurring ın some part of thaéwni 
indirectly if not directly yields to a lke method of analytic trea, ypo? 
The central citadel of the soul ıs captured And the newer w 
of interpretation, according to its most advanced exponents, 1s as 
at least ın its broad outlines, complete, and human purpose itsé NOP 
explained as the conscious accompaniment of nerve-changes exphicatt* 
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in terms of a mechanism resulting from a prolonged proc :ss of rigidly 
determinate evolution. | 
But while naturalism thus finds its principle of unification in the 
universality and interconnection of world-events, while it works 
mwards from external nature to the hfe and mind of j1an which 1t 
interprets as expressions of natural Jaw, it meets wih strenuous 
antagonism from the opposing school of thought Th= attempt to 
depose this earth of ours, as the home of man, from tts ce :tral position 
in the solar system not only showed an impious disrezard of the 
teachings of the Bible, ıt was regarded as the first natutalistic attack 
on the system of interpretation therein set forth. It' was resisted 
| with all the force which ecclesiastical authority could stmmon to its 
aid When Hutton and Lyell laid claim for naturalism or the physıcal 
features of the earth and urged that the stratified deposits testify to 
a long-continued process of natural development and . progressive 
sequence of life-forms through a vast stretch of time reaching back- 
wards for ages before the existence of man, ‘the opposition again was 
decided and sincere Apart from any contradiction of Holy Wnit, 
how could such a view be reconciled with the creation '2f the world 
that ıt might be the abode of man, and that ıt mght subs arve his ends 
and purposes And before the feelings of antagonism;to uniformi- 
tanan geology had subsided, comes Darwim, as the pru ce of evolu- 
tionists, showing how a doctrine of transformation could be accepted 
on purely naturalistic grounds, and boldly asserting that|nan and ape 
ere cousins by descent Many still hving remember well with what 
‘ehement opposition this further encroachment of naturalism was met 
the sixties of the last century But as organc evolution 
dually won its way to general acceptance, the opponen-s of natural- 
withdrew to their central citadel, the mind and sjumt of man 
at at any rate was theirs to hold and to keep again:i all attacks 
turalism, however, having gained strength and confidej:ce, does not 
tate to lay siege to this citadel, and already regari-s the whole 
ion as won. Determinate evolution 1s victorious ¿ll along the 
It only remains for us either to accept the inevitabl=, or to take 
position as belated outsiders, living in dreamland aj7ay from the 
al realities of science, rethinking the childish |thoughts of 
ve folk, and seeking in vain for purpose in the/nreaven from 
it has long ago been banished 
much-vaunted triumph of naturalism is found) d upon the 
conquests of science - No one to-day ıs hkel- to deny to 
science an honourable position in the world of thought That it has 
been able to group the phenomena of the universe, te systematise 
them, to bring them to some extent within a single rejited scheme, 
and to show, running through them all, the grand swe¢> of a curve 
of evolution , all this should fill us with a sense of unqua ified admira- 
tion Science has undertaken a worthy task which it pr secutes with 
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splendid ability But when it erects upon such foundations a philo- 
sophy of naturalism, when it asserts that nature 1s devoid of purpose, 
and that even in human life purpose may be so explained as to be 
practically explained away, it behoves us to re-examine its data, to 
submit its conclusions to critical study, and to make sure, before we 
surrender ourselves to its agnostic creed, that there are no realities for 
human thought other than the realities of phenomenal existence 

It must not be supposed that this ıs an easy task Even the brief 
discussion which ıs all that ıs possible within my assigned limits must 
take us over some difficult ground For we must examme the very 
foundation of the naturalistic interpretation And our first question 
may well be- How do we become acquainted with the world in which 
we live, and what are the realities m and for expenence? 

Now the world ıs a somewhat unmanageable item to deal with as 
a whole Let us take a sample—a rosebud will suffice I suppose 
we may agree that if half-a-dozen common-sense people, who shall 
be our sample of mankind, see, touch, smell, and handle this little 
blossom, it 1s as real as any object of experience can possibly be—the 
scent and colour as real as the size, shape and resistance to the touch 
Now each of the six people, when he sees it, has a visual pression 
or presentation. But this impression at once suggests that if he, 
reaches out his hands towards ıt he can take ıt up, feel it and smell ıt, 
or, 1f ıt be out of reach, he can walk towards ıt and then become further 
acquainted with its sensible qualities Thus the impression 1s a bit 
of experience, and apart from cher modes of experience, gained in 
the same kind of way through the avenues of other senses, it has n 
meaning for us But when I speak of a rosebud I generally wish t 
indicate that to which the experience has reference No doubt f 
each several person this experience zs a mental product But not o 
for each is ıt a mental product; for each it Aas a correspond: 
reference And it ıs to this reference, rather than to the men 
product, as such, that we give the name “rosebud” The general t 
we apply to any such centres of reference in our dealings with e 
ence 1s “object”, amd studies in terms of such referenc 
“objective” studies Not only the little rosebud, but the wor 
large 1s an object to which our experience has reference 

For the practical purposes of daily hfe, guidance 1s afforded 
correlation of the several fields of sensory reference- the visua 
the auditory field, the fields of touch, of smell, taste, temperatu 
so forth, and the field of motor activity, that which includes al — 
sensory impressions which afford information of the moveme_5;05** 
our limbs and bodies Through this correlation experience be L 
an organised whole, and the data from the several fields are bro. goo" 
to bear on the conduct of life Presentations of all sorts get Hy yore” 
value in relation to our practical needs And for these ends all ane : 


equally real and valid as given m experience But when our aim i ® : 
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the interpretation of nature, as the objective referenc of all such 
experience, 1t has been found convenient to regroup th: data for the 
purposes of scientific study Thus we have the facts f experience 
which fall under astronomy, geology, chemistry, physics and so forth 
And with this regrouping 1s associated a detachme t from the 
immediate purposes of practical hfe at any rate so fa as concerns 
what 1s spoken of as pure science—the aim of applied sc =nce being a 
re-attachment of the results of the enquiries of spec alists to our 
industrial needs and requirements But, in all the s ences above 
named, matter ın motion plays a part, while in all mental science 
physiological changes, themselves susceptible of inte pretation ın 
terms of matter and motion, are at all events «=companying 
phenomena. Since this ıs so (and such ıs the claim of n -turalism) all 
these modes of experience are directly or indirectly ini 2rpretable in 
terms of matter and motion—in terms of mechanism. Now where 
exact mathematical treatment 1s desirable it 1s obviously convenient— 
nay, more, ıt may be necessary—to translate divers kinds of experience 
into the terms of that category which ıs most complete 7 susceptible 
of such treatment That ıs what the physicist, as succ, does He 
says in effect Here are a number of categories of exp tience—a, b, 
c d, e, my business is to interpret nature in terms of physical 
mechanism c, I, therefore, for the purposes of my sf 2cial type of 
interpretation, translate a and 4 (let us say colou and sound 
phenomena) into terms of c ın which terms I car treat them 
mechanically and mathematically This ıs surely a qu =e justifiable 

ethodological procedure I take it that the physicist, .5 mere man, 

ever dreams of saying that the colour of a rıpe apple or the notes of 
al woodlark’s song are as modes of experience less real for daily 
experience than the ethereal undulations or the auditory vibrations 
into which he translates them for the purposes of physical explanation 
He hears, like one of us, the Kreutzer sonata, or sees, in zhe Dresden 
gallery, the Sistine Madonna These modes of experi¢ ice are just 
as real and valid for him as they are for you and me But he may 
urge that these art-products are closely attached to hun an interests, 
while, in his laboratory, he studies, ın and for themselve 3, the sound 
or colour elements out of which these products are compo nded And 
he may further urge that in his physical investigations he s disclosing 
realities of a different and more permanent order than tl ase of music 
and painting 

Such a contention, supposing it to be urged by the phy «cist, as 1t 1s 
by the exponent of naturalism, opens up a broad -hilosophical 
question as fo the nature of experience John Lock- faced the 
question and his conclusions are well known He -<ivided the 
properties of objects into two groups Of these t-e so-called 
secondary qualities of colour, sound, odour, temperature, md the like, 
depend on the constitution of the human or other bei-g who has 
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experience of them, but the so-called primary qualities, extension and 
motion, have an independent existence apart from all human or other 
expenence Of the former he says. “Take away the sensation of 
“them, let not the eye see light or colour, nor the ear hear sounds, 
“let the palate not taste, nor the nose smell: and all colours, tastes, 
“odours, and sounds, as they are such particular ideas, vanish and 
“cease, and are reduced to their causes—z e , bulk, figure, and motion of 
“parts” 

But a few years after Locke’s death the youthful and bnilhant 
George Berkeley attacked this position, and proved by the most 
convincing logic that ıt ıs untenable. He showed conclusively that ıt 
is quite impossible to regard the primary qualities as any more 
indepe dent of human expenence than those which had been termed 
secondary Their nature, in so far as known to us, 1s every whit as much 
in relation to certain modes and combinations of human experience 
The effect of his now familiar argument was reconstructive as well as 
destructive It was reconstructrve in that it rehabilitated the 
categories of colour, sound, odour and so forth as belonging to the same 
order of reality, in and for experience, as extension and motion It 
was destructive in that it dealt the death blow to a belief in the 
independent existence of matter and motion as such apart from exper- 
erce It knocked the bottom out of matenalism as a philosophy And 
no amount of soldering and tinkering can make it again hold water 

It should be noticed, however, that Berkeley’s arguments leave 
scientific results within the field of experience absolutely untouched 
He was not attacking science or common-sense, but an early and 
crude form of naturahsm One may accept his doctrine of experience 
without for one moment denying either the reality for practical hf 
of the familar objects around us or the immense value for science of 
physical explanations in terms of mechanism, terms in which they 
are susceptible of mgid mathematical treatment Only we must 
remember that this mechanism 1s a manifestation to human experienge 
But a manifestation of what? Unless we are prepared to assert that 
our experience of the world is self originating (whatever that thay 
mean) we must postulate an existence which gives rise to the presenta- 
tions of sense out of which that experience 1s elaborated And this 
existence 1s independent of us in whom the experience may or may 
not be generated Can we know anything of tts attributes as thus 
independent? Notwithstanding all that has been wmitten by 
philosophers concernmg the Absolute, the Unconditioned, and so 
forth, I question whether unaided thought and reason can ever disclose 
the positive attributes of this existence as ıt 1s oud of all relation to 
human experience To do so we must somehow get outside our own 
experience , and that ıs a feat which we cannot compass Can we 
then gain no further insight into the attributes of reality than is 
afforded by the surface experience of presentations? I venture to 
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think that we can, so far as it 1s related to us in other :veys At the 
present stage of my argument, however, I can only put .ar thought in 
the form of a question May not the reality which lrs behind the 
phenomena of this universe be a purpose of which they are the 
expression in relation to human purposes? And may not this be a 
deeper and more spir-tual revelation of the nature of : x stence than 
the manifestation in terms of mechamsm? That manifestation is real 
with all the reality of sensory experience and scientific hought But 
may not the revelation of purpose be equally real thoug] E 1s m touch 
with another order of experience? For the present I m 1s: be content 
to leave this ın the form of a suggestive question 

I said that the manifestation which ıs interpreted O terms of 
mechanism 1s real with all the reality of sensory exper erce Let us 
now turn to this interpretation so as to take note of ' he method of 
physical science We may consider first the apparent y simple case 
of a crowbar employed to raise a heavy mass, and no les, Gstinguished 
a physicist than Lord Kelvin, in Associaton with the laze Professor 
Tait, shall act as our interpreter He says that even tius simple case 
is too complex for exact treatment, since its accurate mathematical 
investigation would involve the discussion of a great n imber of small 
movements in every part of the bar, of the fulcrum, ar d of the mass 
raised. That ıs impossible even this simple case mus te simplified 
It is a result of observation, however, that the particles 12tzin through- 
out the process very nearly the same relative positiors Hence the 
idea of solving, instead of the actual impossible pr bl=m, another 
which ıs much simpler, but which leads to approxim. te y the same 
esult Conceive the bar, fulcrum and mass raised io >e perfectly 
igid, that is to say, simplify the problem by neglectin  <ll the actual 
mute-changes of position among the particles Ther you can solve 
e problem, and the solution will very nearly, but nt Quite, fit the 
‘tual facts of the case You have substituted an ima; inary crowbar, 
solutely 1igid, for the real crowbar which ıs 1of absolutely 
d You have carried, in a scheme of idea construction, 
bserved property of crowbars, that they are comparatively 
elding, to its ultrmate hmits in thought There oa have in a 
ell the method of physics It deals with s mohfied ideal 
tructions, instead of the complicated actual cases, and it carnes 
nechanical conceptions to their ultimate limits 

Tale now the case of the first law of motion Thr asserts that if 
a body be in motion ıt will continue to move ın a st aizht line and 
with a uniform velocity unless there are accelerating cmditions. But 
there is no moving particle in this universe that 1s not n some degree 
accelerated We do find, however, that the more we c n reduce these 
alien accelerations the nearer do we get to an actual =xample which 
shall illustrate the truth of the asseztion But the law tself applies 
to a state of things under extreme conditions which car be approached 
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but never reached It 1s carried to its ultimate limits ın a scheme of 
ideal construction. Next let us take the case of a planet ın motion 
and at the same time affected by the presence of the sun Its umform 
rectilinear motion 1s converted into an elliptical orbit It may here 
be noted that ın the calculations of astronomers the case is further 
sumplifed by substituting for the actual bodies material particles or 
mathematical poimts, to each of which 1s attached a numerical 
equivalent representing the mass Now according to: Kepler’s second 
law the radzus vector, or straight lme jonmg the mathematical points, 
always sweeps over equal areas in equal times That was a erand , 
generalisation, and it 1s perfectly true of the ideal construction we 
frame under the supposed conditions But as a matter of fact in no 
case is the orbit of any one of the planets in the solar system an 
ellipse, and in no case does the radius vector actually sweep over 
equal areas in equal times The other planets cause perturbations, 
and to determine the actual motion of any one of them ıs a problem 
of grea: complexity The astronomer has to extend his ideal construc- 
tion so as to introduce all the important factors He has to frame a 
scheme of a number of material particles at different distances from 
each other, eech with its mass co-efficient, and then to calculate the 
movements of any one under the joint influence of all the rest Such 
a matenal scheme is what is called a configuration. Given the 
configuration at any selected moment, the motion of any point therein 
can be calculated But in the actual solar system there are a number 
of points, the numerical co-efficients of which are so small as to be 
neghgible So that the ideal construction only approximately repre- 
sents the actual state of the case 

Nevertheless the physical astronomer believes, and asks us to 
‘believe, that if we introduce into his ideal construction all the factors 
it will aold good of the actual solar system He claims that he ha 
proved its accuracy so far as observation goes, he urges that wherev 
we have been able to apply it to the given facts of experience, it fi 
them to a nicety Why not go further and believe where we 
unable at present to know? I for one am prepared freely and f 
to admit the cogency of his appeal I am a believer within the cot 
of the temple of astronomical physics Most of us I think are 
analogcus methods may be applied, with far greater difficulty 1 
true, ın other cases where there are different types of configurato fi 
in physiology for example The configurations here are indefinitely 
more complex , the influences of the maternal particles upon each other 
are much more subtle, it ıs far less easy, even if ıt be possible, to 
treat the changes within the configuration in terms of matherhatical 
formule, an ideal construction in terms of mechamism ıs at best 
tentative and hypothetical Many physicists regard a scientific inter- 
pretation of physiological processes in terms of physical mechanism 
as not yet within the range of practical politics But thorough-going 
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advocates of naturalistic interpretation have a more robu = faith They 
are ready to accept, ın an attitude of belief, a great cal more than 
they can defimtely prove What shall be our attitude owards them? 
Well, I should say. Don’t let us attempt to dispareze the beliefs 
which may be all they have or aspire to And don't lè us deny what 
they may some day, though that day seems somewhat « stant, be able 
to establish I myself confess to a belief that an interj)zetation of all 
the material phenomena of this wide universe ın term of a strictly 
naturalistic configuration ıs the ideal which every man 2f science, as 
such, should steadily keep in view, and that is hvi g faith im its 
ultimate attamment should win our admuration 

Let us regard a ngidly naturalistic interpretation, thcn, as an ideal, 
partially and imperfectly realised to-day, and accepted m an attitude 
of behef which outruns the assured results of certam knowledge 
That amounts to a faith in the universality of the dete —ninate causal 
relationship as formulated by science ‘The first poir i to notice 1s 
that, as thus interpreted, facts and events are just simp) * and frankly 
accepted as given inexperience Why they are so give” it 1s not the 
province of science to discuss Let us realise quite cle rly what this 
means It is perhaps most readily grasped in terms oi configuration 
—for example, in astronomy At any given momen. there are a 
number of material particles ın motion at known veloc 1es, to each 
particle ıs assigned a numerical co-efhcient which repres =nts 1ts mass 
But the velocities are changing in amount or ın directio: or both, and 
such changes of velocity are termed accelerations Nov according to 
the first law of motion the velocity of any particle, ‘I ıt could be 
isolated from the rest, would remain unchanged There would be no 
acceleration The accelerations imply the presence of « cher particles 
eparate any two, A and B, in thought The presenc: of A is the 
ondition of the acceleration of B, and the presence of B, of the 
cceleration of A. The term “force” 1s applied tc the product 
tained by multiplying, in this case, the mass of A b7 the accelera- 
n of which the presence of B is a condition. It ‘ormulates in 
thematical terms certain conditions within an ide il construction 
ch can thus be so used as to enable us to predict the changes of 
city which will occur It does not, for modern physics, assign a 
on for these changes, in other words it has no r'kerence to an 
eee ncy by which the attraction may be produced [cre as a cause 
of acceleration 1s not for modern science a physical cor ception Now 
when all the existing velocities and all the force-val es within the 
configuration of any given moment are evaluated, the c )1hguration of 
the succeeding moment can be predicted Why the configuration 
should change in this particular way and not ın some otl e way science 
does not attempt to explain, it suffices for astronom cal physics to 
say that such 1s the constitution of nature, or, in other words, such 1s 
the outcome of experience The antecedent configure tion ıs termed 
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the cause or condition of that which follows And this scientific use 
of the word “cause” should be carefully distinguished from the quite 
different use of the word by the theologian, who says that God has 
caused the planets to sweep round the sun in their appointed orbits 
The conception of Divine or other agency does not fall within the 
physical universe of discourse 

Now in the case of an astronomical configuration we are dealing 
with accelerations of one order, those which are interpreted ın terms 
of the ideal construction of gravitation But in the physical universe 
there are many other orders of acceleration which have to be treated 
in terms of other formule The atom itself has recently been shown 
to be a complex configuration with most interesting electrical accelera- 
tions There are other accelerations which fall under the laws of 
cohesion, of chemical affimty, of crystallisation, and soforth And when 
we pass from one order of configuration to another, for example from 
that which 1s applicable to a solution of common salt undergoing 
evaporation to that which is applicable to the crystals which are 
presently formed, we find that different modes of acceleration emerge’ 
for treatment under new ideal constructions We can indeed often 
formulate the conditions under which the new modes of acceleration 
are imtiated, but that does not alter the fact that we are passing to 
different orders of configuration , ıt does, however, afford grounds for 
the belief in a natural relationship of any one order to another or 
others When water-vapour condenses to the liquid state, and when 
the liquid freezes, we have ın each case a new order of configuration 
which must be treated under the appropnate rules which experience 
has shown to be applicable But they are related, and the conditions 
of the relationship can be discovered and discussed New properties 
emerge , ice has properties which liquid water does not possess, but 
the conditions of their emergence can be formulated Why the 
emerge, science does not pretend to say Such 1s the constitution o 
the nature we strive to interpret. 

We are thus prepared to understand more fully the developed cre 
of naturalism We have seen that, in the scientific mterpretation 
the motions of the planets, the antecedent configuration 1s termed 
cause or condition of that which follows Naturalism universal 
this conception It regards the state of the whole universe at 
given moment as a configuration of Very great complexity, involvi 
accelerations of many different orders co-existing in natural relation- 
ship, and ıt believes that the cause or condition of this configuration 
is that of the preceding moment, while the configuration of the 
succeeding moment is its eftect This involves a splendid act of faith , 
for 1t assuredly outruns what can, in the present state of knowledge. 
be definitely proved It is the naturalistic creed of evolution 
Beginning, so far as naturalism knows anything of beginnings, as a 
fire-mist or a swarm of meteoric particles, the solar system, with our 
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earth as its most interesting constituent, and man s its highest 
product, has reached its present condition Again a d again have 
new properties, new modes of acceleration, new type: of interaction 
emerged, as muincr configurations have been. successively 
differentiated ; but every such emergence has been rigu -y conditioned 
and determined within the major configuration embracu > the universe 
at latge In those cases where the conditions of em Tgence are as 
yet unknown, as, conspicuously, in the origin from ne -living matter 
of the physical basis of life, with its characteristic prc sertieS and its 
puzzling physiological accelerations, we are bidden to elieve, though 
we cannot establish by observation This ıs part of t. 2 evolutionary 
creed for the earnest and consistent believer I coni -ss that as an 
evolutionist I am myself both ready and willing to bele -e , but T shall 
presently claim the right to exercise a like option in other fields of 
human thought, and in an interpretation of a differe-t order. “For 
the naturalistic creed deals only with the conditions of ¢ zolution. The 
conception of a causal agency of which evolution 1s th = expression, 1f 
such indeed there be, 1s excluded from a naturalistic 11 -erpretation of 
nature so far as it 1s based on the methods of physical science 

It may, however, be said that I am attempting to imp =e on physical 
science restrictions which the physicist himself will nt ke ready to 
accept Permit me therefore to quote a paragraph | Com Professor 
Horace Lamb’s presidential address before section A ai zhe last (1904) 
meeting of the British Association. It will serve to. sad up to the 
next step in my argument “We have, most of us,” hé says, “frankly 
“adopted the empirical attitude in physical science, © has justified 
“itself abundantly in the past, and has more and mo @ forced itself 
“upon us We have given up the xotion of causatic-, except as a 
“convenient phrase, what were once called laws of 1 ature are now 
“simply rules by which we can tell more or less accur ely what will 
‘be the consequences of a given state of things We cannot help 
asking, however How 1s it that such rules are possil:e? A rule is 
nvented in the first ınstance to sum up in a compact Drm a number 
f past experiences; but we apply it with httle ‘-esitation, and 
enerally with success, to the prediction of new znd sometimes 
range ones Thus the law of gravitation indicates t ze existence of 
eptune, and Fresnel’s wave surface gives us the qu œ unsuspected 
phenomena of double refraction Why does nature r ake @ point of 
“honouring our cheques in this manner, or, to put ti2 matter in a 
“more dignified form, how comes it that, in the words f Schiller,— 









- Mit dem Genius steht die Natur ım ewigen F mde 
Was der eine verspricht leistet die andre gewi,- 


“The question 1s as old as science, and modern tende ies have only 

“added point to it It is plain that physical science Les no answer; 

“its policy, indeed, has been to retreat from a territory .which it could 
i f 
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“not securely occupy We are told in some quarters that it 1s vain to 
“look for an answer anywhere But the mind of man 1s not wholly 
“owen over to physical science, and will not be content for ever to 
“leave the question alone It will persist ın its obstinate questionings, 
_ “and however hopeless the attempt to unravel the mystery may be 
“deemed, physical science, powerless to assist, has no right to 
“condemn it” ° 

Let us now see how we stand. Naturalism, interpreting the 
material universe ın terms of mechanism, formulates an 1deal construc- 
tion; in this ıt believes with a faith which 1s worthy of our admiration, 
since it 1s founded on certain selected aspects of experience When 
it 18 modest, which I fear ıs not always the case, ıt confesses that its 
ideal construction cannot as yet always be applied with confidence to 
the observed facts, but ıt claims that wherever and whenever, in the 
existing state of assured knowledge, ıt can be so applied it fits the 
actual facts (new facts as well as old) with much accuracy Let us 
accept this position and see what follows The ideal construction of 
naturalism is admittedly rational and connected. But when this 
scheme (whichis the product of our rational thought) 1s applied to the 
data of sensory experience (which are independent of our rational 
thought and over which our reason has no control) it 1s found to fit 
the given changes of configuration Hence, just in so far as theconnec- | 
tions of the ideal scheme coincide with the sequences of sensory 
experience, may we assume that these sequences have some under- 
lymg connection—somethmg which makes them of such a kind that 
they can be rationally treated. Science, however, does not attempt 
to discuss the question why the antecedences and sequences which ıt 
studies are of such a kind as we find them to be Some of us, never- 
theless, as Professor Lamb indicates, are impelled by the very natur 
of our rational thought to seek an answer to this question We, to 
have our ideal constructions We, too, have our beliefs whi 
perchance include more than we can defimtely prove I for o 
believe that the connected and rational character of our id 
schemes of naturalism have their source and ongin in the ratio 
and connected character of the reality which underlies objec 
existence But the reality beneath our systems of thought 1s 
unity of human purpose which gives to every item significance w1 
the connected scheme Again, therefore, I am led to ask May n 
the reality which 1s manifested in objective existence—that~nature 
which we stnve to interpret—be the unity of purpose which underlies 
it too, and gives to the world of phenomena a significance which would. 
otherwise be wholly wanting? : 

We must now turn to the naturalistic treatment of psychology 
The first thing to notice is that by its doctrine of the concomutance of 
physiological brain-processes with every phase of conscious experi- 
ence, ıt inks physical configurations with what we may term psycho- 
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logical configurations or dispositions Of the doctri-e itself all I 
can say is that if we accept it (as I am provisional v prepared to 
accept it) we must do so ın an attitude of naturalis i belief We 
cannot regard it scientifically as more than a working aypothesis I 
am here specially concerned, however, to render clear ne naturalistic 
method within the strictly psychological field of enqu-=y We have 
seen that physics as a science, setting aside all concep ions of causal 
agency, deals with its phenomena ın terms of configura .on It says- 
Given such and such a configuration, these specific mov -ments will be 
found to occur, if experience in the past ıs a trustw -thy guide to 
experience in the future So too does naturalistic p' ychology deal 
with configurations of items of experience in their sut -ective aspect 
It too says Guven such and such a thought-configuratio these specific 
movements in the field of consciousness will occur Ii too excludes 
all conceptions of causal agency, dealing simply wit! the facts of 
mental sequence. 

Now obviously this is a piece of ideal construction. It 1s at present 
quite impossible to evaluate what may be termed the a celerations in 
consciousness The most we can say is that, as a matter of naturalistic 
belief, zf we knew all the items which constitute a psychological 
disposition, and zf we could assign to each a numentcal co-efficient, 
and zf we could also assign values to the accelerations wuch fall under 
the categories of association, interest, and so forth, taen we could 

| foretell the exact manner in which the mental config 1ration would 
change In point of fact we can do nothing of the sot Neverthe- 
less, this may be the ideal goal towards which psychol: gy ıs working 
with only lımıted powers of realising its ideal Let that Dass, however 
Grant the naturalistic assumptions, and see how such a psychology 
deals with the phenomena of volition. I say “jhenomena of 
‘volition ” advisedly, since it is only of phenome a within the 
pnscious configuration that such a psychology takes cc znisance We 
ust remember that the field of conscious experience 1 only a minor 
guration (where the doctrine of concomitance holc . good) within 
ider physical and physiological configuration On irese terms we 
accept presentations from the wider configuratio: of the world 
nd us within the narrower configuration of ou own private 
erience 

lake now a simple case of voluntary action Iseea Į -cture hanging 
awry and set it straght All that I am conscious of at -he moment 1s 
perhaps a sense of dissatisfaction at its position, fc lowed by the 
performance of the requisite movements of hand and zım If I pay 
more attention to what occurs I notice that the novements are 
preceded by a more or less complex disposition wl ch includes a 
preparatory anticipation of their performance, and wl ch constitutes 
the intention to execute the action. There is first a me ctal disposition 
accompanied by a representation of the end to be attuned, there is 
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then a presentation of the end as attained There may be some 
strains and tensions which give rise to a sense of effort, and in more 
complex cases of volition there may be between first and last an 
indefinite number of intermediate stages which we speak of as the 
means by which the end is finally reached But every stage 1s 
susceptible of a similar analysis into an intermediate end first 
anticipated and then realised, with some sense of effort thrown in. 
Vola tout A conscious configuration which we call the intention is 
the only known antecedent of the conscious configuration which we 
call the fulfilment Why the configuration changes in this particular 
way we do not know, ıt 1s to be accepted as part of the constitution 
of nature In the doctnne of the Ego, as formulated by naturalistic 
psychology, the soul or mind 1s simply the name which we apply to 
a sequence of such configurations in constant relation with a wider 
configuration which we term the environment 

Now those who hold a very different doctrine of the Ego urge that 
such a treatment of volition 1s vitiated at the outset by the elimination 
of all notion of conscious activity There is a series of happenings 
somenow occurring, but no real actor in the whole affair The 
conscious subject ıs reduced to an inactive spectator of these psycho- 
logical happenings, which are themselves the mert accompaniments of 
certain transformations of matter and energy. Thus, for example, 
Professor Pringle-Pattison, who exclaims: “Now I do not hesitate to 
“say that this conclusion 1s, in the strictest sense, incredible . One 
“thing 1s certam, that to resolve the fact of conscious experience into 
“a sequence of presentations or conscious phenomena ıs to omit the 
“vital characteristic of all consciousness” What is that character- 
istic? It 1s the purposeful unity of the subject as a causal agent 

But, as we have seen, the outcome of all modern tendency in physica 
science 1s just to do this very thing—to elimmate the conception 
causalagency Psychology, as a science, is simply following suit in 
own sphere of enquiry It endeavours to formulate some, at pres 
rather indefinite, laws of the antecedence, co-existence, and seque 
of mental phenomena If it be wise it will not deny the existenc 
causal agency, within its proper limits ıt has no right ether to 
or afirm, ıt should be content to assert that, 1f ıt exist, ıt 1s be 
the purview of a science which accepts the restrictions impose 
modern methods of investigation. : i 

On these terms we may accept, in the attitude of belief, the natural- 
istic doctrine of the Ego, that what we call the mind ıs, from the 
restricted point of view of scientific psychology, the name we apply 
to a sequence of mental configurations But—uit can’t be proved! 
Never mind that. Some day ıt may be proved And in any case to 
believe more than can be reduced to actual demonstration 1s not only 
a characteristic of human nature, but often one of the prime conditions 
of progress Are we, however, to be restricted to this particular form 
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of behef? This question brings us back to Professor Pringle-Patti- 
son’s contention that there 1s a causal agency underlyin ; the sequence 
of mental configurations One may only appeal to ex, erience to say 
whether he is nght or not My own experience, for wl at ıt 1s worth, 
assures me that he is amply justified in his contention I cannot do 
away with the conviction that there is something wii un me which 
unilies and relates and orders the configurations, some hing which ıs 
the source of my conception of causal agency What «aall I call this 
something? Well, it is what I understand by purpose It underhes 
all such manifestations as are exemplified by my writ ng this essay. 
Can I prove the reality of this existence? Perhaps nt, to one who 
roundly denies that he has any such experience I aone the less 
accept it in the attitude of belief, and claim the right ‘9 found belief 
on this aspect of my expenence as freely and fully as u the sphere of 
my scientific convictions For I contend that it is an deal construc-' 
tion founded on experience I confess that the purp se of my life 
seems to me the most intimate and fundamental real y of which I 
have any knowledge But I admit, nay I contend, that the existence 
of such a umfying agency ıs not a scientific conceptio: It 1s not a 
phenomenon or presentation, though itis manifested to thers through 
presentations It 1s, 1f you will, a postulate of reason t at underlying 
my own actions and those of my neighbours there is ‘1 each case a 
causal purpose, but in them I cannot get at it, save ur so far as it 1s 
manifested in presentational form Through these mar festations my 
purpose and theirs come into all the varied relationship of social hfe 
I do not see how history can be treated rationally save n the basis of 
such a belief 

Naturalism, however, proclaims that I am just a little bit of nature, 
ifierentiated from the rest, that I am a minute cluster of phenomena 
relation with the total remainder of phenomena, thi zI am a tiny, 
somewhat complex, configuration under the influence of the major 
niiguration of the umverse So be ıt I accept, once more I 
eat in an attitude of naturalistic belief,) this oneness nth nature,— 
à postulate of the scientific reason, that I am, physical 7, of the same 
r of being as the solar system and the universe at arge But if 
be so, why should I suppose that the causal age :cy which, as 
ose, underlies my own private and pecuhar configt -ation, is of a 
uferent order of being from that of which nature at large is a 
manifestation? Justin so faras I am one with nature, ai J therefore in 
physical relationship with other manifestations in te: ns of matter 
and energy, 1s the purpose of my bemg one with the urpose which 
underlies the manifestations of nature, and am I in sp itual relation- 
ship with a wider and richer purpose which 1s thus maz fested. 

This is an ideal construction But the value of an deal construc- 
tion in science les in its application to the concrete c ses which are 
presented to experience With. regard therefore to an ideal 
construction in terms of purpose, the important questic ns are these 
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(1) Is ıt valid ım reason? (2) Has ıt value ın its application to hfe? 
An appeal to experience can alone afford an answer to the latter 
question A great number of those who have endeavoured 
consistently to apply 1t assure us that they have found ıt of inestimable 
worth This pomt, however, falls outside the field of my present 
thesis It must suffice to say that, granted 1ts validity in reason, by its 
worth for human hfe ıt must stand or fall f 
My aim has been to show that a belief ın purpose as the causal 
reality of which nature 1s an expression 1s not inconsistent with a full 
and whole-hearted acceptance of the explanations of naturalism, within 
their appropriate sphere At the outset I contrasted two modes of 
anterpretation—that which works outwards from human life as a 
centre, and explains the world in terms of purpose analogous to the 
purposes of man, and that which works inwards from external 
mechanism to that of the human brain, with its associated mental 
states, and explains the universe in terms of natural law At the close 
‘I reach the conclusion that it 1s not impossible to bring these views 
anto karmony, if we can accept the postulate that determining purpose 
4s the reality which underlies the determinate course of phenomena 
Each ıs supplementary to the other Neither can be substituted for 
the other within the same universe of discourse We may not inter- 
polate purpose in a scientific curve of antecedences and sequences, 
just to fll ın the gaps due to our present ignorance of physical and 
psychological conditions Nor may we interpolate imorganic or 
organic mechanism within the curve of purpose, save as a manifesta- 
tion of that causal existence which gives uniformity and continuity to 
the course of events . 
Except for passing reference near the beginning of this discussi 
I have been obliged to leave on one side that which I spoke of as th 
zesthetic appeal A separate essay would be needed for its furth 
consideration That it only attaims to its highest value and wor 
_ when it 1s associated with an interpretation of nature in terms 
purpose, 1s my firm conviction The esthetic appeal, like the app 
of purpose, 1s essentially projected from the thoughts, feelings 
emotions of man on to the plane of external nature Only 1 
accept this process as, 1n its appropriate sphere, at least as vali 
interpretation, as the naturalistic process of reducmg everythin 
mechanism, can the appeal be regarded as coming to us from a purpose 
- beyond the confines of our own subjectivity On this deeper plane of 
interpretation, just as for the thinker all nature 1s instinct with reason, 
so too for the poet does the whole universe “tremble with song” As 
the poet from whom I borrow this expression—Mr William Watson— 
sings it :—~ 




















Lo, with the ancient 

Roots of man’s nature 

Twines the eternal 
Passion of song, 
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Ever love fans It, 

Ever life feeds it, 

Lime cannot age ıt, 
Death cannot slay 


Deep in the world-heart 

Stand its foundations, | 

‘Tangled with all things, 
Twin-made with all, 


Nay, what 1s nature’s | 
Self, but an endless 
Strife towards music, | 

Euphony, rhyme? 


Trees in their blooming, 

Tides ın their flowing, 

Stars in their circling, 
Tremble with song. 


God on His throne 1s 

Eldest of poets, 

Unto His measures 
Moveth the whole. 


C. LLOYI MORGAN.’ 





THE MENACE OF THE EAST. . 


“The fulcrum of the world’s balance of power has shifted from 
the West to the East, from the Mediterranean to the Pacific A 


Dr. E J EITEL, 1895. 


HESE were the prophetic words of the German missionary, 

who for many years filled the position of Inspector of Schools 

in the British Colony of Hongkong Simce they were penned, the 

Far East has monopolised international interest The sun of Japan 

has arisen to shed a new light on the political affairs of Eastern 

Asia, and when it burst upon the world in 1895, and lit up the tortuous 

path of Western diplomacy, ıt revealed to the skilled student of 
international politics the dangeis that lay ahead. 

Japan came into the arena at one bound, a full-fledged World- 
Power She at once began to assert herself as a commercial com 
petitor and a political factor The mmediate effect was to concentrat 
the attention of the West on the new champion of Oriental ind 
pendence, and on all sides was heard the cry that the West 
threatened by “The Yellow Perl” It was no new cry even then Y 
it 1s less than a quarter of a century since publicists began to f 
the results of a too hasty adoption of Western civilisation, 
especially of its military methods, by the Eastern races The M 
Tséng’s essay on “The Awakening of Cha,” albeit tha 
awakening has been long deferred, and 1s still far off, did muc 
arouse the attention of Europe - To Monsieur Simon in France a 
Mr C H Pearson in England, however, belong the credit of raising 
the first widespread feeling of real alarm Lord Wolseley foresaw 
a world overwhelmed by the trained hordes of the East—a new 
Mongol invasion to reproduce the horrors of the past, ‘and after the 
successes of Japan in 1895, when there were premonitions of a Chino- 
Japanese alliance against all comers, the Emperor Wilham had his 
bad dream, which found expression m the symbolical picture of 
grouped Western nations confronting the advancing cloud of the 
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amalgamated yellow races To him, the Boxer ou break was the 
realisation of that dream. The dam had broken. ” he flood-gates 
were open to anarchy and the extermination of the wł te races The 
fears that this mad outburst created in the Teutouc mind were 
evidenced by the ruthless campaign carned on by ne late Field- 
Marshal Count von Waldersee in North China, a campaign that 
brought down the condemnation of all Europeans acqu anted with the 
East, and was so severely criticised by Dr G. E Morrison, the 
Times correspondent at Peking, that Count von Walde see threatened 
to deport him from China. 

Public opinion develops in spasms Evidence ıs ac: amulating that 
a fresh wave of apprehensive feeling is spreading wer the white 
races Because Japan has opposed a successful re:stance to the 
glacier-like advance of Russia, the cry of a “ye ow penl” is 
resuscitated First heard in France, ıt was echoed in Germany, and 
then ın the United States. 

It is evident that there ıs a tendency to magnity Jap m’s success I 
do not agree with the popularly-accepted idea that _apan, once for 
all, has vanquished Russia I go further, and mai tam that had 
ıt not been for the internal condition of the country, anı - the mcapacity 
of her officers, Russia should have been successful on .znd, even after 
the loss of her Pacific Sea Fleet through lack of prerision and the 
absence of a commander hke Admiral Makaroff at t-e outbreak of 
hostilities But Japan has, at least, exposed Russias vulnerability 
and present weakness in Asia She may not have de troyed entirely 
Russia’s power for aggression, but she has taugtt Russia, and, 
mcidentally, other Powers, that Japan, secure in hır msularity as 
Great Britain ıs m hezs, is as 1mportant a factor in th > determination 
f the political affairs of the Orient as her ally is 11 the Occident 
d the United States on the American Continent ‘She has upset 
reconceived notions of Russia’s imponderability, powir and potency 
e has emphasised the impressions of 1895, when the West first 
alised her growth into a World Power 
hree months ago, a Pansian journal sought to sk cw that Japan 
become a menace to the peace of the world. This journal 
ished, with much circumstance, a reputed plan o campaign for 
Me invasion of Indo-China, and not only the Fren 4 Colomies in 
Asia, but the southern Chinese Provinces of Fokikr, Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi, Hongkong, the Philippine Islands, Siac and Nether- 
lands India It 15 dificult to believe that the state men of Japan 
ever contemplated seriously such a comprehensive sche œ of conquest, 
the more so when we know that Japan had an impeding struggle 
with Russia over Korea and Manchuria, Japans n tural field for 
emigration and commercial development Such a sche re would have 
alienated the sympathies of the whole civilised world, st for Japan 
the only strong ally she possesses, and brought into co unction fleets 
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and armies powerful enough to crush her incipient power and cripple 
her for an indefimite number of years Beyond controlling the influx 
of Japanese into the Hawanan Islands and the United States, the 
Government of that country has given Japan no reason for jealousy 
On the contrary, the United States share with Great Britain in the 
new birth of Japan, and, on that account, the unstinted goodwill of 
the Japanese people Great Britain, though somewhat weak in her 
action at a critical juncture in 1895, 1s Japan’s only avowed ally, and 
Holland, whose missionaries and traders were among the first to 
visit the shores of Formosa and Japan, and introduce to the Japanese 
the blessings of Chnistian civilisation, has never done anything of a 
pohtical nature to arouse Japanese ill-will or to stimulate hostile 
activity 

Coming from the general to the particular, we may presume that 
Japan has recognised, since 1895, the probability of the war with 
Russa It was a contingency well considered in Japan long before 
the China-Japan war of 1894 Subsequent events rendered it 
inevitable France, as Russia’s ally, was expected to come to Russia’s 
assistance, that was why the Treaty of Defensive Alliance was 
entered into with Great Britain and welcomed by the people of 
Japan, who knew that Britain’s command of the sea safeguarded our 
counterpart in the Pacific and left her unfettered to conduct the 
land campaign against her formidable and ponderous rival for pre- 
dominance in Korea and Manchuria. Predicating French hostility, 
therefore, what more natural than that Baron Kodama—one of the 
ablest and most experienced of Japanese statesmen—should be asked 
to prepare for contingencies, that he should be asked to draw up a 
plan of campaign against Indo-China? We do not suggest for 
moment that Japan contemplates aggression in Tonkin or Assam, bu 
she 1s doubtless prepared for any eventuality, and should France no 
attempt any overt act of hostility she must reckon with Japanes 
retaliation when the favourable opportunity arrives 

It may be fruitless to consider Japan’s chances of success ın 
conflict with France, but not altogether uminteresting There ; 
those who, blinded by Japan’s present successes in the field, 
prepared to attribute to her the power to conquer any single Po 
having Far Eastern interests This is foolish Japan’s success 
due primarily to her command of the sea Had it not been for 
overweening self-confidence, the Russian Government would have 
had a stronger naval force in Far Eastern waters before pushing 
their aggressive policy to the pomt of straining Japanese patience 
But they were in a dilemma, not knowing what the attitude of the 
European Powers would be in the event of war with Japan. Had 
they known that the Powers were to remain neutral, they could have 
opposed an overwhelming force to Togo’s squadrons, and can anyone 
doubt that, in such a case, the hastory of the past year would have 
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been different? France is a first-rate naval Power, which Russia 
is not, and, without senously impenlling her positior in European 
waters, she could detach for service in the Far East — fleet strong 
enough to defeat Japar.’s ships and secure the mastery f the Eastern 
Seas Japan might accomplish a surprise victory, arc land troops 
in Tonkin, but ıt is obvious that she could not reinfc ece or succour 
those troops as soon as France had been able to res cre the naval 
balance This argument ıs said to have been used by Jaron Kodama 
“The Japanese are not undisputed masters of the (-hina Seas as 
“they are of their owr waters,” he ıs credited with w ting in 1902 
“They do not possess the necessary ships to convey In army 2,000 
“miles from Japan, to protect and to revictual ıt Th two or three 
“French warships stationed in the Gulf of Tonkin ne d scarcely be 
“feared, but after their destruction a French squadro: will come to 
“Avenge them, then a second, then a third, and then what will be 
“the fate of the Japanese army, even though it 3e victorious, 
“if the sea is at the mercy of the enemy? It will be sid that Japan 
“must double or treble her naval programme, which! some already 
“find excessive. Japan ıs obliged to accept this alter_ative- either 
“she will be lke Great Britain, a naval Power dminating the 
“Eastern Seas, or else a military Power content to | 2ssess a fleet 
“of secondary importance She cannot be both, and at >resent she 1s 
“neither the one nor the other She must, therefore, as! herself which 
“of her enemies trouble her the most by their expansi-n, and whose 
“naval force will trouble her the least” And Baron K~dama arrived 
at the conclusion that “the most immediately harassing and the most 
“vulnerable enemy ıs in the north”—meaning Ri.sia He 1s 
eported. to have pointed out the danger, by appearing: 2 Indo-China, 
f alienating Great Britan, and of arousing the suspicio of Germany, 
ie United States and Holland, “whose Colomial pr ssessions are, 
fter all, no more legitimate than those of France ° When the 
ssian fleet was disposed of and the Russian armie, destroyed, it 
uld be time enough to turn their eyes elsewhere , ar cl he proceeds 
elaborate his scheme for achieving mihtary success .a Indo-China, 
ild the time arrive for the aiming of a blow in that Lrection 
is only fair to point out, however, that Baron Ko lama does not 
Your an attempt to secure Indo-China, which 1s alre, cy well popu- 
lated, and not adapted to Japanese mmugration and set lement That 
is the position as regards France So far as France = concerned, I 
have no hesitation in saying that so long as she refra rs from mter- 
ference in the present quarrel between Japan and Rus A, or abstains 
from agam depriving Japan of the rewards of victory, sne need have 
no fear of Japanese aggression in Indo-China 
What ıs the case as regards the Philippine Islands? In the course 
of a recent interview, Mr. Hull, the chairman of ‘re House of 
Representatives Committee on Military Affairs, 18 re] iorted to have 
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made the following remarks anent Japanese ambitions ın the 


Pacific .— 


I foresee trouble for the United Statesin Japan’s victory. It makes 
them feel that they can whip any country, and they want the Philip- 
pines At Washington the situation 1s regarded as menacing ‘There 
would be no land fighting in a Philippines campaign The United 
States needs a navy equal to that of England, but we spen& on it 
less than half as much as England We ought to fortify Hawai so 
that no Japanese warship could coal there against our will. Japan 
would prefer to buy the Philippine Islands, and may try to do so with 
the Russian indemnity money, and if we refuse to sell we can expect 
trouble very shortly afterwards. 


“They want the Philippines Japan would prefer to buy the 
“Philippme Islands” I believe Mr Hull ıs mght Immediately after 
the China-Japanese war, the Japanese people seemed to be possessed of 
a reckless desire for Colonial expansion How far this was supported 
in the higher circles I do not know, but several of the Chauvinist 
journals in Vokio and Osaka reflected the popular feeling, and' I have 
no doubt that had it not been for the sobriety of the statesmen in 
Tokio, we might have seen a coalition of all the World Powers to 
suppress a race of fire-eaters The Bashee Channel, dividing Formosa 
from the Philippines, 1s quite narrow The proximity of the Island 
of Luzon invited attention, and what more natural than a continuation 
of a policy of expansion till ıt embraced not only the thousand and 
one islands of the Philippines, but the vast Continent of Australia? 
Hongkong, Borneo and the Dutch Colonies all came under considera- 
tion, and ever since she acquired Formosa and the Pescadores Japan 
has looked more than once with longing eyes upon the opposit 
littoral of the Formosa Channel Then the United States appeare 
m a new character ın the Pacific, and force of circumstances compelle 
her, m spite of herself, to purchase the Philippine Islands from Spas 
who ın all probability would never have been able to reconquer th 
from the natives had the American troops been withdrawn Ik 
that the Japanese still seek in the Philippine Islands a field for tk 
surplus labour, and the day when the United States troops are rec 
and an attempt ıs made to set up a purely native government for t] 
vexed. but fertile islands will see the inauguration of an attempt . 
Japan to possess herself of them What the ultımate result would 
be ıt ıs difficult to foretell The natives of the northern islands are 
not unlike the Japanese, physically and intellectually, though naturally 
differing environment has developed different characteristics 
Whether the Japanese who advocated the acquisition of the Philp- 
pine Islands had considered the effects such an expansion of terntory 
would have upon their vulnerability and powers of resistance to 
foreign attack, I do not stop to enquire For better or worse, the 
United States are destined to petan the islands as a portion of 
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American domimon This belief settles in my min. the future of 
the Philippines, and consequently I foresee no hkelihe d of a collision 
between Japan and the United States on this sccre There can 
be no further buying or selling of the Philippine Islan 3 and the races 
that inhabit them 
So far, therefore, as the human eye can see, there 1s Ì -tle probability 
of corfflict between Japan on the one hand, and Frarze, the United 
States, Great Britain and Holland on the other | 
But what of Germany? Germany stands in a t tally different 
relation to Japan Not only does she share with Fra ce and Russia 
the odium of interference between Japan and China in 1895, but, like 
Russia, she committed a direct act of spohation in Norta China, which 
was tantamount to an act of hostility towards Japan I ussia’s seizure 
of Port Arthur and Germany’s acquisition of Kiaocha1 were part of 
a concerted scheme We do not know what turn of i:plomacy led 
to Japan’s transference of Wei-hai-We1 to Great Brita:12 A shrewd 
inference may be drawn from subsequent events, cilminating in 
the Treaty of Alhance between the two Powers, but even in 1897 
it was obviously advantageous to Japan to assist in giv ng her future 
ally a Zocus standz ın the Gulf of Pechihli, as an offset to the Russo- 
German attempt to assert their preponderance at the Chinese Court, 
and to dominate the approaches to the gate of Peking 
In Baron von Richthofen, Secretary of State for Fcreign Affairs, 
| Germany has a statesman who knows more of the n. tive races of 
Eastern Asia than any other European in the higher »olitics—with 
perhaps the solitary exception of the present Viceroy c` India His 
residence ın China gave him the opportunity of learning, at first hand, 
the richness of North China, and the advantages geographical pro- 
inquity conferred in bringing pressure to bear upon the so-called 
overnment of China, which owes its retention of powe more to the 
ihty of the Chinese people than to any inherent cz acity of the 
ing classes. When Russia so astutely established he -self in Port 
hur, ıt seemed: that the psychological moment had ar ved for the 
-predicted partition of China, that there was to be a scramble for 
ession, so the Emperor of Germany sanctioned the lease of 
ochau under conditions that bore a close resemblaice to those 
oder which Russia installed herself at Port Arthur speedily the 
cloven hoof was revealed by the imitation of a simiar policy of 
acquiring political influence by the construction of a rai way mto the 
hinterland. | 
All this happened after the Japanese had been driven dack to their 
islands According to this policy, the Continent was tot for them 
France had obtained mining and railway concessions in Western 
China, Great Britain was soon to “rectify” the frontier cf her Colony 
of Hongkong Germany had secured a naval base in tl = China Sea 
and commenced at once a railway with which to ta> the richer 
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agricultural and mineral areas lymg beyond the Province of Shan- 
tung, and Russia scarcely made an effort to conceal her design of 
acquiring not only the whole of the rch territory to the North and 
East of the metropolitan Province of Chihh but the Korean Peninsula 
with its wealth of magmificent natural harbours as well It was a 
pretty plot, but far too transparent Is it any wonder that Japan, 
which had fought China for the independence of Korea, should feel 
aggrieved? Is it any wonder that her people should feel resentment 
towards the Powers that had coalesced to coerce her off the Continent? 
, It would have been a miracle in human nature had a high-spirited 
nation consented humbly to accept the humiliating situation 

The German people are not fools In this instance, however, desire 
overruled discretion. Their action was taken on the assumption that 
Russia was so strong that Japan would never attempt to retaliate. 
Now that Japan has not only retaliated but given an unexpected 
revelation of strength and staying power, the Germans realise the 
perilous outcome of their hasty action and the danger of their isolated 
position in Shantung. 

What they think on the subject 1s avowed openly At a meeting 
of the German Asiatic Society in Berlin, on the 11th March, a lecture 
was given by Herr von Krabner, a director of the Shantung Mining 
and Industrial Syndicate, and in the course of his lecture he declared 
that the Japanisation of China 1s inevitable He sought to complicate 
the issue by stating that this process involved the suppression of 
European enterprise and trade, and that the Japanese intended to 
dethrone the reigning dynasty and set up Yuan-shi-ka1 as Emperor 
With these two statements I will dealin their proper place The chief 
points to notice are that Herr von Krabner stated that Germany 
would have to defend Kiaochau against Japanese aggression, an 
Dr Vosberg, President of the Society, accused the Japanese d 
circulating anti-German proclamations in China, that Japan h 
already drawn up a plan for a Chinese navy, and that Germany mı 
construct a navy strong enough to enforce respect for her fl 
the Far East In these declarations hes a confession of unnght 
presence in Shantung, and the necessity to defend a politi 
indefensible position by force of arms Of quite a different tone 
the speech of General Von Gayl, of the German headquarters stai 
who was Civil Governor of Peking during the occupation of the 
Allies. He expressed his admuation of the gallantry and bnlhant 
leadership of the Japanese army If he were a native of China, he 
said, he would be proud to have the army and navy controlled by 
men lke Oyama and Togo After the events of the past year, ıt 
was inevitable that the Japanese should predominate in China As 
for Russia, unless she speedily made peace she would be excluded, 
the General said, from political treaties for years to come 

Two days later, the subject ef the help that has been rendered 
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openly to the Russian fleet by German shipping compa: ‘ies was raised 
in the Reichstag by Herr von Volkmar Count von ‘uelow was at 
great pains to prove the strict observance of neutralit} by Germany 
His closing remarks are well worth quoting, as they rey eal the strong 
desire that now exists in German official circles to curt the good 
graces of Japan and to placate her people — 


Both the Governments concerned know precisely where they are 
with us The Japanese Government knows that ıt «=n count in the 
same way as the Russian Government on our strict a) 1 loyal neutral- 
ity. This is shown ina recent telegram from the G rman Minister 
at Tokio, according to which the Japanese Governme t never placed 
any credence in the anti-German reports circulated. It knows that 
intrigues were carried on against us The Japane 2 Minister for 
Foreign Affairs attaches the greatest value to the goc < relations with 
Germany, and the Japanese Government will respect accomplished 
facts and acquired rights in Eastern Asia both in reg, -d to ourselves 
and other Powers On the other hand, the Russi, 1 Government 
knows that we shall not profit by its present diffici ities to create 
embarrassments for Russia. ‘These relations we shal continue most 
carefully to cultivate without allowing ourselves to ts brought into 
antagonism with Russia, for which there is no ground 


In spite of this declaration, 1t 1s matter of frequent comment in 
Berlin that the Imperal Chancellor and the German Conservative 
Party are favourable to Russia, and antagonistic to Japa~, and several 
of the Conservative organs advocate a pronounced Rw sophil policy. 
As an example of this advocacy, I quote the follow ag fiom the 
“Hamburger Nachnchten” .— 


It would be a severe blow to all Europe and to the vhole civilised 
world if the Japanese should be finally successful in ais war. The 
consequence of a complete Japanese victory would be serious for the 
entire white race Not only the German Governi-ent, but also 
Geman manufacturers and merchants regard the grcrth of Japan’s 
power in the Far East with increasing alarm. It is hq zed in German 
industrial and commercial circles that the Russian C cvernment will 
at last find a General who 1s a match for the Japanes > and who will 
drive them off the continent of Asia before ıt 1s too la e 


I have no desire to prejudice the issue for or against Germany In 
this article I have endeavoured to enquire into the presi nt position of 
the pnncipal Powers with political interests ın Eastern Asia, and to 
set forth impartially the probable course of events in tk = near future, 
as they appear to me from my knowledge of the Far Ea ~, and after a 
careful consideration of observed facts. One is forced :o the belief 
that while Japan was prepared at the outset for the c)-operation of 
France with Russia and had made her plans according y, she has no 
intention of conducting an aggressive campaign agau st France in 
Indo-China. Neither has she any intention of entering) 1ato a contest 
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with the United States for the control of the Philippine Islands, but 
since the Americans themselves are divided upon the wisdom and 
utility of retaining these islands, Japan would doubtless be prepared 
to entertain a proposal for admitting them into the Japanese Empire, 
as much to prevent their acquisition by a European Power as from any 
desire to have a further outlet for colonisation and commercial enter- 
pnse The relations between Great Britain and Japan are too 
friendly, and the trend of their policy in the Far East too nearly 
identical, to arouse the slightest suspicion of a rupture or even any 
opposition to a renewal of the existing Treaty of Alhance, and as for 
Siam and the Netherland Indies the suggestion of Japanese aggres- 
sion there is too fanciful to warrant serious confutation If there is 
any element of danger in the immediate future, it hes in the attitude 
of Germany towards Japan and China. 

There 1s a wider aspect of this subject arising out of Russo-German 
aggrandisement in Eastern Asia) On all sides the question 1s being 
asked “Is not the dominion of the white races imperiled’ by a coalition 
“of the yellow races?” Well, the womb of the future 1s big with 
possibilities No one can predict with certainty what the future will 
bring forth There are signs of a rapprochement between Japan and 
China, which give rise to the hope that China will at last awake from 
her slumber and learn the lesson that the civilisation of the West has 
toteach her As yet the foreign diplomats at the Peking Court have 
not been very successful in persuading China to adopt Western 
methods Working at the other end of the social scale, the Christian 
missionaries have had little effect upon the masses of the people What- 
ever reforms have taken place in the national hfe of China are the 
result of national necessity Commerce has done more to break dowr 
the walls of Chinese conservatism than Christianity or diplomac 
Contact with the West is stirring up dissatisfaction amongst t 
people of China with their rulers, but the lack of homogeneity a 
the inbred spirit of untruthfulness and distrust prevent a whole 
uprising against an effete dynasty and the misrule of the mand 
Those of us who have seen aboitive attempts at revolution in C 
despair of the emancipation of the people by their own effort. 
have no Heaven-sent leader, absolutely blameless of personal ambiti 
to bind them together In Chinese politics, as elsewhere, the power 
of money must tell in the end That the Chinese Government may 
meet their foreign obligations, the Powers will not countenance revolu- 
tionary outbreak, and will always go to the Government’s assistance 
Reform in China, therefore, must come from the top, not from the 
bottom Necessity ıs the spur that will goad China to further 
movement along the path of reform 

Latterly, she has shown a tendency to study the assimilation of 
Western ideas in Japan and to seek Japanese assistance It 1s this 
tendency that 1s arousing Gernfan jealousy In the Chinese naval 
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and military departments many Germans are employrd, and as they 
have considerable success ın inducing the Chinese to pl we their orders 
with German firms, they naturally object to the displacsment of those 
German officials by Japanese If the Chinese Gover ment realised 
the duplicity of some of the Germans ın their service, tl ey would issue 
an edict for wholesale dismissal 

It isenot astonishing that the Germans should fear Le ascendency 
of the Japanese in Chinese affairs They realise the in ecurity of their 
own footing in Shantung, and they know that shou z the Chinese 
Government develop sufficient backbone their scheme « f usurpation ın 
Shantung ıs doomed. Even their security of tenure in :1e ledsed port 
of Kiaochau will be jeopardised That ıs why Herr on Krabner, a 
director of the Shantung Mining and Industrial Synd sate—which 1s 
exploiting Shantung for the benefit of German cazLal—seeks to 
import into the “yellow peril” agitation the idea that th > Japanese are 
scheming for the overthrow of the reigning dynasty in ` hina, and are 
seeking to set up as Emperor Yuan-shi-ka, “having,’ according to 
one of the speakers at Berlin, “brought him complete 7 under their 
“influence” The Germans havea double object in ve They wish 
to discredit Yuan-shi-kai in the eyes of his own Gov =nment, and 
they wish to play upon the susceptibilities of the v hite races by 

| creating a panic about a “yellow peril” 

Had Chang-chih-tung, one of the tuo Viceroys who Ęlped to stem 
the Boxer outbreak, been a younger man, with his outs..nding ability 
and pronounced ideas of “China for the Chinese,” f= might have 
become the first man ın the conduct of Chinese affairs Chang-chih- 
tung apart, Yuan-shi-kai is “the strong man” in China et the present 
moment He occupies the position, held so long by the late Li-Hung- 
chang, of Viceroy of Chihlh and High Commuss.oner cf Tiade and 
ommerce He ıs patriotic, and reputed to be abcve bnbery—a 
que distinction for a Chinese official He holds pro; -ressive views. 
a patriot, he ıs opposed to foreign intrusion and fegn spheres 
nfluence He has not shown himself susceptible to -he blandish- 
ts of the German invaders or complacent to their pus -fulness He 
istinctly an obstacle to German terntonal acquisiti; mess, and, as 
h, ın their opinion, must be discredited and remov c from office 
oubtless, Yuan-shi-ka1 would make a better ruler the = the present 
prisoner of Peking—the nominal Emperor, whose pov er 1s usurped 
by the notorious Empress Dowager But Yuan-shi-k = 1s no more 
hkely to aspire to the Imperial toga than was Li-Hung-( hang in 1880, 
when “Chinese” Gordon, the martyr of Khartoum, e.ideavoured to 
persuade him to supplant the Manchus But even if tl e story of the 
intrigue 1s true, assuming even that Yuan-shi-kai or any ther China- 
man were to become the ruler of China, the position c` the Chinese 
vis-a-vis the white races would not be materially cianged. Any 
change would be for the better With the object of fi iding markets 
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~- for their manufactures, the Western nations have been striving to break 
down Chinese exclusiveness, and the efforts of the foreign Powers 
_in China at the present day are not prompted by altruism Mussion- 

aries are trying, to convert the Chinese to Christianity, and opimion 1s 
divided as to their success But the main reason for seeking to 
“reform” China 1s the utilitarran one of obtaining a market for the 
surplus production of the West and to find fresh openings for foreign 
capital 

The wisdom of this course may be doubted, but it cannot be 
checked artificially. It ıs ın accordance with the laws of nature that 
China will come under the influence of modern civilisation, and one day 
she will undoubtedly be a great manufacturing and commercial nation 

In his “Problems of the Far East,” Lord Curzon says “The yellow 
“belt in the Far East may conceivably snatch from the white the bulk 
“of the spoils of commerce and the best of the wages of toil, but that 
“it will ever seriously clutch at the keys of empire, or challenge the 
“racial dominion of the West, I am quite unable to believe” It would 
be hazardous ta attempt a prophecy as to the relative places in the 
scheme of nature of the races of the future, but, taking a practical 
view of the present and allowing for the probable trend of progress 
and the moral development of the future, I agree with Lord Curzon, 
a trained observer of national life as well as a well-versed student of 
history, that the period ıs not within sight when we might dread the 
overwhelming of the white races by the yellow, the attempt to gain 
racial dominion at the point of the sword 

In no military sense 1s the aggression of the East to be feared. 
Nevertheless, incalculable changes are impending ın Eastern Asia, and 
it is one of the most remarkable sights of the age for the philosophe 
that the Japanese, ın spite of their want of deep religious conviction 
aie destined to succeed where, hitherto, the powerful influence 
Christianity has failed to move the vast mass of Onentalism 

The Japanese have emancipated themselves They are bet 
fitted than any of the Occidental nations to guide China along 
path of reform. They will succeed where the West has failed, bec. 
they know the peculiar bent of the Oriental mind If not kins 
they have at least much ın common Ther ancient literature 
identical, their primitive arts and industnes had a common origin; 
their methods of thought and their outlook, until comparatively recent 
times, were similar What she owes to China, Japan will return an 
hundredfold, tested and refined, and improved by the acceptance from 
the civilisation of the West of all that may be engrafted with advantage 
on to the requirements of the East Not through the lowér classes will 
Japan seek to aid China to work out her own regeneration Her 
influence will be directed upon the Z:teratz and official classes, the 
Court, the Viceroys and Governors, the mandarins of all hues of 
“buttons” and degrees, as wel] as the mercantile and industrial 
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classes, bringing about a replica of the reformation 11 Japan herself 
She will teach the Chinese self-1espect and patriotism and with these 
there may come the desire to purge her territory of fo aign intruders 

But beyond this there need be no fear of aggre sion for many 
generations to come—if at all Japan and China will Lave the fullest 
scope for the outlet of their energy in developin: the potential 
resourtes of Eastern Asia, in educating ther peo-les ın modern 
industues, and in lifting them to a higher moral and physical plane 
than they have occupied for many centunes rel tively to the 
remainder of the world. Japan has a grand mission bel>re her What 
Great Britain was to Europe ın the early portion of -he nineteenth 
century Japan promises to be in Asia in the tweni eth She has 
been born ın her time hike all the great nations that 1ave wnt their 
names large ın the records of the past She is the e1 ergising force, 
moral and practical, which 1s to awaken China out of th= lethargy that 
has held her spellbound for ages Japan will bring the Eastern races 
into line with the Western, and it hes with the nations vf the West to 
help and direct, instead of seeking to retard, her efforts o consummate 
her great task 

Germany, not Japan, 1s the menace of the East 


THO H RED. 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


LIVELIER and more mobile face than that of Hans Christian 
Andersen one would go far to seek All the receptivity and 
sensiz-veness of his nature were revealed ın its unrest, in the raising and 
droov-ng of the nervous eyelids , but productive energy was revealed 
in it £30, revealed in the hundred little grimaces of those changeable 
features, ın the gleam of humour that would flit over the ugly visage 
and beautify it, and in the voice with its ever varying but always 
expliat imtonations, grave or gay He talked a great deal, but he 
preferred telling tales to talking, and he preferred reading aloud 
what he had written to telling tales 
Aajersen was from the first (and until his death) the poor, 
longsuffering, and ever and anon humiliated lad who had only 
been able to make his way with the help of people’s good will, and who, 
all through his youth and early manhood, was obliged to rely or 
benefactors and patrons and to toil on painfully under protection. H 
whole behaviour bore the impress of ıt, even after he had beco 
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Foz a great man he did become A man never In the min 
this child of the people there was not a single germ of manliness 
He zained by degrees a consciousness of his own worth, won ıt mor 
particularly through praise from outside, but never manly strength or 
courage His mind was entirely without offensive weapons. It never 
occurred to him for one second of his hfe that he might for once, 
in z good cause, attack the mighty He had too long been poor 
and unfortunate himself, needing affection, kindness, arid, above all, 
reccenition. If he did take up arms, it was to defend himself, and 
alwz¥s in poetic form, so that there was a button on the foul 

He was gentle and tender-hearted, prone to melancholy and full 
of humour, easy to banter, easy to win, a man of feeling inasmuch as 
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he was kind and compassionate, a matter of fact mia masmuch as 
he was extremely cautious One could go on ascribing good qualities 
to him long enough, but there was only one fundamer al trait in his 
character from the very first, one underlying endeavot1, one untiring 
all-consuming, all-absorbing ambition, which never fall :red nor failed 
for one moment of his long hfe, and which was the roi = of nearly all 
that long life’s joys and sorrows To become famous, |> be honoured 
and considered, féted and paid homage to! It rang in his ears night 
and day, spurring him on through the many, many year dumng which 
he was at first unknown and later on dubiously criticned, and stood 
there a figue jeered at by many, and only supported >y a tottering 
reputation Tobe famous, to be honoured and consider d, to be féted 
and paid homage to! That was the delightful sound ti at rang in his 
ears as old age approached, although he trembled befor- every breath 
of wind that might rend a leaf from his laurel tree 

He retained the same susceptibility to what was suid or written 
about him even after his triumph Welhaven* used to r2late how one 
day he sat down to a little table in a Copenhagen café wich Andersen , 
all at once he saw his face assume an unhappy, troubl d expression, 
and by following the direction of his eyes discovered taat ıt was on 
account of a paltry newspaper in which some scribbler 1ad permitted 
himself an impertinent allusion to Andersen’s person:l1 appearance. 
“How,” broke out Welhaven, “can you, with your worlwide reputa- 


“tion, mind what such a fellow, in such a papel, says abut you?” “I 
“do mind about it a little, all the same,” said Andersen, with tears in 
his eyes 


His ambition was of a peculiar kind. He did not desire power, 
under any form whatever There was nothing he wishrd to achieve, 
yot even the triumph of a special artistic style or school. He wanted 
o be praised, that was all, appreciated, or as he himself put it, 

‘cognised He writes with amazing and ungrammatic | frankness 

Ynly in being admired by all can my soul find happiness, the most 

umportant person who does not do so has power to nake me feel 

*spondent” He was cheered by the approbation of th- most foolish 

son, he was vexed at the teasing or derision of the :nost ignorant 
. malicious, and he would bow to the ground to the wretchedest 
quill-driver if he knew or fancied that the latter could get a notice 
printed ın a paper From his ambition proceeded his cautiousness, 
his fear of making enemies through a bold remark W—rkewise his 
love of the great, his eagerness to be received at Cor-ts, his bliss 
over the courtesies shown him by royal personages All his added to 
the fame which was the treasure he was heapmg up And n the end he 
could not help regarding this fame as a national jewel One day as 
I was walking past Thorwaldsen’s Museum, in Copenh zen, and he 
came towards me, nearer the Canal, he shot across the st =et, with the 
* Welhaven, the Norwegian poet, b 1807, d. 1873, 
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exclamation: “Have you heard about my recognition m Portugal?” 
He informed me im a violent hurry that one had translated something 
of his, and another wntten something or other about him there, and 
was gone Out of the heart the mouth spoke To those who loved him 
and understood him, this self-centredness did not particularly matter, 
just because it showed itself so naively and frankly They knew well 
that others who had neither Andersen’s good heart nor his *genius 
were no less self-centred, oniy they knew better how to conceal it But 
abroad, amongst foreigners, this way of his did: not show to advantage 
Even when people thought highly of his abilities, they made fun of 
him personally Once, while Andersen was still alive, I heard 
Philaréte Chasles talking in this strain, and interposed extenuatingly - 
“He is only a child, you know” “A child?” exclaimed Chasles, 
“Why, he 1s not even weaned” 

Fanny Lewald one evening related an anecdote of how in her 
younger davs she was once sitting at a table among a large circle of 
Germans ın a restaurant in Rome daily frequented by her countrymen 
(presumably, Lepre’s Hostelry, where Scandinavians and Germans 
used to congregate at that time), when Andersen came in, having 
just arrived He had barely said good day, and made acquaintance, 
before he drew a book out of his pocket and offered to read “The 
“Ugly Duckling” aloud in German Her compatriots, who were in 
the mood for talking, but not for being read aloud to, asked Andersen 
if he would not prefer to see the Forum, or the Coliseum, or St 
Peter's first, the answer they received, however, was that what he 
would prefer of all things would be to read “The Ugly Duckling” 
aloud This amusing revelation does not quite tally with the account 
Andersen, ın his “Life’s Story,” gives of his first day in Rome, but is 
nevertheless not invalidated by it either, and Fanny Lewald was 
veracity itself 

It was part of Andersen’s simplicity that he himself had 
suspicion how unfavourable an impression. his everlasting craving 
praise and his eagerness to get into good society and Court Cifc 
made on men who lived for anidea, and ın any case on men of ster 
mould and with an aim outside themselves A remarkable corrobo 
tion of this occurs in that part of his “Life’s Story” in which he 
describes his meeting ın the London streets with the 1evolutionary 
poet, Freiligrath, who had been driven from his native land, and speaks 
of his visits to him Andersen never learnt that Freihgrath, in 
reference to this meeting, wrote of him and branded him with a force 
and passion similar to that deployed by Dante ın his picture of the 
damned in Hell (The poem is in Freiligrath’s Colleéted Poetical 
Works, Vol III, Page 235) Though pamted with contempt, this 
portrait’ 1s one of the most brilliant and truthful of Andersen that 
has ever been done Huis gait, his expression, his manner of talking, 
his description of the honours pad him and of.his fruitless attempts 
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to get received at Buckingham Palace, are all made .. target of. As, 
however, Andersens account of the relations. betweem himself and 
Freihgrath gives us an impression of the compl žest and most 
scrupulous trustworthiness, and as he could not possib v have,gone out 
to visit Freiligrath in the country twice without = pressing and 
repeated invitation, the German poet cannot be acqi-tted of a very 
ugly duplicity towards the Dane, besides which, An -ersen’s account 
shows plainly that it was not by any means fear of knawing a revolu- 
tionary that for a moment prevented him from recogni ıng Freihgrath 
in the London streets, but the simple fact that the laizer had shaved 
off his thick black beard, and that his hair had grown prey 


IT 


That the amiable and gentle Andersen developed 1:0 such a one- 
sided man, that the need and craving for recognition : nd distinction, 
for petting and admiration, outstripped all the other impulses and 
leanings of his nature, was owing ın a great measure to his position in 
Denmark during the greater part of hishfe In avery E 1lky book, first 
published ın 1882 by a man who knew him well, objec ton was raised 
to an expression I had made use of somewhere to the effect that 
Andersen, when “Only a Fiddler” came out (1838), was still “the 
“hunted deer” of Danish literature The objection wes based partly 
upon the contention, which was certainly true, that And ‘rsen regarded 
every criticism of his works as an attack upon himself pe sonally, partly 
on the argument that others had been treated quite a hardly as he 
(which the author gave examples of), and ıt was finally supported by 
the reprinting of certain not unfair reviews The book moreover very 
justly pointed out that Andersen involuntarily associited with the 
pleasure he felt over every mark of respect shown him ndignation at 

he remembrance of the time when the appreciation he hought due to 
1m had not been his portion But correct as all this 1s ıt ın no way 
bverts my assertion Indeed, if we are speaking of the Danes as 
community, and not of Danish literature alone, we might maintain 
at an unjust and unreasonable treatment of Andersen went on 
tor a score of years later 

It 1s true that his fairy tales had made their mark, hough people 
always praised the earlier stories at the expense of th= later, which 
cannot have been pleasant to Andersen But asa man 2e was simply 
a butt for pleasantnes His tall and somewhat ungain y person was 
greeted with a smile, his vanıty was proverbial anc the true or 
fictitious staries told about ıt were without end: Only tardily, when 
people learnt that the g-eat foreign reputation, which t ey had made 
fun of with Heiberg for long enough in “A: Soul after Death,’* was 
a powerful reality, did they suddenly veer round, and he who had 


* A comedy by Heiberg, published in 1847. 
, 
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been the object of universal satire becańe all at once sacred and 
unassailable, until the love of mockery broke out once more after his 
death 

‘From my earliest youth I knew prominent and important men 
among the olde: generation in Denmark Not one of them thought 
much of Andersen If his name was mentioned, ıt was to excite 
merriment by adducing examples of his ignorance and superficiality, 
especially linguistic Distortions of Italian names ın the first edition 
of “The Improvisatore,” assumed errors ın his style and even ın his 
spelling, and drolleries of deportment were repeated ad infinitum 
There ıs nothing ın the least incredible ın the incident he relates 
somewhere—viz, that a well-dressed gentleman said to another as 
he passed, intentionally loud enough for him to hear, “There goes 
“our foreign ourang-outang” Most people would not heed a thing 
like that, much less waste a thought upon it, but to Andersen ıt was 
lke a stab to the heart 

His love of travelliing—really extraordinary at that time, when 
people travelled by maıl coach—which took him to countries and 
places no Danish poet before him had visited, and which 1s a forcible 
witness to his love of acquiring knowledge and to his need and 
power of assimilating new impressions, which indeed in its essence 
was the outcome of his cosmopolitan soul, was almost invanably 
regarded as an idiosyncrasy, as an indication of restlessness and 
lack of perception of the beauties of his native country He 
relates that when he came back from Greece, an old Copenhagen lady 
addressed to him the words “Tell us, Mr Andersen, on all your long 
“journeys abroad, have you ever seen anything as lovely as our httle 
“Denmark?” “Yes indeed I have!” he replied “I have seen 
“many things a great deal more beautiful” “Fie!” exclaımed she, 
“you are not patnotic” It ıs significant that the man who tells thi 
wrote the well-known poem with the refrain, “I think it 1s fairest 1 
“ Denmark ” ae 

There is indubitably very much in Andersen’s writings that mig 
have been the subject of intelligent criticism, and who knows wheth 
he would have been so impervious to the latter as 1s generally believe 
could one have convinced him that the critics in question not only 
were well inclined towards him, but understood him? How grateful 
he was for all instruction is evidenced among other things by his 
attitude towards H C Oersted,* who yet, as an esthetic critic, was 
enslaved by the narrowest of principles But true it ıs that most of 
the criticism he heard was nothing but the outcome of the trivial 
pettiness that he humorously calls “the wisdom of stupidity” He 
has given examples of ıt, and one can sympathise with him when he 
wiites “There 1s something so miserable, so nerveless, about such 
“criticism that one cannot be wounded, but even the most peaceable 
















* The Danish scientist, 1778-1873, who discovered electro-magnetism, 
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“of men feels a desire to beat the draggletailed dogs vhen they come 
“into his room and he down in the best seats” 

It is of no use to deny the besetting sin of the D. nes petty love 
of persecution Andersen was able to relate with sz-sfaction in his 
autobiography that one day in Rome when he mentioned to 
Thorwaldsen a lampoon that had beer sent to hin in Pans, the 
Tatter” set his teeth and said’ ın sudden passion “Yes, yes, I 
“know what they are like at home! It would have been the same 
“with me if I had stayed there Perhaps I should not =ven have been 
“allowed to use a model Thank God that I have nc need of them! 
“If one has, they know how to torture and’ torment cie!” 

Andersen himself ın his writings 1s too timid and cau us to express 
himself so strongly, but in his letters, and especially a those which 
he begs the addressee to burn on the spot, he speaks Jut, and in the 
bitterness of his heart tells Ins troubles Thus in april, 1843, he 
writes from Paris to a lady frend- “I hate whoeve hates me! I 
“curse whoever curses me! From Denmark there al vays come the 
“cold breezes that petrify me there! They spit on m= they trample 
“mein the mud! Iam of a poetical nature such as God 2as not vouch- 
“safed to many of them, but such as I will pray Him in 2y dying hour 
“never to give to these people! Yes, and even if Ian to be judged 
“after my death as I am here ın this life, I say The D: nes know how 
“to be malicious, cold and satanic! They are a natior well-suited to 
“the wet, gray-green islands whence Tycho Brahe was banished, 
“where Eleonora Ulfeld* pined in prison, where Ambr »s1us Stub had 
“to play the jester to the country squires, and where m ay others will 
“be ill-treated yet, until the name of the race has becoiie a saga.” 

This bitterness over real or imaginary want of apj recitation was 
balanced, as by its opposite pole, by the burning :zratitude for 
prosperity, and especially for marks of distinction, tiat was the 
oundation of Andersen’s religiousness Just as he ccasidered dis- 
satisfaction a thing to be repressed and driven back, 11e ingenuous 
utpourings of which should be burnt, so he considered gratitude a 
uty and an article of faith, the manifestations of wh ch should be 
repeated again and again and impressed upon tle world) In 
prosperity and honour, in the fame he had so long des red! and com- 
paratively early attained, he traced a Providence, and not an 
indefinite and universal but a special Providence, that aad watched 
over him constantly, guided his footsteps, led him tc kind-hearted 
people, benefactors, helpers and patrons, had allowed h m to be born 
in humble circumstances that his greatness might apj ear the more 
dazzling against the dark background of poverty and _»sandonment, 
in short had granted him redress and appreciation and at last 
crowned him with glory As the first lines of his autob cgraphy have 


* Eleonora Uileld, daughter of Christian IV, married toa nobl of the name of 
Ulfeld, traitor to the king She was kept in prison for twent: -three years by 
Christian V , her brother F 
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it: “The Story of my Life will tell the world what it tells me: There 
“is a loving God who makes all things work together for the best.” 
And as there cannot be a God unless we receive everything from 

Him, and owe everything to Him, all the honours that were ultimately 
showered upon him made Andersen not haughty, but humble It 
was 1n all sincerity and simplicity that when he was greeted: by those 
around him with admiration and homage, he so frequently said and 
wrote that ıt was too much, far too much He was incapable of the 
conception that ıt befits a man, and even a poet, for his life to consist 
in something other than the praise or blame of men He never under- 
stood that the admiration, like the opposition, of others, not only leaves 
unmoved in his inmost heart the man who works for a cause or an 
idea, but likewise him who has learnt, once and for all, his powers and 
their limitations There is an excellent little verse by Paul Heyse 
which puts this well — 

Wer sich an Andre halt, 

Dem wankt die Welt, 

Wer auf sich selber ruht, 

Steht gut 


And as expressions of affection and gratitude to a fatherly Providence 
spread themselves over his whole hfe’s work, while the melancholy 
that was his real vein died away in an intentional and conscious, if 
somewhat flat harmony, so was it, too, on a smaller scale with 
Andersen’s discontent with Denmark Partly from a feeling of duty, 
partly from caution, ıt was kept down, and ın his prose as ın his verse, 
he never tires of singing the praises of his native country Few 
have sung to Denmark more sweetly in verse and extolled her in prose 
ın so gorgeous a style and with so lyric a swing as Hans Christian 
Andersen He was proud of being Danish, and, perhaps also a httl 
wee bit proud of having himself, in no small degree, added t 
Denmark’s lustre, and carried her flag into the most distant ports - 

This pride became him, just because he was so entirely devo 
of arrogance It certainly never showed itself in his conversati 
but lay at the very bottom of his soul, covered over by the wish 


please and win the affection of every single person he encountere 
on his path 














IT 

This craving to meet with Se and, if possible, affectionate 
admiration, had, among others, the one good result that no one could 
be simpler ın his behaviour or more cordial in his manner than 
Andersen Ample opportunity though he had of associating with the 
highest in the land, he was much more than polite, kind and simple, 
towards the humblest man or woman And where he thought he 
detected, or had reasons for assuming, the respect and admiration due 
to his works, he overflowed with friendliness 
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The author of the present lines can himself bear witr ess to this from 
personal experience In the letters from him to me v ach have been 
published—for that matter, I never received the las of them—the 
famous man, 64 years old, always addressed me, young beginner as 
Iwas Dear Friend! 

In the latter half of the sixties I became personally . cquainted with 
Andexsen, and occasionally met him in society As a ule he showed 
himself amiable towards all, even his vehemence ın argument was 
amiable, and it was only when his most sensitive cl ord was struck 
that there was a jarrıng note Shortly after “The Pr zenders ” came 
out, there was much lively discussion at table, ın a circ 2 where every- 
thing new and important was followed with keen int ‘rest, about the 
piece and the then unknown Ibsen Even the beautift and well-bred 
woman who was Andersen’s partner was thoughtless «rough to take 
part in the conversation, and went so fai as to ask him c uestions about 
the Norwegian poet His reply came in the shape of this impatient 
outburst “Did you ever happen to hear, Madame, of a Danish poet 
“of the name of H C Andersen?” 

Scribe and his school were at that time still in the a zendant at the 
Royal Theatre ın Copenhagen, and one day when I hri expressed a 
very strong opmion, in some place where Andersen lik wise happened 
to be present, as to the nullity of the poetic value >f a piece by 
Scribe and a collaborator, very much admired just then, 1 was attacked 
on every side I am still grateful to Andersen for th warmth with 
which he espoused my cause, and (with a certain supe! orty) asserted 
that “all sensible people” agreed with what I had sax On another 
occasion, when the same thing occurred with regard to a piece by 
Goldschmidt, I certainly was indebted to him for do-ghty support, 
but could not quite divest myself of the suspicion hat Andersen 
would have been pained if in his presence anyone hi d ventured to 
hink a drama by a contemporary Danish poet too goot 

But he was most winning when he paid me a visit, as ʻe occasionally 
id, in the ndiculously small room, very high up, which I then 
Fahabited He would come in, sit down on the n-row, leather- 
covered stool that was all I could offer hım, glance .skance at the 
window, however carefully ıt might be closed, move, in sis dread of a 
draught, a little away from it, and take a manuscript otf of his breast 
pocket But before he began to read, he prepared his stener, with a 
few introductory words, for what was coming He ha- already read 
this story to two or three people, not exactly the leas: important ın 
Denmaik, and they had been perfectly charmed with Gade had 
said that Andersen had never done anything better i: his hfe, and 
Professor Rasmus Nielsen had said Splendid! splend all the time. 
A youthful listener could see from this at once that ti2re could not 
possibly be anything else for him to do than to brusk away a tear 
and silently press Andersen’s hand But how he r2ad! It must 
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not be supposed that he took less trouble in the httle attic, in which 
with his large body and his large movements he had scarcely room to 
stir, than when he was reading aloud ın some palatial hall, He did 
his very best, and was willing to discuss many points of detail, 
provided one was pleased and grateful for the whole 

One visit of Andersens remams especially bnght ın my 
remembrance, chiefly on account of the words he spoke as he léft In 
a letter about that time (1869) I had reproached him with always, 
in his writings, treating good and bad criticism alike, the critic in his 
eyes being invariably an envious and cold-hearted man who posed as 
knowing better I added that I too had suffered under inimical criticism 
without for that reason underestimating unbiassed remarks, and, for 
one thing, had written “Moreover, I shall yet have to digest more 
“opposition than you have ever met with, or could meet with” During 
the visit Andersen paid me shortly afterwards, which was a long one, 
as he asked me my opinion of nearly every one of his more important 
writings, poems and tales, as well as novels, he never said a word about 
the letters we had exchanged He remarked, in the most touchingly 
modest manner, “I don’t suppose that you think much of my poems I 
“know myself that I am, m reality, not alync poet But do you not 
“think there are some of them that are good?” And he mentioned a 
few He hkewise urged that I had overlooked the linguistic superiority 
of certain of the tales, in which he was quite nght Only 
when he rose to go did he refer to the words in my letter, and without 
any preparation or transition, and in the most cordial manner said: 
“Now I wish you well, and if you should meet with a heavy sea, set 
“your back against it!” 

Brightest and pleasantest, however, ıs my recollection of him as 
I often saw him during the summer of 1872, n my mother’s drawing- 
room, in a httle villa along the Strand Ve; He came, not to rea 
aloud, but for an hour’s distraction, and never did I hear him relate’ 
own experiences as he did there f 

I will not deny that on one such occasion he made rather a painf, 
Impression He was, after all, no man of steel, and it was his natu 
to strike the note that he fancied appropriate to the place in whic 
he happened tobe The Danish clergy were declaiming and ranting 
against me just then with greater vehemence than at any time since 
What must Andersen do but serve up to my mother in a bouquet as 
soon as he came ın all the unpleasantnesses he had ever had to put up 
with from clergymen and theologians! Anyone could tell that ke 
would express himself in quite a different spirit ın other circles So 
I felt myself obliged to take the part of those he was attacking and 
cite instances of clergymen having been honourable and kind-hearted 
This was evidently a relef to Andersen He saw that he did not need 
to pay for his admission, and thereafter talked more blithely and 
unrestrainedly 
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Among the many amusing things he treated us > was a httle 
anecdote which, curiously enough, since ıt was so very characteristic of 
him, he omitted from his Autobiography He mentia! s, in his “Life's 
“Story,” that during the autumn of 1844 he was a d ty guest of the 
Danish Royal family at Fohr, and was on terms o intimacy both 
with them and with the family of the Duke of Aug -stenborg He 
told us the following incident about his stay there |] had been one 
of the mortifications of his younger days that the Dear of the Diocese, 
who, in his day, had confirmed him and had treated mm badly, had 
put the affront upon him of placing him, as a poor bi y, down ın the 
bottom of the church, among the curate’s poor cand dates, although 
he properly belonged up above, among the Dean’s ow- He chanced 
to hear that this man now held a post ın the Island «` Fohr “So I 
“asked the king,” said Andersen, “if I might for once -ave one of the 
“royal carriages, with coachman and footman ın red | -ery, the same 
“as the royal family themselves used, placed at my di posal to pay a 
“vst The King smiled and said, ‘With pleasure, o I drove out 
“im the royal carriage, with panached horses, and zoachman and 
“Footman, to pay a visit to my old diocesan Dean, the arnage waited 
“outside while I was in the house That was my reve ge” It seems 
to me that we have Andersen’s whole self, his roman: -c bent, his old 
humihations, and his vehement, half childish greed of zonour, in this 
little story 


IV 


If we take the expression “intellectual life ” in the na: -ower meaning 
of the words, Hans Christian Andersen’s influence on he intellectual 
life of Denmark and the world at large would seem to ave been nil 

If we compare him with the other gieat authors ar 1 poets of his 
day, the influence of Oehlenschlager and Grundtvig, K 2rkegaard and 
eiberg, 1s immense and ın very large circles almost overwhelming, 
while no man has ever called himself a disciple of Ar iersen, or felt 
us inner life determined by his views If, despite this he is the only 
yne of them all whose name has the echo of a world-wi = renown, 1t 1S 
owing, not to the depth or compass of his intellect, b c to the force 
and peculiarity of his artistic power, by virtue of which he has 
influenced us from our cradles 

In the work ın which he achieved his success, his f: ry tales, he 1s 
univeisally intelligible as no other Dane 1s, simple, chi dhke, original, 
human This was the first qualification needed for ns writings to 
make the tour of the globe But the second and vit: one was his 
always innécent and at first unconscious, but by degree . conscious and 
lofty art .By its means he succeeded 12 creating that r: rest of things : 
an immortal book 

One of the distinctive marks of genus ıs, nearly alw zvs, an intense 
productive impulse, and with geniuses, one ıs as avle forced to 
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marvel, not only at the excellence of the best they have produced, but 
also at the amount they have brought forth All the great producers 
who have not been hampered by sickness, or whose activity has not 
been cut short by a premature death, have left an immensity of 
work behind them But ıt imports nothing to posterity that a man 
has written much, even if it can all be dubbed good It ıs a practical 
impossibility to pass with such a load through the needle’s eye that 
leads to the realms of immortality There 1s not room in the heavenly 
lumber rooms for the whole lifework of a modern author What does 
matter ıs that he should write one everlasting thing, be ıt ever so short, 
a thing that can never be forgotten, because the form of ıt 1s so 
exceedingly close and firm that no one can assail ıt Ewald will hold 
his own through the ages with “King Christian stood by the lofty 
“Mast,” the Danish national anthem, and Wessel with “Love without 
“Stockings”” The same ıs true of the masterpieces of the world’s 
literature, “Don Quixote,” or “Robinson Crusoe,” or “Manon Lescaut,” 
the authors of which have written shoals of other books that are only 
known ın the poet’s native country, and scarcely there Just such 
another unique and unforgettable book ıs the collection of the best 
of Andersen’s fairy tales 

It 1s singular how fortuitously Andersen chanced upon the artistic’ 
form that was the only one he could adapt to his genius, and how it 
was outside recognition, though neither sudden nor ungrudging, 
which taught him that through it he had come into his kingdom 

In Copenhagen he used to move a good deal ın circles where there 
were children , he made friends with them, and told them stories which 
he partly invented and partly retold in a different form In any case 
what was most certainly his own about them was his manner of 
telling, the exuberant life and daring childishness of ıt, his wild and 
mad caprices, his many grimaces, antics and gestures, which fascinate 
the children, interested them and occasionally even made them s¢réa 
with delight c 

As the poets of old time sang before they wrote, so Andersen to 
his fairy tales, and formed, ın the telling, their graphic, crooning, livin 
dancing, jumping style, before he made any attempt, by writing the 
down, to conjure up in his prose the same intonations, smiles, frowns, 
musical outbursts, speaking movements of the hand, and charactenstic 
antics, thus creating an entirely new variety of Danish narrative style, 
which J P Jacobsen inherited after him and gave a wider development 
to, and from which Bjornstjerne Byornson has also learnt 

He made his début in print as a writer of fairy tales with one small 
volume It sold, but mei with no discriminating notice Still, 
Andersen persevered in the course he had entered upon, and during 















* “Love without Stockings,” a play by Wessel (1742—1785), an extravagant and 
exceedingly clever parody ot the French classical manner then ın vogue, gave the 
death blow to the ridiculous imitation of that particular style, and an impulse to 
Danish national production ° 
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the years 1835—-1842 the collection of fairy tales welled to two 
volumes The criticisms met with at the time by his fi st fairy tales— 
now ın the memory of every grown-up person, and on t ze lips of every 
child—are simply appalling In “Dannora” for 1835 his reviewer 
informs Andersen that the man who wishes to provid = children with 
something to read ought “at any rate ulteriorly” to hay 2a higher aim 
in view than simply that of entertaining them “It is | at natural that 
“you will never be able in this way to impart to the: useful know- 
“ledge of Nature or of man, only, at best, some rul of hfe, even 
“then it 1s a query whether the advantage that may e gained will 
“not be more than counterbalanced by the mischiei one may do 
“through filing up the imagination with fantastic ideas” “The 
“Tinder-box ” ıs censured’ because ıt undermines the ¢ 1ld’s sense of 
decency to read about a princess bemg carried off in h r sleep on the 
back of a dog to a soldier who kisses her, “Little (laus and Big 
“Claus,” because a child’s sense of modesty is not ex. tly enhanced 
by reading of a peasant woman who, when her husband 1s away, takes 
her meals alone with the parish-clerk, etc , “The Pracess and the 
“Peas” ıs described as not only an indelicate, but an indi fensible story, 
inasmuch as a child may imbibe from ıt the false mp ession that so 
great a lady must necessarily be frightfully tender-skinn :d 
In another of the periodicals of the day, “Literatur ıdenden,” the 
notice ın which ıs just as disgustingly self-1mportant and would-be 
profound, the author of ıt compares Andersen’s fairy tz ‘es with those 
of the elder Molbech, of whom no one nowadays hs ever heard, 
and gives Molbech the precedence “Andersen’s metho 1s an attempt 
“to encroach upon the livelier and less orderly dici on of verbal 
“narrative Molbech’s diction, on the other hand, is 2 the highest 
“degree calm and simple, and we cannot do other han give the 
‘palm to the latter, not because Andersen 1s unsuccessful in his 
endeavour, but because we consider ıt can only be ve y imperfectly 
eased . Itis from no empty convenience that 7e are not to 
_ut our words together ın print in the same slip-shod 1 -anner as may 
very well pass ın conversation” And Molbech is ex dlled because 
he teaches children also to turn their attention to the moral lessons 
that ought to be found under the guise of fairy tales 
What a triumph for Andersen’s old critical persecutor nd admonitor 
as to style (Molbech), that in the opimion of the review -rs of the day 
he even beat him as a writer of fairy tales 
The very few pages with laconic notices concerning me genesis of 
the fairy tales which Andersen wrote down in 1862, give very valuable 
hints as to the manner ın which the stories of the authc rs own inven- 
tion took shape in his imagination Thus it ıs of in erest to learn 
that “The Old House” was built up round the central fact that, on 
going away from Oldenborg, the poet Mosen’s little on had given 
Andersen one of his tin soldiers so that he should not b = so frightfully 
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lonely Edvard Collin’s big book informs us that the origin of “The 
“Jumpers” was that one day a little gir] showed Andersen a skip-jack 
and asked lim whether he thought ıt could jump as high as a 
flea. “The Jumpers” was finished the same day The account of 
how Collin quite innocently came to be the model of the chief 
character in “The Shadow ” 1s .Jikewise instructive 

That. seeds which to others seemed merely thistledown coultl prove 
the germ of masterpieces like the above-mentioned stories, shows how 
fruitful was the soil on which they fell 


V 


~ If we glance through the two volumes contamıng Andersen’s 
selecied fairy tales, the first thing that stnkes us ıs how Danish 
they are Danish, not only ın their gentleness and roguishness, the 
innocence of their pleasantry, the arabesques of their humour, the 
suppleness of their transitions, but ın the entire individual tone of the 
language What must they be lke translated? Half the wit and fun 
in them must be lost 

The tales selected are for the most part those in which Andersen’s 
wit, which is so shrewd and artful, asserts itself it the expense of his 
occasionally somewhat painful sensitiveness / ad yet even m these 
tales one ıs frequently struck by fancies that ar. purely poetic, purely 
visionary in their genius Take “The Nightingale” Note the place 
where the mghtingale, outside the window, contends with Death for 
the life of the sick Emperor Furst, as a reward for her singing, she 
asks the Emperor’s magnificent golden sword, his costly standard, 
and even his crown, and each one Death gives her for a song then 
says the story “And the nightingale went on singing, and she sang 
“of the quiet churchyard where the white roses grow, where the elde 
“tree breathes forth its fragrance, and the fresh grass1s watered by tI 
“tears of the mourners, then Death began to long for his garden, a 
“floated, hke a cold, white mist, out through the window” The 
exquisite lines would prove at once to the reader unacquainted wi 
Andersen—if such there be—what a true poet he was 

Nevertheless, the supreme work of art among Andersen’s farry tales 
is and remains the “Ugly Duckling,” the httle story, only a few’ 
pages long, which he wrote when nearly forty years old, and in which 
everything that can justly be called his “Life’s Story” is explained in 
transfigured, imperishable form, and has not gained by being spread 
out into the thick and heavy book which bears this name. This one 
fairy tale is the essence of what was uppermost in Andersens mind, 
and ıs an almost umimpeachable witness to the strength and delicacy 
of his powers 

One single short sentence strikes with distinctness the fundamental 
harmony “It was lovely out yn the country!” The introduction 
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gives Andersen’s typical Danish landscape, with the hay stacked ın the 
green meadows, and at once he introduces the stork, his own bird, 
the bird that, as a man, he so much resembled, the v andering bird, 
the children’s bird It walks about on its long, red lej 3 and chatters 
Egyptian. Then we have painted in a few words Anı ersen’s typical 
country building the old mansion with the deep moat: and from its 
walls down to the water the burdock leaves, which wer: so large that 
a child could stand upright under one of them Here cao her eggs sits 
the duck who develops into the ugly duckling’s goc d-natured but 
impossible stepmother. 

Then comes the gratification of the proud mother, ` hile they are 
hatching, and the capital conversation with the old dı zk who comes 
“to pay a visit” (I remember that the first time I re-d the “Ugly 
“Duckling” I had to get the word “visit ” explained tc me, also that 
l asked the meaning of the expression “Now that I ha = been sitting 
“so long, I mght as well sit over mid-summer as well.) Then, like 
the scenes of a play, follow the ugly duckling’s firs experiences, 
from the moment when, large and hideous, ıt emerges -om the shell, 
its first introduction to the world of the poultry-yard,. world which 
has all the essential characteristics of the great world outside the 
fight for the eel’s head and the distinction of the red ag round the 
leg, next, the treatment ıt meets with from the duck’s bı -s “he 1s too 
“big and too different, he must be pecked.” - 

Andersen requires no more than a dozen lines to d pict how the 
hatred that the ugly duckling mspires gradually de lops into a 
perfect persecution from every quarter, until the bird rias away 

It ıs outside the poultry-yard, and another era of its lf - commences 

It meets with the rakish wild geese, sees a hunt and s alarmed at 
the nearness of the ferocious hounds, learns to know death and 
orror, and escapes from the carnage in a howling st) rm of wind 
very single one of the animals who have hitherto appe. red has been 
awn with the confident hand of a master Andersen :2ems to have 
udied ducks and geese as eminent Japanese artis s study the 
rds they pant He now introduces his duckling in o the world 
Of men and women, inasmuch as the cottage with the he. and the cat 
is owned by an old woman who puts in a word or twe occasionally 
Still here too it ıs the animals who are the ruling pow2r And our 
amusement grows, the more it strikes us, as we read, zhat the hen 
and the cat, without saying a word that can be called unnatural, or 
mentioning a thing that ıs outside their ken, are in thir two selves 
the Danish poultry-yard over again Both the hen and he cat appeal 
too to the old woman, and “There is no one wiser tha she in the 
“world.” They ask the duckling whether it supposes zhat she has 
ever felt anything of ıts longing to fly out over the wate . to get water 
over its head, or dive? “You do not understand’ ice,” said the 
duckling “Well, 1f we don’t understand you, who 1s :kely to?” 
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At this point Andersen evidently had some difficulty in proceeding, 
for ıt was only after six months that he wrote the conclusion. 

The duckhng runs away again, flies about and dives, but 1s looked 
down upon by all the other animals because of its ugliness In the 
short, but picturesque descnption of the Spring that follows, Andersen 
weaves 1n the incident of the duckling seeing a flock of swans for the 
first time. The gleammg white birds, with their graceful. necks, 
spread out their long wings and fly to the south At the sight, the 
duckling utters a loud, strange cry that ıt does not itself understand 

He describes in a few powerful strokes the coming of the Winter, 
and the duckling’s suffermgs as the water freezes Absolutely 
brilliant 1s the little sketch of the bird’s alarm, and the confusion ıt 
causes, in the peasant home to which the man bnings it after having 
broken up the ice around ıt Here Andersen makes a pause in 
the story, a necessary pause, for logic seems to demand the death of 
the cgly duckling dunng the winter cold, unless it finds some place of 
shelter, and on the other hand a description of its passing the winter 
cared for, and under cover, would be irrelevant to the idea of the 
narrative, and would render the conclusion much less effective 

So it is all at once lovely Spmng agam the duckling tries his 
wings, they spread in white foam and bear him, and he arrives 
mn the large garden where, down the moat, the three swans swim 
towards him To achieve the utmost effect Andersen makes the ugly 
duckhng beheve that the regal birds are going to slay him, for daring, 
in his ughness, to approach them. And by making him bow his head 
towards the water, he makes the result twofold The duckling 
discovers that he 1s no longer awkward and hideous, but a swan 
himself, and at the same time has the triumphant experience of seeing 
the old swans bow before him Then, after the silent homage of his 
equals, comes the roisy admiration of human children, and he 1 
stuffed, as a pet bird, with bread and cakes, a point to which, ın 
longer article many years ago, I ventured to take exception. But tk 
final mawkish petting and fondling was an essential item in Anderse 
programme of a happy life, and of his hopes forthe same And t 
little blot at the end does not offend more than a painter's signatur 
in the corner of his picture 

“The Ugly Duckling ” 1s certainly one of those pearls of the world’s 
literature that will never depreciate in value, because in it is the 
quintessence of all its author’s being, even of the ambition which was 
the fundamental trat of his character, of the melancholy that 
determined his temperament, of the martyrdom which, in his own 
eyes, his poetic career became, even of the triumph which, in the 
humility of his heart, he saw in recognition and admiration, but above 
all of his g-ft of observation, his playful wit, the frohcsome, tnumphant 
humour with which he revenged himself on sluggish stupidity and 
malice, for ther want of due appreciation and understanding—those 
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qualities which, between them, go to make up his emus This 
genius it was that constituted his real happiness, n>. the trumph 
which (lke the Odense festival in his honour) coulc be spoilt for 
him by toothache 

When ın the introduction to “The Goloshes of Fortu 2,” he exhibits 
Happiness and Sorrow to his readers as two fairies, sitt ag together in 
the ante-room, he remarks, with roguish acuteness, that ıt was not exactly 
Happiness herself who sat there, but one of her m: Hs-of-honour’s 
waiting maids He means that mortals do not learn te know Happi- 
ness more closely than that Of Sorrow, on the other he td, he remarks 
with no less acuteness, that she always goes on her srands in her 
own high person There is no doubt that he had kno.m real sorrow, 
and had found his best happiness ın his own heart, ın h = hght vagrant 
fancy, his cosy, homelixe genius. 

For cosy it ıs, seldom magnificent, and never te apestuous It 
strikes one, on re-reading, how Dutch, in the painter = sense of the 
word, these fairy tales really are; despite all their ; intasticalness, 
preferring to keep to matters of every day knowled; =, the simple 
and the small, pets and furniture and flowers and tors It 1s only 
from this starting-point that they move out into the wo ds where the 
fir-trees grow, and the dell ıs ringing, out to the Great 1 elt where the 
wind 1s whistling and singing of Valdemar Daa, out to he sea where 
the mermaid swims and over which the wild swans fly >ack into the 
past when King Hans, or the Bishop of Borglum govern dj, and far out 
into the future where the Muse of the new century 1s bo 2 

Andersen always had his two long legs firmly plan 2d in Copen- 
hagen, even though his head soared nght up into the oud castle of 
Fata Morgana. 

The present generation are not so much at home ir this castle as 
he generation for whom Andersen told his stones I is with them 
s it was with Princess Elisa on her flight through th: sky There 
es before her, half floating ın the air, a mountain lam! with shining 
sses of ice on its lulls, and stretching along the ciddle of it a 
stle a mule long, with one giddy colonnade over anotl =r She asks 
the wild swans, her brothers, if this is the country she 3 bemg taken 
to, and learns that it 1s only Fata Morgana’s changing c stle of clouds 
She watches 1t, and the mountains, woods, and castle ollapse The 
palace changes to churches, the churches to a fleet sailır e beneath her, 
and the peal of the organ is only the sobbing of the sea. At last 
there 1s only the sea mist left, sweeping over the water 

Nowadays young people no longer see either palace or churches 
Andersen’s king worship and the form of his religiousn ‘ss do not any 
longer make any impression, and where he gives his fi rcy free play, 
even the Fata Morgana he builds ın the clouds ıs not 1 dd enough to 
make our hearts beat faster, nor 1s it inhabited by such. fairy or spurit 
world as could seduce our imagination. Fata Morgana, to ».1sa Southern 
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creation formed of the fantasy of the Romance races But Andersen 
has not a drop of Romance blood im his veins, he ıs only a spectator 
of the dream buildings and dream figures of the South He ıs a 
builder on Northern soil alone. He ıs a Northman and a Dane, not 
grand, but tender, witty, whimsical and roguish, realistic to the 
smallest detail, even ın the dream world of his fay tales 

More accurately, he 1s the poor Danish boy who became a peet and 
a genius I mean to say that the people, as they were in Denmark at 
the begining of the 19th century, are persomfed in him, and that he 
inhertted all that this people had produced or remodelled for a 
thousand years ın legends or fairy tales, merry or terrifying fictions or 
history, absorbed ıt into his brain, adapted ıt to the needs of his 
personality, and soon began to invent in the same spirit 

Finally Andersen ıs not merely the personification of the popular 
mind and the popular wit, but by reason of the peculiarly elementary 
quality of his genius was the man of all other Danish men who found 
it easiest to penetrate into the minds of children, and by virtue of hus 
imagination see things wholly and innocently from the children’s 
point of view Thus he became the great, popular storyteller whom 
children love But as what he produced in this way was from the 
very nature of the thing pure symbolism, he was at the same time, and 
still ıs to-day, a story-writer for grown-up people and pre-eminently 
for them 

GEORGE BRANDES 


HAS THE CLOCK STOPPED IN BIBLE 
CRITICISM? 


A REPLY 


-+ 


T 1s ın one respect a pleasure to meet Dr Reich; leis an enter- 
tainmg writer and avoids personalities He has now reheved 

his mind by a second defence (as he considers it) of tie Bible, and 
closes his article with a vision which, apart from criticism, 1s truly 
delightful, and might well seduce some servants of a st ict philology 
from their allegiance—“that glorious Chain of Personalities from Moses 
“to Cæsar, who by establishing cephalic States made it j:ossible,” etc 
(p 515) I can well belheve that his first article wrh its much- 
promising title"—now repeated, has warmed the heart of he members 
of the Bible League,t who have been upset by hearing thet in London 
and elsewhere “Higher Criticism is rallying in a spirit of ı pposition to 
“the Truth” For my own part, I have no subtlety, but a love of fair- 
d a desire to lumt the range of controversy TFat is why I 
y first reply a “Remonstrance” I hopedthat Dr eich might 
see that he was mistaken, and I remonstrated + 1th him for 
ed his eagerness to sit in judgment before he h d mastered 






















eich given a fair consideration to my statemen? I think 
My positions are wholly untouched Whethr “higher 
lism ” be mnterpreted in the old sense of the phrase, v hich makes 
rc predommantly a criticism of documents on their hterary side, or in 
the new sense which, through the efforts of a few men, 1s now 
struggling into existence, the assertion of Dr Reich that t te methods 
and conclusions of “higher criticism” are futile, and its professors 
“bankrupt,” has been proved, as I hold, ın my first r ply to be 
unfounded I contend, moreover, that I have shown D Reich to 
be the victim of serious musapprehensions, and to have ta<en up the 
subject of his first article with a most unfortunate levity H complains 
that I have “pilloned” hım But from his own pen we Lave 1t that 

* The Bankruptcy of Higher Cretecesm 

+ B2ble League Ona terly, No 18, April, 1805 
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he cannot afford the luxury of modesty (p 501), and he has yet to 
prove that, in the field of Biblical study, he ıs not only “paradoxical,” 
but sound 

Dr Reich also complains*that I have called him “vague,” and says 
that he has “given over thirty years of close study and observation to 
“the topics of history” (p 500) That, however, 1s precisely what, ın 
my first reply, I had inferred from his writing £, that he was widely 
read, and that he ranged over such large spaces of history that the 
foundations of his theones in such a subject as Bible-study would 
naturally be insecure And having only a superficial knowledge of 
‘Biblical criticism, he would easily fall into vagueness, since even the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung and the Theologescher J ahresberwcht 
(p 501) will not convey to an outsider an accurate notion of the 
methods and grounds, the varying shades and xuances of Biblical 
criticism as it is actually practised Accordingly an expert sees at 
once that Dr Reich ıs only an effective assailant from a literary or 
thetcrical pomt of view His shots reach no one in particular 

There is nothing to be surprised at in this Biblical criticism 1s 
making great strides, both ın the field of the Old Testament and ın 
that of the New You cannot learn what these are by dilettantism, 
and, so far as I can see, Dr Reich has not had time to do more than » 
work out a few crude ideas of his own He thinks Winckler and 
Delitzsch representative “higher critics,” and attacks them accord- 
ingly But no trained Biblical scholar would recognise Delitzsch as 
in any degree a “higher critic,” and I am afraid that the mayonty would 
regard somewhat unfavourably even the claims of Hugo Winckler 
For my own part, I stand for inclusiveness, and regret that in the Old 
Testament department many of my colleagues should be so 
towards Winckler, and in the New Testament department s 
towards Schmiede] Wellhausen and Winckler, Kautzsch ang 
_and Zimmern, Sanday and Schmiedel—to mention only a fe 
ingly antithetic workers—all, as I think, deserve to be had 
Each can communicate somethmg to the other, each 1s, 1 
sense, a “higher critic” And if Dr Reich would put N 
“political” views mto a connected and uncontroversial for 
support his brillant ideas by adequate learning, he would be cordi 
received, and be recognised as an involuntary helper in the cause of 
the new Biblical criticism 

Dr Reich seems not displeased at the qualified recognition which I 
have myself already given of the interest of his theories * His criticism 
(p 503) of my imcidental defence of Winckler (with whom, however, 
I have by no means identified myself) from the charge of having 
neglected “geo-political” considerations is, from his point of view, 
well-founded, but not from mine As I understand the word “geo- 
“political”—so ingeniously coined by our author, all historians of 
Israel have dealt to some extent with such considerations Why the 
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Jews had such great success in rehgion, while the 7abylomans and 
Egyptians—in spite of all the germs of higher thi 1zs—failed, is a 
question not wholly unconnected, from an earthly pc at of view, with 
their geographical position and political circumsterces Nor has 
Professor Wanckler omitted, in’ his Geschichte Is. cels and in his 
Abraham als Babylonzer, to pomt out some of the consequences of 
that pésition and of those circumstances It is true thzt he would not 
agree with Dr Reich that “the Hebrew State showed: all times (from 
“about 1250 to 700 BC ) the unmistakable symptoms of 1 State actuated 
“and energised by a central, personal and all-pervadiny Force, whether 
“a nomothetes, a Judge, a King, ora Prophet” (p 5 >) 

But all this “geo-political ” theorising of Dr Reic is a digression 
It does not affect the question whether the conclusion of the “higher 
“criticism,” 1n its older and also in its newer form, ae futile Does 
he know what these conclusions are? Only most s1perficially and 
inaccurately, so far at least as these articles go Hi w strange that 
he should at this time of day suppose the Pentateuch t be represented 
as a mere cento! Have Messrs Carpente: and Ba tersby,* not to 
mention less agreeable exponents of the facts of iterary history, 
written in vain? The subject of personality, too, ıs as much overdone 
» by Dr Reich as that of “geo-politics” One can do r uch good work 
|l m“ higher criticism” without having a sense of the h storical ımport- 
ance of great personalities I do not of course say hat any of my 
own colleagues are thus deficient How should we b: so, devoted as 
we are to our various spiritual homes in the Christian Church? Stull, 
ve thought ıt only fair to defend eminent Biblical s holars, whether 
hmen ın any sense or not, and of whatever s hool, from the 
o rashly brought against them by Dr Reich What he Says 
sonalities ın the Bible approaches the absurd - As I tried to 
r (p 363), one may attach the highest histo: -cal importance 
ties (or Personalities), but only when they h. ve been proved 
d an historical existence If the philolog zal evidence is 
to prove this, no psychological consideratio s can be of the 
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. am glad to hear no more ın Dr Reich’s second arti le of the myths 
and legends of the E African people called the Ma a1, regarded as 
supplying a lever for upsetting the “higher cnt« sm” Captain 
Merker having assumed the main results of that crit zsm, and more 
than one critic having already advanced the theory that the early 
stories of Genesis have, at any rate in part, an Arabia 2 connection, 1t 


* See lhe Hewateuch . edited with Int) oduction, etc, by J Es Gn Carpenter,M A 
Lond, and G Harford-Battersby, MA Oxon In two volume. ol ı Intro- 
duction and Tabular Appendices Longmans, Green & Co » 1900 Chapter 1 
especially would have given precision and accuracy to Dr Reich’ statements The 
labours of the critic are compared to those of the geologist, and ț -rallels from other 
literatures are adduced to show that the case of the analytic criti -sm of the ancient 
literature of Israel ıs by no means without striking parallels 

t I borrow the word from Dr Reich (p 51s) 
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is preposterőus to say that Captain Merker’s discoveries have dealt a 
deadly blow to “higher criticism” And how far are those 
“ discoveries ” to be trusted? I do not find those myths ın Mr Hollis’s 
new and authoritative work on the Masai (published by the Clarendon 
Press, 1905), and Sir C Elhot, in the introduction, seems to be uncon- 
vinced by Captain Merker’s'arguments To me, this German officer ~ 
seems to have taken great pains to be critical, and not to rely too much 
on his own yudgment But further investigation, as Sir C Elhot says, 
is certainly to be desired Meantime, what extraordinary levity has 
been shown by Dr Reich! 

The chief points on which I still differ from my respected opponent 
are three in number — 

1. As to the meaning, methods, and conclusions of the “higher 
“criticism,” and the necessary traning for a Biblical scholar 

2 As to the place which is due to psychological considerations in 
determmuing such a problem as the historical existence of the Moses 
of tradition * 

3 As to the historical inferences to be drawn from the border- 
position of the land of Israel 

I am afraid that at present no approximation on Dr Reich's part 
to my views or to those of any competent critic on these points 1s to 
be expected But I do hope that in his future writings on the Bıble | 
he mzy avoid entering into a controversy with scholars who believe 
ın the value of training, and who, though differmg on many points 
among themselves, yet agree in the value which they set on the great 
achievements of theif predecessors The continuity of critical progr 
is not to be disproved by the arguments (so full of misconcey 
brought forward by Dr Reich Perhaps I may point out ın co; 
how much the case for the historical character of Jesus Chris 
to have gamed by the recent studies of His personality, bz 
critical study of the traditions, due for the most part to Germ 
Dr Reich, so far as I can see, has not found this out, ev 
help of the Theologzscher Jahresbericht, else he would hav 
credit to the “higher critics” 
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* On the general question, perhaps I may refer-—not as agreeing with ıt 1n all the 
difficult questions involved, to Dr H. Bennetts article, ‘‘ Moses,” ın Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible itis learned, cautious, and moderate 
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N the last number of this REVIEW a paper was pub ished entitled 
“The Future of the Peoples in Hungary,” by D Draghicesco, 
Professor of the University of Budapest—evidently 3 misprint for 
Bukarest—which I cannot leave unnoticed for two reasons First of 
all the Professor uses arguments in the vindication of his problem, 
which, built upon ammosity and hatred, are far from exhibiting the 
real state of things, and instead of explaining and puttinz in a proper 
light the relations between Hungarians and Roumanuars, the author 
seems to be bent upon enhancing ther regrettable misunerstandings, 
and augmenting the enmity between the two neighbour-1 ations in the 
‘h-East of Europe Secondly, I cannot remain indifferent when 
he nation to which I belong intentionally black:ned ın the 
Englishmen, a course which threatens to destroy the friendly 
hich have long existed between Hungary and England, and 
ce of which was so eloquently brought out during the late 
ican war Englishmen will probably remember that, 
reece and Hungary, the whole of Europ», imcluding 
sided with the enemies of Great Brtain,| and whilst 
garan Parliament publicly proclaimed its symjathies with 
fe English, our good old king said to Sir Horace Rumbc'd, the then 
British ambassador, “Dans cette guerre ge surs à coté de L's ngleterre” 
No, ıt would be a pity and unjust to set at defiance wo nations 
hke the Enghsh and Hunganans, in whose social and p ‘litical con- 
ditions there are so many points of affimty, who can boast of the 
oldest constitutions, who have a common foe and whom a common 
danger may one day bring closer Happily the venomou seed sown 
by Prof Draghicesco is not of a nature to produce the | iscord and 
enmity so much aspired to by him, for a cursory anal -sis of the 
charges he brings forward will prove that his Magyarop! sbism was 
blinding his judgment, and that his outspoken intention w 2s to insult 
and not to teach e 
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Proz Draghicesco finds fault with everything that ıs Hungarian, 
for not only does:he strongly criticise the political, social and economic 
relations of Hungary, but he sneers at and tries to disfigure also the 
Hungarian language, which he calls “a clumsy agglutination of words 
“one on the top of another,” and, according to his opinion, “of all 
“European languages the poorest and least marked by qualities that 
“make it survive” I shall not enter into details about his linguistic 
taste, since the artistic structure and admirable spirit of the Ural- 
Altaic languages, to which the Magyar belongs, have been eloquently 
demonstrated by Whitney, Max Muller and other philologists, who 
certainly surpass the Professor ın authoritative judgment Nor do I 
intend to examine his charge against the tyranny and oppressive 
rule of the Hungarians, whom he depicts as the reckless murderers 
of the Roumanians, in fact as a natural unit anxious to exterminate 
all the non-Magyar elements of the crown of St Stephen This 
charge may be easily refuted by the fact that Roumanians, who 
migrated into Transylvania from the Balkan Peninsula as simple 
shepherds, were able for many centuries to lead a quiet life and 
increase in numbers under the wing of the Hungarian Constitution , 
they prospered whilst the Hungarian people shed ıts blood in torients 
in wars against invading enemies, and, last but not least, it was 
the zeal of Hungarian princes which created the first product of 
Roumanian literature by causing the translation of the Bible into 
Roumanian, and thus furthermg and protecting the Roumanian 
nationality But Prof Draghicesco forcibly ignores these facts He 
distorts the history by stating that the annexation of Transylvages 
in 1865 was an act of wanton tyranny, although it ıs well know 
Transylvania was united with Hungary from 896 up to 152% 
is, during 630 years Prof Draghicesco 1s anxious to make 
believe that the Hungarians tease and bully the Roumaniar 
way and deprive them of the use of their mother tongue 
we all know that our Roumaman fellow-citizens can use 
their vernacular in the school, in the church and ın the law ° 
as far as regards the Press, which the Professor says 1s 
dare say the Poles in Posen would be overjoyed :f they could $ sp 
out their grievances as freely as do the Roumanians, who excel 1 
their diatribes and invectives against Hungary The Roumanuians, 
who were delivered from the Turkish yoke by the assistance of a 
Hungarian statesman (the late Count Andrássy) are nevertheless 
ready to denounce the Hungarian authorities if they prevent excitable 
politicians from preaching revolt and sedition, as if any Government 
in the world would suffer such excesses 

To speak of a Hungaran feudal nobility and of special privileges 
is simply ridiculous, it bemg very well known that the Hungaran 
nobility abdicated its rights ın 1848, and that the steadily growing 
democratic spirit of our country, will never admit the existence of 
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privileged classes Nor is it permissible to speak >f an opposition 
at the point of the bayonet used’ against the night x franchise, when 
during the last election, on the 26th January, 1905, ven Roumanian 
Members of Parliament were returned, and their ni nber would have 
easily been increased if the electors, instigated fron outside, had not 
chosen to remain in the sulking corner In a wor: ıt ıs useless to 
argue with a writer who so misrepresents facts, anc whose object in 
view 1s to blacken the Hungarians for the benefit of zhe Roumanians 

The great and unpardonable crime imputed by Pro Draghicesco to 
the Hunganans ıs their desne to consolidate the lIungarian State, 
more than a thousand years old, to make up fo lost time with 
regard to political, economic and scientific progress, and to confront 
with safety the future development before them Ye , this ıs the goal 
of our desire, and in order to attain ıt we do assiduc usly look for all 
legal means at our disposal A Hungarian State entails unavoidably 
the necessity of a Hungarian State-language, and if sur Government 
urges the introduction of the Magyar tongue ın th: schools of the 
non-Magyar population, ıt endeavours to afford to the latter the oppor- 
tunity of enlisting amongst the State officials, and pa. ticipating in the 
administration of the country, which could hardly le done without 
knowledge of the State-language Can there be any talk about 
coercive measures 1n a country where the Roumanian anguage 1s used 
in more than three thousand schools? Or does P of Draghicesco 
imagine that the Hungaran State can have three or four State- 
languages? Of course our critic would be dehghted with such an 
cial Babel, for ıt would be an excellent instrument in the hands of 
secret Roumanian societies—like the “Progress ul,” the “ Apinca 
ana,” and others, whose chief aim 1s the destruct on of Hungary 
“of Draghicesco objects to the study of our lar. zuage also from 
| point of view, for he opines that ıt cannot ke the vehicle of 
f culture which 1s evolving ın the direction o the democratic 
1 of the future He may rest assured that a language which 
for more than a thousand years, in which | plendid literary 
ents have. been accomplished, and whicl. owing to its 
Wonderful structure 1s one of the richest idioms of thé world,—such a 
language will certainly lve for many centuries to com? im spite of the 
bilous vituperation of the Magyarophobes Our criic ought not to 
have any scruple about the future development of the Maygar culture, 
for if, according to lus views, the legendary spurs and traditional 
moustaches of the Hungarians speak clearly as to t= medieval and 
feudal basis of their temperament, we can find consolation in the fact 
that there’ are many Europeans of a simular hair ort ament who still 
count amongst men far advanced m modern culture It is a pity that 
the Professor distorts facts without further ado 1 favour of his 
theories On the one hand he admits the Hungarian to have always 
been eminently courageous and of military valour, o1 the other hand 
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he impugns the acknowledged services rendered by the Magyars to 
Europe in having served as a wall against the irruptions of Asiatic 
hordes On the one hand he accuses the Hungarians of being exceed- 
ingly haughty, self-conceited and separatistic, on the other hand he 
impeaches them of having lent too free scope to the Jewish population 
of the country, and of handing over to the chosen people their 
economic future Well, the toleration shown by the Hungarians to 
their Jewish fellow-citizens 1s certainly not to the taste of a Roumanian 
Our nation would have blushed for ever if the shame of Article VII 
in the Treaty of the Berlin,Congress, in which the Roumanians were 
taught a lesson of humanity by the whole of Europe, had fallen on ıt 
Antisemitism could hardly be said to exist in Hungary Even in the 
Middle Ages Hungary was known for religious toleration, and this 1s 
even more the case at present, when the separating wall of race and 
creed 1s gradually disappearing, and giving way to the formation of a 
compact and strong Hungarian nationality This crystallisation, 
unfortunately delayed through Austiian narrow-mindedness, has 
become the main cause of our present troubles, for in spite of the 
eminently absorptive power of the Magyar race we are still suffering 
under the disadvantages of a polyglot country, and it 1s very natural 
that all our patriotic efforts are directed towards the lessening of this 
hindrance If Hungary had been willing to adopt coercive measures 
for the blending of her motley population, foreign observers would not 
have misinterpreted the national character of Hunganans owing to the 
Slav or German names, as Prof Draghicesco does In England nobody 
would dream of lookmg upon Disraeli or Rossetti as Itahan, or ung 
Goschen, Herschell and de Bunsen as German Sumilar re; 
prevail with regard to Hungarian foreign names, the owners of 
very often surpass in patuiotic feeling many of the so-calle 
Magyars The charm of the Hungarian land, the hberah 
Hungaran laws and the chivalrous character of the Hungaria 
have always worked as a great attraction to foreign mmf 

I am afraid I am going too far in using the kind hospital. 
REVIEW I shall therefore conclude with the remark that in 
the constant vituperations of Magyar doings, and of incessant 
fomenting animosity and hatred between the two neighbouring peoples 
in the South-East of Europe, it would be much ‘better and more 
conducive to the prosperity of both sf the way could be paved for a 
' friendly approach, and if means could be found for bringing about a 
solid mutual understanding between Hungarians and Roumanians, two 
nations which will have to play a great part in the destinies of the 
Near East What Prof Draghicesco says about the Latino-Slav 
confederation belongs to the most fanciful of speculations The Slavs, 
with their overwhelming majority, nourish hopes and follow political 
aims quite different from, nay totally contrary to, those of the 
Roumanians Panslavism will never relax in its efforts, and, ın spite 
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of the temporary reverses of the Northern Colossus, -ll always keep 
before its eyes the unification of the whole race Thre = hundred years 
of Russian politics have unmistakably proved this trem of policy, and 
if the Roumanians had to give a fine portion of their cc emtry in reward 
for the blood spilt before the redoubt of Grivnitza, w mo knows what 
they will have to pay if they assist Russia in the ful ure contest on 
the lower Danube and in the Balkan Penisula? It s therefore in 
the common interest of Hungarians and Roumanians tl at they should 
stand shoulder to shoulder in the face of the future cc astellations in 
the Near East , and a very dubious service ıs rendered t + their country 
by those who, disregardmg the common dange indulge in 
exasperating the spimt and widening the rupture} between the 
Hungarian and Roumanian nations 
| 
A VAMBERY 
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ENGLISH SHIPPING UNDER PROTECTION. 


— 


HEN England began to change her commercial policy from 
Protection to Free Trade, sıxty years ago, the only great 
industry that raised any bitter outcry against the change was, strangely 
„enough, the very industry which, ın the result, has profited most from 
it, the shipping industry The manufacturing industries, great and 
small, were with almost one consent in its favour and even ıts most 
active promoters—which 1s perhaps even stranger, for a manufacturer 
opposing Protection was against all previous wont, and, in the opimion 
of our profoundest economic observer, out of the very course of 
Nature The manufacturers, sud Adam Smith, were always such 
fierce defenders of the monopoly they happened to hold against_4 
rest of the nation that ıt was “a personal danger” for any 
attempt to interfere with it, and for that reason he held that 
as manufacturers endured, “to expect that the freedom 
“should ever be restored to Great Britain 1s as absurd as to 
“an Oceana or a Utopia should ever be estabhshed ın it.” 
was mistaken The leopard for once changed his spots 
was restored, and the manufacturers’ monopoly was over 
the cordial help of the monopolists themselves 
remembers that British manufacturers took the lead in breaking d 
the monopoly of the landed gentry, but ıt 1s sometimes forgotten tha 
they bore quite as effectual a part in breaking down their own [It ıs 
really to their support and inspiration that we owe the first two Free 
Trade Budgets—Peel’s great budgets of 1842 and 184s—which 
abolished all prohibitions, freed nearly all raw materials, and lowered 
the duty on manufactured articles to something like 20 per cent ad 
valorem The views entertained by the manufacturers in backing this 
policy he before us still in the evidence they gave to the Select 
Committee on Import Duties in 1830, and we find that whatever they 
may-.have thought of Protection in former times, they had come then to 
see very clearly that for them thenceforth the best and only sure 
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Protectich was Free Trade They wanted tae remova of the Protec- 
tive duties for the very same reason as many people re now wanting 
their restoration, in order to enable them to compete on really equal 
terms with their foreign rivals When they looked e ery man to the 
bit of duty that guarded his own particular industry end no further, 
they might think that duty a bulwark of safety, but wlien they took in 
also tire total effect of all the corresponding bits of duty that guarded 
other industries, when they considered how these bits of duty combined 
to make their food, their raw materials and all their mı ans of produc- 
tion much dearer for them than they were for their fore zn rivals, they 
then felt the whole Protective system to be a mockery -which, instead 
of protecting the nation, was really strangling its exp tting capacity 
They were alarmed to discover that for twenty-thre' years British 
exports had not increased a pennyworth in any marke of the world 
except one, and that two of our youngest rivals, the Ge mans and the 
Swiss, with their cheap labour and low duties, were eal ily beating us 
out of one neutral market after another, and they came to the 
conclusion that ıt was better to give up the Protectiv| duties which 
made cheap production impossible, than to lose, as we an grave risk 
of doing, our entire export trade They thought, too, that even for 
the home market Free Trade promised them advantage. The power 
of cheap production which would enable them to keep aer 11vals out 
of neutral markets abroad, might be trusted to be equa ly effective ın 
keeping them out of our own market at home, and ın ary case a very 
substantial enlargement of the home trade was bound -o come from 
increase in the general purchasing power of the people, accruing 
the cheapening of commodities which would resi It from Free 
So ran the burden of their tale, and new as that tale was in 
hs of manufacturers, it was repeated by then then with a 
that ıs amazmg Only two trades, both unil aportant, still 
rotection, the makers of paperhangmgs and | he makers of 
n the silk trade was willing to take the nsk of a reduced 
reduction was imposed on all trades alike, be -ause the silk 
been recently encouraged by an unexpected lit le experience 
vt its Own in connection with a previous reduction made ]-y Huskisson, 
ın 1830 => Foreign goods came ın, but instead of ruin ag the home 
manufacturer, had really increased his business gre tly, by first 
spreading a taste and demand for silk goods from which ^e eventually 
profited as well as the foreigners, and then by stirrmz him up to 
improve his designs till he became quite equal to his :.vals 

But while the manufacturers, by nature Protectioms s, welcomed 
the new era, the shipowners, so great and powerful now, z1d by nature 
Free Traders, I think, trembled before its approach, and -ead nothing 
but their last doom in any relaxation of their pnvileg s under the 
Navigation Acts “The repeal of the Navigation Laws, said Mr W 
Richmond, a Tynemouzh shipowner, “would be foll ved by the 
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“sweeping of British merchant ships from the face of the ocean The 
“British shipowner cannot compete with the foreigner without them. 
“British seamen, British shipowners and British shipbuilders would 
“all have to go to the poorhouse where many have already gone”* 
Mr D Dunbar, chairman of the General Shipowners’ Society, said, 
“Tf the Piotection were withdrawn I think the British shrpowner would 
“eventually give up business” (Qu 5138) Mr. Imrie of Liverpool 
concurred, the shipping trade, he thought, would pass into foreign 
hands. So would shipbuilding, said Mr Lockett, charman of the 
Liverpool] Shipowners’ Association, “shipbuilding would be entirely 
“annihilated in this country” (Qu 7226) Mr W Philipps entirely 
agreed with Mr Lockett, “No man in his senses would ever think of 
“building British ships again” (Qu 6636), and Mr Money Wigram, 
a shipbuilder as well as shipowner, told the same tale to the House 
of Lords Committee a year later, the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws would probably destroy the shipbuilding trade ın this country 
(Qu 6298) In fact, there was only one solitary shipowner in England 
who did not share in this universal despair, and who said he “would 
“not be afraid to increase the number of his ships if the Navigation 
“Laws were repealed ”—Mr W H Goschen, of the firm of Fruhling 
and Goschen, the father of our own much-respected statesman, Lord 
Goschen 

After two centuries of Protection the shipping trade of England lay 
ina singularly beaten and broken condition Mr. W Imrie said that 
English shippmg had made no money for the last twenty years 
(Qu 7581), and Mr Richmond that it had been a losing trade 
twenty-five years “I assert solemnly before your lordships, from m 
“knowledge, that half of the capital embarked in British shipy 
“the last twenty-five years has been lost, and that a very larg 
“of the remainder has yielded no profit” (Qu. 7964.) Sh 
was in quite as bad a case, ın the three or four years befc 
many as 45 shipbuilding firms ın Sunderland had gone 
(Qu 4072) We had fewer ships in 1840 than we had in 
although according to official figures the total tonnage was®i 
more, the secretary of the Board of Trade stated that if the tonnag 
had been registered on the same system on both occasions, the figures 
would have revealed a serious diminution (Qu 104.) Then two- 
thirds of the ships we had were, according to Mr A. Chapman, MP, 
a. Liverpool shipowner, second class, old ships fit for nothing but the 
timber trade (Qu. 1394.) 

American ships had gradually dnven English ships out of the bulk 
of the Transatlantic trade, because they ran much faster and were 
more careful of the cargo An American ship would go from New 
York to Liverpool m 22 days, while an English ship took 32, and 
back from Liverpool to New York ın 32 days, while her English nval 
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needed 47 (Qu 1560, 4843) English ships carried crn, but never 
cotton The English cotton importers, said Mr J B Smith, a large 
cotton importer in Manchester, preferred to bring t:e cotton in 
American vessels because “American vessels deliverec their cargoes 
“better than English vessels” (Qu 2221) And the urderwriters at 
Lloyd’s insured goods at a considerably lower rate in An 2rican than in 
English bottoms, partly because the ships themselves ) ere generally 
better and partly because more care was taken of the car zo (Qu 987) 
Mr J L Ricardo, M P, produced to the Comm:ttee an in urance policy 
offering a rebate of 4s od per cent if the goods were hipped ın an 
American vessel, and Mr J Berger said that the rate of ın urance at the 
time the Committee sat (1847) was I per cent in Americ: n vessels and 
134 or 2 per cent in Eritish American ships, moreov:r, got better 
freights than English Consul Barclay, of New York, resorted to the 
Foreign Office, in 1843, that American vessels obtained fiom 6d to od 
per bbl more freight in New York than English vessels * 

What American ships were domg on the Atlantic :he ships of 
Prussia and Scandinavie were doing on the Baltic and tl e North Sea 
They were gradually superseding ours So said Mr Berg =r (Qu. 1680) 
and Mr Swaine, a Hamburg merchant (Qu. 3159—72) The general 
impression ın Hamburg, said the latter, was that British vessels were 
very much inferior to Hamburg vessels, and British cay tains, in the 
smaller craft particularly, to Hamburg captains For r any years a 
preference had always been given in Hamburg to foreign over English 
ships Every English resident gave ıt for long voyages Mr Swaine 
self would decidedly do so, because the captams wo ld be better 
ed The same story came from Indian waters Jr Aylwin, a 
t in Calcutta, said that wherever foreigners had >een allowed 
with British shipping on equal terms, as they h: d repeatedly 
ed to do ın consequence of commercial recipr: city treaties, 
invariably given us a proof of their cheaper rates of 
superseding the British vessel in part or the whole of the 
reviously enjoyed” (Qu 4597) ‘The tale fr m the South 
o brighter In 1826 as many as 78 Britis] ships were 
foaged in the whale fishery there, only three remained in 1846, and 
Mr Money Wigram explained to the Lords’ Committee hat we were 
supplanted by the Americans because their ships were cheaper 
(Qu 6234.) Another w-tness said it was partly owing tc the removal 
of the oil duty ın 1842, but that merely exposed us to tae American 
competition without any cover, and our failure in the con est on equal 
terms must have come from some decided inferiority sc mewhere on 
the part of Enghsh shipping The only trades where Eng ish shipping 
kept its place were the Australian and Canadian trades, -nd that was 
of course due to the Navigation Acts There English sh s0wners had 
a monopoly and charged what they hked i 
















* Parhamentary Papers, 1847-8, IX, p 541 
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In those old days, therefore, 1t must be confessed, Britannia’s 
mercentile navy did not rule the waves We were beaten in every 
water of the world And what were the reasons? They were mainly 
three Furst, the English ship cost more to build, second, the English 
ship cost much more to provision , and third, the English management 
—1t 1s impossible to resist this impression from the evidence—was less 
keen and enterprising, and all three causes were in great part fruits 
of the Protectionist system 

A ship that cost 415 a ton to build at Leith could be built for £10 
a ton at Dantzig, and for £6 or £8 a ton ın Sweden (Qu 561) A 
first-class ship, built in England, of Enghsh oak, and good for 12 
years, cost on an average, said Mr Money Wigram, 424 a ton, a 
first-class American ship, built in the United States, of American oak, 
and good for ten years, cost 415 10s aton (Qu 6018, 6027) It 
was the day of wooden ships, and timber was naturally cheap in the 
Baltic and in the States, where ıt was still superabundant, and ıt was 
naturally dear ın the United Kingdom, where its production was strictly 
limited and its price was raised artificially besides by an import duty 
of 60 to 70 per cent ad valorem before 1842, and 40 per cent after 
True, Canadian timber was admitted, under the Colonial preference 
policy, at a mezely nominal duty, but then Canadian tımber was so 
inferior for shipbuilding purposes that the preference was absolutely 
worthless to the English shipowner An Admiralty return in 1820 
showed that of 26 frigates built, some of Canadian and some of Baltic, 
timber, those built of Baltic timber lasted more than twice as long as 
those built of Canadian timber (C 8706, p 261) The Canag 
preference therefore merely mocked the Enghsh shipowner w 
alternative disadvantage, and left him to fight his foreign riv’ 
with a ship of bad quality or with a ship of excessive cost 

Startmg with this serious initial inequality in the cost c 
the English owner found himself even more senously | 
as he proceeded by the excessive expense of provision 
Provisions cost twice as much in England as in Germany 
price of wheat in Prussia from 1816 to 1837, taken from tH 
Gazette, and stated in Englısh money, was 31s 2d. per quarter, wh 
in England, according to the London Gazette, ıt was 61s (Qu 2155) 
Of this 20s. a quarter was corn duty Then the English sailor got his 

‘pound and a half of salt beef one day, and his pound and a quarter of 
salt pork the next, and these provisions were also made dear by a duty 
of 12s acwt before 1842 Some of the witnesses thought the dearness 
of the provisions more fatal than the dearness of the ship “I have 
“found,” said Mr John MacGregor, Secretary of the Boatd of Trade, 
“in whatever part of Europe I have been, that increased expense 1s 
“almost the only impediment against the British shipowners becoming 
“the general carriers of the world No doubt of it One of the great 
“advantages that the American skips and also the ships of Hamburg: 
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“have over ours ıs that the provisioning of their ships :csts them so 
“much less” If the Bntish shipowner “could only provis cn and equip 
“his ship at the same rate as the Hamburg shipowner, | € could most 
“successfully compete with him” (Qu 361) 

Now for those two evils which were crushing the Eng Lsh shipping 
interest, dear ships and dear provisions, an important n i:igation and 
relief lay obviously ready at hand ın the abolition of the tamber duties 
and the repeal of the corn laws But the shipowners aski'c for neither 
Some of them contended—and in this they were sup )2rted by so 
respectable an independent authority as Mr G R Porter of the Board 
of Trade, the well-known author of “The Progress of tl e Nation ”— 
that the timber duties did not affect the cost of Bntist ships at all, 
because British ships were built of British oak, which w. = much more 
durable than any foreign oak except Adnatic, and Bri ish oak paid 
no duty But, in the first place, we have already se= that even 
British frigates were sometimes built of Baltic timber, ar z in the next 
place those gentlemen overlooked the fact that a tax witch raises the 
price of any of the available substitutes for a commodity vill raise the 
price of that commodity itself A duty on foreign mar anne would 
raise the price of Enghsh butter And since foreign oa t and foreign 
fir were largely used in England for the construction of second-class 
ships and for other purposes for which they happened v» be adapted, 
it is plam that if their price were raised by an import «tty, so as to 
make it for the momen: more economical to use English < k for any of 
those purposes at the then current price of English oax there would 
result such an mcreased demand for English oak as would raise its 
price till ıt corresponced once more to the real super crity of that 
article itself over its foreign counterpart The timber du zs therefore 
could not help raising the price of English oak Mr J M Mitchell, 
who had a 78-ton ship built for him of Prussian oak in 1 47 in Leith, 
stated that the duty paid on the timber used in her construction 
amounted to £130, or zbout £2 a ton (Qu 7205), but the ı aty had then 
been recently reduced by Peel to £1 5s aload Hadi remamed at 
42 18s a load as it was before then, or at £3 5s aload as È was before 
1823, the duty on that ship would have come to £4 or 45: ton Inthe 
age before Peel therefcre the English shipowners must h ve been very 
severely handicapped in thei race by that enormous cuty for the 
behoof of the English landlords 

But now comes one of the strangest points in the stor, Peel, as I 
have said, did not abolish the timber duties ın 1842, he m ely reduced 
them by something better than half, and the chief anı indeed only 
opposition tg their abo.1tion was made not by the landlo cs, but, of all 
men, by the shipowners The celebrated Joseph Hume stated to the 
Committee that the oniy reason he ever heard given for t e2ping up the 
timber duties was that the shipowners required th - old ships 
to be protected against the competition of the new ones that would be 
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built of the cheaper timber (Qu. 1236), and the statement was 
strikingly corroborated by Mr J Deacon Hume, a former Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, who said that he had himself m 1825 been the 
medium of submitting to the leading shipowners a proposal of Mr. 
Huskisson’s, that there should be a drawback of duty on the foreign 
timber used ın building ships, just as there was already (by 58 Geo III, 
c 45) a drawback on the foreign timber used ın building churches, 
but the shipowners declined the proposal on the ground “that ıt would 
“lead to the building of much cheaper ships afterwards and that that 
“would be an injury to the shipowners with their present shipping” 
(Qu. 1437) Bad ships must be protected against better, and British 
‘ inferiority be studiously perpetuated by care of Parliament 

This 1s a rather remarkable example of the way Protection some- 
times spoils the protected, enfeebling them into a dependence on 
artificial support that ıs fatal to all improvement ın their own industry 
and to the general progress of the nation The English shipowners, 
as we so often find with highly protected trades, knew only one 
remedy to ask for, they asked for more Protection They asked for 
Protection against “the pauper sailors of the Baltic” “As a ship- 
“owner,” said Mr J P Younghusband, of Liverpool, “I cannot contend 
“with the foreigner He has a cheaper ship, manned with men 
“recelving lower wages and living on inferior diet” (Qu 5257) “I 
“repeat again,” said Mr Richmond, of Tynemouth, “that ın my opinion 
“without a Protection equivalent to the difference of our expenditure 
“the British ships will in a few years be superseded ın all trades as 
“they have been in the Baltic trade” (Qu. 7967) “The difference of 
“our expenditure” was largely due to the duties imposed for the 
protection of other industrial interests, to the duties on timber, on 
corn, on meat, on copper, on almost everything they needed for 
carrying on their own industry, but the shipowners durst not breathe 
a word against other people’s Protection because they clung fast like 
drowning men to therr own. Now, however, that the duties, one and 
_ all, have gone, who hears anything from English shippers about 
“the pauper sailors of the Baltic”? But,in these days Mr Goschen was 
alone among them in being bold enough to thmk and say that rf 
they lost the artificial aids of commercial restrictions there remained, 
the larger hope before them ın the imitative and energy bred under 
free competition. 

I have suggested as a third cause of the broken condition of the 
Enghsh shippmg interest sixty years ago a certain want of enterprise 
and skill inthe management Perhaps this trust ın Protection as the 
sole way of salvation is one evidence of that, but there are others 
Old ships were not duly replaced by new, and the captains were far 
behind those of America and Germany m education In a sea way 
English sailors and English masters were admitted to have no rivals 
American ships were manned by English crews, and Captain Briggs, 
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an American shipmaster, said he preferred them to any other sailors 
ın the world He thought, too, that the captans of ' ondon ships 
were quite equal to any in America, but the London cap ains were far l 
superior to those belonging to any other British port “\-e notice that 
“im every part of the world.” (Qu 4914.) Many Engl :h masters, it 
appears, could not read or wnte “It 1s a very commor. thing,” said 
Mr W°J Hall, of London, “even at the present day ar - particularly 
“among the North country captains, that they are wh Ry unable to 
“read and write” The English consuls abroad repor 2d with one 
voice to the same effect in 1843 Vice-Consul Hertsl =, of Memel, 
wrote of them that “nothing can be easier than to prov what an 1l- 
“educated, illiterate sez of people they at present are to whose hands 
“such vast amounts of property are entrusted” (For=gn Reports, 
1847—8, hx 184) Consul Crowe, of Hammerfest, said; “My experi- 
“ence has forced on me the conviction that had our cor mon class of 
“shipmasters been equally as effective (as the common sd -or) we could 
“still successfully compete with our foreign rivals” Coi sul Baker, of 
Riga (to quote only one more), said, “I am sorry to sta 2 that ın my 
“opinion the British commercial marine ıs at presert m a worse 
“condition than that of any other nation I have always been 
“convinced that while British shipowners gain by the mo = economical 
“manner ın which their vessels are navigated, they ar, great losers 
“from the serious delays occasioned while on the voy2ge, and dis- 
“charging and taking ın cargoes, growing out of the mcapacity of 
“the shipmasters and their intemperate habits I have h J occasion to 
“remark, while Consul in the United States, that Ameri an vessels ın 
“particular will make three voyages to two of a British, zessel, ın this 
“way having an immense advantage over their competi dr, and also 
“from the superior education and consequent business ha ats obtaining 
“better freights and employment for their vessels on foreign 
“exchanges” (p 160) 

Englısh shipowners admitted the facts, but could not se - any remedy 
because the British captains came from a more uneduczted class of 
the community than those of the Baltic and the Umited <-ates “The 
“Baltic captains without exception,” said Mr T A. M tchell, MP, 
“before they become captains are compelled to undergo ar examination 
“im the highe: branches of education, such as matt :matics, and 
“astronomy, and foreign languages, and the exchanges and all that 
“presupposes a man of general education” (Qu 6668 ) lE Richmond 
said captains came from a better class at one time, “but r © respectable 
“people send their children to sea now as ıt 1s a profes on which in 
“all probability would lead them to beggary” (Qu 7&:0) But, as 
Consul Baker said, the chief reason the owners could not g = better men 
for their captains was that they paid them too 1] Shrpmasti rs in America 
had twice and even thrice the salaries of shipmasters he e, and better 
prospects drew in better men Moreever, the old school « £ shipowners, 
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as we know from Mr W S Lundsay’s “History of Shipping,” not only 
set far more store by practical seamanship in their captains than by 
education, but they often looked on education with positive distrust 
One of them observed to Mr Lindsay that the only thing education 
did for a captain was to enable him to cook his accounts (u 51) 
Here we have undoubted signs of that unenlightened, pennywise, 
stationary management which always means retrogressidn and 
declhne Such a management naturally fears enterprise and 
naturally dotes on old privileges Ricardo, the Economist, 
said in his place in the House of Commons that “if they 
“saw a well-appointed ship they might rest assured that her 
“owner did not care twopence about the Navigation Laws, that 
“he felt he was an Englishman and as such need not be afraid of 
“any other nation under the sun but if they saw a ship with a 
“drunken captam and a disorderly crew they might rest assured that 
“the owner was one who trusted to the Navigation Laws and 
“was very ready to cry out about his vested interests being attacked” 
Ricardo’s obseivation is rather under than over the mark Well- 
equipped ships were then only a small minority of the English com- 
mercial navy, and, so far as we can judge from the evidence given 
before the two Select Committees, the owners of well-equipped ships 
put quite as blind and thoroughgoing a trust in their old legal favours 
as the owners of ill-equipped ships 

Only one ray of sunshine breaks on English shipping in those dark 
closing years of Protection, and that ray comes from the new era of 
Free Trade just beginning to dawn The duty on sugar had been 
reduced by 10s acwt ın 1845 and foreign sugar admitted on the same 
terms as colomal, the duty on corn was reduced from 20s to 
10s a quarter ın 1846, and while the Select Committees were still 
sitting the effects of these mportant changes were heaving promi- 
nently in sight Mr Lockett, Chairman of the Liverpool Shipowners’ 
Association, who, as we have seen, entertained the gloomuest fore- 
bodings of the results of repealing the Navigation Acts, admitted that 
a great increase of the demand for shipping had arisen concurrently 
with the alteration of the sugar duties, which allowed the :mportation 
of sugar from foreign parts, and also ın consequence of the immense 
demand for bread stuffs in this kingdom since the reduction of the corn 
duty, which came into operation only eight months before he gave his 
evidence (Qu 7287) “In short,” said the Free Trade pioneer, Mr 
C P Villiers, quick to follow up so mteresting an admission, “Free 
“Trade has been of advantage to the snipping interest?” “I do not 
“know,” was the reply, “but the importation has been so great that 
“it would have been almost impossible to bring the immense quantity 
“of bread stuffs from foreign parts without the assistance of foreign 
“shipping” (Qu. 7288) ‘The consumption of sugar in the United 
Kingdom rose in 1845 from 17 bs to 20 lbs a head and in 1854 to 
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34 lbs a head We imported 9,000,000 cwts of whe t in 1846, but 
we imported 17,000,000 cwts in 1847* And so things went on and 
on year after year with sugar and corn and all other ar cles of foreign 
production the ever-increasing import occasioning an =ver-increasing 
demand for ships, and requiring to be paid for by an =2ver-increasing 
export with the like happy result to the shipping interst. What Mr 
Lockett was seeing, but as yet only dimly unders ending, was in 
reality the secret of his own mdustry’s prosperity, tl e'expansion of 
foreign trade Foreign trade is the life of shipping, szrictions that 
stunt the former stunt the latter, and that is the rea on I have said 
shipowning was by nature predisposed to Free Trade It has thriven 
under Free Trade as ıt never could under Protection The moment 
the bar was removed from foreign produce, its sails be zan to fill, and 
under that stimulus, seconded by the no less wholeson 2 simultaneous 
stimulus of independence of its own legal privilege , it soon cast 
aside its old hulks and its ignorant captams, beat tl > famous New 
York packets with the more famous Aberdeen clippers and when the 
balance of natural advantages came in favour of thi country with 
the change from wood to iron and from sail to stea 2, ıt was in a 
position to turn these advantages to the best account nd to advance 
from improvement to improvement till ıt has reached pre-eminence 
which only one country can ever threaten and that coi atry cannot at 
present threaten mezely because her arm ıs paralysed, as the arm 
of England was sixty years ago, by her Protectionist system 


JOHN RAE 


* Customs Tariffs of the Unjted Kingdom, pp 210, :_ 3 
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Chacun les défauts de ses qualités 


OUNT LEO TOLSTOI 1s said to have expressed to an 
American interviewer the following opinion “The American 
“nation 1s prematurely old, 1s materialistically minded and has no 
“idealism But the Germans have sunk to a yet lower level ın this 
“respect they have idealism only in their poetry, 1n their lives they 
“are devoid of 1t, they have lost God!” 

Whether this harsh sentence was uttered or not, ıt shows how foolish 
and harmful it 1s to express sweeping judgments on whole nations 
No single man even is entirely bad or entirely good, either quite 
ıncapable nor able to do everything, how much less is this the case 
with a whole nation! In order rightly to appreciate the value of 
nations and the possibilities which they contain, one has to discern 
the good and the evil elements peculiar to each of them And only 
a charitable, not a hostile spirit, ıs able duly to appreciate either a 
nation or an individual 

The circumstances of my life have brought me into close connection 
with the four great nations of Europe Germans, Russians, English 
and French. I owe to every one of them some part of my intellectual 
and moral growth and possess amongst all dear and highly esteemed 
friends It has pained me to see them so often misjudge each other, 
for example, to hear a Russian say that Anglo-Saxons and Germans 
are devoid of idealism, and vice versa. 

What is the reason of this? It is not only that ideals themselves 
differ ın different nations and are subject to change ın the course of 
time, with nations as well as with individuals Their way of putting 
their ideals into practice—what may be called their practical idealism 
—1s less changeable than the ideals themselves, because ıt 1s more 
intimately connected with the very character of the nation I will 
try to indicate the differences between their pure motives more 
closely I am perfectly aware of the danger which lies in such 
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generalisations , but ıt may not be unpuofitable to sum ud my manifold 
experiences in a concise form 

It seems to me that practical idealism takes with the ı erman chiefly 
the form of devotion to duty In the Russzan it 1s . readiness to 
sacrifice everything to his inward feeling In the : x glo-Saxon ıt 
1S the staking of the whole person for a concrete, palpable and 
distinctly fixed purpose In the Frenchman it is a general zdea 
which carries him away to great deeds 

The danger of the German form of practical idea) sm lies in his 
tendency to become narrow-minded and phanisaicall_ self-sufficient 
The greatest German thinker, Kant, has placed at the basis of all 
ethics the Categorical Imperative of duty “Thou sl alt” 

What ıs duty? The wisest of Germans, Goethe, ¿answers “The 
“requirement of the moment” For such a faz-sightei mind as his 
the present moment 1s consciously connected with the cistant future , 
but the danger of na=row-mindedness 1s evident when such a maxim 
1s apphed by the average person with a limited honzon No impartial 
observer who has been in personal intercourse with otl =r nations will 
deny that the German often has something narrow mmded about 
him, which mostly ıs but the reverse of his great c tality of con- 
scientiousness The superficial, not to say unchamntab 2, observer is 
only struck by this unpleasant trait, especially as it ıs not usually 
softened by gracefulness or tact, but often aggravated >y an uncouth 
veracity Even the Olympian calm with which a Goet e does justice 
to the details of every-day lıfe seems narrow-heartec and pedantic 
to a Frenchman or to a true Slav, to sucha one Goetl 2's deep sense 
of duty, which prompts him to economise his strength fo the fulfilment 
of all his own duties, great and small, seems egoistic:! and wanting 
m grandeur One of the consequences of this disposition of the 
Germans, as sketched above, 1s their inclination and «bility to form 
unions (Verezme) and to organise their combined action, which 
presupposes a strict observance of the duties underiaken by each 
individual 

The inclination of zhe Russian to sacrifice everythin; to his feeling, 
his mood, finds expression in the case of choice natures, vhose feelings 
have a noble tendency, ın a truly hercic and! unsophisti ated devotion 
to God, their country, their fellow-creatures The gre. = sensitiveness 
of the race, its power of sympathy and adaptation, «oupled with a 
great clearness of understanding and versatility of mını - makes of the 
high-minded Russian one of the most lovable of bi mgs, even in 
the average Russian the attractiveness of these quali zes is so great 
that they explain tke moral conquests of this peop e wherever its 
tolerant nature is not warped by the influence of relig ous or political 
doctrine 

The reverse of this beautiful tendency, however, consists in an 
absence of self-restraint, even where ignoble feelings ire concerned, 
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and in a certain instability and unreliableness ın the details of life 
The superficial or even uncharitable observer who 1s first struck by 
this weakness in temptation will judge quite wrongly if he has not 
had occasion to notice of what heroism almost any Russian 1s capable, 
as soon as his feeling has a voice in the matter For this reason ıt 
as possible to do wonders with Russians whose love has been gained; 
a popular leader may ask anything of them, but one cannot count 
on the Russian’s sense of duty to the same degree as on the German’s 
With the former it 1s rather the sense of fairness than of right which 
sets his moral standard With the Anglo-Saxon the traming of the 
will, of the personal ego (an action, not in thought) ıs stronger than . 
with any other nation According to this disposition and the 
corresponding great freedom of the individual ın relation to the State, 
there has developed in the nation a habit of mastering newly 
arising tasks of a public nature not by fixed or government 
organisations (as for example, in Geimany), but by free associations 
formed ad hoc, whose strength depends more on the endeavours of the 
indivicual than on the excellence of the organisation “Men not 
“measures ” 15 the motto 

This trang to self-help, being itself the result of a natural 
disposition of the race, has shaped the Anglo-Saxon form of idealism, 
which consists in the devotion of the whole person to such a concrete 
object as seems to him the most important at the time This con- 
centration upon one palpable, distinct object stmkes the superficial 
observer as very one-sided and limited, lke a narrow optical angle 
with great visual distance To one who only recognises abstract 
ideals of thought or feeling, this practical idealism seems scarcely 
worthy of the name And yet what great deeds, what heroic courage, 
what unselfish devotion are revealed to him who ıs in touch with 
this sovereign nation 

In order to kindle a Frenchman into noble deeds, the ideal must 
be put into a clear and beautiful form Whether it be the ideal of 
Liberté, égalité, fraternité, or of patre, glore, honneuz, he is capable 
of sacrificing life, house and home for it Thanks to the clearness 
of mind of the French, their taste for elegance of form, or their 
perspicacity, the general formule comed by them have the greatest 
influence over other nations, especially over the masses, but the 
very advantages of these formule, ther comprehensibility and 
generelity, are also their defects, for they are not able to do justice 
to the endless variety and complexity of real life It is also well 
known that the excessive stress laid upon outward appearances and 
sonorcus phrases 1s a weak point in the daily life of the French, while 
their nate amiability and their good taste make intercourse with 
them 2 pleasure which always has a cultivating and refining influence 

Looking at the theoretical idealism of the different nations, that 1s to 
say, at the way in which the ever changing ideal 1s sought and 
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formulated by them, it ıs remarkable to notice how different ways 
may lead to the same result 

Thus, for example, Russians and Germans, who re so widely 
different ın their outward behaviour, often coincide in ^e last phases 
of thought and feeling, the intellectual disposition o? -he Teuton as 
well as of the Russian urges him to fathom the utmost consequences 
of things~ One of the examples which prove this 1 the fact that 
German metaphysics from Hegel down to the pres nt day, have 
nowhere had such influence as in Russa I believe th, t on the other 
hand the great Russian writers have been understood ar 1 sympathised 
with nowhere so well as in Germany 

With the German it is his thoroughness, patie ss, and thirst 
for knowledge which urge him to follow up the cha. of events to 
their utmost source, without considering the conseque ce of such an 
investigation The Russian has a similar inclinatio. for abstract 
speculation, as a result of his impulsive nature whiz1 imposes no 
constraint upon itself, his sincerity, his natural persp, zacıty, as well 
as his relatively young culture, whereas, ın practical lie the contrast 
between these two nations is felt more keenly than thew afhimty 
Observation, moreover, has shown to me that mutual snderstanding 
between man and man ıs easier among them than in other nations 
Their inward life 1s more similar, though ıt shows itself such different 
ways 

The Frenchman’s innate sense of form and his’ eep inhented 
culture cause him to be more attached to conventiona ities than the 
relatively mannerless German and the newly cultivate Russian, he 
is less inclined to fathom things but more bent up n the logical 
structure of his thought 

With the Anglo-Saxon, masculine energy is so ci minating that 
his brain-work ıs chiefly directed to attaining somet ıng which 1s 
useful for life, and applicable to his own or other people 3 profit It ıs 
well known that this nation, as well as the highly-giftec French, have 
brought forth many great and independent thinkers, Sut here I am 
only speaking of the general tendency of their mids, and w ıs quite 
certain that metaphysical speculation is less general w :h Frenchmen 
and Englishmen than with Germans and Russians 

The cultrvated Anglo-Saxon ıs quite aware of the £ zt that a firm 
foundation of inherited notions (people call them pz judices) gives 
certainty to action. Therefore he looks upon any -eviation from 
the spiritual inheritance of his fathers as a pernicious license, which 
society must oppose The strict observance of certam sutward forms 
in daily life is one of the applications of this principle in established 
custom restrains the individual, but saves his time a d strength by 
depriving him of the liberty of choice Any one wi > has hved in 
England knows how much surer daily hfe becomes >n account of 
these firmly established, well-known forms which ever; Jody ıs bound 
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to observe These forms are in England suited and adapted to 
practical purposes, whereas with the Frenchman they have arisen 
rather from his sense of beauty, his cultivated taste and his naturally 
amiable disposition. 

It 1s well known that good manners and conventions are more deeply 
rooted in cultivated English and French people than in either Germans 
or Russians Thus different intellectual dispositions and diferent 
historical developments may still lead to simular results 

I need hardly repeat that ın the foregomg paper I have only tried 
to indicate the characteristic differences and likenesses in the 
psychology of the four nations Pure types, formed on a pattern, 
are nowhere to be found in real life 


FE v WRANGELL 


THE NEW TREND OF RUSSIAN THOUGHT, 


HERE is in Russia a very important dı zelopment of 
contemporary thought, revealed by certain philosophico- 
religious tendencies in the literary activities of several « = the younger, 
but quite remarkable modern writers, who are groupe: round a new 
review, the Novy; Put, or New Road The name of this monthly, 
published ın St Petersburg, 1s ın accordance with its id: zs, for truly ıt 
furnishes a new road, one of those roads by which lit: rature and art 
move forward towards the ideal, towards heights whicl appear dimly 
through the mist of desires and of clouded visions It s therefore an 
indication of modern ways by which the general put ic can follow 
streams of new thought and of contemporary creative p wer which are 
quite opposed to fcrmer tendencies in literature :zd art. The 
character of the new tendencies partly reveals itself in tl at opposition , 
it 1s idealism ranged against a former matenalism, frequ ntly venturing 
to outrage all the laws of reasonable restraint in the dr amuness of its 
outlook 
The Novy7 Put is devoted almost exclusively to pl ‘losophical and 
religious ideas, which take their source in somewhat dii erent forms 1n 
the East, but which have never taken holdin Russia unt 1 now Strong 
religious feeling has always been a predominant char: teristic of the 
spiritual life of Russia, not only amongst the upper class s, but amongst 
the people as well The best illustration of this ıs th history of the 
Russian sect Raskol, which breaks out again and ag -:n in spite of 
an active mission directed against ıt by the Russian clei zy, with the aid 
of official pressure from the administration In the 1 2per classes of 
Russia all the more vital religious tendencies deve’ p outside the 
official churth and are often in opposition toit Its spir xal representa- 
tives do indeed try to participate m any general intelle tual movement 
by means of their special periodicals, but they canno! boast of much 
influence, as the periodicals are mainly read by the pr nzers men who 
set them upintype Meanwhile almost all the best wi zers of patriotic 
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lay literature, and almost all the idealist tendencies which are not 
passionately anti-religious, are either actually religious or closely alhed 
toreligion It was only when modern Russian culture was in its earliest 
stage and was developing more or less by slavish ımıtatıon of Eastern 
Europe that the deeper religious element was alien to ıt But as soon 
as Russia’s own great writers appeared with their dividual mspiration, 
religion came to the fore and became one of the chief factors + 

True, there 1s not much of ıt to be found ın the men of genius who 
represent Russian romanticism, Pushkin and Lermontov, but we have 
to remember that they came before all the great artists, they raised 
national poetry to its highest point, but could not give it that rich 
spiritual tone which was so lacking ın the social life of their time 
Turgeniev, who came later, was an eminent master of realistic Russian 
literature He was distinctly a zapaduzk (a man of the East), as the 
Russians say, he spent almost the whole of his life in Eastern Europe, 
and looked at Russia through the spectacles of Eastern culture He 
described Russian life with astonishing truth and genus, but he failed 
to penetrate the spiritual depths and mysteries which were to his 
sceptical mind inaccessible. It was no wonder, then, that religion 
occupied so small a place in Turgeniev’s work 

With Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, however, men of such distinct 
individuality and whose genius 1s so essentially Russian, religion plays 
an important part After them it ıs impossible to imagine a Russian 
writer who could pass over religious subjects with Anatole France's 
sceptical smile or Emile Zola’s cynical negations The powerful 
stream of religious feeling deliberately started by Dostoyevsky and 
Tolstoy cannot lose itself in the dark abyss of doubt nor sink in the 
sands of spiritual indifference It flows and will continue to flow on 
towards the far sea of infinity, to which for many ages the desires and 
longings of human hearts will turn The greatest Russian thinker, 
Vladimir Soloviev, built his own lofty philosophical structure on a 
religious basis 

Soloviev, who died prematurely about two years ago, may be said to 
have been the leader of the new philosophic and religious movement in 
Russian thought, of which I write During his hfetrme he was looked 
upon as a wild dreamer But he has left his countrymen a nich store of 
ideas, which have grown up after his death and blossomed in the 
idealist atmosphere of the present day Soloviev was one of the 
greatest idealists of our tıme, he was a worshipper and preacher of 
the ideal who was able to give himself up entirely to it, so that 
he could concentrate all the forces of his nature upon its 
realisation, and accept without reservation all its censequences 
He had the enquirmg mind of the scholar, keenly criticising the 
principal tendencies of modern philosophy with which he was famuliar, 
as well as deep and genuine religious feeling, the principal feature of 
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which was faith in Christian principles, not as experi aced in actual 
hfe, but as they are some day to be realised Add to this mental 
attitude the various qualities of philosopher, poet and ag tator, and you 
have in Soloviev the type of mind towards which contemporary 
spiritual thought turns with all the strength of it desires and 
aspirations 

The Russians have had enough of analysis, and of th - classification 
of their mental and spiritual processes resulting fro rationalistic 
philosophy and the positive sciences They long to s-e the human 
results of those processes, they want to see the social amit not only 
more or less fitted for his functions ın the collect.ve org: usm, but also 
with his material and spiritual life fully developed Th mund, which 
an earlier epoch tried to resolve into atoms, has recove 2d under the 
new synthesis its right to a religious life, such as had been eagerly 
though unsuccessfully denied to the Russian people by the al- 
pervading doctrines of rationalism and matenalism In sprte of 
considerable differences amongst them, the new influeaces are also 
a reaction against those doctrines They seldom, howev r, turn in the 
direction of purely Christian ideas In spite of the: mystic and 
religious character they are indifferent and sométimes e en hostile to 
religion In most cases they move towards ıt by circ itous routes, 
leading rather to spimtual analysis or even to parody We will now 
proceed to examine the “New Road” along which Russia 1 philosophic 
and Christian thought 1s travelling 
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Apart from its philosophical and religious rmport the Novy) Put 
has considerable literary standing as a monthly, and many ughly-gifted 
contributors, among wom, besides the editor himself, I =ter Piercov, 
are Dmitri: Mereykovski, the world-famous novelist and ' terary cntic, 
Vladimir Rozanov, an orginal and many-sided thinker aad journalist, 
and Nicola: Minsky, a lyrical poet and dramatist All th 2e belong to 
the new generation of Russian authors who take a religio' s standpoint 
and interest themselves in the newly-awakenea spirit al thought 
They differ in their methods of understanding and applyir = ıt, but they 
agree as to their principal aim, which is to raise the soul -f the nation 
to a higher plane of spiritual hfe and to fight down t e ideas and 
doctrines of positivism which are constantly projecting the aselves from 
the lower levels of the actual At any rate this ıs the com non purpose 
of the contributors to this Russian review, and so far its ob 2ct has been 
pursued with great results With the exception of publications 
specially désigned for the clergy there 1s not another revu w in Europe 
which gives so much space to religious questions as the ‘ovy7 Put 

Not so long ago, when positivism was sweeping all b core it, such 
a publication intended for cultivated minds would have been 
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impossible. At that timé culture, 1f not working in direct antagonism 
to religion, avoided it pohtely as something belonging to “the 
“unknown,” to which some respect was due, but with which it need not 
concern itself Only men belonging to the Conservative Party 
considered it their duty to be rehgious, but even they thought the 
best thing they could do for religion was to be silent about ıt or to 
speak only of its general principles and moral application, leaving the 
examination of its dogmas and the fathoming of its mystic depths 
alone It was by a conspiracy of silence that the frends of religion 
helped its enemies, who only wished for it Todschwezgen, as the 
Germans say 

But the penod of effacing religious problems by silence has already 
passed or 1s passing away ; to many, 1f not to all, the polite indifference 
to “the unknown,” as well as the peaceful slumber of the spirit in 
the embrace of lifeless dogmas and pious practices, has become 
Insufficient , as with everything that concerns or moves us deeply, the 
desire has grown to discuss religion not with veiled words and low 
voices, but aloud and in public as we discuss other objects our souls 
greatly desire Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaks, and, 
indeed, the hearts of the present generation of Russians are full of 
religious aspirations, they have long been deprived of the life-giving 
fountains of faith, and souls escaping from such religious indifference 
cry aloud. The cry may be too loud and the speech may deteriorate 
into deceptive or empty talk, but it ıs impossible not to admit that 
these are the faults which accompany a more vivid expression of 
feeling Such faults are not lacking m this Russian organ of 
freshly aroused religious sentiment, which sometimes contains 
exaggerated statements, misleading views and confusion of thought 
But these faults are atoned for by a general truthfulness and 
sincerity, moreover, they testify to the present condition of men’s 
souls, which, according to Sienkiewicz’s beautiful description, fly 
about like birds ready to depart to sunny religious climes, who know 
not which way to go and circle and wheel out of their path in space ' 

The Russian seekers after the religious ideal agree, however, ın one 
thing, and that 1s that the Chnstian doctrine 1s the only road leading 
to that ideal, and that its proper domam ıs the universal Christian 
church with its dogmas and its mystic unity of the spiritual life Thus 
their ideas have nothing in common with Tolstoyism, which, although 
based on Christian morality, and wishing that morality to be put in 
practice, aspires to know nothing of Christian mysticism Merejkovski 
and Rozanov, who have spoken very plainly on the subject, incline to 
the opposite of Tolstoyism, they seem to forget the ethical side 
of Christianity and to see its essence not ın the moral but in the 
mystic development of the human spirit Tolstoy appeals constantly 
to the Gospels, but he deliberately thrusts aside their mystical element. 
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He claims that they Zurmnish the highest and most per =ct system of 
ethics in the world, bet that they are absolutely withoti supernatural 
sanction Merejkovski and Rozanov do not reject tht Gospels, but 
they appeal most frequently to the Apocalypse and its cystic predic- 
tions with regard to Christ’s second coming and to t] = end of the 
world 

These views, constantly set forth in the Novy7 Put, constitute in a 
certain way a reaction against the one-sided religious fr e-thought of 
modern times Under the influence of rationalism, whict was fostered 
first by German reform and then by 18th century Frenc ı philosophy, 
faith in the supernatural factors of our earthly life had bein lost Such 
faith was looked upon by rationalistic free-thinking gri-ups of every 
variety as a remnant of the old obscurantism and the sigi of a slavish 
spint Moreover even the Christian and Catholic orthodox party at 
that time was constantly under rationalistic influence and whilst 
professing the dogmas was apt to lose sight of their supernatural 
significance, and to use them as abstract formule, necessary merely 
to prove the positiveness of the Christian religion, to kee]: the balance 
in the relations of life, and to serve as the foundation of social order 
At present the weight cf modern Russian mysticism 1s dir -cted against 
positivism, whether religious or anti-religious Its follc wers do not 
recognise positivistic knowledge as absolute, closing t the human 
mind, as it does, the domain of “the unknown” Leading up to meta- 
physics, and especially religious metaphysics, they cart aside the 
Tolstoyan gospel of Christian morality apart from faith 12 the super- 
natural, but at the same time they cannot accept the dogn atic faith of 
the official church, towards which their attitude ıs that of criticism, if 
not of negation 

One of the articles of their creed appears to be tle universal 
Chnstian Church, not as ıt now exists, but as the ideal o the future, 
the am and end of the whole Christian evolution Trey draw a 
distinction between the true Christianity still to come a-d histoncal 
Christianity which, according to them, has never yet realad the ideal 
taught by Christ, but hes only found the way to it Thel = are in the 
Novy7 Put considerable differences with regard to dogma  Merej- 
kovski, followed, as ıt wculd seem, by the majority of the g1 3up, accepts 
the principal dogmas of the Holy Tmnity, Christ’s Kingem and the 
Universal Church, whilst Rozanov, acknowledging their re! gious truth, 
considers the whole system of doctrine as a useless acct nulation of 
soulless formulz which tends to fetter the spiritual life of ~hristianity 

If Merejkovski and Rozanov do not agree in their view : of dogma, 
they are of*one mind about other fundamental religious convictions 
They both reject the ascetic ideal, and pean Ch stianity as 
involving the sanctification not only of the soul, but also : f the body, 
and, indeed, of all physical existence as manifested ın ni cure and in 
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human life This idea has specially taken possession of Rozanov, he 
develops it in long essays which sometimes go to extremes that are 
incompatible with a true Christian spit Merejkovski 1s more 
moderate in this direction Whilst claiming a place for the senses in 
Chnistian life, he does not over-estimate chen importance, his aim 1s to 
secure the harmonious development of human nature both spmtually 
and matenally It 1s possible that some element of the natur¢lism of 
the earlier period has influenced the growth of these ideas, but they 
_ have nothing in common with the rationalistic matenalism which was 
formerly therr necessary accompammment Rather do they recall the 
mysticism of former romantic writers, and especially those of Germany 
Naturally, amongst the religious questions discussed by the writers 
in the Novy7 Put, ıs included that of the position and importance of 
the Roman Catholic Church The advocates of Christian unity and 
Soloviev’s adherents must needs be fiee from prejudice against that 
church, of which so many of the so-called schismatics are members 
On the other hand their critical attitude towards historical Christianity, 
which includes the early history of both the Eastern and Western 
Churches, has tended to a certan understanding with the official 
Russian Church, and excludes the acknowledgment of Catholic ideas 
They are not in favour of any of the existing Chnistian churches, but 
they look forward to the unity of all churches in one ideal church of 
the future, which shall embrace all humanity and thus become universal 
—a perfect realisation of the Christian ideal That universal church of 
the future 1s the principal subject of thei discussions with the repre- 
sentatives of the official church in Russia, who are now no longer 
satisfied with the admınıstratıve means of propaganda which they have 
used against multiplying religious sects among the lower classes, but 
try by means of public discussions to draw the new sect which 1s 
appearing amongst the intellectual classes into the Orthodox Church 
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In the course of the last two years philosophical and religious 
meetings have been held m St Petersburg at which clerical and lay 
representatives of the Russian higher classes have freely discussed 
various questions concerning the faith and aims of the Chnstian 
Chtrch Amongst the clergy who took part in these discussions were 
dignitanes of the highest order of the Church The lay element was 
led by the wniters grouped round the Novyz7 Put The subjects 
discussed at the meetings were disturbing and sometimes disagreeable 
to the official Church, and the tone of the discussions was apt to be 
sharp and too boldly critical of the State religion But it must be 
admitted that the clergy who took part showed great moderation in 
face of severe attacks, and tried hard to give substantial answers to 
their opponents It was their evident desire to show that the official 
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Church does not need policemen for its defence, and the itis capable 
of fighting with spimtual weapons and possesses ez ough spiritual 
strength to oppose formidable adversaries Their task y as surrounded 
with many difficulties, for their adversaries were well an ed, especially 
with considerable oratorical gifts and with superior philosophical 
subtlety, in which the most capable fighters of the offic al Church fell 
short ,*they had also a nch store of facts drawn from the zontemporary 
religious life of Russia, which they used adroitly to show up the short- 
comings of the State Church 

The question of religious tolerance in Russia was one f the subjects 
discussed at these meetings It was boldly put forw rd by Prince 
Volkonsk1 and supported by all the lay sympathisers wit. . the religious 
movement The motion discussed was that the pre-ent religious 
repression 1s a disgrace to the orthodox Church, it was .ccepted bya 
majority of those present The severe punishments in hcted by the 
Russian law courts and the administration generally cn those who 
reject the official religion, the 1epresstve means used to cc erce religious 
sects and the stubborn confessors of the “union,” which has been 
officially suppressed, are the results of mtolerance, and test fy eloquently 
to the weakness of a national religion which requires tc be protected 
by physical means as well as by over-pressure on the hum. n conscience 
This point of view has been developed in the speeches >f those who 
are antagonistic to the present state of affairs, and upported by 
numerous facts taken from contemporary experience The clerical party 
naturally fought hard to minimise the importance of the buse alleged 
and to prove the necessity of the Church being backed up by the State 
Ther arguments, however, though put forward with considerable 
dialectical skill, did not succeed in winning over to ter side the 
majority of the members of the meeting, who favoured rel zious hberty 

Another interesting question was the exclusion by thi Synod from 
the orthodox Church of Leo Tolstoy Mereyxovski: mai tamed ın his 
address that although Tolstoy might justly be exclu 2d from the 
Christian Church on the ground of his dentel of the mst important 
dogmas of Christianity, owing to which he cculd not be considered a 
true believer, yet the Synod, as an uncanonical institut: ən under the 
control of the secular government, had no nght to shut hir out from the 
Church, He argued that Peter the Great, who orgamise 1 the Synod, 
was anything but Christian, and that his object was mere 7 political 

Other subjects discussed were — - 

I Whether the dogmatic teaching of the Church m st be looked 
upon as final? (The relation of dogma to religion ) 

2 Whether ın view of the present state of mankind ( 1 the matters 
of government, society, family bfe, art and the sciences) 1e revelation 
compnised in Christianity 1s to be considered as complete 

3 If further religious development is possible and necessary to 
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Christianity, what are-the roads leading to ıt, and how can ıt be 
developed ın relation to the Buble, to Church tradition and to the 
decrees of universal Councils as well as to the teaching of the Fathers? 
As may well be imagined, the discussion of such themes, embracing 
the whole range of the most important religious questions of our time, 
was to the representatives of the official Church in Russia a most 
delicate one, almost inadmissible, for they have no permanent infallible 
Church authority to fall back upon, and Ecumenical Councils are 
impossible According to the professors of dogmatic theology, the 
system of Christan dogmas ıs absolutely final Not only can no fresh 
truth be added to ıt, but none of the existing truths can be freshly 
stated, because the dogmas are by their nature and must remain 
impenetrable mysteries, which theology itself must accept in the form 
in wh:ch they have been transmitted to it, so that t cannot either 
complete or develop them This view has found some opponents 
among the adherents of the new philosophical and religious 
movement who claim that a new revelation ıs necessary, and that 
this revelation is to unite all the existing religious denominations, 
so that from the union may issue the future universal Church 
which is to realise the Chmnstian ideas and include all mankind 
All, except Rozanov, who believes in the revelation of religious truth 
without dogma, agree to accept the fundamental Christian dogmas,— 
with this one reservation, however, that those dogmas must not consist 
ın purely abstract formule, but must be concrete, living statements, 
closely related to real hfe, so that they may influence its problems 
The importance of philosophically expressing these opinions was 
emphasised by Minsky, who maintained that faith must reanimate 
free thought, which had become stagnant owing to rationalism The 
mystic element in these ideas was expressed in fascinating speeches 
from Mereykovski, depicting the dawn of a new revelation manifest m 
the desires and hopes of so many hearts at the present time, he 
described those desires as a kind of early hghtening of the sky 
preceding Christ’s second coming, just as the desires and foretellings 
of the prophets were the light which preceded the Saviour’s first coming 
These thoughts, the outcome of which 1s to be seen in St John’s 
Church of the future, are characteristic of the mysticism prevailing 
amongst a certain class of the Russian people 
* * + * 5 


The Novy7 Put is given over exclusively to religion or to questions 
connected with religion. These are not only discussed theoretically 
and ın literary style, but are also applied to the practical moral and 
spiritual problems of everyday life This ıs achieved more especially 
by the publication of private correspondence and of a religious 
chronicle Amongst the private correspondence are letters touching 
upon vital religious problems, addressed either to the editor or to one 
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of the contributors These letters are replied to in the same manner 
This method of exchanging opinions has proved very ; -teresting, for 
the letters contain original points of view and give per onality to the 
„discussion It1s open to everyone to express his thoug! <s, his doubts 
and his questionings m matters of faith and religious p 1losophy 
The religious chronicle is lively and important It comprises the 
polemigal side of the review which, being an organ ¢7 progressive 
religious tendencies, has naturally become a subject of criticism both 
from the free thinking and the Conservative camps ~ he polemical 
part of the Novy7z Put 1s kept up by members of th Established 
Church, because the wniters associated with ıt are mos anxious, not 
only to awaken new religious feeling, but also to com = to the best 
possible understanding with the followers of the orthodo Church It 
is these men ın particu'ar who preach the universal Chur a, which is to 
unite all Christians on the ground of a common religion In the course 
of one of the discussions Merejkovski announced that } = believed in 
one apostolic, universal Church, but he added that he dv not see that 
Church in any of the existing denominations 
Of course, the 1dea of a universal Church, which is only > come when 
all existing Churches are united, has found many opp nents in the 
existing State Church Hence the discussions with th clergy, and 
the severe censure of the new monthly by the Church auti orties The 
famous Russian preacher, Ivan Kronshtacky, has spoken + 1 his sermons 
against “new roads” which lead the faithful away from -he orthodox 
Church , and the review has been compelled to answer hır In addıtıon 
to the orthodox party ıt has had also to contend with - onservatıves 
who, with journalistic indifference, not only mısrepreser ied the aims 
of the review, but also tried to arouse the suspicions of the Government 
This kind of attack 1s very frequent ın the Grazdanin, . publication 
edited by Prince Meshcherski, and much read in ultra ~onservative 
circles There ıs, however, no lack of iriendly sympath - among the 
higher clergy, who write ın the more serious clerica organs, for 
instance; the Metropolitan Filaret, one of the most famoy theologians 
of the Greek Church 
In addition to correspondence and to polemical discussic ns the Novy7 
Put publishes important literary contributions, among wh ch there has 
been a very remarkable paper by Merejkovski called “Go; aI’s Fate,’ in 
which the tragic religious crisis in the great Russian wr =r’s own life 
was explained not as an accidental malady of the m id, but as a 
necessary part of the whole development of a most exalte:! and tragical 
soul 
Another Russian writer of genius who arouses great 11 erest ın the 
hterary circles of the Novy; Put 1s Dostoyevsky, who <lso inclines 
towards mysticism Mereykovski has written compariiz him with 
Tolstoy, and another author has published a pape: on one of 
Dostojevsk1j’s most smportant characters, Krilov, ın the revel entitled 
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“Devils,” m which he develops the original idea, though strangely 
similar to Nietzsche’s, of a future renascence or change of mankind into 
a higher type, called Uebermensch 

In all those articles, as has already been said, there 1s much 
metaphysical and mystical nebulousness, which 1s noticeable in Merej- 
kovskrs work, and still more m Rozanovs, especially in his paper about 
the Judaic religion, which 1s so saturated with mystic naturalysm that 
it sometimes assumes an anti-Christian attitude Very remarkable are 
Rozanov’s wnitings on the relation of the sexes and on family life, 1n 
which his pomt of view differs from that of Tolstoy Rozanov does 
not goin for the repression of the senses, but for their free development 
as the most powerful man:festation of hfe, only with the consecration 
of religion, according to the examples of the Old Testament 

There is also a very interesting description of an excursion to 
“The Bnght Lake,” to which the Russian sect called the “Raskolniki ” 
make pious pilgrimages, in order to pray and discuss religion on its 
shores Two educated men from St. Petersburg take part in the 
discussions and discover that a great spiritual afinity exists between 
those simple-minded seekers after the true faith and their own small 
circle of men in the capital The same thing happened to Merejkovski, 
whose mystical religious sentiments were not understood by the 
intellectual society of St Petersburg, but who found sympathetic spirits 
in a remote corner of the country amongst the uncultured but religiously 
enthusiastic peasant sectarians 

The Novy; Put ıs publishing Merejkovskr’s novel “Peter* and 
Alexei,” the last part of his trilogy “Christ and anti-Chnist,” the first 
two parts of which, “Julian the Apostate ” and “Leonardo da Vinci ” 
have become so popular not only in Russia but throughout the world 
It would be out of place here to discuss at length the mportance of this 
work, and ıt must suffice to mention that the aim of the author appears 
to be to view Peter the Great’s actions in the same hght as the 
Rasbolnikt have looked at them from the first,—that 1s that they were 
the strongest expression of the anti-Christ prophesied in the Buble 
and by tradition In this book we see all the faults of Russian 
civilisation, as it 1s at present based on the reforms which Peter 
introduced The earher opposition to 1t, which took the form 
of Eastern Liberalism or of native mihilsm, was founded on 
foreign ideas of revolutionary disorder or on home-grown ideas 
of annihilation Now the same opposition is put forward in the 
name of Christiamty It gets its vital force not from State orthodoxy 
but from human thought and from the religious feeling of the Russian 
people This movement on its human side is related-to Soloviev's 
ideas, whilst on its natural side ıt comes nearer to Dostoyevsky On 
the whole it 1s not revolutionary, nor 1s 1t a cosmopolitan rejection of 
Russia’s independent lfe Its aim is Inghly patnotic, and it 1s 
penetrated with a pure and deep faith in the great mission of the 
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Russian nation It 1s far removed from the patriotism c` judges who, 
maddened with national pride, think they have a nght t» exterminate 
all foreign elements : 

It ıs much to be hoped that these religious mflue ces are the 
beginning of some new stream ın the spiritual hfe of Rusia, a stream 
that, taking ıts source ın the national soul, shall flow ın th: direction of 
true Cliristian purpose \ 
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FTER seven years, I think, a personal story loses its copyright 
and this one was told me more than seven years ago It had 
happened to me, a civilian, to be borne for a time on the books of 
a cruser of Her late Majesty’s Navy. the dreadful mental pressure 
of ward-room Irfe—the packed unimtermittent reactions of a dozen 
diverse masculine personalities cooped up at close quarters,—the 
intolerable sweltermg tropical mghts in the airless low cabins over 
the steermg-engine,—the ever-present sense of hallucination 
maintained by the continuous functional processes and professional 
automatisms of this monstrous scurf and excrescence of human 
enslavement that takes form as the British Navy,—the munutious 
drill and routine and prescription and subordination that alone, by 
disarming personal contacts and frictions, make existence endurable, 
__the whole, at times, so despairingly, and on that account so secretly, 
detested and loathed by all the living hearts of the men about me— 
these things had m a manner prepared me to understand and. accept 
the preposterous tale, and, I think, made it possible for the First 
Lieutenant to tell 1t me 
For, when we had opportunity to go on shore for two days’ idleness 
at the Island of Santa Chiara, I found that I had come to understand 
why sailors appear more lovable as they move among the children 
of earth than the men of any other profession. Because ın that long 
starvation the black, exclusive pride that clogs the heart's 
apprehension 1s purged: its eyes are opened it learns an instinctive, 
un-self-conscious sensitiveness to the lovable in whatever new person 
it meets ıt appreciates, and not erroneously, and to appreciate 1s 
the infallible key ıt ıs glad and enjoys, and joy ıs the mfalhble 
charm: it ıs grateful for its good, without distinction of source, and 
gratitude is the infallible softener ıt 1s ready for understanding and 
insight and mspuration of incredible and imperceptible things and 
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by that grinding, crushing daily round of ironclad ar tficiality it 1s 
disciplined beyond loophole of escape into the certam apprehension 
of the things that are real And to recognise the real is the secret 
of mastery, but to find one’s reality recognised is to fin: | a comrade, 
and the heart of the children of earth goes out to suh answerérs 
Moreover, the limiting conventions and veiling illusions f the shore- 
dwellers are foreign to the men of the sea, or, 1f eve- valid, have 
fallen out of then governing consciousness into their oc an seclusion 

I myself had caught moments of something that had seemed lke 
friendship ın the company of the First Lieutenant corimanding a 
taciturn, dark complexioned, lean-faced, clean shaven man, with a 
driving temper, not exactly beloved, nor ostensibly lovable, but 
believed ın, and authoritative, because his orders seemid alive with 
a sort of latent incandescence of purpose and knowledge sehind them, 
impatient of explaining itself, but thnlling with suggest: n of reason 
He was obeyed There was a difference in him, too, rom all the 
other officers of the ward-room that made him the caly possible 
intimate for me The books in his cabin put me on to the scent of 
it but he went beyond his books And yet, we were so far from 
intimate after all our proximity, that, when he vol nteered the 
proposal that we two should spend our shore holiday tc xether, on a 
two days’ excursion to the Crater, ıt touched nm me a spring of 
delighted response that filled me with a glow of aston shment 

We landed on the gz=illing quay, threaded the narrow stone-paved 
main street of the little town, each beslung with a caavas satchel 
holding provisions ard such cosmetic requisites as we deemed 
indispensable, accompanied by a striding bare-footed ç wde and a 
boy with hammocks and blankets We waded the sha low fording 
and plunged across the broiling shingle of wide nve -bed where 
the women were flogg-ng and pounding their householk linen upon 
the stones—turned inland and marched up the narrov mule-road 
that sidled and burrowed its way eastward along the va: ey, between 
the towering forest-clad buttresses of the gorge and tie tumbling, 
foaming stream, whose -lear green shallows and shifting ed of rolled 
and flattened boulders and pebbles of every size the rough rack crossed 
and recrossed as the scouring torrent drove ıt from ore sheer cliff 
side to another Upward we marched till the gorge ı self refused 
us further passage, rising abruptly in a blocking precipic >-wall, some 
thousand feet high, over which ın long successive leaps of columnar 
foam the nver came thundering down The mule track « oubled back 
from the threatening face and clambered ın painful zi -zags up the 
beetling walk on the left. The pathway was overarche i with thick 
tangles of fine-leaved creeping bamboo ın the cefts of the 
purple rock great tufts and masses of rose-backed pa e shell-pmk 
begonia blossom sprang in profusion from sheaves of sl 2nder, glossy 
blood-red stems and cunningly harmonised decoration of chiselled 
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bronze-green folage. From below, through the sun-checkered tangle 
of leaf and trailer that clung to the precıpıces, the sparkle and sound 
of the torrent came flashing up to us 

We reached the upper level and edged on an easy road to rejoin 
the course of the river above the falls Near the lp of the table- 
land, where the ground began to drop with a moderate slope towards 
the cataracts, we came to a clearing,—rough pasture with goats and 
a few cows, a patch of sugar-cane, cassava and Indian corn with 
ground provisions, the ruins of good masonry buildings, roofless, and 
a small thatched wooden dwelling still inhabited. Here, our guide 
explained, we should have to pass the might 

The half-bred Spanish settler received us without enthusiasm or 
ill-will We bargained for a fowl, the blowsy soft-footed woman, with 
the black-eyed, broad-faced, curly-headed troop of mute observant 
children, promised a stew for supper Meanwhile we sat outside on a 
tree-tzunk bench, looking westward over the pasture and down between 
the forest-clad bluffs of the gorge to the gleammg sea Right and 
left and encompassing us behind the velvety dark green mountain 
slopes spread upwards, fold beyond fold, to escarpments and towering 
peaks, the outline everywhere soft with the mossy texture of virgin 
forest, astonishingly stained, ın the sunset, with films of thin 
transparent scarlet tinting, through which the deep cool greens and 
olives, the violet and lake of the distances, the great woolly masses 
of cloud creeping up out of the sombre ravines, showed harmonised 
in a rapture of unobtrusive colour In front the sea gleamed golden 
under long rafts of fire-edged cloud the sun nght opposite to us 
sank flaming into the water: the summits at our back were glowing 
still m his rays The whispering rush of the river sounded 
persistently. The goats assembled quietly from the pasture and 
sauntered one by one to the rumed stables The air was cool 
aromatic with the distilled perfume of the forest “Los Dzos,” the 
Spaniard told us, was the name of the homestead. a mission station 
once. “Laus Deo” we interpreted that title, and understood 

We supped, smoked, slung our hammocks and slept, and started 
next morning at daybreak for the crater A long, long climb through 
narrow forest paths, deep loam with hard foothold only on tripping 
tree-roots and brittle reefs of shale, brought us up on to a mist- 
drenched ridge overlooking a ghastly hollow ringed round with 
blackened tree-trunks and sulphur-stunted bush We struggled in 
pouring rain down slopes of coarse malignant razor grass into sloughs 
of treacherous clay, through which hot springs and fetid jets of 
sulphuretted steam bubbled and wheezed The crater was not m 
active eruption, had not been so for many years, we had soon seen 
enough of ıt and started to clamber back up the slippery banks of 
clay and through the hostile razor grass to the woodland region again 
Half stifled, drenched to the skim, parboiled in the crater and chilled 
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in the driving fog of tke windy ridge, we were grateful {:r the steamy 
gloom of the forest track We tramped back alm st ın silence 
through that tangled solitude till we plunged into the |-vely sunhght 
again at the fording of the river where ıt skirted the o =n ground of 
the mission clearmg And then, giving thanks, we st pped off our 
smeared and sodden garments, and stretched and roll €d our bodies 
in the warm pebbly shallows of silken water, and we= purged of 
our sweat and bruises and sulphurous stains, and ha.ing sent our 
guide for our night-suits lay down there on the rass in the 
afternoon sunshine and slept till the goats began to mo = homewards 
again And as we sat once more on the wooden bench 1: the kindhng 
sunset and saw again the heavens and the earth giow full £ the majesty 
of that golden glory, we suddenly were aware of th British ship 
“Desolation,” second class cruiser, lying at anchor unc er the sunset 
there inthe Bay And the same word came to us both s multaneously, 
“It does not seem very relevant, all that, does ıt?” For we felt as 
though we had travelled very long and very far in thoʻe twenty-four 
hours, and had come, m a certain degree, to our own c-untry And 
it was after that that the First Lieutenant told me th story He 
said “Not xf you look at it that way, ıt doesn’t seem relevant, —not 
“to you or me, that ıs ,—1t seems relevant as it 1s to pler zy of fellows, 
“those for whom it 1s meant to be taken seriously, and t 1s ielevant 
“and significant enough, if you look at it the other w y round, for 
“you and me, too” And he told me this story, from w ich I was to 
understand what he meant 

For there had once been, he related, a young off cer, a junior 
heutenant on a gun-boat (old style—steam and sail), I ca mot say how 
long ago ıt was, but at the tıme there were still unapprop ~ated 1slands 
in the Pacific (unappropriated, that 1s, by Great Powers), nd the gun- 
boat came to touch at one of these uncivilised, unannexec unprotected 
places, and the lieutenant went on shore He met ther a few white 
traders, sundry persons of problematical occupations, md one tall, 
dried-up, parchment-faced Scotch missionary, a masterfi figure, with 
grizzly buff hair and a huge ropy beard that might have b >n bleaching 
white but for stains of tobacco-smoke and weather Tre gentlefolk 
and nobility of the island, thus represented, were hosp table to him 
according to their means, Scotch whisky flowed and pctltry bled in 
his honour But these refections pall, he was gld when the 
missionary laid hold of him and carried him away to his muse to tea- 
a pleasant house with a garden, and he stayed there to supper with 
the missionary’s good wife and a string of freckled cildren The 
missionary had an eldest daughter just growing up, an vory-skinned 
Miranda with red-gold hair, and the Lieutenant saw her > es like gold 
in the sunlight, and in the lamp-light like the sea, and in Fe moonlight 
on the beach, when he said “Good-night,” unfathon adle, and it 
seemed to him at those times that he was admitted to an1 rderstanding 
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of things arranged and appointed, very simple, and ın no way disturbing, 
but infinite and inevitable and imtelligible as Death (for Death was 
part of them) But when he went back to the ship ıt seemed to him 
that he was inlove And the ship weighed anchor and sailed, and did 
not revisit the place Of the missionary’s eldest daughter’s impressions 
I can say nothing The ship sailed away from that island and 
wandered intncately over the face of the ocean, and the Lieutenant 
found himself pondering very far-reachingly upon the oidermg of 
the world He had been in love before once at least with a 
matenalised outcome of some importance, but it had not been so 
ordered that ın that instance he should be afflicted with any very 
distracting problem. He had, ın fact, married upon it, an unthrifty 
if not culpably reckless proceeding, and how his wife was supported 
it ıs beyond my range to imagine Iam sure they were exceedingly 
fond of each other, and got on very delightfully when they were 
together, which,, indeed, was never long enough for them to quarrel 
He eae I should be sure, could have had no notion of looking for 
anyone else to fall in love with melancholic he was and serious, 
taking things hardly, not at all of the temperament of a flirt This 
happened to him (whatever it 1s to be named) nevertheless 

This experience, as I understood the tale that was told me, appeared 
to have brought a new region into his consciousness, and there grew 
in him a stronger and stronger convict:on that there was something 
that he must and something that he could effect in relation to 1t but 
after 2 while it began to grow less clear to him than he had at first 
imagined it, what this thing to be done might be Hais assurance of 
the fact held its ground I do not suppose his mortal heart was less 
deceitful or less desperately unscrupulous than those of the rest of us, 
but he settled to this one account of the matter and stuck to it, and 
if there were other troublous intrusions he did not acknowledge meu 
even, I think, to himself 

What worked, to his perception, ın his consciousness was not bee 
simple hunger of a lover for a woman he could not possess,—he would 
never have entertained any notion of materialising, even in word, 
disloyalty to a wife that he truly loved, and, indeed, this expenence 
seemed altogether something’ additional and corroborative to his 
relation to her In his consciousness it took two forms—by his own 
account—and it ıs not for me to speculate what variants were potential 
in them 

First, a constant, questing, blind, mother-brooding anxiety as to 
what might be the destiny of the gurl_that vagary of nature and 
circumstance, the beautiful chance-sown blossom shining there in 
that impossible, unvisited island, with no probability of release, no 
likelihood of worthy companionship, no prospect of a tolerable mate 
Such a fate, such a meaningless, unjustifiable waste Not a selfish 
brooding He certainly felt no sych jealousy as would have grudged 
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the winning of her to any decent fellow that could eve discovered 
and carried her off A passionate demand only that Life should be 
good to her 

And, secondly (which was the real point of the st=y), he had in 
those few moments beheld that something that he zever had seen 
before, and had learnt about himself things he never zad been aware 
of before And the things he had so learnt seemed qt Ze positive and 
relevant, importantly so, to the facts of daily hfe,- —ndeed to his 
professional future Nevertheless, as the tale of the ronths and the 
miles that divided him from the island increased, bis perceptions 
of these things and of their bearing grew dimmer an their arrange- 
ment lost its order and intelhgrbility And all thz unknown in 
himself that had seemed to take form and be satisfied in the 
obviousness of that apprehended order began to be cisquieted, and 
distrustful, as ıt were. and impatient, and even to lie 12 wait for him 
by night till intelhgence should be drugged and disa med, and then 
to awake and torment him, forestalling his watch, wit 1 questions and 
searchings, and, findmg the interpreting oracles fail, ~ith desperate 
hints of revolt and foreshadowings of encroachment And to escape 
from this over-shadowing it seemed to him more a’ = more clearly 
imperative and altogether sufficient that he should just e the girl once 
again aremedy plainly impossible I have spoken o him as having 
fallen in love, and I speak so because, although by hx: =ccount of it ıt 
did not work with him in quite a commonplace fash cn, he said so 
himself , and his cond ct had the essential diagnostic o insanity, ın the 
matter of that imagined illumination, which challenge = him to put ıt 
thus to the proof, or be darkened for ever He need=d no more ıt 
was just the gnawing menace that, failing this, he shou d come to need 
more that scared him 

I cannot particularise the geography of the sequel, it would bring 
too close into range the identity of the persons concei~ed, and might 
thereby embarrass and disquiet a number of living peo xe, much sold 
history having, ın fact, been the outcome 

The position and antecedents of a junior lLeutenai = rmpecunious, 
maintaining a wife and child in lodgings in Chelsez, a man under 
authority, serving his daily routine ın successive ct mmussions, are 
not in themselves essentially conducive to _Ilusions (f omnipotence 
One may confidently assert that there are some thing = 1mpossible to 
a man in such a position, and that one of them m ght be to get 
himself transported to an unheard-of island a thous: rd miles from 
anywhere But part of what had seemed to happer to him was a 
taking utd the confidence of the Creator, or, less ] ezsonally, as ıt 
appeared to his feeling, of That whose willing ensues that Its will 
shall be done And he seemed to himself te know th t this particular 
thing could be and was to be done He would have t> goin a ship 
He was a sailor, and where ships çan go a seaman can nanage to get, 
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but this, to quit the Navy, and find himself a berth on one of the 
tramps that from time to time condescended to visit that insignificant 
httle cinder-heap in an avoided ocean, this would not be playing the 
game As the normally appointed evolutions of Her Majesty’s Navy 
refused him opportunity, and as, indeed, any voyage having no other 
ostensible primary motive than the fancy of a man once more to 
behold a maid appeared to him out of the question, my Lieutenant of 
a gun-boat soon to be out of commission found no course left open to 
him but to turn himself round and lay hands on the mighty wheels 
that steer the visible destimies of the world, to mutrate, in effect, a 
process of tampering with the admunistration of the British Navy It 
cost him a long campaign to do this (that ımperatıve alert in his heart 
all the while), but he got his idea and stuck to ıt and followed ıt 
doggedly He specialised enthusiastically and determinedly on 
certam departments of study, and set himself unobtrusively and 
cautiously to lure his sympathetic commander into an interest ın his 
specialities They touched the routine interests of the service on the 
side of survey work, the study of currents and tides, and crept from 
the groping exploration of deep sea bottoms to the theory of reef 
and land formations in these Archipelagoes, from submarine zoology 
to the fauna and flora and human populations of the shore, to the 
islands, ın fine, and their habitants as suitable objects for the 
cognisance of British commercial policy 

His commander was a man known inside the Admuralty, having 
access to the Hydrographer’s Department, and with his help by 
about two years later the Lieutenant’s operations had prospered 
so far as to determme the destination of a surveying ship 
and to place himself on board of her This vessel was to 
be engaged for three years on surveys that did not in fact 
contemplate the inclusion of the waters of my fmend’s enchanted 
island, although on the map they might have appeared to range within 
touch of it My Lieutenant was second officer ın this tantalising 
commission, and in order to carry out what was laid upon him he 
found himself left with no alternative short of precipitating another 
part of his plan—no less than bringing about the annexation to the 
British Dominions of the whole of the group to which the island 
belonged He had, I understand, been keeping in touch, by 
correspondence, all this time, with the masterful missionary, whose 
patriotic impulses he had fomented into active local intrigue, so that 
the move was prepared from both sides, suggested at home and 
ostensibly demanded on the part of the aborigines 

Annexation was determined upon at length, the order went forth , 
and the surveying ship was sent to remforce the effect of the cruiser that 
took possession of the islands m the Queen’s name, with royal salutes 
and flags and parading of blue jackets and photographing of Captains 
and Kings The Lieutenant was there He recognised the missionary's 
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family in the gallery of one big iron-roofed store overlooking the 
market place as he marched with the procession to t = flag staff, and 
the blue jackets and marines swung up with the htt] = saluting pieces 
Fle was aware of the girl there, the source and effic ent cause of this 
complex and world-embracing event I do not think his pulse was a 
bit the quicker This—this homecoming to her pre ence—was what 
had had to be, and ıt was It stilled him He looke: no further He 
went in due course tothe house He simply found ex. ctly what he had 
come for, and as he had known those four years th iz he would find 
it “We have often been talking of you,” the mothe told hım. The 
ship was to stay two days ‘Again the barbarous peple showed him 
thew kindness—more hospitable and pressing now lan ever The 
missionary household organised a water excursion . ad picnic in his 
honour The handful of presentable female societr was collected. 
Ihe heutenant provided boats and midshipmen. He Dlayed with the 
children the eldest daughter and he said littie to ne another after 
the first friendly greetings All external things see xed subordinate, 
as he stood there at the goal of his four years’ purpc 32, to the miracle 
of the accomplished will The simple particular thi i> he had willed, 
the reasons why he had willed it, scarcely made tt emselves felt as 
of account i this strange enlightenment He was, I fancy, much 
as a child might be that should have wandered by chance into the 
outer meadows of Heaven what offered itself, msought, to his 
apprehension sufficed, and more, to engross ıt h felt no call or 
curiosity to look further, to explore for more poigi ent experience , 
no imagination of such as possible suggested itself, fe was balanced 
In an emotionless contentment, which, if aware of 1 celf, might have 
seemed as if cautious not to miss, by unrest, any sing € passing delight 
of this happy mystery so naturally and gratuitously :hed round him 
And the ships rıdıng at anchor there in the bay, arc the authorities 
that had:'seemed to command them, and the hberty n en making noisy 
holiday, after their kind, about the town, and the ficker of gaudy 
new bunting at the staff-head over the market plac, all seemed as 
the remote silhouezte of Her Mayesty’s ship “ ~esolation” had 
suddenly seemed to us both ın that setting of hazy ge H that buoyant | 
illumination transfiguring us there on the mountzin, as we rested 
where the Jesuit exiles had often rested, looking we szward from that 
silent slanting meadow where nothing was left of their labour or their 
aspirations, but enduring tradition only that they hec praised God in 
that place That was what had reminded him and 1 ved him to tell 
me the story, and that was how I could Đpartl understand and 
believe it ° 

And so, in that limimous calm, he accepted wh t came to him, 
was at ease, pleasantly radiant, doubtless, for all, 1 sported himself 
with the children, purred to the matrons, did not s rgle out the one 
that had drawn him there, contentedly heard her chatter and laugh 
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with his messmates and the mddies But suddenly, once, in the midst 
of that friendly twittering group of girls and boys, disputing loudly 
some trifle where they sat or sprawled on the boulders of the torrent 
bed in the shade of the ferns and the creepers, she turned and appealed 
to his judgment And the ivory of her face was bright with delicate 
colour, and her eyes were on his, and the umiverse transparent beyond 
them, and, at its heart, himself And after that, he said, he neither 
avoided nor sought her, for he saw that there was nothing more to 
be sought or avoided Nevertheless, they were ın each other's 
company, for the most part, going home, and in the evening afterwards , 
and he stayed late, for they were to sail the next morning And he, 
moving in ecstasy, and yet with a curiously alert perceptiveness of 
externals and ease of self-directing response, was veiy quiet and 
circumspect lest any word or breath should stir consciousness or 
quicken imagination to sow regret between them ıt was not for any 
such experience that he had done what he had done to find her And 
she was crystalline to him in her freedom from any indication or 
trace of the possibility of such consciousness ın her, so different from 
so many other sailors’ lasses! It seemed to him that the crystal would 
have shattered ın thundez and extinguished their world, at atouch At 
parting she met his hand-clasp frankly and heartily, and just in that 
moment the surface of her aspect and all her impression upon him 
seemed to be changed he saw her no longer as a half-impersonal 
mystery. but, now, a woman, with the gramte of her race in her 
character, not a girl, but an independent being, his equal, indestructible, 
transcending mortal fate And he thought (nay—at the moment, to 
him, ıt was knowledge) that she too had understood that event, and 
why it was he was there, and that m that meeting she, too, had come 
to herself And then (for hs boat was waiting for him at the jetty, 
and the rain was falling in sheets in the flashing and thundering 
night) he turned from her on the lighted verandah, sprang down the 
steps, and in a moment was soaked to the skin His heart was 
shouting with joy , the seething downpour lashed 1t to fresh exultation, 
baptised him into elemental infinities of deliverance, he raced, 
splashing and stumbling, unaware of his own limbs, through the 
darkness, guessing his way by the flashes that ht up the grey, 
perpendicular curtams of streaming water enclosing him _ On the 
jetty the single eye of the boat’s lantern blackened the gloom He 
tripped over the shank of an idle anchor that lay there and fell against 
the gear of the dernck and streaked his wet white clothes with black 
winch-grease, and bruised his shin and forearm And he said, “But 
“I was like a dove to those fellows, who had been sitting there for an 
“hour bahng the gig and damnmg me mto every hell they could 
“think of, hke a dove '!—but they jolly well knew that they had got to 
“look sweet and act civil, and sweet and civil they were by the time 
“we came on board Nothing mattered, you see, and I made them 
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“understand that nothing: had to matter to them. And after that I 
“knew how it was done, and what makes an offic -” 

It did not seem to matter, in fact, that Necessity ın the shape of 
Admural’s orders, rang down that curtain just then, rather than later, 
and that the surveying sloop weighed anchor at dayb zak the following 
morning The gross interpolations of mortal ]-me are of httle 
account in a record of whose true text every syllab = 1s significant in 
eternity 

This chapter seemed to have left him further th a ever from any 
possible dream of relation to her or purpose betwe: 1 them of which 
he could have given account to mundane reason The ban of the 
actual was rigid against them now, he knew, and id not suffer his 
heart to chafe at it Moreover, that thuncering rai -drench that had 
blotted her out from his sight had been to him, in a m csure, both Lethe 
and Eunoe In the months that followed, before 1= was withdrawn 
from that region of the terraqueous globe, he real sed that he was 
nearer than before to understanding the s.gnificanc : of these things 
There was no longer any imperative with regard to h =, no sense at all 
as before of need tc see her again—whilst as to his nward assurance 
that this was not tke end of ıt for them both he c ald not say that 
it had any reference at all to this temporal world, ard as to any other 
he had no formulas The illusion of holding ungad-for scrip in a 
posthumous Paradise was not ın his philosophy 

That semblance cf desire then was gone, and th. -~e only remained 
from it the knowledge that the willing it had mai. zamed had been 
effectual, no longer a faith now—a record He qui = understood the 
conditions for the removal of mountains: the ce <ainty had been 
prophetic, the apprehension of destined things not visible, not 
rationally to be regarded as possible his will had b >ught this about, 
but his will made part of that Will whose willing 1s « one, and granted, 
in this matter, consciousness of its am And tle doubt and the 
anxiety were gone. All would be well with hez He saw this 
because he had seer the accomplishment cf that fo ner purpose and 
knew what assurance and understanding ıt had br aght for himself, 
when the moment came, ın the gully, and because h had been shown 
that she, too, had b2en held in that same Hand, ard that this event 
was for her, and herself invulnerable “It seem d,” he said, “as 
“if I ought thot to have needed to see her again in order to be sure 
“of that about her and yet I am glad that I did need ıt for the 
“second time gave me my bearings Yov understind? One might 
“feel confident about a particular pomt but when >ne has two one 
“knows Where one ıs for certain, and can steer a coarse and be sure 
“of ıt I recogmsei then-that what I had seen tœ first time was 
“really that she anc I, ın the aspect in which I sav her, were beings 
“that nothing earthly could really hurt No evil Fad befallen her, 
“certamly, and I dcn’t think I had ever really fea ed ıt, although it 
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“was a mystery to me why, if she was not to suffer evil, she had been - 
“planted and was kept there in the thick of so many abominations 
“But the second time I not only saw that again, in the same 
“indescribable way, but I saw it, when I said good-bye to her, as 
“anyone else might see it or judge it, when she looked like that,— 
“as her character, her own build and temper and grit, though Pd 
“never a notion before she could look so, and somehow, for a moment, 
“I didn’t entirely lke it This was visible strength of character, 
“and ater all one could conceive of something stronger overcoming 
“it. the other was something fluid, something intangible, not a thing 
“one could think or speak of as having any resistance at all, and yet if 
“one knew that was real one would be certain of everything And 
“seeing ıt that second time I knew that ıt was real real in me and 
“in her, and that knowledge stays with me And I think that’s why 
“since then I always remember her in my prayers, when they happen to 
“come 7o me I didn’t before and I thnk she must remember me in 
“hers Perhaps she always did Its thar sort of reality prayers have 
“to do with” E 

“And what are you gomg to do abour ıt in the visible world?” I 
asked 

“No more than I do, and have been doing, ever since No, it 
“isn’t as you might think,” he went on “Of course I have had bad 
“moments now and then, and if I had stayed there long I can’t say 
“how things would have gone: but that wasn’t ordered You don’t 
“suppose a thing like that ıs a matter of chance, do you?” 

I shrugged 

“Well, it isn’t. that’s one of the things I learnt, and by learning 
“1t became my own master and other peoples No! for the most part 
“the fog kept off, didn’t even distantly threaten as it used sometimes to 
“threaten trouble before When you've known what impossible things 
“are possible, and have done them, you know also what very easy and 
“every-day things are impossible. and they let you alone, and you 
“them There’s always clear weather at the back of life for me now, 
“clear air and sun like we had this afternoon when we woke, and a 
“kind of reminiscence of music coming through ıt when things go well 
“And even if they don’t seem to be going well, I know. 

“At first, of course, 1t seemed too preposterous to suppose that was 
“really how the whole world is run—as it ıs Look at ıt this way 
“This business left her and me externally very much as we were 
“Not mwardly, in my case, but let that rest for the moment But 
“what it has done outwardly—that need of mme to see this gurl 
“again—has been to put a whole lot of money and ships mto 
“circulation, to set working a heap of new convictions and activities 
“in the minds of all sorts of bosses, my skippers, the Hydrographer, 
“my Lords, the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, the Germans, the 
“French, the Yankees, the Missionary Societies and the Kanakas, 
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“that would never have got there at all if I had oot happened to 
“land on that Island that first afternoon, and if I had not got just 
“that notion I did get, to start me scheming An: how many men 
“alive would have got that notion, and taken ıt 11 just that way? 
“You think I may exaggerate, but I don’t I was im. de this thing for 
“four years and have seen it clear from the outsid! ever since, and 
“I can trace every step of it There was nothing els - ın it that made 
“our bigwigs annex I did that, or rather this thi2g m me did tt 
“I couldnt have got back there otherwise, and ] shouldn’t have 
“understood without that what it meant forme Te islands would 
“have been French or German by this tıme, but for t at. Our people 
“didn’t want to botker with it, and really there wa t the ghost of 
“any practical reason why they should It’s the daianedest hole” 

“What became of the girl?” I asked. í 

“Her family cleared out very soon after that, and v ent to Australia. 
“I don’t know I don’t correspond with them. lZarried, I hope 
“But I got that done. and the practical results go on breeding I 
“did not do ıt for the sake of the British Empire, ir for the credit 
“of thè Navy, or for the niggers, or for the glory of God, or for any 
“such second-hand claptrap,—I did it through somet ing that carried 
“me once for all above all such idols, a power that I c -n work with for 
“its own sake and tkat makes me the brillant and romusing officer 
“that [am I know my job, sure enough It comes zasy to me, and 
“knowing one’s job, no doubt, counts for a lot , but m = for everything 

“That ship is the smartest ship in the squadror and that’s my 
“Job just now. that’s known I’m known as a mar devoted to my 
“profession, and I shall do well in ıt And the fleei ıs for England, 
“and all of us for the fleet! And the fleet ın <>tion ıs devilry 
“unredeemed, and the fleet out of action ıs a parcel of makeshift 
“playthings, of whose mefficiency and futility every week brings its 
“new demonstration Futility and inefficiency, th t ıs, for every 
“purpose that a fleet im its imagined significance cz 1 serve for the 
“good of a nation But ıt isn’t for those purpose. that the fleet 
“exists at all It ex:sts, for one thing, to give thi men that are 
“devoted to that profession their bellyful You cath a few of the 
“old ones and start them talking about the interest of the service 
“and what success and satisfaction they've had for her pains, and 
“youll see! It exists as a prison house and a d Il room and a 
“treadmill for the men that need that grinding, anc as a plaything 
“and an exercise of efficiency for those that can rake light of it. 
“Tt exists for the needs of the natures of the mi. of the whole 
“nation n. a degree, but more intimately and direct], for the needs 
“of those that man ıt And consequently ıt grows ar d moves by the 
“inner needs of men, and often enough by their fanc =s And every 
“man that believes in the fleet believes ın ıt because 2e has found ıt 
“good for hun, and those that hate ıt hate it because: ney don’t know 
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“what ıs good for them and are sent into the Navy to learn And 
“we all of us go through that mill and some of us come through 
“quicker than others, and those of us who know what we really 
“want will find the Navy plastic enough to give it us and that’s as 
“true of every pasty-faced youngster that snivels in his hammock 
“forward of nights, as it was of myself when I had to make that land- 
“fall You never know what it is that’s moving a,ship. but you 
“can always be sure that it’s not what the Admuralty suppose” 

“You make my brain reel,” I said, “I can’t follow your theory out 
“mto details of orders 

“No, of course you can’t,” he replied, “nor can I we aren’t inside the 
“works But you and I both saw quite clearly this evening that the 
“universe was for us, and the ship there a very triflmg and subordinate 
“incident of it and the Jesuit here saw the same, and thanked 
“God for it, no matter whether his mission prospered or not He 
“took his profession very much as I do mine as every one must who 
“works in a system of discipline, and is something more than a cog 
“You saw that then, and you must have seen it before one does 
“get mside sometimes, as I did ın those years m the Paciff€ and 
“then you see that what ıs true for yourself must necessarily be true 
“also for every one else, and you can see it, sometimes, at work 
“And when you understand ıt about every one you'll know how to 
“take hold of things in them that they are hardly aware of them- 
“selves and they'll follow you and that’s discipline, and part of 
“knowing one’s job And the fact that you can do that ıs part of 
“the proof of what we have been saying” 

It seemed to me that there might be something init I am satisfied, 
at any rate, that the story he told me was, ın all essentials, true I hope 
my distinguished friend will forgive me for any indiscretion or mncom- 
petence I mzy have shown ın putting forth what I feel is not a wholly 
sufficient and convincing reminiscence of his Theory of the Navy I 
wish he would do so himself but he 1s still on the active list I hope 
he will allow that I heve sufficiently travestied the actual form of his 
incidents to elimmate any likelihood (Gf he shuns 1t) of identification. 


SYDNEY OLIVIER 


THE COMMERCIAL MORALITY ‘°F THE 
JAPANESE. 


OW 1s it that a people who are daily offerin: to the world 
™ lessons as strong as those that have been giv 1 in any stage 
of its previous history, ın patriotism of the very highes order, ın self- 
sacrificing devotion to all the interests of their country, n courage and 
in an administration of all the departments of ther Gov rnment that 1s 
as unimpeachably honest as ıt ıs efficient, should neve <heless have a 
reputation for commercial morality as low as :t1s ın all other respects 
deservedly high? The Chinese, from whom Japan, pn r to her entry 
on the paths of Western civilisation, acquired religion, art, literature, 
and all the sciences, are in every commercial incident nodels of the 
highest probity The unqualified verdict of English bankers and 
merchants whose business has been among them 1s that a Chimaman’s 
word 1s literally as goad as a bond, that, though the word ıs given 
only after prolonged discussion of every detail of a barg. in, once given 
it is faithfully observed down to its mmutest deta , even if its 
performance involves ruinous loss That ıs the uni ersal rule in 
every part of China, from Newchwang ın the far Nort? to Canton in 
the extreme South The people throughout the Er re differ in 
language, in customs, -n habits of daily life, but no here in com- 
mercial honesty The standard ıs the same ın every 3rovince, and 
that standard ıs the Inghest, though no people are cre greedy of 
money, and in none 1s the spint of acquisition core strongly 
developed Living as they do under the most corruyt Government 
in the world, with constant examples before their eæs of official 
peculation in jts most undisguised form, the Chinese me chants ngidly 
maintain their traditional ideals of commercial honour and whether 
as buyers or sellers ment and recee¥e the most absolu € trust 
The European merchants who have resided and ca ied on their 
business in Japan since the Revolution have presented, t» the Japanese 
models of commercial honesty scarctly less high thar those of the 
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Chinese In the very early days of our intercourse, following the 
opening of Japan to the world, there were some incidents ın trade to 
which we cannot now look back with feelings of satisfaction, but 
during the thirty years which have elapsed since the present Govern- 
ment was firmly established in power the history of foreign merchants 
in Japan has been practically without a stain There have been very 
isolated cases of discreditable bankruptcy among them, largé com- 
munities, such as those at the great commercial ports of Yokohama 
and Kobe, must naturally occasionally include ın ther number 
unscrupulous adventurers whose practices are the sharpest, whether 
Japanese or foreigners are the victims But as a class foreign 
merchants in Japan have worthily maintained the best traditions of the 
commercial integrity of the city of London, and with many bitter 
experiences at the hands of their Japanese clients to tempt them, they 
have not once adopted a policy of retaliation, of repaying, when the 
chance presented 1tself, trickery and deceit in kind In their Govern- 
ment; Japanese traders have also had before them for more than a 
quarter of a century the constant examples of the faithful perfomance 
of every obligation, of administration as pure and uncorrupt ın all its 
details as that of China ıs the reverse And yet the Japanese traders 
as a class have, according to the universal verdict of those who deal | 
with them, to this day the unsavoury reputation of absolute 
unreliability in the fulfilment of any obligation, of having failed to 
acquire in their commercial transactions even the most elementary 
principles of common honesty The example of China failed to teach 
them in the days of their Orientalisation, when China was a revered 
teacher in all other subjects That of Europe has in later years 
equally failed, though ıt has succeeded in teaching them everything 
else so well that there are not a few branches of Western science in 
which the former pupils mght now become the masters 

Of course there are exceptions to every rule, and there are many in 
Japan to this There are great firms ın Tokio and Osaka, some of 
which) already existed in the days of feudalism, others which date 
their establishment only to recent times, whose standard has always 
been and.s as high as that of the oldest historic firms of England, 
against whom not a murmur of complaint has ever been uttered 
Banks and other great joint stock companies in Japan have invariably 
observed their contracts with the same scrupulous fidelity as their 
government and conduct their business with liberality and integrity 
But all these shill remain only exceptions to a general rule The 
average Japanese trader contmues to be what he has ever been, and 
to-day when Japan’s annual foreign trade has more than quintupled 
on what ıt was thirty years ago, when she 1s enjoying a degree of 
commercial and industrial prosperity then scarcely visioned even in 
dreams by the most enthusiastic optimists, the old story, told over and 
over again, not only by the direct sufferers but in a long series of 
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Consular reports and ın the writings of such grea authorities as 
Chamberlam and Br-nkley, of shamefully violated :oligations, con- 
tinues to come with wearisome and disheartening rert ration from our 
own commercial representatives in Japan 

The fact may be glossed over by Japanese in Eng znd who cannot 
bear to see reflections of any kind cast on their belove: country, or by 
Enghsh writers, of whom the late Sr Edwin Arnol- was the arch 
prelate, who, fascmated by their experience during a few months’ 
hohday of the social and natural charms of people ar d country, have 
subsequently conferred on themselves sentumental t-efs for indis- 
crimmately praising everything that ıs Japanese Bit it remains a 
fact, bewailed by none more strongly than by the great st of statesmen 
and thinkers in Japan herself 

The explanation ıs a simple one It 1s to be found ıı the history of 
Japan Just as the training and social precedence of ] -s ancestors for 
hundreds of years and of himself have made the Japanese soldier a 
model without flaw of loyalty, devotion and courage, r ady to sacrifice 
at angedime life, family or property for his sovereign . rd his country, 
so have oppression and social degradation combine to make the 
merchant a no less strixing model of dishonesty and tin dity, unwilling 
and unable to make the smallest monetary sacrifice for his own or his 
country’s fair fame Pnor to the revolution in 1868 t e people were 
divided into four classes, known as Shi, No, Ko, and £ 10, or soldiers, 
farmers, artisans and traders The soldiers or Samwi u included all 
the nobility and gentry, an hereditary aristocratic clas , i whom the 
privilege of bearing arms and of using them either ın defence of 
their country, their clan or themselves was exclusive y vested, who 
enjoyed social and legal privileges which placed them far above the 
pale of all the other three classes It was to this clas: that the code 
of ethical morals, the Bushido, which mculcated honou courage, self- 
sacrifice, devotion and, though perhaps not in our own ‘gid construc- 
tion of its principles, truth, alone apphed Its membe s were taught 
to cultivate these qual:ties as the highest ideals of mz ahcod, and at 
the same time to despise gam for its own sake Far behind them 
came the farmers and artisans, who nevertheless both enjoyed a fair 
amount of social esteem, the first as the bread produce s of the whole 
community, the second glorified by the artistic skill a d taste which 
characterised all ther handiwork, from the finest work of art down 
to the humblest domestic utensils of daily hfe H nesty was a 
pre-eminent characteristic both of husbandmen and crettsmen Gam 
was a secondary consideration to both The first vas content ın 
fulfilling his duty of cultivating the lands of Ins feudal sord, receiving 
from their produce only what sufficed for the frugal sup ort of himself 
and his family The latter found his chief reward 2 the smiling 
approbation of his lord for the highest and best efforts of his skill 
Lowest of all in the sccial scale came the traders, citiz=ns it is true 
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of the State, often wealthy and, while abject and erovelling in the 
presence of the high-born haughty soldier, able to-lead lives of luxury 
for which the latter could seldom hope But their occupation was held 
by him to be so degradingly sordid that its contact was contamination 
No prospect of wealth, no pressure of immediate poverty, could induce 
him to soil himself by even its touch No standard of either honesty 
or truth was expected from its votaries Gain was the sole object of 
their lives, and it might be acquired by any means, short of actual 
crime, without reflection on the character of those who adopted them 
During the régzme of the Tokugawa Shoguns, which lasted for 
250 years immediately prior to the Revolution, Japan was hermetically 
“closed to all the world, with the exception of China and of the little 
Dutch factory that was maintained under humiliating conditions at 
Nagasaki Trade with thus factory was a Government monopoly 
The people had no share ın ıt, and the only foreign trade of which 
they could learn anything was that with China Internal trade was 
conducted undei restrictions only less stifling than foreign The 
whole country was div:ded into petty feudal principalities, thge lord. 
of every one of which was a law to himself Each had his own legal 
and currency systems, and jealousy and suspicion of his neighbours ` 
combined to cause all discouragement to be thrown by him on inter- 
course of any kind between his own subjects and theirs Trade was 
hampered by legal restrictions and monopolies, by the absence of 
all but the most primitive facilities of inter-provincial credit, of trans- 
port and of mformation, and the guiding policy of every feudal chief 
was to render his own principality self-supplying and self-supporting. 
Almost a social outcast, crushed through three centuries by the 
aibitrary domination of a rigid feudalism, always hable at any moment 
to whatever exactions the personal needs of his lord saw fit to impose 
upon him, 1s ıt any wonder that, while feudalism lasted, the Japanese 
trader was dishonest and unenterprising, incapable of grasping the 
most elementary principles of commercial integrity, or even of seeing 
that there might be occasions on which honesty 1s the best policy? 
When Japan’s seclusion from the outer world came to an end in 
1858, and foreign trade and intercourse were resumed, the feudal 
system, established by the first of the Tokugawa Shoguns, still existed 
Tt 1s true that the movement which, thirteen years later, culminated in 
its complete overthrow, was already ın silent progress, but outwardly 
the system retained all its ancient vitality and mfluence The trader 
still continued to be the lowest member of the social scale, trade to 
be the most despised of all occupations Germany had not then begun 
to turn her eyes towards the Far East nor to assert herself ‘as a great 
commercial power It was not until eight years later that Prussia 
concluded the first German Treaty with Japan, and the first foreign 
merchants to enter on the new field that was opened to them were 
almost exclusively English, a very few Americans being included 
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among them They were called upon to deal rot only with a 
degraded class, but with the very worst specime s of that class 
Timidity was too deeply mgrained in the hearts f the Japanese 
traders to allow those of substance or reputation in {aeir own sphere 
to embark on an entirely novel career, to risk the secure position 
which each had in his own district by tempting fate in 1 aknown aspects 
Those who did so, who flocked to the newly-opened { orts in numbers, 
were, without exception, adventurers, with neither na ue nor money to 
lose, with keen wits and the determination to explc= to the utmost, 
by any means fair or foul, the El Dorado that was suddenly placed 
before them The profits to the Government of its monopoly of the 
insignificant trade with the Dutch factory at Nagazaki had, ıt was 
well known, been large What might not those be £ the infinitely 
greater trade that could be now carried on, secure un er the terms of 
the new treaty from Government interference or re triction, with a 
large community of foreigners, all competing for ıt ag inst each other, 
to the Japanese who were bold enough and sharp ¢1ough and who 
were gow for the first time privileged to embark on = The foreign 
merchants, equally ignorant of the language, the socia conditions, and 
the customs and resources of the Empire, were incaj able of judging 
either the commercial or social status of those with hom they were 
dealing They fell readily into the hands of men € the stamp we 
have described Guilds were already old mstitutions in Japan The 
new Guild of merchants engaged in trade with fore zners was soon 
formed, and its members succeeded ın gaining as comy ete a monopoly 
of foreign trade as that of the Government itself had een ın the days 
of the Dutch factory As trade grew, the original s: ngle Guild was 
divided and sub-div.ced into many, each one of whica devoted itself 
to the control of one particular branch, such as yar ıs, piece goods, 
sugar or metals, but the close corporation, formed n arly fifty years 
ago, continues to be maintained, and to this day th whole foreign 
trade of the great commercial cities of Yokohama an Kobe remains 
under the control of the descendants of the men wF ə were the first 
to embark ın ıt 

The spirit of their fathers has been transmitted to mem along with 
the trade which they founded Many of them have grown wealthy 
beyond the dreams cf avarice Many of them have n0w great firm 
names, which even the ignoble consideration of policy should, ıt might 
be considered, induce them to keep untarnished Their country, 
distracted at the beginning of their careers by civil w:r and impotent 
through financial disorganisation and ignorance of al’ modern science 
and of thé rules of international intercourse, has -ow attained a 
recogmsed position among the great Powers of the world, able and 
ready to make its voice heard wherever it will, anc patriotism, the 
desire to be worthy of their country’s greatness, might “1rnish a further 
inducement to upright and straightforward dealing liat the teachings 
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of Japanese moralists, the example of the Samurai, with whom they are 
now on a footing of perfect legal equality, has as yet had no success 
in mstilling the high principles of the Bushido into the members of this 
class Neither wealth, self interest, nor patriotism has even modified 
their inherited and deeply ingrained incapacity for grasping the primary 
tenets of commercial integrity Whether as buyers or sellers they are 
equally distrusted by their foreign compeers No foreign bank in 
Japan accepts their bills, no Japanese bank, unless it 1s protected by 
the most abundant collateral security Not a bale of imported 
goods would be delivered to them without previous payment of 
the full price Not a bale of silk, not a chest of tea, not 
a roll of matting, would be received, even from those whose 
annual sales may be reckoned in hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
until every hank, pound and yard had been submitted to the closest 
expert mspection The most formal contracts are unblushingly 
repudiated, or at best their execution postponed when their prompt 
fulfilment involves a loss of even contemptible insignificance And if 
the luckless foreigner, goaded by the flippant indifference of a wgalthy 
native constituent, perhaps with, heavy bills falling due at his bank, 
ventures to appeal for redress to the courts of law, in which justice 1s 
equitably and honestly admimustered, he ıs at once subjected to all 
the terrors of a rigid boycott by the entire Guild of the defendant’s 
trade, and the choice 1s left to him of submitting to his present loss or 
risking that of his entre business Not many years ago the present 
writer asked the chief justice of the district court of a great com- 
mercial centre if he had ever known of an instance of the judgment 
of a Japanese court in favour of a foreign against a Japanese trader 
being executed, and he admitted that he could not recall a smgle 
instance 

It ıs to these men and to these alone that Japan’s unsavoury 
reputation for commercial dishonesty ıs entirely owing To say, as 
was done a few years ago in the London Chamber of Commerce, 
that dishonesty in any form 1s a national characteristic of the Japanese 
people is as untrue as it would be to say, judging from the few 
examples of fraudulent solicitors occasionally presented at the Old 
Bailey, that the whole personnel of a most honourable profession 1s 
tainted with corruption All the great railways and other joint stock 
companies in Japan are above suspicion Corruption m any form has 
been jong unknown m every Government department, and no 
instance 1s heard, even in war time, of fraudulent contractors profiting 
by the urgent necessities of the moment In the city of London there 
are the examples before the English eye of a great and’ prosperous 
Japanese bank, which exercises a large influence on all financial inter- 
course between England and Japan, and of several agencies of well- 
known native firms Against none of them has one murmur of 
complaint of unfair dealing ever been breathed by an English client, 
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and both bank and egencies are ın all their transacti ns only types of 
a score of others in Japan, unrepresented in Englan« to whom credit 
is given both by Enghsh banks and merchants in Ja an as well as by 
manufacturers ın England precisely as ıt would be tc the most solvent 
English firm with the same results of confidence wort aly placed The 
true and real spirit of Japans commercial morahty sh ald be estimated 
fronrthese companies and firms and not from the de -raded plutocrats 
of the old ports And, descending lower in the social s ale, the Japanese 
tradesman will in honest dealing not compare unfa' ourably with his 
confrère n any country in Europe, while there is n t an old foreign 
resident ın Japan who cannot relate many stories within his own 
experience of honesty displayed in its best form by tF = humblest ranks 
of the people in cases where poverty and securit - from detection 
presented evei1y temptation to disregard it If th= cordon drawn 
round the present trading centres of Yokohama anc Kobe could be 
broken, and foreign merchants at those places emar pated from the 
thraldom which they have suffered for so long, comm 2rcial immorality 
woudd soon cease to be supposed a characteristic of 1e whole people 
It ıs not too much to ask that foreign merchants in J span should now 
energetically assert themselves and shake off fc ters that were 
unavoidable in the past Treaty restrictions no lon zer confine their 
business to the porzs, and the whole empire ıs nc v open to their 
enterprise Trade no longer labours under any socia stigma, men of 
good birth, full both by inheritance and traiming of a 1 the instincts of 
national pride and honour, of all the best traditional entiments which 
actuated the Samurai throughout their entire histor’ are now found 
in plenty among its votaries However black has b en the record of 
the past, however d:sheartening the experiences of he present may 
still be, the hope 1s rot entirely vain that the leader and teachers of 
Japan may yet be as successful in instilling into {1e hearts of her 
traders the best principles of the Bushido as they ha 7e been with the 
humbly born privates ın the ranks of the army, ar- that ere many 
years have passed Japan may be able to pride herse { as much on the 
universal integrity of her traders as she now does «a the valour and 
efficiency of her soldiers and sailors But the day = which she can 


do so has not yet come 
JOSEPH ]£. LONGFORD. 


CHURCH REFORM IN RUSSIA: WITTE 
VERSUS POBEDONOSTSEFF. 


w 


Á UCH adoabout nothing” 1s the title which a cynic migh® give 

to the story of the recent attempt on the part of the higher 
clergy of the Orthodox Church to shake off the bonds of officialdom. 
Doubtless the effort itself was noble, and the motive worthy of the 
sympathy of all Christians throughout the world, but the results were 
null, while the tactics of the great bureaucrat were contemptuously 
simple The practical value of the movement hes, therefore, chiefly 
m the proof it offers of the strong position still held by 
M Pobedonostseff, who can truly and perhaps piously say. L’églose 
cest mot The struggle was, in the first place, a duel between this 
ecclesiastical Dryasdust and the ex-Finance Muimister Witte, whose 
name will henceforward be indissolubly associated with religious 
liberty in Russia. 

This is how the idea first took concrete shape It was M Wittes 
duty as President of the Council of Ministers to sketch ın broad 
outline the various reforms promised by the Tsar in his December 
Ukase, and then to hand over the projects to other special commis- 
sions, which should work out the details, but without altenng the 
general plan He did this with special care ın the matter of religious 
reform because of the great opposition with which his suggestions 
were received. “If you free the sectarians, the Dissenteis, the Old 
“ Believers from the restrictive laws now in force, you simply ruin the 
“ Orthodox Church,” his colleagues argued “For the Dissenters are 

“not handicapped by the State and our Chuich ıs They choose their 
“priests and bishops from among the worthiest , we have ours selected 
“for us by the layman who also appoints the Mohammedan muftis. 
“They can meet ın council when they like, and govern their Church m 
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“accordance with its real needs, whereas our bishop. dare not come 

“together without asking the auone of that san 2 layman The 
“Ober Procurator of our Most Holy Synod may bı an atheist—at 
“least two of his predecessors were atheists—yet his z athority 1s auto- 

“cratic in kind and papal in degree He appounts, 2ays, dethrones, 

“punishes and rewards bishops, and takes over some ¢ their functions 
“Our Church therefore ıs a State Department, and ur clergy are a 
“branch of the civil service almost on a level with the y alice It would 
“lose the last traces of its influence over the people 1 the Dissentient 
“Churches were allowed to compete with ıt on equal terms Hereto- 
“fore the restrictive laws against them prevented the. Yet now we 
“are asked to repeal these laws If we do so, Orthodoxy ıs 
“foredoomed ” 

M Witte made no reply until the work of emancipz ing the sects— 
so far as ıt was open to him to accomplish 1t—was c mpleted And 
then he made answer: “It is true that the Orthoc ox Church will 
“henceforth have no chance against Dissenters, unless we free ıt from 

“the meshes of the bureaucracy And that ıs what I now propose to 
“do, an@ I have received His Majesty’s authonsation” He then talked 
the subject over with the Metropolitan Archbishop of St, Petersburg, 
Anthony, who subsequently drew up a program ne of reform, 
containing six demands One of these provided for t e return to the 
primitive principle of Church Government by Council, nd the nght of 
electing a Patriarch who should represent the entire “ussian Church 
and be guided by a permanent Council of twelve Ini] this the Ober 
Procurator had not been consulted at all In fact he | new nothing of 
what was being done until the programme was writter approved and 
printed, and a meeting convened for the purpose of dr cussing ıt To 
this meeting M Pobedonostseff was invited 

The wiry old Professor, dismayed at the presumpt: n of M Witte 
and the boldness of the Metropolitan Archbishop, Fastened to the 
Emperor and pleaded for a stay of execution His arguments can 
only be surmised —all important changes at the resent critical 
moment are dangerous, and changes in the Church Go 2rnment might 
be fatal For ıf the modification of a few words n prayers and 
ceremonies unchained a tempest and produced a sc ism under the 
Patriarch Nikon, such a radical transformation as M ‘Witte proposes 
might cause a geneial rising to-day But whatever -he arguments 
were, he won his cause, and had the grim satisfaczon of himself 
sending an order to M Witte countermanding the meeting, and 
handing the whole question over to the Synod Now -he Synod had 
up to that time been identical with himself, because 1 had never yet 
disobeyed his instructions In this case, however, it grew mutinous 
Unanimously its members voted for the sıx points of the Metro- 
politan’s programme and petitioned the Tsar to grat them AH 
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petitions of the Synod pass through the hands of the Ober Procurator, 
who alone can present them to the Emperor, and unless he writes the 
words “I have read it” across the document, ıt 1s pigeon-holed for 
all tame For the Archbishops and Bishops of the Orthodox Church 
can never see the Emperor unless an audience 1s obtained through 
the intermediary of the Ober Procurator In order to run clear of all 
these sand-banks and shoals, the Church dignitaries had recourse to an 
innocent stratagem They ventured to offer a holy image to the Tsar, 
and they authorised Anthony to present ıt 

In vain were all their efforts The Ober Procurator had the ear of 
the Emperor, and the Church of Christ was told to wait Stripped of 
technicalities, this ıs what happened The Holy Orthodox Church 
told its Protector, the Tsar, that ıt needed reform The Tsar then 
consulted the layman, M. Pobedonostseff, who in the name of the 
Church denied the necessity, or the opportunity, or the wisdom of the 
so-called reform demanded by the Church In this way the Orthodox 
community resembled a house divided against rtself Its authority 
among the people was certainly not increased by this mining and 
countermming Fınally the Imperial Protector of the Churclf refused 
to grant the reforms demanded, and sided with the layman against 
the most Holy Synod Thus the question was shelved and all that 
depended on its solution If the Russian bureaucracy allows even 
a little logic and common sense to enter as elements into its Church 
policy, 1t will at once cancel or “postpone” all the rights accorded by 
M Witte to Dissenters and Schismatics 

Those are the leading facts as they appear to an unbiassed 
spectator 

Now with regard to appreciations Many speak and write of the 
proposed reforms with enthusiasm, and look upon the future of 
renascent Orthodoxy through rose-tinted glasses Others give utter- 
ance to the belief that Orthodoxy under a Patriarch and a Council 
would become a Church militant, and that clericalism would be a 
national scourge superadded to bureaucracy But it 1s quite 
conceivable that an impartial outsider might differ alike from the 
warm friends and the bitter enemies of the reform He might rely 
upon the fact that clericalism 1s the fruit of many conditions, all of 
which are absent from Muscovy, and that ıt flounshed ın a soil which 
had little in common with Orthodoxy Rome acquired political 
power at a very early date, and long before she wielded it, she knew 
how to utter her xon possumus And only where the head of the 
Church 1s the equal and the rival of the head of the State 1s clericalism 
conceivable i 

The Russian Church, on the other hand, was nearly always a hand- 
maid of the State, hardly ever rising to the level of equality, and never 
to that of sovereignty. In the XIIth century the Princes of Kief 
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banished, deposed, chastised the Metropolitan Archlishops Constan- 
tine, Michael, John In Moscow the Church dignita 1es were at first 
the willing tools of the Princes and afterwards their helpless victims 
Dmitry Donskoy appointed his favourite Mitya to >e Metropolitan 
without consulting the episcopal council Basil dej 2sed Isidore for 
having voted ın accordance with his conscience at the Council of 
Florefce Prince Feodor Mikhailovitch, although a very pious man 
in his way, treated his Church dignitaries with scan respect John 
the Terrible deposed, imprisoned and killed the Me ropolitan Philip 
because this dignitary reminded him of his duty to God Daniel was 
deprived of his see for displeasing Boris Godunoi In 158g the 
Orthodox Church recived its first patriarch in the pe “son of Job, but 
it did not receive 1ts <reedom at the same time He was a mere tool 
in the hands of the chief of the State And so on t the end of the 
chapter However the Chuich may have been goverr 2d, its head was 
always at the beck and call of the S:ate A near ne: -hbour is better 
than a far-off relative, and the monarch who was at and was more 
feared and better obeyed than the deity in the otk ər world And 
when at last Peter the Great took the Church in har 1 he made it a 
Department of the poice 

Clericalism, therefore, 1s no more to be feared than 1 early Christian 
Communism The podlitico-spnitual soil in Russa =: unfavourable, 
and so, too, are all the conditions On the other hanı the chances of 
a complete religious revival, with its temporary lofty flights and its 
permanent rise above the dead level of the ages, see 2 hkewise very 
slender None of the institutions of Byzantism 1s conc icive to liberty, 
and the stamp of centuries cannot be obliterated ın a1 onth or a year 
At the same time there is little doubt that the Orth dox Church ıs 
sorely in need of radical reform, and that the changes ketched by M 
Witte and Archbishop Anthony are among the most : ressing as well 
asthe most beneficent that could be suggested W hout them the 
Established Church will pme and dwindle before eman =pated Dissent. 
But if they are realised, the wholesome influence of k gitimate rivalry 
and stimulating example may intensify zeal and end b: bringing about 
a renascence which no imperial edicts and no patria) chal allocutions 
will ever of themselves effect 


* x % + 


The part played by purely religious consideration; such as these 
among the motives which induced M Witte to pess his reform 
programme on the Tsar can never be accurately known The 
historico-theological motives which he set before his imperial master 
and his orthodox colleagues are unfolded with suffici at clearness in 
his own preamble to the Reform Programme of which te following 1s 
a literal translation 
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ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE ORTHODOX 
CHURCH * 


- After two centuries of a policy of religious repression Russia 1s 
now entering upon a path of broad tolerance The impulse to this 
step has been given not only by a feeling that religious oppression 1s 
meconsistent with the spirit of the Orthodox Church, but also by such 
proof of its futility as a long experience has afforded Not only 
official reports, but also, and more particularly, the private 
communications of persons closely connected with mussionary work, 
make it certain that oppression contributes to the growth of dissent 
and by no means to its enfeeblement But if the question in regard 
to freedom of religion may be taken as settled ın the positive sense, 
it is now quite opportune to proceed to the elucidation of the position 
in which the Orthodox Church itself will be placed under the changed 
conditions: will it be able to sustain the impending conflict with 
dissent and with other forms of belief in general? 

Upon this point ecclesiastical literature speaks at times with an 
extremely timid voice “To proclaim at the present momentéréedom 
“of conscience for all, would mean freeing the hands of everyone 
“else and leaving the agents of the Church bound” The opinion 
thus expressed by Bishop Sergius (the Rector of the St Petersburg 
Theological Academy) 1s borne out by almost the whole theological 
literature of the day It is evident that even under conditions of entire 
external freedom, not to speak of State protection, the internal hfe 
of the Church 1s fettered by heavy chains which must also be removed 
their effects are distinctly observable in the religious lfe of our time 

Both the ecclesiastical and the secular Press remark with equal 
emphasis upon the prevailing lukewarmness of the inner life of the 
Church upon the alienation of the flock, particularly of the educated 
classes of society, from its spiritual guides, the absence in sermons of 
a living word, the lack of pastoral activity on the part of the clergy, 
who, in the majority of instances, confine themselves to the conduct 
of divine service and the fulfilment of ntual observances, the entire 
collapse of the ecclesiastical parish community with its educational 
and benevolent institutions , the red-tapeism ın the conduct of diocesan 
or consistorial business, and the narrowly bureaucratic character of 
the institutions grouped about the Synod It was from Dostoyeffsky 
that we first heard that word of evil omen “The Russian Church 1s 
“suffering from paralysis” As the cause of the decay of Church life 
both Dostoyeffsky and his numerous sympathisers of a later date 
indicate certain peculianties in the ecclesiastical reform effected by 
Peter the Great, and! the special form of social life which took its 
development from that period The early part of the eighteenth 


* Th's is the Plea for Church Reform which was recently presented to the Tsar 
by the President of the Committee of Ministers 
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century marked, in ecclesiastical life, the beginning vf a decline of 
the principle of councils, which afterwards entirely di.appeared and 
this was the pre-eminent cause of the standstill in the life of the 
Church 

The rehgious principle 1s primarily a social princy le ıt expands 
and waxes strong wherever social life 1s allowed a' certain degree 
of liberty It was natural, therefore, that the con (hary principle 
should be the groundwork of ecclesiastical life and thc chief principle 
of ecclesiastical government From the Christian i ommunities of 
apostolic times, with their elders and their brotherhoc d, down to the 
Byzantine patriarchs surrounded by their staff of coirt officials, the 
principle of government by means of councils was man tained without 
break in the canon of che Church 

The organs of conciliary government were the ecun enical and the - 
local councils The fcrmer were phenomena of a specal kind, were 
called into being by exceptional circumstances and couk not, therefore, 
be summoned frequently But local councils, which 12 virtue of the 
apostalic rules and the canons of general councils wer- invested with 
the force of unalterable canonical law, were bound ro meet twice, 
or at least once, a year The territorial councils were xttended by all 
the bishops of the church in a particular regior or by ther 
representatives Diocesan government was also »ased on the 
conciliary principle A council of presbyters was held n the presence 
of the Bishop frequently the whole ecclesiastical ccmmunity in a 
body took part ın the deliberations This pukic communal 
consultative character was borne by the ecclesiastical zovernment in 
apostolic times and in the early ages of Christiamty ¢ enerally, when 
the ecclesiastical community assigned to the care of aie bishop was 
not numerically large As ecclesiastical life developec, however, the 
practice of having all the members of the community present was 
preserved only in parisa meetings, while ın the episcop ul council their 
places were taken by 1epresentatives The patriarch. te, which was 
regarded by the ecclesiastical ordinance as a hinliance to the 
government of the Church by means of a council, did : ot ın the least 
infringe upon the concihary principle, the patnarch was far from 
being the sole governor of the Church, he was merel > the president 
of the permanent council attached to his person aj art from that 
council his existence was inconceivable Suchis the ge neral canonical 
rule, the rare instances of divergency from which have always been 
accompanied by a decline ın the hfe of the church 

The Synod created by the Transformer of Russi bears merely 
external, by*no means canonical, traits of a conciliary character In 
it the conciliary principle ıs replaced by the corporative system Now, 
the essence of the conciliary principle does not lie in the fact that at 
the head of affairs stand not one but several perscns, but in the 
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circumstance that everyone of these persons 1s the representative of 
a whole community The Corporative system, on the other hand, 
is merely a system of internal bureaucratic organisation In our 
synodal department, it ıs not the case that every diocese 1s 
represented, indeed there ıs an entire absence of representation, as 
the members of the Synod are appomted by the Government, it 
constitutes, “not an ecclesiastical government, but a bureaticratic 
“institution of the State’ “A permanent Synod,” says Professor 
Zaozersky, “whatever form it may have, ıs ın any case merely the 
“executive organ of the whole local council This is, of course, 
“entirely applicable to the Russian Synod But in Russia the local 
“council not only does not meet annually, but has not met once 
“during the last two hundred years Accordingly, the whole of our 
“system of Church Government proves to be without canonical basis 
“The orthodox canonists recognise that, in founding the Synod, Peter 
“the Great acted not ın accordance with the canons that are obligatory 
“on the Orthodox Church, but under the powerful influence! of the 
“Protestant canonical systems with which he had become acquainted 
“m Holland and Sweden” (Pavloff, Suvoroff and others) 

For the diocesan administration there were founded, ın lieu of the 
old councils of presbyters, so-called consistories, bureaucratic 
corporations, each consisting of four or five members from among the 
clergy appointed by the Synod, ın accordance with the choice of a 
bishop, and having at its head a lay functionary Thus, of the 
representation of the various parish communities on the diocesan 
council there remained here not a single trace Even if ıt were 
correct to call the consistory a council, ıt would in any case be a 
council without a head, for the bishop ıs never to be seen ın ıt, and all 
relations with him are maintained by official correspondence or 
through the medium of a layman—the secretary of the consistory 

The banishment of the principle of concihary government was 
followed by a change ın the very spint of ecclesiastical life The 
activity of the Synod assumed, in the earliest years of its, existence, 
an external character in which the bureaucratic, police element pre- 
dominated, it consisted ın the investigation of various abuses, the 
eradication of superstition and of free thought ın various forms The 
Synod’s orders to the Bishops, likewise, consisted mainly of instructions 
about the means of investigating and uprooting, and sometimes they 
went so far as to recommend secret investigation, and cross- 
questioning All the rehgious duties of members of the Orthodox 
Church were strictly regulated and recorded ın articles and paragraphs 
corresponding to the latter day “Statute relating to the ‘prevention 
“and punishment of crimes” Here every shghtest manifestation of 
religious sentiment was provided for and carefully fixed, ıt was laid 
down exactly how one should comport oneself ın church and mammtain 


* Cf, Tikhomuroff, “ Bogoslovsky.Vestnik,”’ February, 1904, p 223 
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therein a seemly and quiet bearing, what attitude c-e should take 
before the sacred pictures, how one should spend fi -trval days, go 
to confession and see that the members of the o hodox church 
remained loyal to the faith These effoits to sul %ect to police 
prescription the facts and phenomena of spiritual ife, which he 
altogether outside its competence, undoubtedly brcight ito the 
ecclesiastical sphere the mortifying breath of dry bur saucratism 

The chief aim of the ecclesiastical reforms of Peter was to reduce 
the church to the level of a mere Government insti ition pursuing 
purely political ends. And, as a matter of fact, the zovernment of 
the church speedily became merely one of the nume ous wheels of 
the complicated government machme Consequently t1e Department 
of the orthodox confession was regularly organised o1 the pattern of 
the other Ministries, having at its head the Chief F-ocurator, who 
became the representative of the Church before the Emperor and in 
the supreme institutions of State (the Council of tt= Empire, the 
Committee of Ministers) 

At the present time ecclesiastical government bear. in Russia, a 
purely bureaucratic character, the hierarchy maintain relations with 
the people by means of official papers and rarely enters nto immediate 
vital connection with it. Moreover, there exists, ın tie form of the 
bureaucratic element, a permanent barrier betwee Church and 
people, and Church and Tsar It 1s impossible to speak -f ecclesiastical 
self-activity or initiative, or even of living mutual intercc 1rse among the 
members of the hierarchy There, too, the throbbing Julse of social 
existence has been replaced by paper The only we= to recall the 
vanished life hes in a return to the former cant nical forms of 
ecclesiastical government 

The unfavourable turn taken by the career of the Church in the 
18th century revealed itself, perhaps, with the greate t clearness in 
the decline of the parish, that primary cell of ecclesiasi cal life This 
change is the more noticeable as social existence witl n the Church 
ım the old Russian parish was distinguished by great vitality The 
Russian parish formerly constituted a living and actve unt The 
community itself built 1ts church and electedits pnestan the remainder 
of the church staff The church treasury had then a -roader scope 
by its means were maintained not only the church md houses for 
the clergy, but also the school with its teacher and a ] rge number of 
benevolent institutions, sometimes it served as a pea: ants bank and 
its contents were distributed to the needy The pa~sh community 
itself judged its own members and had the right to int fere, to a very 
large extent, in their internal family life, keeping a car ful watch over 
the conduct of every member Of this living and a tive umit there 
now remains nothing but the name 

The decline in the vigorous activity of the paris] was due to a 
` variety of causes, many of which continue to exert. aeir oppressive 
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influence to this very day as the chief of them must be regarded the 
development of serfdom, which undermined the independence of 
community hfe, and the swiftly progressing’ movement of political 
centralisation, whereby local elements were excluded to an increasing 
degree from a share ın the work of administration There was 
a time when excessively zealous district judges persecuted everything 
that bore the slightest trace of community character The “fraternal ” 
court was then considered presumption, “fraternal” meetings were 
dangerous assemblies To thése causes of a general character were 
added the extremely peculiar demands which the Government began 
to make upon the parish clergy ` 9 

Regarding the church merely as a component part of the State 
mechanism, the Transformer of Russia decided to set its servants to 
perform purely civil duties, and, to the great misfortune of the parish 
clergy, he imposed upon ıt police and detective work that was entirely 
inconsistent with the clerical office The priest was obliged to see 
that the number of persons subject to taxation was properly indicated, 
and, in addition,-to report without delay all actions revealed toe him 
in confession that tended to the injury of the State Thus, transformed 
from a spiritual guide into an agent of police supervision, the pastor 
entirely lost the confidence of his flock and all moral union with 
them There_were other circumstances, too, that operated in the 
same direction When the parish community lost its independence 
the material position of the clergy became very much worse formerly 
the community itself collected a certain defimite sum for the support 
of the church staff, but when the parish community lost the power 
of managing its parochial affairs the clergy were left entirely to their 
own resources, and had to maintain themselves by exploiting, like 
peasants, those small plots of land that were given to the churches 
by the landed proprietors, and by copper contributions from the 
parishioners for mtual acts- the orphaned family of a priest was left 
entirely without a bite of bread and could only hve on the alms 
bestowed by parishioners The fact that the clergy were left ın such 
straits was the occasion for many manifestations of a painful character 
in the life of the church The sad position of orphans caused the 
superior clergy to permit in practice a very pecuhar mode of 
benevolence—namely, the transmission by ‘inheritance of the post of 
priest to the son or the son-in-law of a deceased member of the clergy 
Maintained as ıt was for a long period of time, this method of filling 
pastoral posts by eliminating from the clerical profession fresh forces 
from without gave rise to that caste-like exclusiveness which now 
produces such an unfavourable impression upon, society at large 
That the clergy should form a close caste was a phenomenon altogether 
‘unknown ın the ecclesiastical hfe of ancient timés, when the members 
of the clerical staff were elected from amongst the members of the 
community without any distinction, in calling or status 
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In the second half of last century, more partıcı -arly in the last 
decade, thanks to the care of the Government, the 1 atenal condition 
of the clergy began to improve But still‘a month] stipend of from 
fifteen to twenty roubles, together with a small inc me from church 
lands, ıs not sufficient for the maintenance of a j mest, even if he 
grows his own corn, and he is accordingly compelled to levy upon the 
pansh a number of obligatory contributions im con section with the 
celebration of the sacraments and of certam ritual <cts This has a 
painful effect upon the mutual relations between th= pastor and hus 
flock In the soul of the priest monetary calculatiors awaken at the 
most unsuitable moment a consciousness of pastoral impotence, this 
compulsory traffickmg in holy things withdraws tom him every 
support needed for practical activity, the parishioi ers, who are by 
no means always capable of appreciating the degree >f material need 
in which their pastor lives find occasion in such extor ions to class the 
priest with extortioners and vampires of the commur2 Subjected to 
such conditions as these ın the matter of provision or their maternal 
needs, the clergy find it difficult to rise above the level of merely 
professtonal performance of ntual acts, and to becom the true pastors 
of the people; for the ecclesiastical community, on t e other hand, 1t 
is difficult to rally around the priest as around a cenie. between the 
two there will ever stand a certain barner 

The first condition for raismg the level of pastor 1 activity would 
naturally be to discover means of insuring to the clerg~ such a maternal 
position as would absolve a priest from the necessity of traficking 
with his parishioners on the occasion of the celebratio - of a sacrament 
In the present case one should have in view not mere y an addition to 
the means contributed by the Government to the suppc + of the clergy— 
a quick mse m which might be found impossible, owu g to the state of 
the Treasury—but such an organisation of taxation or the benefit of 
the clergy as should enable them to receive from tl parish exactly 
the same amount of money as they now receive, with ut the necessity 
of personally appealmg for it to every parishioner This could be 
most conveniently done by restoring to the ecclesia tical community 
its autonomy In order to secure a revival of parish h e it is necessary 
to give back to the ecclesiastical community the ngh of which it has 
been deprived, of participating m the management of the financial 
affairs of the Church, and the right of electing, or at a ay rate of taking 
part ın the election of members of the clerical staff 

In the early ages of Christianity not only pres yters, but even 
bishops were chosen by the local community This aght of election 
was of great moral sigmficance, the bishop or prest ter came to his 
congregation as a welcome and invited guide, and 15t as a stranger 
driven thither sometimes by a will other than ms om, by the wrath 
or favour of his supenors At the present moment the question of 
the occupation of episcopal sees seems so definitely s Stled that of the 
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right of the community to elect 1ts chef not even the memory remains, 
but the question of the application of the elective principle to the 
secular clergy* has been raised more than once With a village parish 
community, composed, as it is at present, mainly of peasants 
imperfectly acquainted with religious matters, it may be mopportune 
to speak of the election of the priest by the parish; but the group of 
parish representatives with the presbyter at their head would.be an 
organ fully competent for this purpose Traces of the elective 
principle still remain in the form of archeological survivals in our 
service, as, for example, the singing of the “axios” on the occasion of 
the ordmation of a priest or deacon And it would seem entirely 
opportune to revive this ancient principle, which so powerfully supports 
the internal life of the ecclesiastical community. But to effect this 
the reorganisation of the parish community alone 1s insufficient. “The 
“revival of the parish will not, generally speaking, confer a noteworthy 
“advantage upon the whole Church of a particular region, 1f the work 
“be simply limited to the restoration of the autonomous existence 
“of the small ecclesiastical umits These units must be hnked 
“together by spiritual intercourse, they must be fused into the*broader 
“diocesan community which has as its central point the (diocesan) 
“bishop Side by side with the parish meeting there must be held 
“from time to time a diocesan assembly orgamised' on the model of the 
“territorial council” (Prof Zaozersky) Thus even this partial reform 
will not secure its object without a general reform, a reform of the 
superior admimistration of the Church. 

In order that the mner hfe of the Church may flow ın a normal 
course, a perfect union among the faithful ıs indispensable In the 
early Christian community the believers were, according to the expres- 
sion of the apostle, “of one heart and one mouth”, the latter Christian 
communities, too, were compactly united leagues of love and brother- 
hood. Now such a union 1s what our Orthodox Church at the present 
moment lacks, and it 1s for this reason that various sects spring up 
in such luxuriance on her soil, and that religious indifferentism is 
increasing Besides the general want of harmony between clergy 
and congregation, the causes of which were noted above, very serious 
apprehensions are awakened by the attitude of a large section of 
our educated classes towards the Church, and the mental gulf 
subsisting between the former and the people This disastrous mental 
schism ın our internal hfe can be bridged over only by the Church 

But ın order to effect this the clergy must reassert its influence over 
the educated classes of society As has become evident during the 
last few years, in the course of which the educated public has displayed 
a considerable interest ın religious questions, the cause of its alienation 


* In the Russian Church the white or secular clergy are generally married men 
who wed a few days before they receive orders and cannot marry afterwards The 
oe ” or regular clergy are the monks None but a monk may be raised to a 
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from the Church does not he ın mere religious indiffe entism or in the 
pagan character of our culture The causes are, ıt s evident, more 
deeply rooted and lie in the very texture of ecclesk ¿tical lfe, which 
languishes when cut off, as it 1s, from the interests t] at move society 
But in any case we are confronted with the painful fa = that the clergy 
has proved itself powerless to reconcile to the Thurch, and to 
subjeet to its influence, a considerable section of the educated public, 
and that it ıs insufficiently prepared to cope with aose intellectual 
and moral tendencies ın modern culture which are unfavourable to 
the Church 

Much of the blame foi this state of things must, ccording to the 
admission of fully competent organs of the eccles: -stical press, be 
laid to the account of our theological seminaries The school for 
theologians concerns itself only very shghtly wh the modern 
tendencies of social thought From the pupils’ lb aries everything 
is rigidly excluded that affords an insight imto nodern cultural 
tendencies of a negative character But if we concea from the futuie 
priegt literature which takes a hostile attitude to religi-n and the State, 
do we flot thereby merely disarm him? In his posi ‘on as priest, as 
official defender of the religious ideal, he must inev :ably come into 
collision with the representatives of the latest negativ tendencies, and 
1s 1t to be wondered at that “his reverence,” to the dismay of those 
around him, shows himself incapable of uttermg a‘ eighty word on 
the opposite side? The present exigencies of public fe are such that 
a priest needs a detailed and critical knowledge ol all the modern 
tendencies of cultural thought In particular he req 1res a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions of social life and of th social sciences, 
and this the divinity school ıs very far from giving 1n the superiority 
of our political system to the forms of Western Ewi=pean social life 
our clergy believe, but with a merely childish faith, and accordingly 
when circumstances summon them to declare themselves on any 
particular social question or to speak in favour of zertan political 
tasks, their defence proves to be so clumsy and at t mes so naive as 
to produce, instead of the desired result, a merely n=gative effect to 
the detriment of the State, for to defend a princip = unmtelligently 
is the best means of damaging it in the eyes of tl e public What 
the State requires of the clergy 1s an intelligent and :arefully thought 
out defence of its mterests, and not a naive belie in the existing 
order of things “Ovr divinity school has given its v + ole attention to 
“history, to the past , ıt 1s too theoretical and too rem =e from life as 
“long as ıt contimues to bear this character all plans ‘or the revival of 
“parish life will have but shght success,”* seeing zat the central 
figure of the parish, 1ts inspirer and guide, will alway 5 in the long run 
be the priest, who receives his preparation fo. publi work from the 
divinity school The question of the theological s minary 1s not a 

* Tserkovuy Vesin, 1904 No 25 i Article “Preparatıc 2 of Pastors ” 
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question for one partıcular department merely, ıt intimately concerns 
the whole Empire, for upon the way in which it 1s formulated the 
degree of religious influence upon the people exclusively depends 
And if the theological school 1s now narrowly professional and almost 
inaccessible to extrinsic, worldly elements, the result ıs serious 
detriment to the Empire Religious education, if any, should be 
accessible to all without respect to distinctions of class and age 

Ecclesiastical literature, dwelling as ıt does with sorrow on the 
present decline of inner religious hfe, has frequently commented upon 
the forced and undesirable changes that have been introduced into 
ecclesiastical life without an effort having been made to discover the 
mind of the Church ın regard to them The whole of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century formed a period ın which 
such restrictive acts were particularly frequent later the Church 
began of its own accord to conform itself to the pattern indicated - 
and so, on the soil of an ecclesiastical government robbed by 
bureaucratism of all personal elements, the dry scholastic hfe- 
shunning school arose spontaneously This policy of coercing the 
mind of the Church, though ıt may have been attended®for the 
moment by a certain measure of political gain, subsequently inflicted 
a terrible loss Hence that decline in ecclesiastical life with which 
we now have to deal In this 1espect the policy forcibly 1ecalls to 
mind the methods of husbandry practised by our landowneis in olden 
days, when they strove to extract from the soil all that could be taken 
from 1t at a given moment and thereby condemned their sons to 
hunger and to want For there 1s no soil so fertile as not to be 
exhausted by unmterrupted pitiless exploitation Seemingly, after 
two centuries of most intensive husbandry applied by the State to 
the soil of the Church, the latter has become thoroughly exhausted 
On the one hand the Church stands in need of umon with the State, 
and, on the other hand, the State requires the support of the Church 
But the conditions of umon between the two must be combined in 
such a way as not to enfeeble the mutiative of either the political or 
the ecclesiastical organism The reform of Peter the Great destroyed 
this equilibrium utterly 

The representatives of the Russian hierarchy have attempted more 
than once to protest against the new order of things, as, for instance, 
in the case of the petition presented to the Empress Elizabeth 
requesting the removal of lay officials from the Synod, or in the 
memorials (of the Metropolitan Philaret) setting forth the necessity 
of convoking a local council, but the lay authorities of the Department 
of the Orthodox Confession put forth every effort to maintain the 
established order of things At the present moment of national 
disorgamisation, when a vigorous effort to bring ecclesiastical forces 
to bear upon the people ıs of particular value, the question of the 
necessity of Church reform ıs being discussed ın the ecclesiastical 
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Press with peculiar ardour “Now,” it ıs urged, “tk 2 tıme has come 
“for a detailed review of all the defects of our eccle nastical life and 
“the ordinances that govern ıt The broader the ‘bi us on which the 
“work of revision 1s placed, the sooner will reforms and changes be 
“introduced and the firmer will be the conviction at the Church 
“will stand the present ordeal and issue from it wi h fresh strength 
“to carry on its holy work”* “But the work of refo m,” observes the 
ecclesiastical Press, “should not be left to Governr.ent officials and 
“to those who sit in the Synod, or even to the shghtl - more numerous 
“body of bishops, ıt should be the task of the whole F ussian Church ”T 

Moreover, all the ecclesiastical journals that ha e discussed the 
question insist on thè necessity of immediately ccavoking a local 
council But if this council 1s really to represent he voice of the 
whole Russian Church, ıt cannot be a close corporition of bishops 
for which there ıs no authority Neither the ect menical nor the 
local council was a college of bishops, all the b-st forces of the 
Church, both clerical and lay, were assembled tl ere (Zaozersky) 
Presbyters, deacons and simple laymen were also inere, and all of 
them took active part in the proceedings Every voice must be 
heard in the Council only under such conditions vas it possible to 
attan one of the chief objects of the Councl—an adequate 
acquaintance with the demands of the religious hfe c the tıme The 
permanent council now attached to the Patriarch cz Constantinople 
comprises not only members of the clergy but als) representatives 
of the Greek people elected by a popular assersly And the 
Russian Synod was originally composed not merely of bishops, but 
also of members of the white clergy, and ıt was o1ly in the course 
of time that ıt became transformed into a close episco val corporation—. 
a change which constituted a further deviation from he path marked 
out by the canon 

For more than two hundred years we have not hzard the voice of 
the Russan Church- is it not time now to listen o ıt? Is it not 
high time to discuss what it has to say in regar: to the present 
structure of Church hfe, which has become establi -hed against her 
will and in opposition to the traditions bequeathed io her by a sacred 
antiquity? Ina national council, where 1t will be ne =ssary to arrange 
for the representation of both the clergy and the la ty, those changes 
in the structure of ecclesiastical life must be dist ussed which are 
necessary in order to place the Church on the level ¢ e which she ought 
to stand, and to secure for her all needful freedcm of action In 
view of the present unmistakable symptoms of u -ernal vacillation 
both in society and in the masses of the people, ıt w zld be dangerous 
to wait any longer Religion constitutes the maiz groundwork of 


* Tserkouny Vestutk, 1903 No 8 Article “What ought {te Clergy to do?” 
t Bogoslousky Vestnik, 1903, February, 247 
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the soul of the nation, by it the Russian land has hitherto stood firm 
and strong; and only by the help of this force can the Russian people 
come safely out of the present heavy year of tral And nothing 
could well be more injurious to the State than to check the expansion 
and free manifestation of this national force by an attempt such as 
is now being made to confine ıt within a framework of dry bureau- 
cratic principles ° 


LAICUS 


THE SCIENTISTS AND COMMON SENSE. 


R HOBHOUSE* finds a main cause of tht reaction from 
democratic 1deas which he deplores in the orer thoughts 
about man and his place in the universe which evoliionary science 
has brought In presence of the world-forces wh beat in the 
individual life and fashion the man’s destiny, as they have fashioned 
his skull and determined his mental climate, the sy muficance of his 
moral resolutions and personal endeavours ıs dwarf:d. The man— 
it ıs said-—will be that which Nature ordains, and n: row will be the 
range allowed to spirit and spontaneity Mr Hobkouse thinks that 
the humanitananism of the less instructed Liberal, of earher days 
has been daunted by these chilling decisions of modern science 
Nobody, he imagines, would dare to-day to espouse the cause of the 
negro with the old arguments, for that blacx pigme::t in his skin has 
been labelled a poison which will prove deadly to bity ambitions 
whilst for every discerning eye Nature has written {a= word “Slave ” 
in unmistakable characters upon that low forehead. He thinks, too, 
that recent forms of idealistic philosophy have been w hostile to those 
old enthusiasms as has a popularly conceived Darwiism He speaks 
of Bismarck, with his policy of blood and iron anc ais scorn of the 
qualms of men, as being the true Hegelen He ts mastered by a 
` commanding ideal, and in the interest of the Stat: he sweeps from 
his path the scruples of the individual conscience Our British 
Imperialism 1s held in lke manner to have grown mopatient of those 
humanitarian aspirations which rooted themselves in reverence for 
man, wheresoever and howsoever he might be dr covered We are 
thought ready to acquiesce in seeing the dark ani yellow races go 
under, if thus the white race may zeach its ends 
And Mr Hobhouse 1s not the only one to note zhe sinister effect 
upon national conduct which recent theory has hid The products 
of our brains become often our Frankensteins, rd they drive us 


* «Democracy and Reaction "—L. T Hob vase 
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before them. But there are reasons to hope that the monsters that 
have menaced us are lurching to their fall Perhaps even the humble 
powers of common sense are proving able to throw them, and to 
deliver us from their thraldom. perhaps, too, a sane view of history 
as being the record of human experience suffices to revindicate 
man against things and thoughts alike. 

One of the most interestrng phases of English and Amenican 
thought to-day ıs that “Humanism” which msists that there ıs only 
one possible startmg-place for philosophy as well as for physical 
science, namely, the man, and the man’s experience The @ pror: 
philosophies, as Mr Schiller* says, have all been found out, and 
their “first principles ” are seen to be nothing else than mutilated frag- 
ments of experience All our thinking must start from premisses which 
we have taken for granted Take, then, the humanists say, the man for 
granted and the world as it enters his experience And though we 
have still a few @ grzorz-zsts among us who are crying out upon this 
new Oxford School, we shall not mend! its mstructiont Especially 
will the attempt of physicists to get behind the man fal They 
threatened us thirty years ago that man was a by-product°of the 
great molecular march of things, and that spint and spontaneity 
were—for all accurate thmkers—ruled out of the universe But 
to-day there 1s as much disorder in the camp of the physicists as in 
that of the philosophers, and it ıs of the confusions in which the 
modern scientist ıs entangled that I wish here to speak 

The meeting of the British Association last August 1s still felt 
to have had an exceptional importance. Mr Balfour’s challenge 
from the chair found an echo ın many of the sections, and scientific 
men were confronted by a sudden demand for a re-examination of 
their foundations The President, who has an idealism of his own, 
warned them that unless they were converted and became idealists, ’ 
their hovse of knowledge could not stand, but when he himself went 
to hear Professor Lamb’s address in the Mathematicel Section he 
declared that he found his own iconoclasm outdone Then in 
Section D the biologists turned mutinously upon the time-honoured 
doctrines of Atavism, ın Section A, where they discussed radio- 
activity, there was flat rebellion against the fundamental constitution 
of matter, whilst the geologists reviewed the root-prinaples of their 
science œ propos of a paper on the nature and origin of earth- 
movements 

It may be assumed that many men of science returned to their 
homes last year saddened men They have for a long time cherished 
the ambition to reach far beyond the immediate phystcal and 
mechanical issues before them, and to frame a world-philosophy within 
the scope of which all things in heayen and earth shall fall They 
have hoped that their method had furnished the key of knowledge 


* “Humanisin, by F.C S Schiller, Fellow and Tutor of Corp Chr, Coll, Oxford. 
1 See “ Personal Idealism,” by Eight Oxford Tutors, 
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after which eager hands had groped so long, and that :he shut doors 
would open to them, and the hidden things be revealed That 
method was all the more sure just because it was so simple, for it 
lay in patiently mterrogating Nature in the way in which Bacon 
had bidden them do, and in refusing to let the preccnceptions and 
prochvities of the wayward human mind twist or alla, the answers 
that Nature would give They pointed to the philosop iers in solemn 
warning as being blind leaders of the blind, and they took a pledge 
against the use of metaphysical intoxicants They derided the 
elaborate quest of men after a theory of knowledge and boldly sided 
with the uncritical man in the street in believing wat their eais 
and eyes told them And in humble pride they set cut to conquer 
the world and to bear away truth and knowledge as the spoils of 
war But at the Cambridge meeting they were wounde] in the house 
of their friends It was indeed far from being the irst time that 
this fratricidal strife had broken out, but Cambridg: presented a 
painful exhibition of it, and the memories of that day are still 
ranklmg Mr Balfour indeed sugared his pill so w ll that many 
were not at all sure that they had not swallowed a syeetmeat He 
was so sincere in his admiration, and even awe, as he contemplated 
the spectacle of the material universe as recent scientiic speculation 
had conceived it, that he had every appearance of being a humble 
disciple And yet if that had been his character, then why all these 
philosophic doubts? But let the cryptic President be hat he might, 
the really serious matter was the revolt that spran; armed from 
the physical laboratory ın an exposition of phenomen. that seemed 
to overturn all current theories of the constitution of matter Any 
tampering with these must have far-reaching results, for these theories 
are really the foundations on which that great edifice, tae Mechanical 
Theory of Nature, rests It 1s in the completion of tl at edifice that 
the aspirations of modern science must be realised, and that the 
scientific man will have reached the goal after whic? philosophers, 
age after age, have vainly striven For then the whol vast universe 
of men and worlds, of thoughts and things, with all tl at they ımply 
and all to which they lead, will present but a single problem and fall 
beneath a single principle of the mechanical order 

But every house must have foundations, and mode n science has 
assumed the existence of real material particles actıd on by real 
forces in a real space In calling these things real it 1as acted in a 
quite zazf and uncritical way, taking sides here wit1 what it has 
called common sense, and meaning that these realities actually have 
very much the character that we conceive them to hve But now 
suddenly their indivisible and indestructible atom is suspected of 
blowing up and hurling little bits of itself nght and left with incon- 
ceivable rapidity! And there ıs to be no certain sa vage even of 
these bits For the names which beyond all others are honoured 
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among physicists are ranging themselves formidably on the side of 
an electrical theory of matter, Professors Thomson and Larmor are 
talking of the corpuscles which fly off from radium and bombard 
the air particles around it until they perceptibly raise the temperature 
as “electrons,” and they are seriously disposed to regard them as not 
being “matter” at all, but as simply being the ultimate units of 
electricity, though what the nature of electncity itself 1s they do not 
pretend to know They find even that mass—that most constant 
of all the properties of matter—fluctuates in the presence of fluctuating 
electric charges, and thus the most fundamental conceptions and 
assumptions of modern science are shaken. 

In view of this shipwreck some physicists are clinging to ether as 
their last plank. May not perhaps atoms, they ask, be “knots” ım 
the ether, or perhaps vortices ın it, or “strans”? Mr. Whetham’s 
language, ın his rapid sketch of modern positions,” 1s almost 
poetical. “Matter ıs a persistent stram-form flittmg through a 
“universal sea of ether” But there is something ghost-like here 
and far removed from that common-sense matter from whick the 
man of science set out Moreover, the ether itself proves a very 
intractable possession to the man who 1s seeking for a mechanical 
theory of the umiverse It ıs the bed fact of that theory, and any 
uncertainty here weakens the whole structure, and yet in vain does 
the theorist seek to frame a mental model of ıt, which the known laws 
of molar mechanics will sanction, and by means of which such 
phenomena as those of hght may become inteligible For he 
1s ın search of a medium of which the ultimate parts shall possess 
such imeconsistent qualities as perfect elasticity along with perfect 
hardness, and perfect mobility without the shghtest friction; and his 
theory at last comes to wear the postulary form: “Grant me such 
“a medium as I have described, and I will explain you light” Mr. 
Whetham seems to abandon hope of ever seeing a mechanical model 
of ether produced, and speaks of a tendency nowadays to give up the 
old elastic-sohd view of it, and to think of it as a sub-material 
medium, though Mr Whetham does not help his readers to understand 
what that can mean. But being “a sub-material medium,” we are not 
surprised to be told (page 278) that “it ıs not necessarily described 
“by the experimental laws to which the facts of ordinary mechanics 
“conform” He goes on- “In dealing with the ether we are on an 
“entirely different plane, and have no right to assume that a 
“mechanical model of its properties ıs possible . . . We describe the 
“ether in terms of semi-mechamcal models” And again (page 282): 
“The medium (ether) ıs prior to matter, and therefore*not neces- 


“sarily expressible ın terms of matter It is sub-natural, 1f not 
“supernatural ” 


* “The recent development of physical science ”—W C.D Whetham, F.R.S. 
Murray 1904 
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Now I suppose that if any but a scientific mar had talked 
about “semi-mechanical models, or had suggested any of the 
three terms “sub-material,” “sub-natural,” or “superna ural” as the 
right description to give of a medium which was p.onounced an 
ultimate reality, existing prior to matter, and through the agency of 
which many of the properties of matter express themsel res, he would 
have been abruptly asked if he knew what he was tiulking about 
And a scientific man can surely not object if the qusstion ıs put 
to him Mr Whetham seems ready in reply to confess that 
he has not the smallest idea what this most real ether is really lke 
He ıs inquiring mto its imagined granular structure, and writes 
(page 294): “But what of the grains cf which the ether is composed ? 
. Has a new ether more subtle than the first o be evoked 
“to explain their properties, and a third ether to explain the second? ” 
He says that the mind ıs bewildered at the prospect, ind he thinks 
that the right conclusion to draw 1s that an ultimate expla 1ation of even 
the simple fact remains for ever unattainable. But M- Whetham’s 
assumption that this granular ether zs a fact ıs perfecily gratuitous 
So far from being a fact, it ıs a pure hypothesis, and >ne which in 
its present form is manifestly adequate, and it is vital in all such 
discussions as these not to mix up facts with hypotheses, and not to 
confound the actual evidence before us with inference! from it 
It is through a careless substitution of inadequate model for the actual 
things that the confusions and extravagances of mode n naturalism 
come about Those extravagances are of so glaring a zind that the 
speculative career which nineteenth century science ha run is hkely 
1o furnish a warning for long to come Exhuilarated by the splendid 
results which careful induction had brought, it forgot 12e conditions 
and limitations of ıts own procedure, and, taking the b : between its 
teeth, 1t rushed recklessly forward to conclusions tha denied the 
very experience from which it had set out, and that issued in a 
topsy-turveydom in which mind was denied all contro! over matter, 
or even over its own thoughts, and in which man wa! declared an 
automaton dancing to the pulling-strings of a giant me shanism 
The strain which scientific speculation thus put upon th = forbearance 
of the man of common sense was severe That man ha always kept 
a warm, place in his heart for the man of science, who wa: so obviously 
the up-to-date person, and who was making the world such a 
convenient place to live in He had liked him, too, f ecause there 
was no philosophical nonsense about him and because he 
proclaimed such a wholesome hatred of metaphysics, and even if 
he went father far in his agnostical teaching on all ethical and 
religious questions, still he was credited with knowing what he was 
about, and the intelligent hearer ın the pew felt ratl er sorry for 
the man in the pulpit when his theistic arguments brow zht him into 
any conflict with the Titans who, in their laborator 2s and their 
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lecture-rooms, were constructing a brand-new umiverse But for all 
that the layman did not like the way in which the new construction 
was working out Reasonings that ended up with the clear state- 
ment that there could be no direct connection between his act of 
will and the raising of his hand must, he was sue, have gone astray 
somewhere And it did not mend matters when the scientific 
lecturer on the popular platform told his audience that he was Saying 
nothing new, and that wise men of old had pictured the mse of 
the world and all the inhabitants of it from a clash of atoms, or that 
modern philosophy had taken its begimmings with that clever French- 
man, Descartes, who had shown that any commerce between mind 
and matter was unthinkable, and who had declared that brutes at 
least must be automata 

Thirty years ago Mr Huxley was in his pnme and was rejoicing 
in the fray with Bishops and other apologists of the time-worn 
creeds Mr Huxley was a man who could play many parts. 
He often posed as a philosopher, though at other times he ostenta- 
tiously purged himself of metaphysics, and stood before his audtence 
as a patient and humble interrogator of Nature. But the seductions 
of a comprehensive scheme were often too strong for him, and with 
no ampler text than a modest piece of chalk he would preach a 
lay-sermon that carried in it a whole world-philosophy His 
enthusiasm scorned nice distinctions between evidence and inference, 
and he was prepared, 1f he might get a long enough run, to jump the 
gap between inorganic atoms and living protoplasm, though in the 
more orderly ways of our present hfe he would allow no trifling 
with the laws of biogenesis It would seem, from a letter in the Zzmes, 
in answer to one from Professor Ray-Lankester, that Professor Oliver 
Lodge would jump the gap with a shorter run And when once Mr 
Huxley had got his start with living protoplasm he saw no difficulties 
with anything that came after, even though he had to face his own 
active mind with its all-inclusive philosophies For though he said 
that other views of life were possible, he held that the most important 
and most helpful view of it was the mechanical one, and so, taking 
his courage in both hands, he demed that volition could in any way 
direct the movements of the body, and affimed his belief that man 
was aS much an automaton as the brute But there were moments 
when he faltered He had no intention of intellectual felo-de-se, and 
he affirmed that the whole problem might be viewed from the side of 
spirit, and that, if he were driven to his last ditch, he would pensh 
there as a Berkeleyan! Between one violent conclusion and the other 
he held that he was bound to make his choice, for he had made his 
start from the dualism of the vulgar, and he talked of psychoszs and 
neuroses as two orders of fact so dissimilar as to be separated by the 
whole diameter of being. But whilst he vacillated in this way, it 
was always with strongly-marked preferences for the mechanical and 
materialistic theory 
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Professor Ward, ın his Gifford lecture, treated this m=chanical view 
of the universe as largely characterising modern scunce, and said 
that if that science could be interrogated ıt would side vith La Place, 
who found the assumption, of an intelligent author o` the universe 
unnecessary, rather than with Newton m his theistic interpretation 
of ıt And though perhaps the Englısh platform has at present no 
outstanding champions of Naturalism like the Huxleys and Tyndalls 
of thirty years ago, and though a better epistemology las discredited 
their arguments, ıt 1s causing anxiety in Church Ci ngresses and 
elsewhere that the naturalistic position has at its service to-day a 
whole propaganda of cheap literature and reckless | statement to 
capture the half-educated, and perhaps especially to wra the English 
working-classes. No book of the sort 1s perhaps so inuch read as 
the sixpenny translation of Haeckel’s “Riddle of the Uriverse” The 
terminology of that book ıs calculated to spire respec: in the plain 
man even if the argument fails to do so, for surely nobody but a very 
learned man could possess such a vocabulary! The :uthor, too, 1s 
plainly such an encyclopaedia of knowledge, and is fi.ale ın such 
innumerable directions, that the reader, humbly conscious of his 
own ignorance, will have little mind to dispute with hua. The book 
is a call to have done with the confusions of dualism: and to enter 
into the peace and lucidity of a reasoned momsm. WHuieckel claims 
that he has done this and ıs satisfied with the '-esult, but he 
tells a melancholy tale of great men who in the wigirous days of 
their philosophic youth had aspired to monism, but wio found the 
position too strenuous for their declhning years, and before their 
end lapsed into dualism Vırchow, he says, was a ptre monist in 
the best days of his scientific activity, but twenty-eigl.t years later 
he advocated the diametrically opposite views Eul du Bois- 
Reymond, in hke manner, had begun as a monist ın a refutation of 
such superstitions as vitalism, but he made a bad s.d, and in a 
celebrated speech in 1872 he affirmed that consciousness was an 
insoluble problem Again that great psychologist, Wur dt, had done 
no better, for, having ın 1863 offered a mechanical tl eory of con- 
sciousness in the most approved monistic manner, he vrote in 1892 
that he regarded that book as a sin of his youth, from which he 
longed to purge himself as far as possible. These sad cases remind 
Haeckel of what had happened earlier ın the hig: places of 
philosophy, when, :nstead of the critical Kant, who in tis vinle days 
had disposed of “those three buttresses of mysticism—C od, Freedom 
“and Immortality ”—the world saw “the older dogmatr Kant” pro- 
claiming these three hallucinations as being indispens, ble realities 
Haeckel has nothing to say about these departures from philosophical 
rectitude save that “the experiences of later years sorietimes have 
“the effect, not of enriching, but of disturbing the mird, and with 
“old age there comes a gradual decay of the brain” But he does 
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not mean that any such disaster shall overtake himself, and, though 
now getting on 1n years, he proclaims himself an unflinching monist. 

What the real nature of Haeckel’s monism 1s it is not easy to 
say Like Huxley, he is disposed to have two faces to one fact, and 
to hold himself free to. speak of the whole either in terms of matter 
or in terms of spirit But, as in the case of Huxley, this 1s a 
momentary weakness, for Haeckel ıs clear regarding the. whole 
genesis and natural history of spirit, and he sees consciousness 
emerge first at a late moment in the evolution of the world, so that 
it had no part in its begmnings and no control over its course It 
is net clear what his real thought ıs about the nature of this con- 
sciousness, though probably he would count himself among the 
hardy few who are content to follow Buchner to the end, and roundly 
to declare that consciousness 1s itself nothing more nor less than a 
movement of particles But be consciousness what it may, he teaches 
that ıt only emerges into being at the evolutionary pomt where 
there appear on the earth those higher animals that have a centralised 
nervous system, and he assures the reader that his chapter on “The 
“Law of Substance” will show that there 1s nothmg mysterieus about 
it but that it is simply “a natural phenomenon” 

He has a short and easy way of disposmg of those more complex 
mental phenomena which often give evolutionists trouble He is 
building up a universe from elemental atoms, and, in order to secure 
the phenomena of sensation and will at the end of his process, he boldly 
puts them in at the very beginning He 1s at once modest about it 
and firm He wnites, “As to my opmion—I must lay down the 
“following thesis—as indispensable for a truly moniste view of 
“substance, and one that covers the whole field of organic and 
“morganic nature: the two fundamental forms of substance, ponder- 
“able matter and ether, are not dead and only moved by extrinsic 
“force, but they are endowed! with sensation and will (though naturally 
“of the lowest grade), they experience an inclination for concentra- 
“tion, a dishke of strain, they strive after the one and struggle 
“ageinst the other” And he avows his “conviction that even the 
“atom ıs not without a rudimentary form ôf sensation and will, or, 
“as it ıs better expressed, of feeling (zsthesis) and inclmation 
“(tropesis)—that 1s, a universal ‘soul’ of the simplest character” So 
that though the author is not without scorn for people who are 
troubling about their “precious souls,” he 1s by no means opposed to 
all soul-theory Indeed, without giving any account of what soul 1s, and 
with occasional hints that it ıs but a particular aspect of the Whole 
which the monist at will may contemplate, it 1s his opinion that ıt 
is a universal feature, and this he regards as dispensing him from 
further trouble about ıt But he makes a very particular point here 
Du Bois-Reymond had, not unnaturally, supposed that a man who 
ascribed to the atom the qualities of sensation and will, ascribed’ to it 
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the consciousness which ıs generally thought to under! e them But 
Haeckel ıs very emphatıc ın repudiating any such opinion he 
reiterates that ın his view consciousness only appears ıt a very late 
moment in the development of the world, so that hs psychology 
allows him to speak of atoms experiencing “inclu ations” and 
“dishkes,” of “striving” after some things and “ strug ling” against 
others, and yet all the time being utterly devoid of -onsciousness 
Why he does these strange things he does not explain and by what 
right he ascribes sensation and will to the atom he loes not Say 
Fie himself would probably scorn to find his explane ion for such 
conduct in the fact that others before him had st gested such 
notions He had just summoned his reader to ¢2proach this 
discussion of soul in a strenuous mood He had dec -red that for 
him psychology was but a branch of physiology, and tnat he would 
acknowledge no other method in it than that of ob 2rvation and 
experiment And then on top of these declarations he launches his 
“opinion,” and that opinion is made to carry the hea':y end of his 
subsequent construction He does not tell his reader f >m which of 
the two prescribed sources, observation or experiment, h has derived 
the opimon, but he expects that he will be credited w ih a cautious 
and scientific spirit when, in the course of three or i -ur lines, he 
smuggles into his premisses the weighty conclusions o which he 
professes that his argument leads 

Surely we may say that such books could not live if ' aere did not 
exist n many minds a foregone conclusion in favour « naturalism 
And that conclusion must perhaps itseif be explained as the homage 
rendered by a grateful community to the demands of men who have so 
greatly widened the boundaries of knowledge Those d mands have 
indeed seemed outrageous when the conclusions of natı -alısm about 
man himself have been stated, but it has often been foun possible to 
pass over these hghtly Attention has been focussed on 1¢ unspeak- 
able majesty and complexity of the universe as modern science has 
revealed it, and the observer has almost been willing to e “ace himself 
in its presence But ın such self-negation it ıs impos ble for the 
mind long to rest, seemg that it 1s through its own activi es that the 
universe is being brought within its ken, and that the re =lation into 
which it is entering 1s as much one of its own immeasurable powers and 
capacities as of the infinities of Nature Order and law ar only found 
without as they are first conceived within the mind, and 1 an remains 
for ever the measure of the universe that he knows A s ence there- 
fore that dethrones man, or that presents mind and thoug at as a late 
arrival in the world, has plainly missed 1ts way and ıs put ng the cart 
before the horse 

The refusal of common sense to put up with doctrines of eterminism 
and automatism has been its protest against the argumen s that have 
led to them In an inarticulate way it has msisted, as gainst this 
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modern science, upon the intrinsic digmity of man ın Nature, and ıt 
. looked with some amused complacency upon the iconoclasm of British 
Associates at Cambridge. And before there can be any hearty recon- 
cihat:on between modern scientists and common-sense people, the 
scientists will have to purge their minds of confusion For their 
characteristic attitude ın our time 1s not a monistic one, such as Haeckel 
boasts, but ıt is the frank duahsm of the vulgar Eschewing 
philosophy, as being a deep bog from which they might never escape, 
they have refused at the outset of their inquiries to seek for a theory 
of knowledge, and they have accepted, without criticism, a confused 
mass of evidence and of inferences drawn from that evidence They 
have taken over, without discussion, that double world of an inner and 
an outer life which we uncritically imagine to be given to us ın experi- 
ence. They have even exaggerated the antithesis between them, 
setting apart what experience had only known as conjoined, and 
claiming some knowledge of what matter was apart from mind and ın 
itself They next insisted upon that helpful scientific generalisation 
that all chemical and all physical facts are at bottom mechanical and 
subject to mechanical law, and built up the conclusion that the universe 
forms but one vast mechanical system, the total energies of which 
remain ever the same, and every change ın which ıs a mechanical fact 
which 1s itself the effect of an equivalent one that preceded it and the 
cause of an equivalent one that followed 

But when once this ngid system is before the thinker, he finds ıt 
impossible to articulate into the mechanical series that mental series 
of facts which he also set out by affirming Each series 1s complete and 
exclusive It 1s not possible for him to hold that a volition should 
cause a bodily movement, for this movement 1s a mechanical fact and 
must have been preceded by an equivalent mechanical antecedent, and 
not by a mental one And the more that the scientist has wriggled 
in this predicament the deeper have the hooks of his logic gripped him, 
until he has had to choose between sacrificing his dualistic premisses 
with his exact theory of conservation of energy on the one hand, or 
the freedom of the living man upon the other, and ın this dilemma he 
has chosen to sacrifice the latter! But this is equivalent to saying 
that the consistent scientist takes up positions which outrage common 
sense, and the plain man is driven to declare that his useful ally has 
turned upon him, and that, under pretence of ennching him, he 1s 
spoiling his goods and 1s 1n a fair way to leave the house bare 

And ıt all came about so simply! For having started with those 
common sense views of man and the world around him that everybody 
took for granted, the scientist made no pretensions to do more than 
observe a httle more closely than others, and reflect a little more 
seriously on what he had observed Thus he looked up at the rainbow 
in the sky, but he pondered more deeply than his neighbours, asking 
how that arch of many colours could spring out of white light shmmg 
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through clear raindrops He recalled simular eftects cau: 2d when the 
hight shmes through a prism, or 1s reflected from soap but bles, until in 
course of time he produced an optical theory which teaches that colour 
is the name which we give to an effect produced upon a “ving eye by 
undulations of certain wave-lengths travelling through an ether which 
1s supposed to fill all space. Now this had already become a little 
difficult for his matter-of-fact neighbour who had suppozsd that blue 
and red things were blue and red ın themselves, but tne matter is 
made more difficult yet when the scientific man proceecs to develop 
the further consequences which flow out of the accept2d dualistic 
position that mind and matter belong to different orders of reality 
He has a rigid mechanical theory which covers all the material facts 
of the universe without exception, and he 1s clea- that the living body, 
in even its most secret nerve-changes, offers no exception and to the 
amazement of the man of common sense, the scientist refrses to allow 
the apparently obvious fact that the bow in the sky is the real cause 
of the sensation of colour in the mùd He ıs so much engrossed ın 
the mechanical order before hım that he comes to think that he 1s more 
sure abdut what 1s taking place there than about what is aking place 
in his own thought and feeling, and he thinks that this vit -ating ether 
is the really scientifically known fact, from which he mit derive as 
best he may the expermental and subjective fact of colcir So that 
whereas in the beginning of his reflections he had s- out from 
certaimties of experience, and had only corrected mistake 1 inferences 
from them by an appeal to wider experience, he now belie zes that his 
investigations have given him objective realities of thers, and 
vibrations, and the rest, and that, as a scientific man, he 1a1ust set out 
from these and must work his way back from them to’ experience 
But, as already said, he finds that ıs forbidden by the impassable 
gulf which his dualism has set between matter and minc and he is 
driven to such desperate shifts as the doctrine of aptomatisn Indeed, 
if he were consistent, he would have to ignore the very { xistence of 
mind, 

But Common Sense comes to hisrescue It urges that it snot really 
the case thay the man of science has atoms, and ethers, an vibrations 
` before him, but that he only has thoughts and theories ‘bout these 
things For they are the mental models which he has co structed in 
the hope of accounting for the experiences which visit h.: That is 
to say, they belong to the same mental order as do the s rsations of 
colour and sound, and therefore he has not two separa e orders— 
thoughts and things—to weave together, but he has sim, ly one set 
of thoughts*and experiences to weave in with another s t of them ` 
The scientist, in fact, has been himself the one to forget wl ıt he often 
so loudly proclaims—namely, that he 1s only dealing with -henomena 
—that ıs to say, with our experience of things and not vath things 
outside of experience By profession, therefore, he is an x ealist, and 
whenever he is true to this fact he is free from the absurdities to 
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which dualism must inevitably lead, and when Mr Balfour recalls 
him to idealism, he ıs but bidding him to be true to his own professions 
There are many forms of idealism, and it ıs not necessary ın order to 
be a sound and consistent idealist to deny the objective existence of 
the world, but simply to remember that we only know its appearances, 
and that whenever we affirm anything about what les behind appear- 
ances we ate making hazardous inferences Those inferences are not 
of course all equally hazardous Some of those which are so when 
first suggested may stand the tests of subsequent experience so well, 
and, still more, may anticipate experience so accurately, as that the 
conviction may deepen that they offer true models of the objective 
facts in certain of their aspects But all the models that are thus 
prepared are fashioned in the moulds of experience, and we have no 
access to any aspect of what we call the realities of the universe to 
which we are not adjusted through one part or another of our orgamsm 

The scientific man properly insists that we are dwelling in a real 
and orderly universe which vastly transcends all our present thoughts, 
and that he 1s pushing forward towards a larger knowledge of ıt He 
succeeds whenever by observation, experiment, or hypothesis he 
reaches a point of view which biings fresh facts of the world within our 
experience But all his fresh facts, hke all his old ones, will be 
appearances. Even his most recondite established theory will be 
- this, for a theory ıs the appearance which certain aspects of events 
present to the intellect But the important thmg to remember 1s that, 
so far from such appearances falling short of reality, they constitute 
reality in the only sense in which that word has a value for us What 
things may be in themselves is an idle question, for, seeing that the 
answer would stand in no relation with any part of our experience, 
it would be utterly without content Ideahsm teaches the truth 
that reality is experience It teaches equally the converse truth that 
experience 1s realty The relative zs the real; the absolute ıs the 
unreal and the meaningless Science when consistently expounded 1s 
dealing with reality just because it confines itself to phenomena. All 
thought of transcending the phenomenal order 1s nugatory, for it would 
mean a passing outside of reality 

And with the abandonment of dualism the scientist may be content 
to dwell at peace with the man of theistic faith. For his science had 
only emptied the heavens after ıt had emptied the earth: and he had 
only become a religious agnostic after proclaiming himself an auto- 
matist So long as he argued that there was no spimt or spontaneity 
in the man it was not to be expected that he would find it elsewhere 
But if he returns to his mght mind as an idealist, and contents himself 
with his rôle as a patient student of expenence, he may find no 
difficulty in acknowledging the pronty of mind, and in dealing with 
those religious experiences of the race which flow out of that 
acknowledgment. 
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THE RUSSIAN BUREAUCRACY AT BA? 


T home and abroad the Russian bureaucracy is s ill militant 
and unsuccessful In the Far East the campaig2 has been 
reneweél with vigour and in Russia proper the checking of the reform 
agitation has been resumed with vehemence But with <he results 
obtained officialdom 1s dissatisfied ın one case peace witl out victory, 
in the other complete defeat For some time after the disaster at 
Mukden the aimlessness—not the hopelessness—of the st-uggle was 
emphasised by the Russian Press as a reason for discorcnuing the 
campaign At first rumours which needed no confirmation were 
circulated that both sides were weary of the contest, tl2n clauses 
of the potential peace-treaty found their way into the slumns of 
the daily paper, and the end of the campaign seemed :ugh to all 
but the belligerents themselves, who seem to have been : nperfectly 
informed of what was going on Among the conditions d:bated by 
outsiders only one appears to have been really known ar {1 avowed 
by Russia, and that was of a negative character, namely that no 
negotiations could, at that stage of the conflict, be ente-ed upon 
unless and until Japan undertook to waive all question of a war 
indemnity And the reason adduced was convincing: ıt vas urged 
that a hundred or a hundred and fifty millions sterling woi :d enable 
Russia to continue the war till such time as success shoi-d favour 
her, so that if she raised that sum ıt wouid be sheer folly > bestow 
it in the guise of an indemnity upon her enemy, who woi d surely 
spend it upon ships and keep Russia from recovering her los position 
for several generations “If we care to stand the strain lon - enough 
“we are certain to win, were it only by exhausting ou enemy,” 
Russian officials argued “Now the money demanded by way of 
“indemnity would enable us to stand the strain, therefore t would 
“be folly to hand it over to the foe” And there is forc in the 
argument, as it stands 
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Another fact reed upon by Russian politicians is that no Russian 
territory has been occupied by Japan, and that it 1s unusual for a 
victorious belligerent to ask an enemy whose territory 1s intact to 
pay the war costs If Oyama had taken part of Siberia, for example, 
the money question might have been fairly raised, for then there 
would have been a case for barter But now! And the bureaucracy 
passed to the order of the day ° 

Japan’s friends took the opposite side ın the controversy and 
rendered ıt equally plausible. They insisted on a money indemnity 
as a compensation for loss in the past and a guarantee of peace in 
the future This war, they said, was Russia's doing, and Japan had 
striven earnestly to avoid it Official documents were quoted to 
confirm the majority in this beef and to silence those whose minds 
were not open to any argument. The whole story of the negotiations 
_ between Japan and Russia was carefully gone into and a political 

wlustration of the fable of the wolf and the lamb at the stream was 
pieced together The moral was that, for having had that war forced 
upon her, Japan victorious had a nght to demand compensation and 
a deterrent i 

And a guarantee stronger than mere promises that simular tactics 
would be avoided in future seemed not merely reasonable but 
necessary Russia could not be expected hghtly to give up her whole 
foreign policy and her heaven-sent mission at the bidding of an 
inferior race Try, try, try again had’ ever been her maxim even in 
small matters How much more zealously and perseveringly would 
it not be acted upon when vast issues trembled: in the balance. 
Bureaucratic Russia would surely regard the peace as a mere armistice 
and make -ready for a destructive war of revenge, thus not only 
compelling her rival to squander enormous sums for the same purpose, 
but hmdering her at the same time from developmg her material and 
cultural resources It was not unreasonable to attribute this intention 
to bureaucratic Russia, which may be taken to have the instinct of 
self-preservation normally developed Besides there were concrete 
grounds for the belief Admiral Dubassoff, ın Paris, had informed 
a sympathetic journalist that he had himself elaborated a vast scheme 
of naval reform, which started from the assumption that the coming 
peace would be no more than a truce before the expiry of which 
Russia should lay the foundations of her future supremacy on. the 
waters of the Pacific Nay, more, he added that that project had been 
accepted by the Tsar himself, and that peace would soon be concluded 
by way of carrying out the first part of the programme 

The bureaucratic Press took and takes the same view One of the 
best edited of these newspapers and, perhaps, the most influential 
of all lately published a powerful plea for peace, on the ground that 
it is necessary as a time of preparation for a new and successful 
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campagn Russia cannot but defeat Japan, retake Poit Arthur and 
re-establish her mastery in the waters of the Pacific. Her prestige, 
her mission, her status as a Great Power all are bound up with this 
decisive victory over the yellow race But it can be secured only 
in a new campaign, not by persevering in the presert war The 
cards must be shuffledanew Peace 1s, therefore, a necesity QED 

And the bureaucrats who carry out tnat policy are acti1g according 
to ther hghts Unable to imagine how Autocratic Lussia could 
survive the abandonment of her Far-Eastern policy, tiey are for 
adopting the surest means of carrying it out, namely, ior the con- 
struction of a grandiose navy which shall sweep the Japan se warships 
from the Pacific Russia’s present financial straits would not stand 
in the way For, on the conclusion of peace, France and Germany 
are both willing and eager to advance almost unlimited sums to 
Russia for the construction of new battleships, on the sol>= condition 
that they are built in the country where the money ts raised, and that 
the proceeds of the loan are left there to pay for therx As the 
bureaucracy ıs not wont to allow the economic limitatins of the 
Russiar? people to regulate the amount of money borrowel, ıt would 
soon possess overwhelming naval forces, which must ruin J. pan either 
by obliging her to compete or by inaugurating a new car Jaign In 
view of this policy ıt would matter little to Japan what territorial 
concessions the peace terms had bestowed on her, because t1ey would 
stand or fall with the maintenance or loss of her superior ty at sea. 
And ıt would be much harder to keep than ıt was to win 

For these reasons the Mikado’s advisers were understood zo adhere 
to their demand of a war indemnity, or rather to refuse to bind 
themselves not to include ıt ın the peace terms And yet taere was 
no direct exchange of views between the belligerents—noth ng more 
than what might be termed telepathic communication It sufficed, 
however, to show them both that as yet they had no comn.on basis 
for negotiations 


“OUR FUTURE IS ON THE SEA” 


Between a people and a bureaucracy there ıs not much in common, 
and when they represent two different nationalities their intei2sts are 
hard to reconcile In this case the Tsardom unhesitatingly 1esolved 
to go on with the war, merely changing the venue from land to sea 
It would be a fatal mistake, the Special Miltary Committee under 
the presidency of Nikola: Nikolayevitch said, to abandon the s-ruggle 
before Russia’s mobilised resources were exhausted And he- naval 
forces were very far from that stage The mobilisation of land troops 
and the raising of foreign loans might, indeed, be paralysed .or the 
moment: but a success on sea would very soon set all that ngl t 
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If Limevitch’s reports were composed in a mmor key—and they 
are reported to have been decidedly pessimistic—Roshestvensky’s 
were very different This admiral, who had begun his campaign by 
an attack on phantom ships which would furnish a curious chapter 
on hallucmations, was indefatigably qualifying himself and his men 
for the grand vôle of saviours of their country And he ıs said to have 
attained really remarkable results This ıs not surprising ın æ man 
who 1s reputed to be an experienced and clever artillery officer and 
a disciplinarian of extreme ngour For months he has kept his men 
isolated from dangerous influences and trained ın artillery firing and 
other duties If the stories of disobedience on the one side and 
harshness on the other which have found their way into the Press 
be true, the Admiral has certamly had a hard task to perform. And, 
judging by the little known down to the present, he has discharged 
it satisfactorily, welding ships, guns and men into a formidable war 
machine on the untned strength of which the upshot of the war and 
the future of bureaucratic Russia depend 

Roshestvensky’s squadron ıs numerically superior to that of his 
enemy, perhaps even to a greater extent than the generdl public 
imagines Again, the Japanese heavy guns are considerably less 
effective than they were since they bombarded Port Arthur from a 
long distance Moreover, five of the eight Russian battleships are 
thoroughly modern, while four of these are armed according to the 
, very latest principles of naval science Lastly, ıt seems a mistake 
to assume that a four months’ sojourn ın tropical waters has fouled 
the ships to an extent which lessens their speed very seriously A 
simple calculation makes this clear From the time Roshestvensky was 
met by the P & O Steamer Ma mora down to the moment he passed 
the Zara, his squadron traversed about 980 mules in 82 hours, at 
the average rate of 12 knots Now the speed of the Syssoz Veliky 
and the Navarim never exceeded 13% knots, so that they cannot 
be said to have lost more than 14 knots at most 

The advantages on the side of the Japanese consist mostly of 
imponderabilia, such as experience, the consciousness of past victories 
and a spirit of enterprise emanating from these It ıs impossible, 
therefore, to reduce the two to a common denominator and compare 
them critically The problem ıs not to be worked out on paper If 
even naval experts shrink from hazarding a forecast of the coming 
engagement, mere outsiders cannot venture an opinion What seems 
quite certain 1s that neither a Russian nor a Japanese victory nor even 
a drawn battle ıs excluded from the list of contingencies Neither 1s 
there any doubt that a Russian victory would radically change the 
whole course of the war Even on land, Oyama cut off from the source 
of his supplies, could not hope to utilise his recent successes On the 
other hand if Roshestvensky’s Squadron is disabled and beaten 
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(destroyed it cannot be), the Tsardom will have lost the campaign 
inevitably In,a word, Roshestvensky’s advance has reopened the 
issues which the land and sea victories of the Japanes? appeared to 
have settled, and the belligerents now resemble two ga ublers, one of 
whom has been steadily losmg to the other, and has 1 ow staked as 
much as he lost on one last throw of the dice 


NEW GROUPING OF THE POWER>5 


After the Generals and Admrals have had their say, the diploma- 
tists’ turn will come, and some of them are already impat ent to begin 
One of the attractions 1s the number of possible comb nations, and 
another ıs the intrinsic value of the prizes to be drawn w 2rld-power— 
Welt-macht—among them Domunation in the Pacifi: will in all 
probability soon be struck out of the diplomatic vocabula: y, the Triple 
Alhance will ın all probability be relegated to the dome n of history, 
and other alliances will undergo corresponding cha-ges It 1s. 
permissible to hope that the cause of permanent peace m y benefht by 
them ,. for the perspective of another Far Eastern war would exert 
a peculiarly demoralising influence upon the world at larg , because of 
the vast scale on which it must necessarily be waged, and of the 
number of States that would perforce take part in ıt 

Henceforth no one Power, Christian or heathen, can } lay Provid- 
ence to the Mongolian race If, therefore, the Russian: .ureaucracy 
were to take up the threads of its policy where ıt left hem at the 
outset of the campaign, ıt would find them cut in many ¢ aces The 
problems are no longer what they were, and the mean: of solving 
them which were available eighteen months ago are als> different 
Only a group of Powers could undo by force the work ad complished 
by time, and henceforward ın the Far East peace will be safeguarded 
or war waged by coalitions And the Japanese who possel s the farr 
politique have already been adjusting themselves to the new 
conditions They are eager to transform the temporary agre :ment with 
Great Britain into a permanent defensive and offensive alhince which 
to them would be equally desirable whether they pursued .. policy of 
peace or aggression As a matter of obvious fact, they w I have no 
desire to wage war for at least two generations But five or ten 
years of a ruinous competition m military and naval preparations would 
be almost as bad as a sanguinary war, and would effectually nder the 
development of both Japan and Russia. Left to themselves each of 
the two ex-enemies would endeavour to cripple the other, tie one m 
the endeavour to maintain, and the other in the attempt -o regain 
supenority on sea. 

Against this contingency an alliance ıs the only safe sstem of 
insurance And after the war, as before it, Japan’s choice o alhes is 
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limited to one of two Great Britain or Russia. - The latte: combina- 
tion 1s not by any means as fantastic as it may seem For between 
the two States there 1s no secular strife, nor between the two peoples 
is there any chronic misunderstanding A few years ago they were 
on the point of becoming allies, and at the close of the campaign 
they wouid have no sentimental objection to concluding a defensive 
and offensive alliance, if their respective interests appeared to call for 
it «Again between the two armies there ıs certainly no hatred, they 
showed their respect for each other more than once during the present 
campaign. Moreover, the Slav is not a keen, pushing trade rival hke 
the American and the Briton, while he would not come into considera- 
tion as a competitor of the Japanese in industry Even in the field 
of politics the two ex-belligerents might surely divide then spheres of 
interest and influence. Manchuria is not an irreducible minimum of 
Russia’s demands Her own statesmen hold that the southern half 
of that province constitutes a burden, not a help, to the Tsardom, and 
even the northern half might be exchanged, say for Mongoha The 
question has been d:scussed more than once by Japanese and Russian 
pohticians, who both regard the project as perfectly practical ¿In any 
case the two Empires could by joint arrangement control Pekin and 
Northern Chima absolutely, and as the body follows the head, 
Southern China would share the fate of the North There would be 
no breach of peace in all this, but at the most a policy of “peaceful 
“interpenetration” which would not hinder the Russian bureaucracy 
from furthering its mterests ın the Middle and Near East, and 
defending itself against the inroads of democratic principles at home 

It is needless to say that the political ideal of the Japanese ıs an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Great Bntain That, they 
beleve, would mean lasting peace in the Far East and in the Middle 
East as well The present war would never have broken out, they 
argue, if the two peoples had bound themselves to come to each 
other's aid, and peace, they conclude, will not be violated for genera- 
tions 1f each of the allies, extending its future obligations, undertakes 
to come to the assistance of the other in the event of war The /272 
Shımpo, a journal which has done so much to render the idea popular 
in Japan,adds “So longas Great Britain’s navy held the command of 
“Far Eastern waters and a Japanese army was ready to throw itself upon 
“any part of the Continent of Asia, no State and no group of States 
“could prevail against this combmation Thenceforth agegrandise- 
“ment on a large scale, at the expense of China, would cease, as would 
“also the peril now threatening India, and the slamming of the 
“commercial door in the extreme Onent The English-speaking race 
“and Japan would jointly control the situation” 

The United States have been mentioned as the third partner ın 
the alliance, but the combination resis on a misunderstanding The 
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Government of the United States recoils from alhance: on principle. 
It is, however, quite willing to affirm a political doctr_ne, such, for 
instance, as that of “the Open Door” or the integrity «-f China, and 
to contribute actively to its application in co-operatiou, but not in 
alliance, with other States But the interest of the Amorican people 
in the triumph of the political principles underlynmg the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance would be so great, and their moral sipport would 
be consequently so valuable, that no group of Powers would venture 
to disturb the stazzs guo m the Far East And not in jhe Far East 
only India would also enjoy a spell of security such as the most 
scientific system of defences ever devised would be 'dowerless to 
bestow. The upshot of the arrangement then would be ‘he manten- 
ance of the open door in the Far East, together with all tl e beneficent 
consequences of that substitute for a destructive war, peece in all the 
East, and what 1s still more precious, that feeling of se unity which 
enables peoples to draw freely upon the future fruits of peaceful 
development without fear of having their cheques dishcioured 

Such in bnef are the arguments on both sides As ye the matter 
is m the theoretic phase, open to discussion, but on th: conclusion 
of the war, practical conclusions will have to be drawn japan cannot 
rest content with the present treaty between herself ard England 
For that ensures our neutrality only, but does not hınder'another war 
between her and Russia, any more than it prevents an' invasion of 
Afghamstan or India by the troops of the Tsar Tre problem 
involved is far too important to be solved in the light of such extrinsic 
considerations as political party imterests If it be trte that ‘the 
conversion of the provisional Anglo-Japanese Alhar:ẹ into a 
permanent treaty on a broader basis would render peace curable and 
commercial competition on equal terms possible throughout the 
Eastern world, without any real risk, can there be any coubt as to 
whether these advantages are worth that price? 

An offensive and defensive alliance between Great Dntain and 
Japan would, it is to be feared, offend Germany prokably more 
than did the Anglo-French Convention That at least is he impres- 
sion one recetves from views put forward by serious anc moderate 
German journals which, like the Frankfurter Zeitung, ae wont to 
discuss international questions soberly and dispasstonately. But ıt 1s 
improbable that any British Government would plead un villingness 
to incur that risk asa ground for hving on from hand to mouth under 
the present conditions, with no knowledge of what to-m wrow may 
bring and perpetual fear of a sudden breach of the peace f German 
diplomacy strove to break up a league founded for the purpose of 
preventing war and upholding the principle of the open door, the 
world might not be vastly surpnsed, but ıt would be highly amused, 
as ıt was at the imperial excursion to Morocco 
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TANGER ALLEMAND, DANGER ALLEMAND 


The visit to Tangiers looks like a deliberate act disguised as a 
sudden impulse Twelve months ago it might have been regarded 
as a rude reminder of Germany’s interests, to-day ıt 1s universally 
blamed as an uncalled-for provocation Even in politics there is a 
time for everything, and nobody likes to be confronted to-day with 
a question which was settled and done a generation ago A quarter 
of a century has gone by since a conference of the Powers was held 
in Madrid to deal with Morocco Germany then declared very plainly 
and very willingly that as she had no interests in that realm she had 
instructed her delegate to be guided ın his attitude at the conference ` 
by his French colleague At this the French Minister was delighted, 
and wrote “We note with satisfaction the instructions given to the 
“German delegate, which correspond with those which we issued to 
“our Ambassador in Madrid, Admiral Jaures Please make known 
“to Prince Hohenlohe the high value we put upon the support which 
“the Imperial Chancellor has promised us for the defence of our 
“special mterests durmg these negotiations” That was twenty-five 
years ago But there was excellent reason for beheving that during 
al that time nothing had happened to change the attitude of the 
Kaiser’s Government 

In April, last year, the Anglo-French Convention was communicated 
by the French Foreign Minister to Count von Bulow, and no word of 
protest came from Berlin Yet that was the moment for a protest 
and for an impenal trip to Morocco The spint, we are told, was 
willing, but Russia was not yet weak On the contrary, France’s ally 
was strong and her armies confident of victory Hence approval of 
the Anglo-French entente, not condemnation, was expressed:in the 
Reichstag When the Chancellor laid it down that the Agreement 
threatened no Power, that Germany’s :nterests in Morocco were purely 
economic, and that these were nowise imperiled and could not but 
be benefited by peace and order, the general conclusion which M. 
Delcassé and everybody else must needs draw was that the Conven- 
tion was welcomed, or at any rate approved, by the Kaiser and his 
Chancellor Certainly Count von Bulow knew that that construction 
would be put upon his words, and if it was a wrong interpretation, he 
could have corrected it over twelve monthsago Ever since the question 
was thus solemnly mterred nothing has happened to warrant its 
exhumation,—nothing whatever, either m France or Morocco In the 
latter country Germany’s interests are fully safeguarded. She ıs 
treated from the point of view of trade on exactly the same footing as 
the most favoured nations, and nobody has ever attempted’ or intended 
to call this right in question. France’s relations with the Sultan have 
also remained perfectly correct. True, the French representative 
obtained an invitation to Fez and entered into direct relations with 
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the Makhzen there But then, Morocco being according t> the Kaiser 
an independent State, that was as ıt ought to be, its sov reign had a 
right to receive M St René Taillandier without anybody’ . permission 
Moreover, all the time that these unimportant occurrences were taking 
place, Germany remained passive and inarticulate It wis not until 
Kuropatkin’s army had been driven from Mukden and Tiehling that 
Kaiser Wilhelm bestirred himself And then he made the cruise 
which caused the world to forget the ceeds of the armie: of Oyama 
and the movements of the squadrons of Togo and Kar imura. 

It is to be regretted that the German Emperor, who ha, attributed 
more and stranger miracles to Christianity than any of its ancient 
or modern apostles, should have openly encouraged t.e Moorish 
Moslems against the French Christians In Morocco, notorious for 
its Mohammedan fanaticism, he employed a form of words which have 
been construed as proof that he sided with the fanatics against the 
French, who were working hard for reforms Bngandage, nurder and 
other kinds of violence are nfe in various parts of the laid which 1s 
not even subject to one ruler To the worst of these abusi s, however, 
the Frénch had almost succeeded in putting an end B-t now the 
German Emperors flying visit has emboldened the Sultan to 
perpetuate the old state of things and postpone the project dimprove- 
ments And thatis unfortunate, just as unfortunate as was h:. friendship 
with the Sultan of Turkey during the massacre of the Armi mans some 
years ago If that be good policy and clever diplomac~- one feels 
tempted to ask whether a genial diplomatist can be a goo Christian 

Almost every word uttered by the Kaiser in Tangiers seemed, as 
one of his gifted subjects remarks, directed against the An zlo-French 
Convention, and ın support of a system o? misrule which ıs admittedly 
a disgrace to the 20th century Christians of all denomin: tions were 
therefore grieved to see an illustrious Christian like Kaiser Wilhelm 
playing Atlas to the mountain of monsirosities known a Morocco 
And to heighten the uncanny effect, the brigand-in-chief, who 
kidnapped an American subject last year, was also there e3 pecting to 
welcome the Emperor But the illustrious excursionist cu short his 
visit from five hours to two, omitted the best part of the programme 
and saved the situation His sojourn, however, was quite io 1g enough 
and his words strong enough to confirm the Moors in their >elief that 
Wilhelm II ıs the Christian protector of Mohammedan peo les in the 
East, and to hinder the French from relishing the salt of th: earth 


THE EVANGELIST OF THE MAILED FIST 


“Whenever the Gospel of Kaiser Wilhelm has to be pr2ached or 
“interpreted,” a French diplomatist recently remarked, “Pri .ce Henry 
“of Prussia ıs the chosen evangelist.” And seldom has t2 need of 
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an interpreter been felt more keenly than to-day, when the texts of 
the Gospel are in seemingly hopeless contradiction For those 
reasons, as well as for many others, the Pmnce’s recent visit to St 
Petersburg ıs regarded as part of a political mission It was planned 
at the very time that world-politics were uppermost in the Kaiser's 
mind, and when he was including a pilgrimage to Morocco ın his 
Mediterranean cruise Obviously, that Moorish intermezze was 
eminently calculated to offend Russia, unless an explanation could be 
offered which would at the same time! remove the sting from the 
recent Japanophile tendencies of German officialdom and from the 
public utterances of the Kaiser and his Chancellor The Tsardom 
could afford to ignore the high decoration of the “yellow perl” and 
the Imperial admission that the heathen might be a good soldier ; 
but the mmportunate offer to lend money to the idolaters to enable 
them to wage war against holy Russia is an act which stands in need 
of commentary 

Yet the Russian Press, hypersensitive ın ordinary cases, had no 
word of reproach, no reprimand to address to Germany That silence 
imphes a general understanding and periodical explanatiéns, and 
Prince Henry is supposed to have offered one of these The general 
understanding 1s that Germany’s policv shall be capable of being 
utilised to Russia’s advantage, and the Prince could easily show that 
in this case ıt was so England is the real enemy who made the war 
possible by allying herself with Japan, turning America against 
Russia and Germany, and seducing France from her duty to her 
ally. Both the East European Emperors would benefit, therefore, 
if a wedge could be inserted between England and Japan, England 
and France, England and the United States Prince Henry’s special 
commentary would show the possibility of bnnging about a working 
arrangement in the Far East between Russia, Japan and Germany, 
which America might favour without actually binding herself by 
treaty, and also the feasibility of detaching France from England and 
loosening her purse strings for Russian enterprise The basis of such 
an agreement would be the open door in the Buddhist and the 
Mohammedan Onent Russia will have to assimilate this doctrine, 
however unpalatable, and it 1s better to make a merit of necessity 
and gain something by accepting it. A Russian alliance with Japan 
aiter the close of the campaign 1s a very difficult matter, and can be 
-= accomplished, if at all, only by the predominance of German over 
British influence at Tokio For that reason Russia ought to applaud 
every successful effort of German diplomacy to captivate the Japanese 
or to detach France and America from England The present goal 
of German policy ıs the isolation of Great Britain, who 1s the “marplot 
“among the nations” 

It ıs worthy of remark that the organ of the Russian bureaucracy, 
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the Novoye Vremya, reproaches M Delcassé for not ccming to an 
agreement wth Germany 


RUSSIAN REFORMS SECOND THOUGHTS. 


Nearly two months have gone by since Nicholas II issued his 
Reform Rescript, which was to have marked a new era ın Russian 
history; and the promised representative assembly has nt yet come 
together No date has been fixed for the elections, no rle allotted 
to the deputies, no programme of any kind has been drawn ıp There 
is nothing, ın a word, to indicate that the Ministers of the Tsar have 
taken any practical measures to carry out his will “Patience, 
“patience and still patience,” M Bulyghin exclaims, after tie manner 
of General Kuropatkin. But life 1s as termbly impatient as tl eJapanese 
were “Our hundred milion much-suffering peasants, crushed on 
“one side by taxes and rates, which are daily increasing, end on the 
“other by the police, handicapped by lack of land and by ignorance, 
“are paying tribute to the State materially and physicclly But 
“gradually they are straightening their brawny backs and -asting off 
“the chains with which arbitrary police caprice has bound them It 
“is in vain any longer to lay the blame for the ferment on ‘evil- 
“minded persons and agitators’, for there are but few p asants in 
“Russia now who have not themselves experienced the bu-dens, the 
“sorrows and sufferings of which all complain. The peas:nt move- 
“ment 1s sweeping over our fatherland lıke a vast wave Every day 
“brings fresh tidings of its advance It is but a short t me since 
“troubles were announced ın the provinces of Orel and Kurs< Then 
“they broke out in the provinces of Chernigoff, Kieff, Podola. Soon 
“afterwards we heard of them in the Baltic Provinces ard in the 
“Caucasus, then in the Province of Tula simultaneously ın two 
“districts The movement is leaping from province to prov nce, and 
“by summer all Russia will be like a raging sea of peasant troubles 
“Add to this the cholera which 1s creeping towards us, and in some 
“places the plague, the attacks on cities by roughs, the financial 
“crisis and the stagnation at the theatre of war, and the result 1s 
“a picture calculated to drive one mad. Yet in the office. of the 
“bureaucracy circulars of no earthly use to anyone are being wnitten, 
“commissions are being created—but of measures for the public 
“safety no one takes a thought” Those words are extra ted not 
from the pamphlet of an enemy of Russia, but from an article p 1blished 
by one of the principal Imperialist and Loyalist newspapers in the 
Empire* And the impression they convey ıs borne out Ey every 
official and non-official statement printed or published sirce the 
Imperial Rescnpt was issued. 

: * Slovo. 
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“REVERSE THE ENGINES!” 


During the last six weeks the bureaucracy has not been standing 
still: ıt has been moving backwards ‘The concessions bestowed by 
Sviatopolk Mursky have been repealed, the promises enshrined in 
the Rescript have been withdrawn, the privileges conferred by the 
Tsar himself have been annihilated, and all by the police. The 
speed and extent of this retrogressive movement 1s almost incredible. 
Even bureaucratic organs like the Novoye Vremya express surprise, 
and tell the story of the Governor who, whenever a law was passed, 
sent a telegram to the Minister inquiring whether there would also 
be a circular circumscribing its action But that was in evil times, 
whereas at present Russia ıs supposed to be on the eve of a legislative 
chamber That ıs the assumption On the 3rd March the Tsar 
spontaneously granted to his subjects the nght of petitioning the 
Government and the right of discussing the needs of the nation And 
the Press, appreciating these privileges, warmly thanked him And 
then the Governors of provinces and prefects of police cancelled this 
Imperial concession And the Tsar’s Minister approves thear action 
“How,” asks the Novoye Vremya, “are we to explain this flagrant 
“contradiction?” Other Press organs answer: the explanation 1s to 
be found in the one word, “anarchy” And the reactionary journals 
chime in- “while the nation 1s complaiming of tyranny, it 1s really 
“suffermg from anarchy” When the Press of a country 1s thus 
unanimous on a matter of national importance, ıt would ill become a 
foreigner to contradict its verdict expressly or implicitly 

Whithersoever one turns, the same phenomenon of liberal words 
and reactionary deeds meets the eye “Reverse the engines,” is the 
unavowed behest “Down with the malcontents!” Rufhans organised 
attacks on the intelligent elements of society, principally students 
and children, “in the name of the Tsar,” the Moscow Vedomostz said. 
All Russia, panic-stricken, besought the Government to allow cities 
to organise a civic guard to protect themselves agaist such scoundrels 
But the request was refused In Kaluga 255 notable persons, 
including several civil servants, availing themselves of the nght of 
petition spontaneously accorded by the Emperor, despatched a 
memorial to M. Witte and to three Ministers, asking them to have 
measures taken to defend loyal citizens But the Governor summoned 
all the officials who had signed ıt and severely reprimanded them, 
while the police are studying the lists of private citizens in order to 
punish them condignly * 

The workmen, who several weeks ago were persuaded by the 
Government to elect delegates to the Imperial Labour Commission, 
were afraid to comply, fearing that the delegates would be punished. 


* Syn Otechestua, 3rd April, É 
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They had been assured that they might freely make the r choice, as 
their spokesman would be inviolate And now these del 2gates have 
been chastised very severely—not, indeed, by imprisonn ent, for in 
prison they would at least be fed—but by summary dis assal from 
employment on the ground that they were delegates And the 
peasants’ experience ıs not much better the chief differ2nce being 
that with them the electors, not the elected, are incarcerat2d. In the 
village of Kagalniky [District of Rostoff on the Don] t= peasants 
had to elect an elder a few days ago, and the C overnment 
representative was resolved that they should choose his candidate 
and no other The Exchange Gazette explams his tactics thus “it 
“turned out that there was not a single grown-up peasart who was 
“not imprisoned by him ”* 

The peasant does not want political reform, the loy:list Press 
declares, nor 1s he capable of utilismg it “He has noth: ig to eat,” 
Prince Meshchersky writes, “he has not advanced beyonca.the social 
“conditions of a thousand years ago. he has to deliver :p his last 
“copper coin. for 200 years he has been kept ın the gloom of ignorance, 
“and ndéw, by way of enabling him to escape from the yoke sf poverty 
“and ignorance, they tell him he may send to the chanbers of a 
“golden palace representatives who shall do legislative work and 
“verify the Impenal budget, which allots 1,300 million raubles for 
“the foreign policy of the country but will not give as muci as three 
“roubles to save him from misery.” The facts are corect, but 
liberal-minded men are asking who ıt was that kept the pe: sant from 
progressing beyond the condition in which he was 1000 y ars ago. 
who now keeps him plunged in the murk of ignorance, e tracts his 
last copper coin and refuses to lend him three roubles? Ard if it be 
the bureaucracy, then the sooner he 1s free from ns guardiz 1ship the 
better 


WHITE TERROR. 


As religious persecution and intolerance are often wrongly zrounded 
upon the word of God, so the illegal violence now employe 1 against 
Jews, Armenians, students, scholars and so-called “intellec-uals” 15 
mistakenly based upon authentic words of the Emperor Nicholas 
IT, in his Mamifesto of March 3rd, asked all “nght-minded p ople” to 
co-operate in the work of “eradicating revolt at home” Tte phrase 
1s somewhat vague, but intelligible The police, who stand between 
the Tsars promises and their fulfilment, and publicly repeal the con- 
cessions which ıt has pleased him to make to his people, are nov accused 
of having put a false interpretation upon His Majesty’s appe J and of 
inciting the masses against the classes That 1s a terribl charge 
which cannot be dismissed without a hearing The begin1ungs of 
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civil war in Baku, Kursk, Pskoff, Kazan, Mohileff and other places 
where the rabble killed or beat Armenians, scholars, students, Jews, 
in the presence and with the conmivance of the police, are quoted as 
mstances In the official journal of Voronesh an appeal was 
published condemning as enemies of their fatherland all those who 
are opposed to the war The English egged on the Japanese to war, 
and only traitors could play into their hands by asking that tke war 
should be stopped “These Social Democratic traitors cannot be our 
“brethren Then down with the enemy at home!” In the western 
provinces a proclamation was distnbuted widely in closed envelopes 
from which this is an extract’ “Catholic priests, Poles and Jews are 
“striving to re-establish serfdom, which was long ago suppressed , 
“they are helping the Japanese in the present war, and are giving 
“them money, but they contribute nothing to the Red Cross Zhe 
“Tsar has said If only I had been able to get rid of the Poles and 
“Jews I would have divided all the land among the peasants 
“Signed: The Orthodox Russian Committee” Pillage and murder 
in the name of the Tsar! 

Many members of the clergy did their utmost to secortd these 
efforts and egg on the peasants against the intelligent classes Stull 
it would be unfair to condemn such priests without giving them the 
beneht of extenuating circumstances For it may be safely assumed 
that they would never have countenanced pillage or bloodshed if 
they had believed it to be incompatible with Orthodoxy, to which they 
are warmly attached. Bishop Nikon, of Seipukhoff, endeavoured to 
found an association for the defence of autocracy, Orthodoxy and 
‘Russian nationality, and he hopes ıt may yet flourish. In Pskoff the 
witnesses at the trial held there at the beginning of April deposed that 
the police hired rufħans to beat the intellectuals, promising to pay 
each “executioner” fifty copecks or one shiling One witness said - 
“After the beating I heard complaints among the crowd They were 
“saying ‘You hired us for fifty copecks and now you give only 
““thirty You have no conscience’” Another witness deposed- 
“The crowd consisted of roughs, of dzsguzsed policemen and members 
“of the fire bngade” 

One of the most serious and moderate of the reviews,* commenting 
on these phenomena, wntes “What does ıt all mean? Heretofore 
“we have heard of homicide committed by the troops and by the 
“armed police Teirible though it was, the taming of public peace- 
“breakers by employing the police and the militarynsantelligible. It 
“was abuse of power But now we are confronted with something, if 
“possible, more terrible still It is becoming clear that there are in 
“Russia nationalities and elements of the population which can be 
“put outside the pale of law They may be beaten, and beaten to 
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“death, not only with impunity, but also with benevolent encourage- 
“ment on the part of the authorities In Kursk the repre sentative of 
“the Government put this principle into remarkable wore; which he 
“uttered publicly ‘to beat school children, he said, ‘1s to defend the 
““ Tsar’ Down to what unfathomed depths of intellectu 1 darkness 
“and moral perversity people must have fallen before phen »mena such 
“as those are possible? It 1s not a question of defects or « f imperfec- 
“tions in the administration, the danger that threatens us is far more 
“appalling The soul of the nation ought to be saved, else t will soon 
“be irretrievably lost ”* 

The charge against the authorities 1s most serious, and fcr the sake 
of law and order, Christianity and humanity, one regrets it has not 
yet been rebutted 


A CURIOUS CHALLENGE 


Itis disheartening to learn that specific allegations which aave been 
dehberately and publicly made against certam Governme!_t officials 
who are &ccused of having incited the mob to pillage, arson ard murder 
have not even been inquired into officially Thus the Mogtuiloff anti- 
Jewish nots are said to have been planned by the police and executed 
by their agents And there ıs no contradiction A w:ll-known 
physician of that city, Dr James Luné, is one of the many who thus 
accuse the guardians of order He and his friends may, of course, be 
mistaken, but right or wrong, their indictment should be -xamined 
thoroughly In order to drive the Minister into taking some st 2ps1ın the 
matter, Dr Luné recently addressed a petition to him, asking that the 
police might be punished for serous crimes, or else that ae, their 
accuser, might be prosecuted for hbel In this petition he reminds 
M Bulyghin that he had presented to the Mimsiry long 3efore a 
document setting forth the part borne by the police in the an 1-Jewish 
riots, and the criminal character of their action “Among otl =r data,” 
he writes, “the testimony of an eye-witness was there brought forward 
“who asserted that the police-prefect had paid money to tF- noters 
“and urged them on to destroy the property of Jews” 

“It 1s, of course, inconceivable that these depositions sl uld be 
“left unexamined It is also mconceivable that if they wer proven 
“to be true, the official persons accused of having commi «ed the 
“offences ın question should not be put on their tnal, espe Jally in 
“view of the will of the Tsar expressed in the imperial U kase of 
“December 25th, 1904, that the non-observance of the law should 
“invariably entail the legal penalty for every arbitrary act Yow as 
“no member of the Moghiloff police has been heretofore bre ght to 
“trial, I may assume that the information supplied in my reg ort was 
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“not considered to be in harmony with the facts This assumption is 
“partially borne out by the circumstance that the Governor General 
“of Moghiloff, Prvy Councillor Klingenberg, m an order published in 
“the Moghiloff Government Gazette [N 99, 1904] expresses his 
“sratitude to the police-prefect and to all the members of the force 
“ar that town 

“That being so, the presentation of my report must be regarded as 
“a violation of the law, provided for by Article 940 of the Penal Code 
“Indeed my attention was expressly drawn to this by State Councillor 
“Bologoffsky when I was presenting the document Once the 
“charges which I have preferred against members of the Moghiloff 
“police are recognised as false, the natural sequel should be a criminal 
“charge against myself For these reasons, then, I have the honour 
“to request your Excellency to take steps to have me duly indicted, if 
“it be found that the evidence which I alleged for the prosecution of 
“the officials of the Moghiloff police force 1s insufficient ” 

This challenge has not been accepted, and the people of Moghuiloft 
and of Russia are allowed by the Government to draw their own 
conclusions, but not of course to publish them : 


UNION IS STRENGTH 


The inaction of the authorities in the matter of the Moghiloff and 
other nots bodes no good to the bureaucracy or the nation It seems 
to warrant conclusions which in their practical shape act as solvents 
of every Government If for instance it be fair to conclude that the 
forces officially responsible for the maintenance of order in Russia are 
precisely the forces which are zealously undermining it, then surely 
the reactionaries are right in affirming that the Tsardom 1s suffering 
not so much from despotism as from anarchy Moreover, in this 
case the people seem warranted in doing what they can to protect 
themselves against probable nsks, seeing that nobody else will protect 
them And the numerous attempts throughout the Empire to make 
adequate preparation for these eventualities constitute most of the 
history of the past month 

The victims of this excessive police zeal are and will continue to 
be the mtelligent classes. They alone are threatened, in their property 
and their persons Hence it 1s they who have been drawing near each 
other and organising themselves with a degree of thoroughness 
foreign to the Russian character “Union is strength” would seem to 
be their motto The first rmpulse was given by the Engineers of all 
Russia, who held a congress, discussed the political needs of the nation, 
passed a number of spirited resolutions, and then formed a permanent 
league The Muimster immediately dissolved the league, and the 
league paid no attention to the Minister The maxim followed by 
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the intellectuals then and ever since was to yield to actus force alone 
and only so long as force was being actually applied 

The doctors followed the example of the Engin ers They 
assembled in Moscow to concert measures against the c olera which 
threatens to work havoc in summer Physicians fror Turkestan, 
from Siberia, Trans-Caucasia, and the uttermost ends o: Russia had 
arrived in Moscow two days before the date fixed, wher all at once 
the police-prefect of Moscow politely informed the Conmuttee that 
the Congress was prohibited “Back to your homes!” \nd behind 
the police was the Minister, who approved and directed Curiously 
enough the Minister’s energetic action was caused by meze. anticipa- 
tion of what might possibly happen at the gathering The doctors, he 
said, might discuss politics, and then Therefore he dssolved the 
body The Committee of the Medical Congress, however, were 
undaunted They would not be dissolved They seni an urgent 
telegram to the Minister calling on him to allow the med cal men to 
meet, condemning his prohibition as illegal, and refusing omt blank 
to obey ıt And they met one day earlier than the date fixed, 
discusséd political problems, condemned the Governme_t and the 
Autocracy, and passed resolutions demanding an amnesty, a constitu- 
tion, freedom of speech and of meeting, irviolability of the serson and 
the dwelling, direct taxation and the establishment of a avic guard 
They also declared themselves alone competent to devis- measures 
of precaution against the cholera, and resolved not to obey rere police 
regulations on the subject Before separating the mem! ers of the 
Congress, imitating the Engineers, formed themselves into a national 
medical league for the express purpose of carrving on a struggle 
against the bureaucratic régime Branches are to be opened through- 
out the country Soon afterwards the vetermary surgeons fc -egathered 
and went through the same stages of development as the _octors 

The Professors of Universities and high schools through vut Russia 
were the next to federate One hundred and sixty-eight delegates 
came to St Petersburg and met here twice a day for three days, but 
not more than once in any one house They represent d all the 
highest institutions in the Empire except:ng Siberia, whic_ had not 
had time to send spokesmen The resolutions which thy passed 
are very instructive Here are a few passages “Endea ouring to 
“fathom the significance of the events taking place under o1 7 eyes, we, 
“as citizens and men of science, watching public life and cr ascious of 
“our responsibility before the country, deem it our duty >penly to 
“announce that Russia is on the brink of an abyss. The muserable 
“conditiort of the masses brought about by a régzme which, lespite its 
“long duration, disregarded the interests of labour has now r 1lminated 
“in threatening symptoms, ın agrarian ferment, and in worl ng men’s 
“strikes everywhere” As for social economic problems, ' they mse 
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“before Russia in all their elemental giandeur, 1mperatively demanding 
“an immediate and just solution All society from top to bottom 
“has been set in motion, and all the old foundations have already 
“practically given way The Radical political reform of our frame- 
“work will brook no delay” 

The resolution goes on to state that the new régzme must be based 
upon democratic principles, and that public opinion, organised as a 
representative chamber, must be allowed to control national affairs 
The assistant-lawyers, who were the next to hold their Parliament, 
gave utterance to the opimion that if the Government were in earnest 
with its reforms, ıt would at once proclaim an amnesty to political 
prisoners, abolish martial law, arbitary arrest and imprisonment, the 
muzzling of the Press and the restrictions placed upon free speech, 
meetings, associations and strikes But in reality, administrative 
caprice 1s driving the law from every large district, the censure 1s 
intensified, and insult ıs added to injury by exhorting the Press to 
reflect the true views of the people The following passage 1s 
characteristic 

“Considering this unwillingness to reckon with the real Wants of 
“the nation and this adoption of measures diametrically opposed to 
“the promises, the Russian people is unable either to cherish the hope 
“that the present Government will satisfy the pressing needs of the 
“country or to feel confident that ıt will realise the measures announced 
“by the Rescript and Ukase of March Ist Yet present conditions 
“impose the execution of reforms with all possible speed and 
“thoroughness, because parallel with the workmen’s movement vast 
“agrarian troubles are now raging Called into being by a policy of 
“injustice, which leads to impoverishment and ignorance, these troubles 
“demand, not repression but such a complete reorganisation of economic 
“relations as only the nation itself can accomplish The present 
“Government ıs rapidly conducting the nation to utter anarchy and 
“overwhelming misfortunes, for, heedless of the common weal, ıt 1s 
“solicitous only of its own power, it promulgates from the pulpit 
“and in other ways calumnious statements meant to impose upon the 
“ignorance and low instincts of the benighted classes, ıt incites these 
“untutored elements to 11se up against the thinking section of the 
“Russian nation, ıt creates an atmosphere which renders possible not 
“only the beating of one class of the population by another, but even 
“the beating of children It ıs our profound conviction that the 
“salvation of Russia is bound up with the immediate convocation of 
“a Constituent Assembly, composed of the people’s representatives 
“freely elected by universal, equal, direct and secret ballot” 

Then came the barristers’ turn They had elected and sent 
delegates from all parts of Russia -—Poles, Armemans, Jews, Little 
Russians, Tartars One of their meetings took place in the Imperial 
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Economic Institute A police mspector and forty meribers of the 
force were present to watch the proceedings Order haracterised 
the debates and eloquence marked the diatribes against “the misrule 
“which threatens to engulf much that 1s worth preser mg, as well 
“as what ıs ripe for destruction” After listening in a‘tazement to 
a few frank discourses of this kind, the police officer o the district 
requested the Secretary of the Institute to have the meetu g dissolved, 
and then summoned the police-prefect This official, arr ang on the 
scene, preferred the same request, which the Chairman, M Rodycheff, 
put tothe members The latter, however, suggested that, deputation 
should be sent to the Minister of Justice, requesting him i> safeguard 
ther liberty of discussion, and the proposal bemg ad »pted, four 
lawyers were chosen, and departed 

The Minister of Justice, however, decl:ned to interfere, and on the 
return of the deputation the Chairman again asked the ongress to 
discuss the question of breaking up The opimon of tke majority 
seemed to be that the, meeting should disperse for that day, but 
the minority demurred, on the ground that a mistake had been made 
in the céunting of the votes Finally the members depar ed to their 
homes, having first resolved that they would assembie on 11e morrow, 
“with or without police authorisation, in or out of St. Pete sburg, and 
“continue their labours to the end” | 

On each of the three days of the Congress the police c -dered the 
provincial members to quit St Petersburg and the remaiider to go 
to their houses But ın van On the last day the' Governor- 
General himself delivered the order by telephone, but th members 
of the Congress “respectfully refused” to obey and continued their 
labours to the end The resolutions passed! by these repn sentatives 
of law were the most vehement of all On the second day the word 
“revolutionists ” was expressly mentioned with approval, th= question 
of centralisation or federation for Russia was referred to 1 standing 
committee and very broad lines were laid down for the :>lution of 
the land and labour problems Before separating, the Congress 
established a permanent Barristers’ League 

The men of letters, journalists, mayors of towns, m mbers of 
Zemstvos will very soon hold their respective congresses, ¿ad every- 
body who can think or speak will be a member of oœ of the 
permanent leagues Then the “League of Leagues,” whic2 may be 
regarded as the centre of the Russian reform circle, will represent 
the trend of national opmion and the force of national or; anisation 
It will, perhaps, be as near an approach to a people’s par ament as 
could be expected from any country without genume c 2mocratic 
institutions The nation may then be relied upon to respect the 
views of its delegates and probably also to accept their advu2 What 
will then happen lies in the misty sphere of political prophi zy. what 
may take place hardly needs pointing out 
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Meanwhile the essential elements of the situation are the definite 
refusal of the highest authorities to carry out the reforms, the ferment 
among the working men ın towns and the restlessness of the peasantry 
in the rural districts That the Government 1s backing out of the 
position created by the Imperial Rescript of March 3rd is universally 
inferred from its repeated official acts, the [atest of which was the 
sudden dissolution, by the Emperor, of the Special Conference for 
agrarian reform which had worked under Witte for about three 
years The members of this body had studied the question 
thoroughly they had heard, sifted and recorded eleven thousand 
otinzons delivered by the most competent men in the country, 
including representatives of all the Zemstvos, they had pnnted a 
whole library of books, and ¢hey were within a couple of weeks of 
holding their last meeting and accomplishing the task set them by 
the Tsar, when his Majesty annihilated the Conference by a single 
stroke of the pen and rendered all their labours useless The 
peasants grievances will now be studied da capo, whereas people 
were hoping they would be remedied Evidently if a real legislative 
assembly were soon to meet there would be no need fêr a new 
Commission 

As for the spread of troubles and disorders among the working 
men and peasants ıt 1s believed! that the authorities realise the danger » 
for foreign newspapers affirm that sixteen regiments which were 
destined for the Far East have been retained in Russia for the 
purpose of keeping order ın the troubled districts, the number of which 
is increasing’ 

The present situation, then, ıs the resultant of many factors, of 
which all the most recent may be summed up in the systematic and 
virulent opposition now prevailing between the bureaucracy and the 
people The one has ceased to rule and the other to be ruled, while 
the bitterness between them is more itense than even the sharpest 
conditions known to the world would seem to warrant It 1s as 
though the element of wantonness or malice had entered largely into 
them Liberals, indeed, complain of “the visible malice” with which 
provincial Governors openly, firmly, illegally repeal the Tsar’s 
rescripts, and “the jeering way in which the Tsar’s Ministers uphold 
“their action,” telling the aggrieved parties to set the machinery of 
the lawin motion Lectures, even on cholera, are forbidden , technical 
and learned societies are dissolved; concerts are prohibited’; news- 
papers are confiscated or suppressed, in a word, Russia, they say, 1s 
Jed by Plehve’s hand undirected by his bram And that hand has 
sealed all the safety outlets whence the explosive gases ‘might have 
escaped. 

Intelligent Russia is meanwhile deliberately forming a 
representative Government of its own, to which many members of 
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the official class have already given or promised theu adherence 
The unsolved question of to-day ıs which of the two, Liberals or 
Bureaucrats, will secure the temporary allegiance of th- peasantry 
In truth, this question ought never to have been put B t the police 
and the priests, with their calummious attacks `on stidents and 
intellectuals, have forced! the latter to protect themselves ' v agitation 
Accused of harbouring a scheme to deprive the peasants : f their land 
and reduce them to a state of serfdom, the intelligent cla ses in their 
own defence are now assuring the mooshzks that Codln’ the friend 
and Short the enemy Besides, the Liberals really are al willing to 
devise some means of simplifying the transfer of lani from the 
nobility to the agricultural classes, and some sections’ of | hem would 
go much farther than the whole party has advanc d towards 
compulsory sale or nationalisation The bureaucracy, it 1 as thought, 
might make some acceptable suggestion, but the Tsar's recent 
instructions to Senator Goremykin have put an end to these faint 
hopes One section of the peasants, therefore, expect and grants 
from the Liberals and are ready to listen to them, while another 
section are eager to fall foul of the Liberals, m whom t-ey see the 
champions of serfdom. But all peasants are unanimous in wanting 
to increase their farms by hook or by crook, and forci »e seizure 
seems to them the shortest way The results are somet mnes visible 
in the cutting down of timber in private forests, ın the burning of 
mills, factories, dwellings, in the flight of landowners from their 
estates to the towns And there is reason to fear that, b: d as things 
are now in rural Russia, they will shortly become ımmeasu ably worse 

The authorities appear to be waking up to a sense of he danger 
and of the necessity of warding ıt off by force They put their trust 
in troops and police, and so do many of the landowneis who are 
telegraphing daily to the Ministers for military aid But the troops, 
m war time especially, for service against “the domestic fae,” cannot 
always be had for the asking The authorities, ıt must be said to 
their credit, are exerting themselves ta the utmost Ca sacks are 
being drafted into Nishny Novgorod, Cossacks are being massed in 
Riga Saratoff and various other towns, and for lack of Cossacks 
regiments of the line are being despatched hither and thi-her But 
the Russian Empire extends over a sixth of the globe, ard soldiers 
are strictly limited in number, as the inhabitants of Eupatona found 
when they telegraphed to Governor Trepoff asking him o forward 
two companies of soldiers at once As he could not conply with 
their demand, he made a merit of necessity and’ wrote tha: he hoped 
the inhabitants of Eupatoria would not allow disorders to break out 
but would assist the police “By pointing out the crimina character 
“and armlessness of disorders ıt 1s possible to tranquillise zhe minds 
“of the people more lastingly than by military protectin” Stull, 
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that mihtary protection 1s not to be sneezed at ıs evident from the fact 
that sixteen recently mobilised regiments of the Don, Kuban, 
Orenburg and Terek Cossacks, which were to have left for the Far 
East, are being quartered ın various disturbed districts of European 
Russia, in or near Dvinsky, Yuzovka, Bobrusk, Saratoff, Kazan, Riga 
and Libau A municipal militia or a civic guard might possibly 
help to preserve order, but all cities and towns which have applied for 
permission to create such bodies have received a refusal and some 
a reprimand over and above The itelligent classes, however, are 
arming openly or secretly, already in many provincial towns there 
1s not a revolver to be had for money or love, as the Governors have 
forbidden the purchase and: sale of firearms under a penalty of fifty 
pounds or three months’ imprisonment Bombs, too, are being 
manufactured and hidden, and sometimes discovered and confiscated 
In a word, there would seem to be some reason for the theory 
advanced by the reactionaries, that the Tsardom which complains of 
Oriental despotism 1s really sufferıng from utter anarchy 


E J DILLON 


THE REGENERATION OF PARLIAMENTS, 


LL the world runs after parhaments Under diffe ent names 
and amidst circumstances of greatest diversity the’ still seem 
to be the desire of nations Unhappy Russia knows that ker hordes 
of warriers are being driven back upon themselves stag: by stage, 
and has perhaps a sharper feeling of distress ın view ol the soctal 
disorders of her central provinces and of the insurgent di content of 
subject peoples nearer home, yet hopes to find a solutcn of her 
terrible problems ın some kind of National Assembly tò be born 
out of universal suffrage This 1s perhaps a supreme illu,cration of 
faith, and the pity of it must strike the most careless aid unsym- 
pathetic onlooker “Fas est et ab koste docere” Did ət Japan 
when breaking away from feudalism turn to a laborious study of 
parhamentary institutions, and after a careful examinatim of the 
latest teaching of the Western world set up a parliament o the most 
approved fashion? If India cannot have a parliament or pe claments, 
India can struggle to express itself in a National Congress, and the 
over-weighted rulers of India try to relieve themselves of pa = of their 
burden by an infiltration of representation ın mumcipal and >rovincial 
governments It may seem a falling away to turn trom tse vast 
areas to our petty colonial perplexities, but there also wher we find 
ourselves dealing with communities otherwise ungovernable v 2 look to 
the immediate or proxumate establishment of parliamentary im <itutions 
as an escape from our difficulties 
Tt may not be strange that great nations beginning, so to peak, to 
be born should move forward to parliamentary hfe as the bes promise 
of nght growth and strength m the future—they are follow ng what 
appears to be the most approved way of success, but the as )irations 
after self-government through parliaments are everywhere about 
us, and yet we find, along with these aspirations and along “vith our 
own constantly repeated action of planting parhaments aout the 
world, a recurring and growing suspicion, passing into an ex pression 
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of doubt, and again rising into a confession of ascertained fact, that 
something ıs wrong, something 1s wanting in parliaments wherever 
they are tried, and that this defect becomes more and more apparent 
here at home where the experience of parliaments has been most 
prolonged Sad, serious complaints are continually heard that the 
authonty of parlament is declining, that the parliamentary energy 
of the past has vamshed, that decay has set im, and the question ıs 
asked where 1s the root of the evil and who 1s to blame for a result 
we deplore, but cannot deny 
I certainly shall not dissent from the conclusion so widely held that 
the glory of Bnitish parhamentary hfe has become dim. If we 
compare the character of the House of Commons during the forty 
years following 1832 with its character during the last twenty years 
we are forced to recognise an enormous change In the former time 
it was a field of great activity The political energies of the genera- 
tion found expression through a diversity of representatives, and on the 
benches behind and below those of officials and ex-officials were the 
leaders of different schools pressing for attention to their ideas on 
trade, taxation, national education, ecclesiastical reorganisation, the 
administration of justice, the punishment of crime, colomal emancipa- 
tion, development of foreign relations, and, ın short, on every branch 
of social and political action Somehow or other, there came from 
the country worke1s and agitators who made the House a place -of 
education for the country and for Party leaders, and succeeded in 
forcing home in many directions the lessons they taught This has 
ceased It ıs no mere delusion arising from a fond admuration of 
the past Work that was done ıs not done The workers are not 
forthcommg What is the cause of the change? There 1s a great 
temptation to adopt the easy reply that it 1s all owing to the blighting 
influence of Conservative administration and especially to the malign 
policy of the present Prime Minister This explanation is simple, but 
quite superficial and profoundly unjust Mr Balfour has no great 
respect for parliamentary institutions He regards many things as 
of little meaning, and the House of Commons among them But he 
-s simply continuing a course which may be traced through the history 
of administrations quite adverse from one another, and what he and 
his predecessors have done would not be possible were not circum- 
stances favourable to their action The initiative of private members 
is no great loss if they have nothing to mitate The restriction of 
legislation to proposals of the Government which are forced through 
the House by violence 1s a natural if not a necessary reaction against 
debates conducted with no organisation of persons or of sttbyects and 
without the control of that common sense which arises in an assembly 
pervaded day by day with the influence of temperate yet firm and 
active minds We must not look to the ministerial benches for the 
- explanation of the transformation that has been effected, nor can we 
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find it in the suggestion that the subjects fit for arliamentary 
discussion have been exhausted, that the men of to-day cannot rival 
their fathers because there 1s nothing left for them to do, and that 
the change ın the House of Commons is a natural €%pression of 
another stage of growth in our national life Subjects abound, but 
the men to handle them are wanting, nor can it be said that the 
current literature of the day supplies the place formerly occupied by 
the House of Commons Parhament and the Press a-t and react 
upon one another They are feeble or strong together, and, without 
saying which leads, neither can be energetic when he other is 
ineffective There is yet one other solution to the iddle which 
must be glanced at Are we passing through a periol when the 
elements of strength are wanting in the nation? Is the present 
generation poor in supplying political ability? Or, ain, ıs the 
Originative power gone for a season, or simply work: ag in other 
channels? Have physics superseded politics? The suggestion 
involved in the question might remove any feeling of hun ihation that 
arises when we compare ourselves with our predecessors, but the 
movemeht of science was not slack in the years when polit cal progress 
was most apparent 

The comparative failure of parliaments, which 1s not cor fined to the 
United Kingdom, must have some genezal and convinciig explana- 
tion I beheve it les under our nose The time comes in every 
science when men are questing about for an exp enation of 
phenomena they have agreed in observing, and when at 1 st ıt breaks 
upon one enquirer, all the rest feel that they were on the crack of ıt, 
and are only astonished that a thing so obvious should no have been 
long before recognised Political observers have thus ben for some 
time on the search, and hke children hunting for a conce Jed object, 
they have often been burning The truth is that ıt is not tre principle 
of representative Government which has failed We ave been 
disappointed because it has not been thoroughly adopted Parlament 
fails because 1t is notin strict truth representative The con plex forces 
of political life are not working within it because they arı not there 
If we thought for a moment of the House of Commons as ¿4 organism 
embodying the political activities which run through he nation, 
discharging the functions of a real microcosm absorbing digesting 
and reproducing the thoughts, the emotions and the vills of the 
community from which it sprang, we should laugh at t_e contrast 
between the ideal presented by the imagination and -he reality 
discovered at Westminster The House of Commons of !act is very 
different from the House of Commons of fancy The fl -xibility of 
an organised life, the forward movement and growth of a self- 
contained existence—these are not the charactenstics v hich force 
themselves upon our attention in the embodiment of the nation at 
Westminster What we see cannot be put much higher tlan a snap- 
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shot exhibiting the chance of a particular moment, catching often 
inaccurately the circumstances of the tıme, and surviving without the 
capacity of development until thrown aside, to be replaced by an 
attempt to catch the circumstances of another moment 

An analysis of the process through which a new House 
of Commons comes into bemg is in itself a demonstration 
of the futshty of expecting it to be a true represerftation 
of the political lfe of the nation Speaking generally, the 
whole of the country 1s divided into single-member constituencies, 
and im the cases where a contest anses for the representation of a 
division, ıt usually hes between two candidates, one supporting, the 
other opposing the Government of the day The object of a fight 1s 
to get the votes of the majority of the electors who can be induced to 
come to the poll, and that candidate has the best chance of winning 
who can keep his own Party together, and who can induce more of 
the unpledged, indifferent, or idle voters belonging to no Party to 
come to his support. A candidate 1s someumes discoverable within 
a constituency, but the popular man with some means who has offended 
nobody, and 1s ready to accept without question the whole treed of 
his Party for the time being, 1s not always forthcoming, and in a 
large, perhaps an increasing, number of cases, the candidate 1s 
supplied from the headquarters of the Party The men thus pitted 
against one another pervade the district for a time, repeating the well- 
worn phrases of their creeds, doing their best to heighten the zeal of 
their friends without giving way to strong words that might estrange 
waverers Happy 1s the candidate for whom no new issue has arisen 
to rend the Patty to which he belongs, for when this happens, as ıt 
sometimes will unavoidably, he knows beforehand that he 1s going 
into a battle with broken forces and will be defeated He cannot 
satisfy both sections, though he may do his best, and if the two 
sections, when united, form the majority of those usually voting 1n 
the constituency, the man elected will, for that turn, be the representa- 
tive of the other Party, that ıs of the minority, because the majority 
are too distracted to agree It ıs unnecessary to illustrate by 
examples this recurring cause of the embarrassments of Parties 
Suppose the case of smoother times, when the creed of each Party 1s 
` homogeneous, and what then? Every good partisan doubtless 
believes the creed of his Party to be the truth, but the stoutest of 
partisans may hes:tate to declare that ıt ıs the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth At the end of every election it ıs found that a consider- 
able number of the electors have not come to the poll, and in town 
divisions the abstentions reach very large proportions Those who 
thus keep away may often be persons who would never have been 
drawn into the world of political thought and action, though this 1s 
equivalent to a confession of some defect in intelligence or sympathy, 
disqualifying them from sharing ın efforts to better the conditions of 
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their generation , but in many cases abstention must mea : the aliena- 
tion of some of the most precious elements of society, >f men who 
recoil from the narrowness of Party pretensions, or tur- away with 
disgust from the insincerity of simulated creeds It 1s iapossible to 
estimate the loss we suffer through the failure of a Gem -al Election 
to fulfil its first promise of bemg an education of the ı ectors Its 
educational failure in respect of the candidate is no less ag darent He 
1s chosen in the first place because he 1s understood to be -onformable 
to a particular pattern, and the whole progress of the c ntest tends 
to prepare him more and more to be a pawn that can be n ved ın the 
game that lies before him When the Great Council o! the nation 
becomes assembled in Parliament, the successful can adate finds 
himself very little of a councillor He gets his daily _nstructions 
from the Whip from whose office he may have been sen down as a 
candidate to his constituency, and who in any case ha: a clam to 
obedience that cannot be tnfled with He has won is position 
through the cohesion of the followers of the Party, and hr must keep 
it through the same concentration There ıs very hti play for 
individual character, and indeed the temptation to the 2xercise of 
private judgment ın any practical sense 1s infrequent Tt :re must of 
course be variations from the dead level of mediocrity or Parhament 
could not exist, but the tendency of single-member district! 1s towards 
equality of conditions ın contests, and to an equality in tl = character 
of the results “Sports” or vanations dimmish ın number a ıd in range, 
and the course of parliamentary action becomes more anc more that 
of a machine The complamt of the MP who said he was hike a 
horse in a tramcar summoned to movement by a bell was caught up 
and repeated because of its justice. In this dreary way tl ngs go on 
The circle ıs complete, and the spirit becomes accustor ed to the 
conditions of life where ıt did not start with a complete acceptance 
of them 

It is easy to put the real by the side of the ideal and to show how 
much the world we live in falls below the world of dre ms Is it 
possible to bring it at all nearer to what we desire? We muse over 
the affluence, the prodigality of nature The children of m -n succeed 
one another A new generation 1s ever pressing on the eels of its 
predecessor Young and ardent souls descend upon the , lain eager 
to engage in the activities of life, full of hope, of fai _h, and of 
resolution, but when they come to see the yokes under ` hich they 
must pass, the narrow baruers through which they mut go, the 
companies whose watchwords they must take, the captains 
they must obey, they hesitate, call a nal to aside 
and lose their way outside the courses pursued by ther fellows, 
and fortunate if ın their separateness they are not betrayec into some 
contempt, angry or sour-tempered, and in any case self hurtful, of 
the common lives of common men, Well, 1t may be asked, 1s there 
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anything remarkable or deplorable in this picture? These supercilious 
creatures generally decerve themselves as to their own superiority 
which 1s often very slight, and are we not quite accustomed to the 
waste of nature in its lavish beginnings of life which never come to 
maturity A sober-minded man is obliged to confess ın reply that ıt 
is easy to deceive ourselves with exaggerated hopes, but he may still 
urge that if the entzances to public hfe were made more numerous and 
wider, and the association of kindred souls more easy and more 
liberal, the political hfe of many might not only be saved from 
perishing, but might be developed into a ncher and more fruitful 
growth as years pass by 

Let us try to ımagıne the effect that would be produced by the 
simple and apparently mechanical change of dividing the country 
into constituencies returning a multiple of members instead of into 
single-member constituencies, and adding provisions such that an 
adequate number of electors may by voting together secure the election 
of a member representing themselves The city of Manchester, for 
example, instead of returning seven members for seven divisions of 
Manchester, each elected by a majority of those voting ın one of the 
divisions, would have seven members for the whole of Manchester, 
and each seventh of the voters at an election would by combination 
have a member to represent them It ıs not necessary to explain 
here the process by which these results can be secured It 1s enough 
to say that they have been proved practicable because they have been 
tried ın different ways in several counties, and we may therefore 
start with the assumption that there is no real difficulty in attaiming 
the proposed end If anyone doubts and wishes for more information, 
it can be easily furnished and mdeed can be found in many books 
What 1s important for the moment ıs to realise all that ıs mvolved 
in the change suggested In the first place a large number of 
candidates would be presented to the electors, some possibly alone 
on isolated platforms, others, ıt may be, joing together as belonging 
to the same school Those candidates would appeal for support as 
representing many shades of political opinion, and electors would be 
able to pick out the man or men who most fully realise their own 
poltical ideas There would thus be an immediate emancipation of 
the electors from the bonds that now confine their action, there 
would be a real as well as a nominal enfranchisement of the people 
and each man’s vote would have its value, the hfe and spimt of men 
would not be choked out of them, every natural spring of activity 
would find a way open for its work, the stimulus of free association 
born of common thmking would produce new and hving combina- 
tions; the operation of an election would be transformed and electors 
would rise to the dignity and energy of true citizenship, since all but 
a small fraction would find themselves ın vital communication with 
some member they had concurred in choosing What ıs thus pictured 
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of Manchester might obviously be carried elsewt2ze and the 
regeneration of the electorate may be seen to be witian our reach 
Not that every evil would at once disappear The spontaneous 
association of voters securing a member to themselves would extend 
to the lewder as well as to the better folk, but the later would be 
freed from the compulsion of association which now drags -them 
dowrtif they want to exercise any political function. Thy would find 
a new strength in their liberation whilst the power of th: less worthy 
elements would be enfeebled by standing alone 

The effect upon the masses of voters, that ıs upon the masses of the 
nation, of a change that would give them real representat on cannot be 
at once realised to the full, and time would be required to work it 
out, but we may foresee something of the vastness of he influence 
that would be exercised upon the whole body of the pople by the 
close and intimate union that would be established betwe =n them and 
the members they had themselves chosen The app ehension of 
such relations between the nation and :ts microcosm ıs ın itself an 
education Yet ıt ıs equally important to understand the effect of the 
change®upon the character of the representative body is members 
also would occupy a new position We have seen how t e deputy of 
a district representing the majority has to shift and trm his attitude 
to keep together the support he succeeded in getting at the time of 
the contest He ıs nervous about losing any minute fr ction Huis 
balance is apt to be entirely overset if any novel issue ıs -used The 
Unionist member doesn’t know whether to accept Tart Reform or 
to stand by Free Trade, and is tempted to try to ccubine both 
movements while doing his best to go with his Party ~ “he Liberal 
near twenty years since had a simular difficulty with Hom 2 Rule, but 
in his case the quick necessity for a decision compelled F m to make 
a choice which ıt would seem from subsequent histo-y was not 
unfrequently against Ins private judgment It is sur iy a satire 
to put forward the resolutions of an assembly of men so i wassed and 
perturbed as a declaration of national will Now take ~ie position 
of a man who sits as one of a group of members rep senting a 
constituency because he is the exponent of definite politice views and 
aspirations which have commanded the assent of an adeq ate section 
of the constituency in full sympathy with him Such € man is a 
true representative of a body of voters behind him, and ie has the 
mdependence and authority that come from reliance ujon such a 
foothold If he remains, acting upon a coherent and consistent 
creed, he may be confident of keeping about him a suffici nt number 
of hke-mnded electors The change which appears at first sight 
one of procedure only—an alteration of mere mechanism--is seen to 
be a liberation of hfe on the part of members as well as əf electors 
The House, which 1s made up of true pictures of local ccmmunities, 
becomes ın itself a true picture—a quintessence of the nation It 
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has the same capacity of hfe and of action—of movement and of 
growth The forces of stability, of self-adjustment and of con- 
servatism would never be wanting, but along with these would be 
found working the forces of social and political change, and we might 
look with confidence at the slow and equable movement of national 
prcgression relieved from the danger of shocks of revolution 

There is another consequence which cannot be overlooked of the 
inauguration of the real representation of the nation in Parhament 
We should escape from the travesty, or as sometimes happens the 
absolute falsification of national judgment which results from our 
present methods It ıs now a commonplace that the Party majority 
in the House of Commons ıs quite frequently out of all proportion 
to the majority it affects to represent in the country It ıs not so 
clearly realised, yet 1t 1s true, that now and then the balance of Parties 
in the House is ın opposition to the balance of the nation These 
misleading or false results are found to occur in a newly-elected 
House of Commons, when ıt may be thought that there 1s at least a 
presumption that the balance will be m the nght way But this 
presumption dimimishes as the House grows older, and we are left 
with no security whatever that the judgment within ıt corresponds 
with the judgment outside A majonity of a majority, as has been 
often said, may be a minority Ifa House represented two-thirds of 
a nation and two-thirds of 1ts members voted in favour of a particular 
law, 1t would be affirmed with confidence that the vote represented 
the national will, but two-thirds of two-thirds amount to four-ninths 
—that ıs to less than half, and the supposed security 1s illusory A 
House practically representing all the political elements of the nation 
m proportion to their strength would be a presentment of the nation, 
and its decisions would command a confidence that can never be 
given to the chance results we have now to accept It could deal 
without anxiety with novel circumstances arising between General 
Elections The decay of its authority, so often made a subject of 
comment and regret in recent years, would be arrested and repaired, 
and it would be re-established as a Grand Ccnncil issuing from the 
people, reflecting the will of the people, and ın its deliberations and 
itz actions educating the people 

Can we surrender ourselves to this prospect of liberated electors and 
a liberated assembly? Some will honestly hesitate They confess 
the defects of our present experience, but will ask whether we should 
better ourselves by exchanging a debilitated House of Commons and 
a strong Executive Government for a strong House and an enfeebled 
Executive The alternative offered us 1s not m fact so cléanly cut, 
but ıt must be admitted that in reinvigorating the House of Commons 
we should emancipate it from the present conditions of servitude, 
and the mechanical control now enforced by the Executive would be 
ciminished The real power of the Government of the day in 
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developing and promoting a policy coherently thought tt would not 
suffer abatement and might soon be strengthened ‘~he relations 
between the House and the Government would be healt: ier, and each 
would be strong in its own vitality What is not reali 2d at once is 
the change of spirit that would supervene—we carry t e notions we 
have derived from our present experience into a future which would 
be radically changed The ngidity of Parliamentar- association 
would be broken, and though we may be confident tl at two main 
divisions will survive, the one pressing forwards arc the other 
cautiously holding back, the detachment among the Opp ‘sition would 
be manifested ın a refusal of not a few to oppose for the nere sake of 
opposition One of the privileges of freecom 1s to be re. sonable, and 
reasonableness may confidently be looked forina freed Jouse The 
disposition to compromise would be strengthened, agr:ements and 
transactions would be more easily effected This is tle answer to 
those who are afraid that by weakening the Party syste e we should 
introduce sets of irreconcilable groups This fear is itself a dishonow 
of liberty, and those who are disposed to harbour it ma- be advised 
to remember the noble words of Milton :n his great argu rent for the 
freedom of religious combinations — 


They are the troubles, they are the dividers of unit , who neglect 
and permit not others to unite those dissevered pieces which are yet 
wanting to the body of Truth. To be still searching v hat we know 
not by what we know this makes up the best harmony ın a 
Church, not the forced and outward tmion of cold an neutral and 
inwardly divided minds 

* & * * 


We do not see that while we stil affect by all r eans a ngid 
external formality, we may as soon fall again into a grc»s conforming 
stupidity, a stark and dead congealment of wood and h. y and stubble 
forced and frozen together, which 1s more to the sudder degenerating 
of a Church than many sub-dichotomies of petty schism; 


These glowing words may be addressed with as much fce to those 
who are afraid of the growth of political groups as to tl ase who are 
afraid of the growth of religious sects Freedom may łe trusted to 
work its own salvation The change in the condition f origins of 
the House of Commons would profoundly modify its ten per Bitter- 
ness and repression go together The temper of isolatio: ıs a natural 
consequence of the severity of the strugg'e that must be ; cne through 
before any representation 1s attamed Where political cmbuinations 
freely arise and acquire power as they come into be 189, there ıs 
simultaneously developed a readiness to co-operate w <h others, a 
willingness to give and take, a practical and creative sp mt Parties 
form and reform themselves, they come together, dissoly= and again 
come together, but in this flux and reflux a stability nm igns such as 
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we observe amid smmilar phenomena in the course of nature, and 
indeed ıt 1s the course of nature, only working in the world of politics 
instead of the world of physics 

To what purpose this revival of a vanished dream? Is there to be 
found among any company of persons of practical temper any readi- 
ness to recast in any form the representation of the nation in 
Parlament? All may not be quite satisfied with things as they are, 
but none harbour any fundamental design of making them better, nor 
ıs there any promise of an easy reception of suggestions of radical 
change Under the present organisation the men who are inside the 
House of Commons have got there, and there 1s a natural tendency 
on their part to be content with a system which has produced such 
excellent results But beside the standing power of use and wont, 
it must be confessed that candidates and members have found a 
comfort and convenience ın fighting simgle-member seats as compared 
with the working in double harness of the old twc-member constitu- 
encies, and they do not readily understand that they would have an 
equal liberty of action and as easy direct and comfortable lines of 
work in wooing for themselves as representatives of a distirfct body 
of opinion a place among the multiplied members of an enlarged 
constituency The old constraints of co-operation would not reappear 
The freedom of personal action would survive, reheved from the 
trammels that now bindit It remains true that those who desire an 
installation of real representation must work for a time without the 
prospect of immediate success Yet there are special reasons for 
renewing their ardour l 

The problem of redistribution ıs to reappear if the Government 
find time and power to fulfil their programme They would not 
propose great changes, but any change must raise fundamental 
questions as to the lines of action we ought to pursue, and apart from 
this contingency, the chances of which run over two years, it 1s true 
that constructive schemes of representation are always coming before 
us, when we have to consider what we are aiming at and whether the 
plans proposed for acceptance contain a promise of realising what 1s 
desired Take the last illustration of this afforded by the new con- 
stitution of the Tiansvaal Mr Lyttleton has launched his scheme, 
and, for good or 1], ıt will be tried Probably he himself does not 
expect the experiment to be long-lived It 1s a preparation for the 
future, but he hopes ıt will realise the principle of one man, one vote, 
one value, and that it will tend to soften the differences between the 
white mhabitants of the Transvaal and lead them to hve and work 
together as members of one nation These are his aims *They are 
excellent aims, and in his covering despatch the Colonial Secretary 
presses them with many virtuous appeals Only his plan tends to 
the promotion of neither am He has divided the colony into thirty- 
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five districts, each with one member Take the issue pr sented to the 
electors as one between immediate and deferred respo -sible govern- 
ment, or as one between Briton and Boer No one ca2 tell whether 
the division of the thirty-five elected members will cor 2spond to the 
division of the total electorate on these issues, or waether if the 
majority ın the two cases be on the same side ıt may .ot be in the 
A\ssefhbly a caricature of the majority in the country Everything will 
depend upon the way the colony 1s cut up, and the riost impartial 
commissioners cannot foresee the chances they will brz g into opera- 
tion by the lines of division they recommend We already hear of 
complaints of certain misrepresentation which may prove 11l-founded— 
or well-founded, but ın a sense different from that of the complainants 
All we can say ıs that there ıs not the least assurerce that the 
principle of one vote one valve will be realised It 1s ce-tain that the 
unification of feeling in the Transvaal will be hinderel rather than 
promoted by the establishment of thirty-five smgle-nember con- 
- stituencies In each constituency there will be one d>minant issue 
by which the two candidates before it will be judged. The agitation 
for imnfediate responsible government will thrust itself forward, but 
the abiding issue of Briton and Boer will govern the wiv of looking 
at this agitation In some constituencies ıt may bı accepted as 
inevitable that the member shall be a Boer In most of the divisions 
of Johannesburg it may be certain that he will be _ Briton, but 
wherever there is a fight for a single seat the racial sent-ment will be 
felt and accentuated Imagine the difference, 1f the colcny had been 
cut up mto seven districts, each with five members, instead cf into thirty- 
five single-member divisions, with supplementary provis:ons securing 
the representation among the five elected members of tre differences 
of opinion existmg within each constituency Neither Party could 
then hope or try to win all five seats There vould be no 
contest for the exclusive possession of a constituency The result 
would be the presence of Britons who were capitalists, of Britons 
standing apart from capitalists, and of Boers of ill grades of 
temper towards their new associates brought to Ine and work 
together in the same Assembly and starting from the recognition of 
the just nghts of each to sit within ıt to effect thrcigh common 
labours for common ends a real untfication of the Coloawv No such 
happy issue can be expected from Mr Lyttleton’s schene He may 
plead justly enough that he has had no lead to a be zer way, and 
that though the Opposition may cry for a gift of grecter power to 
the new Assembly, they have nothing to say as to the vay it should 
be called into existence He might go am to confess tha the question 
must come up again at no distant time, and if the pr sent attempt 
proves faulty ıt could be replaced by another framed on different 
lines In this view, an examination of the condition’ which make 
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Parliament healthy and strong is seen to be not unpractical 
Speculations which may appear to be remote in respect of any 
prospect of change at home have a real, direct and immediate value 
in relation to the new colonies of South Africa. The experience on 
‘the spot of the new constitution may turn the thoughts of the 
politicians of South Africa to the consideration of suggestions for the 
construction of that other constitution that must so soon take the 
place of the present experiment 
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LEONARD COURTNEY 


TEN YEARS’ TORY RULE IN IRELAND. 


HE time has now come to give a brief account of the effect 
T upon Ireland of the remarkable legislation passı-d during the 
last mne years under the two Conservative Admımıstratı ns led ın the 
House ef Commons by Mr Arthur Balfour In mary important 
respects this legislation presents a great contrast to anyth ag previously 
done for Ireland by the British Parliament An examunation, 
therefore, of its origin and scope, and of the circumstance under which 
it was carried may be of some practical use to those wł realise that 
the Irish Question ıs still alive In my book “Eng! nd’s Wealth, 
“Treland’s Poverty,” which was issued at the beginning f the period, 
attention was drawn almost exclusively to the question ol taxation and 
the other grave economic difficulties which affect the country A 
large portion of the book consisted merely of a retr¢spect of the 
financial treatment of Ireland under the Union during the 19th century 
by the British Parliament, and the evidence laid befc-e the Royal 
Commussion was the source from which nearly all my fac s and figures 
were drawn What has been the practical result of the e discussions 
and disclosures? Has all the feeling that was roused pa sed away, as 
so much political emotion does, without leaving any t ace behind? 
Or has any profound impression been produced that .aay leave an 
enduring mark on the history of the two islands? 

The introductory chapter of the book made an appeal to politicians 
of all parties to lay aside the heat which had hitherto =naracterised 
Insh agitations, and to unite ın the quiet considerition of the 
grave economic problems now forcec upon their rotice It ıs 
only necessary to recall any of the stirrmg incidents of the Irish 
controversy throughout the 19th century to realise how sresumptuous 
it was to make such an appeal with the slightest hope of its being 
listened to The Liberal Party had been shattered by zhe secession 
of an influential section of 1ts members who refused > follow Mr 
Gladstone’s Home Rule proposals, and the Parlamenta y debates of 
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1892-5 had been conducted with a violence before unknown at 
Westminster The noise and hubbub of Parliament hardly rivalled 
the bitterness with which the controversy was conducted in every 
grade of society and in every part of the country In Ireland the 
discussions had been carried on with even greater fury Memories 
of Mr Parnell’s last struggle were fresh in everybody's mind 
Opposing sections divided the Nationalist Party Nothing? had 
occurred to soothe the difficulties between Ulster and the rest 
of Ireland Protestant and Catholic still stood alert and suspicious 
of one another in two different camps, apparently hopelessly 
divided Yet as one strained his eyes over this tossing sea signs of 
the approaching calm could be observed The storm had played ıtself 
out Ireland had been for her appointed day the shuttlecock of 
British parties, so that whether 1t was from their sheer exhaustion or 
from the growth of a more reasonable spirit the time had come for a 
change 

It will be remembered that Mr Gladstone’s second Home-Rule 
Bill, after a stormy but successful passage through the House of 
Commons, was thrown out on September 8th, 1893, by the Fouse of 
Lords on second reading, this decision closing for the time the great 
efforts on behalf of Irish reform made by the British Liberals In 
the autumn of 1895 some interest had been roused by the assembly 
of what was described! as the Recess Committee’ This consisted 
of a small body of Nationalists and Uniomsts who met under the 
presidency of Mr, now Si, Horace Plunkett, to consider whether 
anything could be done to check the decay of agriculture in Ireland 
It is not a little surprising to find, so soon after the Parliamentary 
attempt to set up an assembly had failed, the Insh themselves taking 
the matter into ther own hands and successfully calling a body 
together which, though ıt consisted of the most discordant elements, 
was yet able to make practical and unanimous recommendations and 
so help to lay the foundation for very useful reforms This Recess 
Committee has proved to be the precursor of similar bodies which 
have already profoundly affected the course of Insh politics In the 
winter of 1896-7 there was held a series of most harmonious 
discussions of the financial question There were meetings in Dublin, 
Cork, Belfast and other parts of the country at which absolute unity 
prevailed between Protestants and Catholics, Conservatives and 
Nationalists Ireland at once became, and has continued, unanimous 
as to the serous financial situation, and the only conflict has been a 
generous emulation in exposing the national wrongs 

A. still more remarkable Conference took place ın 1902 te consider 
the Land Question When the divergence of interests between 
landlord and tenant and the long standing controversy which existed 
between them in Ireland are remembered, 1t was an ambitious project 
to think it would be possible to bring together representatives of both 
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sides who would be generally accepted by their folloy ers, and who 
would be able to propose a practical solution of a fe d which had 
lasted for centuries Yet all this was cone Compete t representa- 
tivesmet They were able to produce a practicable plar and to arrive 
at a unanimous conclusion, and, within a few months, th - decisions of 
the Committee were embodied ın an Act of Parhament ‘hich at once 
took tts place amongst the greatest Insh meastres e er passed at 
Westminster 

Each of these conferences met, accomplished its okyect more or 
less effectively and disappeared, and now there ıs anothe- creating an 
equal stir on both sides of the Channel The Ish Reform 
Association differs from the rest ın its form, as it 1> exclusively 
composed of Unionists and Conservatives, but its objec: 1s to find a 
basis of co-operation with the Nationalists on the questisn of finance 
and the devolution of powers to an Irsh Assembly These 
successive efforts covering the ten years since the defeat of the Home 
Rule proposals are not solitary indications of the great po itical change 
which has taken place in Ireland A more full and accura e perception 
of the érigin of the nation’s difficulties has called inta existence a 
spint of reasonableness and compiomise which has affecte € all classes, 
although not to the same extent 

Within the walls of Parliament a no less striking change had taken 
place Between 1881 and 1895, however great the major: y, whichever 
Party was in power, the moment ıt touched the Insh Ques 10n ıt found 
itself faced by a bitter and relentless opposition, too oft2n recruited 
from dissentients on the Government side. Such a cond tion offered 
httle inducement to any British statesman in his efforts to legislate 
Yet there was no escaping from the Irish spectre It iaunted Mr. 
Gladstone before he resigned in May, 1885, and dominat‘d the short 
Parliament of 1886 It was with the Conservatives frim 1886 to 
1892, and it was ever present in the Parliament of 189 -5 In the 
following ten years ıt was equally impossible to put ası e the Irish 
Question, but the evil spit had departed A surprising cange came 
over Parliament so suddenly that 1ts advent was hardly . oticed, and 
the whole conditions under which the problem cculd be dealt with 
were found to be altered The first announcements of - ie Govern- 
ment displayed a spirit of conciliation, a candid recogn aon of the 
critical condition of Insh affairs, and a determination to g apple with 
them courageously as far as ıt was possible to do so in accordance 
with Unionist principles The response of the Insh Nationalist 
Party and of the Liberal Opposition wes admirable I-e Govern- 
ment were promised a fair field and every assistance in the > efforts to 
deal with a situation, the gravity of wach all Parties recognised 
Thus, after ten years of useless conflict the course was tiken which 
Mr Gladstone had recommended in 1886 Speaking cı behalf of 
the Liberals, he offered hearty assistance to the Conserv ttive Party 
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if they would take the Insh Question in hand How many barren 
controversies would have been avoided if such an offer had been 
accepted then instead of ten years later The result of this changed 
attitude of Parliament is that a vast budget of legislation has been 
passed during the existence of the two admuustrations 

in the year 1896 there were nine measures, including a great Land 
Act Almost the same rate of progress continued throughout the 
whole nine years, and altogether there have been placed upon the 
Statute Book over sixty Acts, many of them of the highest 
importance Nor was the actual resultant legislation the most 
remarkable part of the proceedings It will be seen hereafter that 
there were prolonged discussions, carried on ın an excellent spirit, of 
dificult questions such as the Financial Relations, Education, the Insh 
Railway System, the Concession of powers of Local Government, 
which displayed an anxious spirit to ameliorate difficulties with which 
it was not found possible to grapple A feeling of consideration 
had taken the place of the old spimt of hostility and repugnance 
It would have been too much to expect that there should be no 
outbursts of old antipathies On one or two occasions a few 
individuals or an unimportant section of one of the great Parties tried 
to obstruct, but they met with no encouragement from the House 
Such efforts quickly subsided, and from beginning to end this 
legislative period has continued to display the same promising 
characteristics Debates were not unduly prolonged, mmdeed, when 
the magnitude of some of the Acts 1s considered, it 1s marvellous that 
they could have been passed within the strict limit of the time which 
could be allowed tothem Many of the legislative efforts had the same 
quality of impuacticability that so much of the British legislation for 
Ireland displays, but where such defects became apparent during the 
attempt to put the Acts into operation, they were overcome by 
amending Acts whch were passed through with the same celerity as 
the original measure Thus Irish affairs passed from the turbulence 
of continual strife into a period of rest and calm, and when the results 
of previous Parliaments since the Union are contrasted with this 
performance, they appear meagre indeed X 

There is one important feature of the legislation during this epoch 
which must be considered apart from others All the principal Acts 
had as therr basis huge money grants To some extent the key to the 
mystery of the smooth working of the legislative machine, and the 
explanation of the rapidity with which many vast proposal were run 
through, is to be found ın the simple fact that great national bribes 
accompanied them From beginning to end it seemed to. rain gold 
or Ireland It was money, money, money all the time Thus in 1896 
a capital sum of half a million was granted simply to be distributed 
at the discretion of the Chief Secretary in stimulating projects for 
improved communications by new railways, steamboats, or even 
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coaches In connection with these sckemes quite rzs; ectable sums 
were lavished on annual guarantees extending over a certam 
number of years, of schemes, few of which justified the hopes of 
their promoters To equalise the agnicultural grant that was made 
in Great Britain, a totally madequate sum, which st.Il amounted to 
#4 160,000 a year, was granted without anyone consid2ri1g or under- 
standing how it could be spent, and, as a matter of fact, it never was 
spent, and what has become of it beyond that ıt was grent :d to Ireland 
by a solemn Act of Parliament is an unsolved mystery zo this day 
In 1897 an extension of this grant to over three-quarters of a million 
per annum was promised, to smocthe the way for the Local Govern- 
ment Bill of 1898, towards paying all the rates of the k ndlords and 
half the rates of the rest of the community who weze nterested in 
land In this year there was also a Rehef Bill and a Herbour Grant 
of a capital sum of £45,000 In 1898, in connection wih the Local 
Government Bill, ıt was found necessary to increase the Jarge amount 
promised in the previous year by something lke £100,0.0 In 1899 
an Agricultural and Technical Board was set up and end >wed with a 
handsome annual income approaching £200,000 a year a sum of such 
magnitude that no means could immediately be found fcr expending 
it, and a good proportion of ıt was capitalised or behalf of 
` Ireland In rgoo and iIgoi the necessities of wa somewhat 
restrained the liberality of Parhament, but even in tha period the 
means were found to ease the working of land pucchise and the 
Congested Dhistricts Board) In 1902-3 the fcol-gates of 
extravagance were again opened Cap.tal sums of 410,000 were 
granted for marine works, and £225,000 for public building s in Dublin, 
lest that city should become jealous of the vast amoant; that were 
bemg squandered in London But the most striking rapital sum of 
all was the 412,000,000 granted as a free gift to landlcrd in connec- 
tion with the Land Purchase Act, which was to be distri outed as an 
additional bonus to induce owners to sell their propert es at the mgh 
prices provided by the scheme This year also witnesse:l what was 
certainly the most remarkable innovation of the whole penod in the 
setting up of what was called an Irish Development Fund Although 
attempts were made to disguise the real object of this ap oropnation, 
it 1s simply an effoit to elude the Treasury and erect a fanc in Ireland 
which cannot be snatched away by Brit:sh cfficials To start with 
£185,000 a year was allocated for this purpose, but it -s | etty clear 
that this amount will soon be largely augmented and t-come the 
nucleus of an Irish fund, separated from the Consohdated F :nd, which 
some Irish body yet to be created will alone control 
When the views which the Br.tish people had held for ma ny genera- 
tions are taken into account, this sudden outburst of muntice ice 1s truly 
amazing Itcame after thirty years of what is called remecial legislation 
It was poured out on a country which had always beea r ‘presented 
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as a sort of pauper dependency, having no financial existence whatever 
of its own apart from the grace and liberality of its British rulers 
Every penurious grant previously made by Parliament had been 
watched with jealous eye and been the subject of acrimomious debate 
Even during the famine pernod, when a grant of some four milhons 
was made, an annual sum in repayment of the loan was levied on 
the country before the distress had subsided Yet not content with 
this, four years after, ın the cruel Budget of 1853, the issue of this 
loan, which was being annually and quickly repaid, was made the 
pretext for increases of taxation sufficient to pay back the whole 
amount twenty times over within the next generation Since the 
Union the whole story had been one of exaction until 1896 How 
then are we to explain this extraoidinary change in the treatment of 
the country? It 1s all to be traced to the publication of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Financial Relations It will be seen 
hereafter how the Government have endeavoured to elude the indict- 
ment against British rule which this remarkable document furnished, 
but this series of grants may be looked on as the best exponent of 
their real views with regard to ıt It ıs therefore necessaryeto recall 
how this question stood when the Government came into office 

The evidence taken by the Commissioners had been published, 
but owing to the death of Mr Childers, the chairman, the 
report did not appear until August, 1896 In the meantime 
much comment had been made on the evidence, and considerable 
interest had been excited as to the position the Government 
would take up When the report came out and it was found 
that eleven out of the thirteen commissioners had committed them- 
selves to the statement that whilst “zhe actual tax revenue of Ireland 
“zs about one-eleventh of that of Great Britain, the relative tarable 
“capacity of Ireland ws very much smaller and 1s not estimated by 
“any of us as evceeding one-twentzeth,” a great sensation was produced 
The serious character of this finding, though thoroughly appreciated 
in Ireland, has not yet been recognised by the people of Great Britain 
The words “not estimated by any of us,” ımphes that those members 
of the Royal Commission who were most opposed to the Irish claims 
were unable to place a rightful payment at more than one-twentieth of 
that of Great Britain But this “twentieth” was only accepted as a 
basis of common agreement The Iush representatives on the 
Commission would, ıt was well known, have placed the proper 
contribution much lower, certainly not above one-thirtieth, and what- 
ever proportion they might agree temporarily to place ıt at would 
require continual re-adjustment as the wealth and popylation were 
continually increasing ın Great Britain and as rapidly dimmuishing 
in Ireland However, taking the statement as it stands, it 
means that instead of the one-eleventh which the Commission 
found Ireland to be contributing, she should only pay one- 
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twentieth, and the difference between these fr2ctions, which 
was found to be over 23% mullons a year, ha- ever since 
been looked upon as a wrongful exaction against which that 
country is entitled to make every protest in her power This finding 
was not arrived at by a mere group of Nationalist members It was 
signed by two English peers, each of whom had been Lie permanent 
head ,of a great English Department of State, by th-:e prominent 
Irish Unionists, three British Libezals, and three Nation: list members, 
these eleven comprising the whole body of commissione s except two 
Mr Childers, an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, w10 had been 
chairman, left a posthumous report pledging himself to -1e same view 
The decision of the Government not to pursue the n atter further, 
or take any formal steps to alleviate the grievance, cre ited profound 
disappointment in Ireland Even Bnit:sh members wer: surprised at 
the disclosures, and as there seemed to be no possibilty of resisting 
the evidence, a startling change of opinion took place . 1th regard to 
the financial treatment of Ireland, and although the Government 
persisted in refusing to acknowledge the authonty of t12 conclusions, 
they have been gradually driven towards an indirect admission of 
her claims 

The adequacy in this direction of all these grants. however, has 
always been utterly repudiated by the representatix:s of Ireland 
Their view ıs that munificent as they may seem >n superficial 
examination, when the case of each grant comes to be lozked into, they 
are nothng more than Ireland was justly entitled to <« her share of 
appropriations made at the same time to other parts <i the United 
Kingdom This standpoint was fully argued out in czanection with 
the Agricultural Rating Act The principle of this me sure was that 
half the rates on agricultural land, as apart from buldi gs, should be 
paid from Imperial funds to the local authorities in relic? of the land- 
holders The originator of the measure was Mr Che iin, who was 
then President of the Board of Agricul-ure, and the prc osal was very 
hotly contested by the Bntish Liberals lt 1s extrem: ly likely that 
Mr Chaplin never gave a thought as to how hi, Act would 
be apphed in Ireland, and it is characteristic c the British 
Treasury that on a great matter of this kind -1e difficulties 
which that island presented should have been entirely over- 
looked The Parliamentary contest took place ove: the applica- 
tion of the measure to England and Wales, and but 1 ttle attention 
was given to the proposal under which it was .Iranged that 
eleven-eightieths of the amount received by those court ies should be 
paid to Sgotland and nine-eightieths to Ireland Th: arrangement 
was based on the proportions fixed by Mr Goschen in -] e distribution 
of what was called the whisky money in the year 1889, The theory 
was that whenever any grant was made for any loza purpose to 
England and Wales, these proportions of the same mo 1ey should be 
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given at the same time for the same purpose to Scotland and Ireland 
respectively At the best 1t was a rough and ready method which had 
repeatedly been exposed to damaging criticism But now a case was 
found to have arisen m which it was utterly impossible to defend any 
such allocation Mr Chaphn’s principle was that half the rates on 
agricultural land should be paid, and this was so clear, and it was 
defended with such eloquence and persistency by every Goverament 
speaker and supported by such large majorities ın the House, that it 
came to be accepted as a soit of gospel against which nobody but 
fools would presume to argue It was then pomted out that the sum 
allocated to Ireland, or for that matter to Scotland, was not sufficient 
to pay half the rates What good, then, was it to establish your 
eternal principle without appropriating a sum sufficient to carry 
it out? The hard logic of events and the stubborn common 
sense of Parlament proved too much both for Mr Chaplin and his 
Government They were able by brute force to push the measures 
through for England and Wales, and also for Ireland No provision, 
however, was made for distributing the sum allocated to her, and 
when this came to be considered ıt was found to be impossible Thus 
it became necessary for Parliament to reconsider the matter, and as 
the Conservative majority could not swallow the principles they 
had so recently enunciated, the Government was forced to make 
an increased grant amounting to about £760,000 a year While 
accepting the allocation the Insh members repeatedly pointed out 
that ıt did not go one step towards meeting the special case made out 
by the Royal Commission on the Financial Relations What that 
body dealt with was the contribution of Ireland to Imperial expenses, 
and it did not touch the question of how Imperial revenue should be 
distributed The Insh were able to point out that if on the surface 
their country appeared to be favoured under the expenditure in 
payment of agricultural rates, both England, Wales and Scotland were 
specially favoured under dockyard and other branches of Imperial 
expenditure The same arguments have been applied with equal 
force to every other allocation of money made by the 
Government Indeed, when the matter is considered it will 
be seen that ıt was impossible for the Government to nde 
both horses If they utterly repudiated the findings of the 
Commission that Ireland was overtaxed, they had not a scrap of 
case for the contention that any of their sops or doles were made in 
satisfaction of a claim, the obligation of which they had refused to 
admit The true position illustrated by this incident seems to be that 
Ireland is at last strong enough not tobe cheated Up to that tıme the 
British members, always numerically able to outvote the Insh, with all 
facts of the financial situation concealed, were able to do as they 
pleased But now, remforced by the findings of the Royal Commis- 
sion, the Irish have been able to hold their own as regards the single 
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point of the allocation of fresh grants, although not stror + enough to 
procure a remedy for past injustice or the acceptance of a s und system 

We must now briefly examine the nature of the results produced in 
Ireland by all the legislative activity which has beer mentioned 
Looked at superficially, ıt effected a transformation sce1e of great 
briluancy The most imposing feature of the new system ıs the 
abolitton of the antiquated Grand Jury system These picturesque 
bodies performed in very autocratic fashion the dutes of local 
Government for the Insh counties, but they hav» now for 
ever vanished from its rural life Practically no _ protest 
was made by any Party when they were swept way under 
the local Government Act of 1898, yet for centuries they had 
exercised a beneficent rule in districts where, excep for them, 
there would have been no local control whatever True, neasured by 
any test of modern democratic instituzions, the Grand Juries, with 
their basis of nomination, lack of continwty and abs:nce of any 
record of proceedings or system of audit, with their half-y arly dinners 
and other pleasant meetings, laid themselves open to ev ry criticism 
But thise may be said of them, that they made,the bes use of the 
powers they possessed without any definite constitution » system of 
supervision They were not to blame for thei fault, and they 
deserve to be gratefully remembered in their place co.nty councils 
have been set up, and in smaller areas district councı s, all based 
practically on manhood suffrage 

The Board of Agriculture, although a centralisec institution 
without any real representative character, 1s also much heard of 
throughout the counties It is known everywhere as ‘ the Depart- 
ment,” and its mspectors and instructors in the various branches of 
agriculture and domestic economy are becoming femihar with 
village life The nomiative system on which the Boards of 
Guardians formerly rested is also completely swept avay, and the 
duties of these institutions are discharged by the mer bers of the 
District Councils Numbers of new houses have ben built for 
labourers, though at considerable cost to the ratepayers Subsidised 
railways, new tramways, fishing boats and philanthropic motor cars 
may be seen ın certain districts Above all, at a great cost to the 
general community, the landlords are rapidly disappee ng From 
one-third to one-half of the rentals of the country will wit. in a year or 
two be paid direct to the State, and the time is withiz measurable 
distance when this statement will apply to almost evry tenancy 
throughout the country No previous reform effected b- the British 
Parhament has aroused so much hope or made so great a change in 
the national institutions and customs Whatever se nblance of 
authority might attach to the Court House, gaol, workho se or police 
barrack, practically the only public imsztutions of whic the unfor- 
tunate island can boast, the real centre of existence thr yughout the 
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rural districts was the rent office and the local hero the land agent 
For three centuries ıt was towards these institutions that the hopes 
and fears, and, it may be added, the concentrated hatred of the 
people had turned Until recent years the autocratic proceedings of 
the landlords were practically unrestrained by any law human or 
divine They were responsible for the pauperisation and depopulation 
of the country, until its appearance became so terrible that they could 
no longer witness it, and most of them lived as absentees in England 
or foreign countries By the Land Act of 1881 and the successive 
measures of land purchase, which have culmimated in the Act of 1903, 
much of this machinery of national torture has been swept away 
The Government instalments, which take the place of the former rent, 
are collected automatically by the Banks, which exist in ample 
numbers ın every county town and most of the villages There 1s no 
longer any use for the land agent, and he has disappeared from the 
scene, unlamented by his dearest friends, As soon as the tenant 
rent-payer has been changed into a freeholder with a State title, the 
result 1s apparent in the appearance of the individual and all his 
domestic surroundings Small improvements begin to dfstinguish 
the homestead, the feeling of complete protection for the outlay 
tends to promote the expenditure of what capital may be available, 
better breeds of cattle are gradually introduced, and in many ways 
evidence abounds of the great change which has been effected Up 
to the 31st March the total amount of sales arranged under the 1903 
Act was 191 milions sterling There are still outstandmg loans 
amounting to 124 millions under the previous Purchase Acts since 
1885, and when to these amounts are added the total of purchases 
under the Irish Church Act it is not too much to say that one-third 
of the land ın Ireland has been already bought out 
Another far-reaching change 1s indicated by the automatic reduction 
of the Royal Insh Constabulary commenced a year or two since 
The extravagance’ of this semi-military force has long been denounced 
by the Nationalist Members of Parliament, but it was something new 
‘to hear a Unionist Chief Secretary describe it as existing manly to 
collect rent and indicating that as the land was bought out by the 
tenants the necessity for 1ts maimtenance would pass away Already 
the annual cost has been reduced by nearly £100,000, an economy 
amounting altogether to £250,000 ıs contemplated at present, 
recruiting has been practically stopped, and if these reductions in 
numbers and cost were continued for a short period the character 
of this Constabulary would become entirely changed and the minds 
of men would be irresistibly turned towards the questidn, What is 
to succeed it? 
But when we look at the results from another standpomt, and ask 
what effect has actually been produced on the condition of the 
general population, there ıs a much less satisfactory story to ‘ 
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tell It would* be reasonable to think that as a result of 
such mighty efforts there would be a great advance in 
prosperity and contentment But we must remember that except 
as regards the buying out of the landlords all this ne v machinery 
was planted, not in response to any demands from the people, 
but in substitution for something else which they ha persistently 
deménded All that has been set up ıs simply a great ex »enment, and 
one of a character that has seldom been successful 0 movement 
has ever achieved the uplifting of a pecple which did no take its rise 
from amongst the people, and obtain from them the necessary driving 
force But in the case before us the new institutions ave another 
source They move along automatically, whatever the a titude of the 
people The new centralised Boards in Dublin look dov n with some- 
thing of indifference, and a good deal of patronage, or those whom 
they are appointed to serve For these reasons the res ılts so far of 
all this legislative activity are distinctly disappointing There is not 
the slightest sign of emigration being checked, and tł s affords the 
most incontrovertible evidence that no new channels or obtaining 
a livelihood have been opened up Pauperism continue 3 to increase, 
and this 1s the more remarkable because the seasons ha e been fairly 
good and there has been no serious calamity of any krid to account 
for the continuance of depression or desponden y All the 
gloomy features of the vital statistics revealed in former census 
returns are reproduced once more in those issued for I90! 
There 1s no growth of industrial activity wor 1 recording, 
in spite of the praiseworthy efforts of a society for he orgamisa- 
tion of agriculture, and it ıs practically imposs ble, without 
Government aid, to find the means to commence or to carry on any 
new enterprise Thus there is no employment for he dwindling 
bands of labourers which still exist One may notice, nc doubt, in the 
rapidly thinning fairs and markets throughout the co try districts 
that the clothing and general appearance of those wlo still attend 
them are better than formerly, and a similar change 1s al o reflected in 
shght improvements to the dwelling houses and outbuik ings of many 
of the small farmers, especially those whose lands have b: en purchased 
But considering the alterations in the samè direction which are so 
rapidly taking place in every civilised community, ese outward 
changes are inevitable, and the backward condition in w uch the great 
majority of Irish homesteads are still found does no carry us far 
against the weighty evidence of declining populatior and wealth 
On the whole, therefore, ıt is umpossible yet to see | ght breaking 
through the cloud of depression that has rested on I land for the 
last fifty years 

We must now, however, turn our eves :n another di ction, and it 
will at once be seen why it 1s unnecessary to examine tF ' condition of 
things within Ireland or to criticise too closely the ne v institutions 
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which have been planted there to find the reason why the country 1s 
still rapidly retrograding ‘For greater lucidity, ın justice to those 
who have worked hard to achieve good results, we have hitherto 
given a one-sided description of what has taken place We have told 
the story of the country itself and of the men who have worked for 
it, and if outside of this circle there was nothing to record, the results 
even now might be very different from what they are But,” alas, 
there is another side to the picture While the organisation of ‘Irish 
Government is framed as at present, 1t 1s perfectly useless to count up 
the noble aspirations of Irish patriots or the good deeds of Irish 
politicians, or Secretaries of State, as any measure of what has been 
done to promote the welfare of the country It 1s necessary to 
remember that Ireland has to bear her share of the burdens of Great 
Britain, and that apart from laws passed for herself, measures passed 
for the United Kingdom fall on her with quite undue severity Of 
these enactments in our present connection it 1s only necessary to refer 
to the one grave question, already named, of national taxation 
Before stating briefly how the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has dealt with Ireland during the last nine years, ıt may clear the 
ground to point out that the existing control of Ireland’s finance is no 
part of the Act of Union All the difficulties which have arisen were 
anticipated and, in a large measure, provided for by that Act, which 
provided that there should be an Irish Chancellor and Insh taxes 
These arrangements were made for no other reason than the 
clear appreciation by Mr Pitt, who negotiated the treaty, that 
any attempt to thrust the British fiscal system on Ireland without 
constant and fundamental amelioration of its mcidence could only 
result in the ruin of that island No Unuonist, therefore, need hesitate 
to become the advocate of correct views with regard to Irish financial 
matters How can the advantages which are nghtly expected to 
‘flow from the Union be endangered by providing, first, that only just 
and suitable taxes shall be levied, and, secondly, that no expenditure 
beyond the capacity of the people shall be incurred These two are 
the fundamental demands which each distinct portion of every great 
empire obtains as the basis of its mcorporation They are granted to 
Scotland, Wales, the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands and every part 
of the British dominions beyond the seas They are conceded to 
each of those separate States which make up the modern German 
Empire, and they are enjoyed by each of the States of the American 
Union Ireland is alone ın the British Empire, and amongst all 
civilised communities, in being refused such rudimentary rights The 
system which ıs now ın operation ıs absolutely opposed to the-arrange- 
ments of the Act of Union, it was built up gradually and thrust upon 
Parliament in defiance of wiser counsels True, the more recent 
Chancellors have not made any great effort to preserve the traditions 
of Sir Robert Peel Still, they have sometimes shown a spint of 
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leniency which may make Inshmen think that they ze not in full 
sympathy with the law they are enforcing, and inciden 5 of this kind 
will be found to hght up the history of the period ve must now 
déscribe 

Allusion has already been made to the report «f the Royal 
Commission, its most important finding has been qu ted, and the 
attıtfde of the Government with regard to it descrt əd In order 
to inform ourselves fully of the basis from whict to start, ıt 
need only be added that the declaration with referenc to a system 
of over-taxation, amounting practically to two and three-quarter 
millions a year, was based on the total taxation of 893-4, which 
amounted to seven and a half milions It was this fir ling that the 
Government resolved to set aside, but this decision vould, at the 
worst, only seem to imply that no rehef should be giver Few could 
think that 1t would justify a direct increase of burdens ar exceeding 
in weight anything that Ireland had yet been called -pon to bear 
Yet such has been the case The amount named abor - as the total 
taxation works out at an average tax per head of 41 :5s od The 
report of the Commission implied that this was excessive <o the extent 
of 12s per head of the population Instead, however, of ny 1eduction 
being made, the amount has been increased to £2 ss od per head 
The only period of similar duration since the Umon 1 which any 
such severe change had been made in the taxation w s ın the ten 
years after 1849 In that year the total Imperial taxatior amounted to 
14s 9d per head, and by 1859 ıt had been increased to 20s 7d, being 
an increase of Iis 10d, as against gs 3d during the pz st ten years 
During thirty years after 1859 further increases amountir 2 to 11s 7d 
were made These figures lead us at once to the root c every Insh 
grievance Ever since the famine period the British Cl ancellor has 
been piling fresh burdens on a population that 1s rapidly v asting away. 
The highest point of population was reached in 1848, vaen it stood 
at about 8,400,000 In the middle of 1905 it will nc be safe to 
estimate it at anything greater than 4,350,000 Thu, while the 
population has fallen to almost half, the total taxatı n has been 
considerably more than doubled No parallel for a syste 1 of oppres- 
sion so formidable as this can be found in the civilise history of 
mankind [Itıs very curious to notice that the chief impet s was given 
to this upward movement since the Act of Union at t ree distinct 
periods, and that ın each the new burdens were impose: owing to a 
real or supposed necessity of exactly the same nature T> assist him 
to provide for the French wars at the beginning of the ast century, 
Mr Pitt doubled all the Irish taxes, the Crimean War marked the 
second period, and the new burdens recently imposed mz y be traced 
mainly to the financial necessities created by the Boer We However 
it may have been with the two earlier conflicts, the resultin’ advantages 
to Great Britain of these fresh burdens are of the most triv ıl character. 
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The increase of taxation at the end of the ten years has grown to 
two and a half millions per annum, yet ıt is probably well within the 
mark to say that the increased Impenal contributions made by Ireland 
between 1899 and 1904 altogether do not exceed two millions sterling, 
and this is the total sum by which Great Britain’s finances have been 
assisted Thus, for the most trifling and illusory advantage quite 
intolerable burdens are thrown upon Ireland ° 

The full nature of the oppression ıs not realised without 
remembenng that the fiscal system of both islands has been devised 
by the British, who, consciously or unconsciously, have built it up in 
such a way that it falls with much gieater severity on Ireland than ıt 
does on Great Britam. The fundamental error in the British point 
of view 1s a determination to regard the question as one which can 
only affect individuals, whereas the Insh regard it as a State grievance 
between the two islands as separate kingdoms How can anyone in 
Ireland complain, it 1s said, if he pays no higher tax than a person 
in Great Britain pays? The quick intelligence of the Irish sees 
through this fallacy ın an instant Such a generalisation ıs only true 
within what may be described as a pioper taxable area If it were 
correct the same taxes per head might be laid on Great Britain and 
India A single system of taxation can only be safely apphed to 
different areas when strong social, economic and historic ties unite 
them, in two communities so unequally divided as the British and 
the Irish the attempt to impose it inflicts the greatest injuy Great 
hardship arises even from the mere selection of the articles which 
are to become the subjects of taxation, and this right must always rest 
in the hands of the Briush This may be seen from the fact that in 
Great Britain the taxes on commodities, or indirect taxes as they are 
called, only realise the same amount as the direct taxes on wealth, 
whereas ın Ireland the forme: stand to the latter as 72 to 27 This 1s 
the result of imposing identical rates of taxation on the same articles 
in two countries which are naturally so ditferent 

Within the last four years the tea tax has been raised from 4d to 
8d per pound, a new duty of 4s 2d per hundredweight has been 
placed on sugar, and the duties on tobacco as well as on all forms 
of alcohol have been raised, and these additions to the cost of the 
necessities of the poorest part of the population account for more than 
one-half of the total increase of taxation Although not so great in 
amount, the increase ın the direct taxes, which fall on the small and 
dwindling well-to-do classes, have also been of the most outrageous 
character In 1894 these amounted to £1,375,944, and in 1905 they 
will amount to 214 millions, a change which has been éffected by 
practically doubling the income tax and the death duties, and 
collecting both in a more relentless manner than formerly Thus, 
though both have been raised, no change has been made in the 
oppressive relation of indirect to direct taxation 
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Most of these burdens were imposed while Sir Mich el Hicks-Beach 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer It is nght, theref re, to mention 
that he made three experiments of very great interes in the hope of 
effecting a more reasonable adjustment of the burde 1 between the 
two countries In the year 1897 he ieduced thc duty on the 
commonest hind of tobacco by 6d a pound, in 190! e imposed the 
coal’ duty, which does not fall on Ireland, and when h was imposing 
the corn duties ın 1902 he expressly reduced a duty o 1 feeding stuffs 
to a nominal amount ın the hope of alleviating their ir udence These 
facts deserve to be recoided, all the more because Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach always expressed himse‘f as firmly opposed to ‘ecogmising the 
claim for separate fiscal treatment They were interesting experi- 
ments towards adjusting the same system to suit the ty oislands The 
results, however, are not very satisfactory or encoutiging to other 
Chancellors to proceed in the same path The Briti h members on 
both sides of the House of Commons attacked Sir -4ichael Hicks- 
Beach persistently for the reduction of the tobacco duty as an ill-timed 
and unnecessary loss of revenue for which no commenst rate advantage 
had b&en received, and ıt ıs now restored to its forme’ level It has 
been found necessary to abandon the corn tax, and the coal tax 1s not 
hkely to survive for many years Probably these e‘orts represent 
both the first and the last serious attempt to adjust n a spirit of 
fairness one financial system to the two countries Ho vever excellent 
such intentions may be, they have to encounter difficult es of the most 
formidable character Great Britain has her rights als , and amongst 
them there ıs none more important than that the cocrtry should be 
allowed to raise the vast revenue annually required ın t 1e manner best 
suited to her population No advantage whatever will be found that 
could compensate her for modifying that system ın tie interests of 
Ireland. The expenment with the tobacco duties 1s an interesting 
case in pont When there was a separate fiscal sy tem the Insh 
tobacco duties were always extremely low as compired with the 
Bntish The lapse of nearly a century has not in the 1 ast altered the 
relative condition of the two islands Although toba co 1s perhaps 
equally largely used ın both countries, ıt occupies ine ch a perfectly 
distinct position The British are one of the greatest m eat consuming 
nations ın the world, the Irish one of the smallest In the former 
country tobacco 1s a luxury, and used mainly as a sedat ve after meals 
In the latter ıt ıs often a substitute for meals In th one it is the 
accompaniment of probably the richest and most uxurious diet 
enjoyed by any people, in the other it 1s half nece sity and half 
comfort*for one of the most poorly nourished popula ions Ireland 
does not stand alone among badly fed people ın respect to this matter 
In Russia the Government find it impossible tc deprive the 
peasants of coarse tobacco piactically free from duty, nd it 1s so ım 
many other European and Eastern countries No disac vantage would 
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arise from allowing two nationalities which are so distinct to put in 
force different duties at whatever rates might suit their respective 
peoples, and recent experience lends added force to the contention 
that this would be far the simplest, if not the only practical remedy to 
apply 

Apart from the grievance of the heavy payments thrown on a poor 
and dwindling population by thus increasing every tax, there 1s another 
feature of the contrast between Great Butan and Ireland which the 
late proceedings of the Government illustrate Many observers are 
deceived by the fact that the produce of the taxation tends to increase 
These new impositions show what has regularly been the source of 
such growth It comes either from new burdens or enlargement of 
the rate of the older tax and not from enlarged productivity Ten 
years ago the average produce of the penny of income tax ın Ireland 
was 493,000, ın 1902-3 it had fallen to 485,400 This-llustrates the 
declining wealth of the country, and presents a great contrast to the 
steady rise in the value of each penny of the tax which has taken place 
in Great Britain Although, when the Tea Tax was levied at 4d a 
pound, it showed a tendency to increase in productivity, frem the 
moment that it was raised to6d achange in the opposite direction took 
place Within the first five years after the Act of Union was passed, 
all the rates of the old taxes were doubled, yet hardly any appreciably 
greater income was produced The experience of the last ten years, 
although not quite so bad as this, shows that the methods of British 
taxation have not materially altered They justify the worst fears 
entertained by the Irish Parliament with regard to them before it was 
swept away, and they are, in themselves, enough to account for the 
failure of all attempts at reform and the progressive decay of the 
Insh nation 

In concluding this survey of the progress of affairs 1t must be 
remembered that the epoch we are dealing with constitutes the 
second half of the twenty years of firm government which Lord 
Salisbury suggested in 1885 as the cure for Irish gnevances During 
most of the period Lord Salisbury himself was in power, supported 
by an immense majority over a combination of all other Parties, and 
he possessed every facihty for giving effect to his principles Yet he 
always seemed to find ıt good policy to adopt the course which the 
Irish Nationalist Party desired hım to pursue, and on many cnitical 
occasions it was their help alone which saved his Government from 
destruction After declaring that ıt would be more dangerous to 
give county government than Home Rule, he installed such a system 
in 1898 His great lieutenant, Mr Chamberlain, in 1886 described 
Land Purchase as more dangerous than Home Rule itself, yet ın 1903 
he supported an Act for buying out the landlords It ıs not only in 
legislation but ın administration that the same silent but startlng 
progress of affairs may be noticed For nearly three years a dis- 
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tinguished Under Secretary has been installed at Dublin Castle, 
among whose qualifications for the office appear to-hate been that he 
described himself as a Roman Catholic, a Liberal and a Home Ruler. 
The Lord Lieutenant is known to sympathise with hese advanced 
views, and notwithstanding any explanations that may de given in the 
House, the resignation of the late Chief Secretary, Ar Wyndham, 
only becomes intelligible if ıt 1s recogmised that he four 1 ıt impossible 
to adopt the change of attitude which a system of re ression would 
require Owing to the exigencies of the situation which has ansen 
in Great Britain, there is now some appearance of a change in the 
spirit of the administration Mr Walter Long 1s to sub: titute coercion 
for conciliation The voice of Ulster 1s once more he rd clamouring 
for repression, but it ıs not the Ulster of 1886 or 18¢3, 1t 1s only a 
small section which sends about one-fourth of the rep esentatives of 
the Province to Parliament, and even this small band ıs ot completely 
united Under these circumstances the British people may well ask 
whether, apart from the proceedings of the moment, tk= tendency of 
the legislation of the whole ten years ıs not to give an irresistible 
impulse to the steady demand which has been pressed w th unflinching 
determination in every constitutional way for a quarte: of a century 
to give to the Irish people complete control of their own local affairs 


THOM S LOUGH. 


VIVISECTION AND PROGRESS. 


A STATEMENT AND AN APPEAL 


T has taken barely a twelvemonth for the average man to forget 
the real issues at stake in a highly important tral that for the 
moment made him express freely his views upon the question of Vivi- 
section I refer to the case of Bayliss v Coleridge, in which a 
physiologist brought an action for libel against the honorary secretary 
of the Anti-V ivisection Society The technical justice of the verdict, 
notwithstanding the vindictive damages, was unequivocal Yet it ıs 
probable that, although some good may have accrued to the average 
man from the plain presentation of evidence, some harm has also 
resulted from his assumed right, because of the verdict, to forget the 
essential points If this trial made a few look again into the question 
of experiments on live animals, the verdict seemed to justify many 
in turning away from the loathsome subject and exulting in the judicial 
rout of the merciful Nor can the majority perhaps be reasonably 
blamed We are, ın this age, so beset with the horrors of the world 
that, with plenty of heartaches to face in our own lives, we too eagerly 
accept any evidence that the evils not immediately touching us are 
more imaginary than real Ux pazzo fa un cento—one madman makes 
a hundred—says the Italian proverb If the Lord Chief Justice and 
a jury of educated men declared Christ Himself to be a madman, most 
of us would avoid Him lest He should turn our heads And too 
readily do we take ıt for granted that the defendant in the recent libel 
case had no right on his side, because, in his testimony against what 
looks to some like a blot upon our civilisation, he was proved guilty 
of maccuracies that could be met only by punitive damages 
But it was chiefly the intellectually lazy and the emotionally defective 
who found satisfaction in this tnal And for my part I am unwilling 
that either party—those who acclaim the rights of science to use any 
method it pleases, and those who would prohibit vivisection—should 
_ be content. This trial put prominently before us some points that 
deeply concern the whole world, and in the hope that they will never 
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be forgotten, I desire to examine them more fully F r the question 
of vivisection concerns our, welfare and progress, our 1 dividual nghts 
and national honour, more nearly zhan the man of noderate mind 
supposes The subject ıs deliberazely shelved by riost people as 
being too complicated for the tay mind to tackle Ard this attitude 
1S apparently excusable when one remembers the scrt of evidence 
flung before them by the Many societies that oppose vivisection 
These accept any tales from the ignorant as to torture inflicted upon 
animals that are sentiently deac They hold up to opp ‘obrium names 
of the greatest and best, and class them with names tha are execrable 
They distort statistics They deny facts which mean in alculable good 
to humanity In their really noble passion for the ngt:s of the weak, 
in their hatred of the misused power of the strong, the y use weapons 
that are not lawful And they damage the cause of jugiice and mercy 

Nor is ıt much wonder I behieve that any mentall~ well-balanced 
man, looking into a physiological laboratory, would tzen sick at the 
sights revealed, evea though he knew the animal un-er experiment 
was deeply chloroformed or brainless. And when I spe ify a mentally 
well-balanced person, I do not mean one who looks u on his natural 
feelings as untrustworthy, any more than I mean one v 10 regards the 
facts of science as fraudulent because he does not like t em I believe 
still more strongly that the moderate anti-vivisectic ust has much 
excuse for becoming rmmoderate, I even excuse his gross exaggera- 
tions when he is faced by the untruthfulness, stupidity a id recklessness 
of suffering evinced by many who rank high in physio >gical science , 
and I even sympathise with his use of brickbats when he realises the 
hopelessness of his task, opposed as he 1s by the : nım weight of 
authority, supported by popular apazhy 

Thus both sides become untruthful and both angry The moderate 
man sees something of this, stands eside, and backs tt: winner His 
sympathies stand largely with the poor animals as lon, as he and his 
children are healthy and enjoy the companionship of ti er four-footed 
friends, but his feelings wax greedy for the gifts of s tence when his 
httle ones are down with diphtheria, or himself 1s hop ‘lessly fighting 
a cancer 

It 1s because of the difficulties with which the public are beset that 
I am constrained to put the truth before them, impar ally, as far as 
possible, and imbued, I hope, with a full sense of my 1 ‘sponsibility in 
so doing The task is not easy, because I have arraye 1 in opposition 
to me three classes, all prepared to withstand the worl | in defence of 
their positions 

The first class holds the physiologists They say th t knowledge 1s 
the outcome of experiment that ıt ıs only by the knov edge of nature 
that we can find the laws of disease , therefore, that if ze would know 
the laws of disease, we must experiment on the livi g animal, and 
infect 1t with disease 
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The second class comprises those who maintain that no perpetration 
of evil can ever bnng good, that the perpetration of cruelty 1s evil, 
therefore that vivisection can bring no real, lasting good Indeed, 
they go further, and assert that ıt has done no good 

The third class includes most of the public „They are indifferent 
They hold that such questions are for the expert alone, that the public 
can never be expert, therefore, that they must leave the scientific to 
their own ways, and give them all they demand 

It 1s my intention to review especially, though in bnief, the claims 
of the first two classes, and, having done so, to make appeals to all 
three ButI must, in the first place, deny the claim of the indufferent, 
that the public, because they can never be experts, are incompetent to 
judge upon this matter On the contrary, I believe that not only 1s 
the layman competent to judge, but ıs bound to do so In other words, 
the question 1s one that the State must decide The whole principle 
of democracy ıs volved in the belief that the people who are 
concerned in any question are most competent to decide upon it Yet, 
though ın so beleving they assert their mght to repudiate the assumed 
infallibihty of authority, they dare not pretend to legislate without 
honest examination of the evidence brought before them by the agents 
of authonty It is true that the people can scarcely understand the 
facts until explained by those who have studied them, but the intelli- 
gent lay mind can always grasp the principles or laws deduced from 
those facts, and judge of then value Thus the advantages and 
dangers of vivisection can be arrayed in intelligible order only by one 
who understands the subject But the public, having heard the 
evidence, must decide whether or no the State shall more wilhngly 
sanction ciuelty ın the secret laboratory than ın the highway It 1s 
indeed because of these secret places, to which the public can gain no 
access, that many exaggerate the horrors of physiology and tear their 
right passion to tatters, mstead of thnce arming it with justice and 
truthfulness 

The best method of enabling the reader to judge between the 
physiologist and his opponent will be to put before him a few of the 
more important facts 


I—THE CASE FOR THE PHYSIOLOGIST 


It ıs beyond all dispute that Harvey, who ıs generally credited 
with the discovery of the circulation of the blood, substantiated the 
inferences of older observers by vivisections Nor 1s it to be disputed 
that every discovery that has advanced medical science can be traced 
‘back to its elemental parentage in this first great step out of the 
dungeons of necromancy into the light of science It ıs almost 
impossible for us now to realise what difficulties of prejudice and 
ignorance lay in Harvey’s way The mechanism of the valves in the 
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heart and the veins, which valves could allow the blood t+ fow only 
in one direction, in itself seems, sufficient proof of the ccarse of the 
blood. Yet we must not only credit Harvey with this discovery, 
but also accept his statement that 1t came to him through frequent and 
patient experiments on the hving ammal* It is not to tie point to 
argue that this circulation was not actually demonstrated until forty 
‘or fifty years later by Malpighi, who, by placing the lung of a living 
frog under the new two-lensed microscope, demonstrated he passage 
of the blood from the artenes into the many branched capillary vessels, 
and from these again into the smallest veins The antı-y visectionist 
argues that this fact is as readily seen in the web of the frog’s foot 
without any vivisection Whatever, and that it had bee, correctly 
assumed by Ceesalpinus, a half-century before Harvey These points 
must be granted N evertheless, we cannot deny tha Harvey’s 
experiment first proved the fundamental principle of phy iology and 
medicine 

Again, to use another instance, it 1s simple fact that Jchn Hunter, 
greatest of all history’s surgeons, through vivisection put on a scientific 
basis the cure of aneurism by tying the artery We must even admit 
that mere scientific curiosity, and not even the desire for ‘stablishing 
an hypothesis or finding a cure for something, suggested an experiment 
that ultzmately proved a boon to humanity The story rı ns thus <, 
Judging, from the heat and rapıd growth of the young bu k’s antlers, 
that the blood supply must be exceptionally rich, he was curious to 
ascertain whether its growth could be checked by tying the artery 
from which the antler draws its blood supply The buck vas thrown, 
and the artery tied by an operation mvolving but htt! pain, the 
immediate result being the cooling of the antler and atest of its 
pulsation A week later he examined the same animal, a d found to 
his amazement that heat and pulsation were fully restored. He killed 
the creature, thinking that the tying migt not have been s ‘cure , and, 
upon ascertaining that no fault could be found with the cj eration, he 
made this amazing discovery that minute arteries given ı ff from the 
artery on the near side of the ligature, which intercommu ucate with 
sumilar small vessels ramifying from the same artery ] eyond the 
hgature, had become so much enlarged that the blood su ply to the 
antler was fully maimtained From th:s he inferred tha when the 
main artery of the leg becomes distended into an aneurier ', aS some- 
times happens behind the knee, he might safely tie the ar ery, where 
it ıs accessible in the thigh, and cure the dangerous mala ly It has 
been disputed whether Hunter should be credited with he honour 
of this discovery But the evidence is overwhelming tha he estab- 
hshed its reason, if not actually its practice, and thus bror ght ıt into 
the precincts of scientific surgery 

One might give many instances of discoveries that have resulted 
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from vivisection, though to most of them a more or less plausible 
contradiction 1s brought The imnumerable experiments made upon 
the brain and spinal cord, to ascertain the locality and co-ordination 
of functions, give unequivocal evidence in favour of such experiments 
Nevertheless, no student of the subject can deny that Sir Charles Bell 
and Charcot by the study of disease have taught us infinitely more of 
nerve functions than has the more modern physiologist, however skul- 
fully he may have devised experiments to verify their discoveries 

But we need not enter upon the discussion of such points in 
defence, of expemments on animals. For the efficacy of the 
serum-treatment threatens to overwhelm us with justification 
Diphthena, one may say without exaggeration, 1s now robbed of its 
terrors, for we have found a substance that is perfectly harmless to 
the patient yet inimical to the lfe of the diphthena bacillus 
Statistics, though ir this case convincing, are SO proverbially unsatis- 
factory that I hesitate to quote them Far more valuable as evidence 
are the mdividual experiences of those who have seen much of 
diphtheria under the old system, and can compare it with the serum- 
treatment of to-day Formerly diphthena was perhaps the most 
terrible acute disease with which we had to contend Small children 
do not suffer from some kids of pain as much as adults, but 
diphtheria made only too obvious the depths of suffermg that the 
little ones are capable of Nor was the pain the worst of the 
symptoms, for the slowly increasing fight for breath and the child’s 
piteous appeals for help built up an anguish that only parents can 
understand And the doctor himself was almost useless, for tracheo- 
tomy, the last resor:, seldom did more than prolong the life for a few 
hours, and made dying perhaps a little less terrible Now all this is 
changed, at any rate when the patient 1s treated early One of the 
most certain things I know is the beginning of rehef and the peeling 
off of the awful membrane twelve hours after injection of the serum 
‘1s made 

Not long after the introduction of this serum mto general use, I 
had occasion to visit the Evelina Hospital for Children After 
leaving the diphtheria ward, where the children were all sitting up 
in their cots and playing with their toys, I asked the sister her views 
of the new treatment “Why,” she said, “the diphthena ward used 
“to be the saddest we have, and now I think it ıs the happiest” A 
statement like this should go further than any amount of statistics 
Notwithstanding the animadversions cast upon the serum by the 
extreme anti-vivisectionists, I think any sane doctor would be 
coiminal mn refusing to use 1t Nevertheless, some parents dare to assert 
that they would rather see their children die of diphtheria than use a 
remedy which had been obtained by the infliction of suffering upon 
a horse Dr Berdoe, who last year published a book” in which many 
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of the charges against vivisection are substantiated, loses 1 1s sense of 
logic in his discussion of this serum-treatment He hone tly admits 
that the suffering of the horses inoculated with diphtherie to furnish 
the anti-toxin 1s imappreciable But after assuming the  selessness, 
and indeed danger, of the anti-diphtheritic serum, he sa7s that its 
efficacy 1s due to the carbolic acid with which ıt 1s prepa ed, and to 
umproved local treatment Now, the amount of carbolic cid in the 
serum 1s sO minute (5 per cent) that it could have no a tion as an 
antiseptic or anti-toxin Moreover, carbolic acid had alr sady been 
used 1n far larger doses without result, while local treatme- t has now 
become almost unnecessary So that the most tender-hear ed mother 
need not refuse to cure her child of diphthena because me of the 
lower animals suffers The suffering to the horse involve the prick 
of a hypodermic needle—anfinitely less painful than the orick of a 
spur or lash with a whip—and subsequent bleeding, an ope ation that 
our grandfathers voluntarily suffered twice a year without wincing 

Still stating the case for vivisection, I must defend the E 2xysiclogist 
against some of his unscientific traducers Thus we are bound to 
admit that ın any operation the pain inflicted upon an anım l, whether 
human or other, after the first mcision in the skin, 18 so rivial that 
those parts of the operations which to the unimtiated vould seem 
most terrible are really the least sigmificant A layman witnessing 
any ordinary vivisection would, as I have said, be app Jled, but 
many of the animals on which the experiments are practis ‘d without 
chloroform, morphia, or chloral, have had the cerebral h: muispheres, 
those parts of the brain concerned ın consciousness ar] volition, 
previously removed while deeply anesthetised Thus, altl ough such 
an animal may exhibit reflex movements, ıt 1s practically deid Then, 
again, the capacity for suffering varies so remarkably 1: different 
animals, that ıt ıs quite absurd to compare the sufferings o a guinea- 
pig with those of a man, were he placed in similar circumsta- ces This 
argument 1s perfectly justifiable, though, if we look to tts logical 
conclusion, as I shall presently attempt to do, we may use ıt to other 
purpose 


II—THE CASE FOR THE ANTI-VIVISECTIONIS"' 


The case for the anti-vivisectionist 1s necessarily harder t justify in 
terms that shall be logically satisfactory, just because he def nds upon 
sentiment rather than upon reason The inevitable tende ncy of all 
education is to favour the development of the intellectual rither than 
the emotional functions, because the emotions, when undisc plined by 
reason, are so often untrustworthy Nevertheless it does not occur 
to many who most loudly acclaim the supremacy of reason that even 
reason becomes distorted unless inspued by those emotions which are 
more surely part of our nature than the artifices of our scholastic 
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education Nor must the scientific think the emotions are to be 
discredited because they find their chief support in the apostles of 
poetry and art ‘These are needed in this day, more than ever perhaps 
in the world’s history, because our material progress, boastful and 
shameless, seems to endorse the fashionable contempt of the simple 
virtues I would even more strongly justify the fine spirit of the antı- 
vivisectionists, though many of their methods seem to discredat their 
fervour But, notwithstanding the lack of logic in feeling, there 
comes a pomt in which most physiologists overcome their disparage- 
‘nent of sentiment They argue that the capacity for suffering stands 
in direct relation to the intellectual development of the individual, and 
that, just as our more obtuse patients do not suffer as acutely as the 
better educated, so the dog, having lower intelligence, must be less 
sensitive to pain than a human being And from this the physiologist 
argues that it 1s absurd for the anti-vivisectiomsts to gauge the 
feelings of a dog by their own But we have only to carry such a 
line of argument to its logical conclusions to be brought face to face 
with the extraordinary phenomenon of a physiologist being guided 
by his feelings For most will maintain that a highly educated dog, 
one who loves his master so well that he will risk his own life to save 
him, or die of grief on his grave, must be more highly developed, both 
in mind and in feeling, than the human infant ‘The latter, as every 
doctor knows, has but small capacity for pain, and will wail as piteously 
for its mother as it does when suffering from the wind, or during a 
surgical operation Yet even the physiologist will allow his sentiment 
to interfere between science and the vivisection of a baby, even 
though such baby be a pauper orphan, and 11ddled, perhaps, with 
disease This granted, I ask of the physiologist to show me by what 
law he justifies his own sentiment while he despises the sentiment of 
that man who would stand between the needs of science and the 
suffering of a dog 

Although I beleve that every English physiologist would stop short 
of human experiment, yet it 1s beyond all dispute that ın some 
Continental/hospitals such practices are tacitly sanctioned I can 
give chapter and verse for that accusation And I know from my 
own personal observation that the treatment of hospital patients in 
Vienna, where the physiological laboratories are possibly the most 
cruel on earth, hornfies the nght-minded English student I think 
such facts lend very great weight to one most important claim of the 
anti-vivisectionists, namely, that familarity with vivisection must have 
a demoralising effect upon the students, as well as upon the vivisectors 
themselves And, if this be conceded, the suspicion of the qnti-vivisec- 
tonists that animals while undergomg operation are often not properly 
anwesthetised has much excuse The unfortunate animals are so 
rigidly bound, gagged and maimed, that it perhaps matters little to 
the success of the experiment whether or no they are unconscious It 
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1s, I most reluctantly admit, almost impossible to get evi ence upon 
such points, and for the reason that the things which ive fear are 
practised im secret places Nevertheless, it 1s just becaise of this 
secrecy that the public have a right to make trouble B-t for John 
Fioward’s crusade against the horrors of the prisons, the public had 
never known the truth, their infamies had never been rem died, and 
the public have now as much night to question the pl ysiologist’s 
repudiations as they had then to doubt the denials of the ga leis The 
evidence 1s sufficient to justify, in my own mind, a large neasure of 
sympathy with the anti-vivisectionists, though I am not of z1em And 
I agree with them in their demand for legislation, on a least four 
pomts The first 1s, that vivisection ought to be prc ubited for 
purposes of teaching, because it ıs often misleading nd always 
demoralisnmg The second ıs that the inspection of the p 1ysiological 
laboratories should be carried out more systematically ind always 
unexpectedly, and that the mspectors should be largely z1creased in 
number Thirdly, I would prohibit all dissections, with or without 
anesthetics, upon live horses and dogs Fourthly, I wou i make the 
adminisfration of curara, for purposes of experiments, a criminal act 
The existing law forbids ıts use in place of an anesthetic , but the fact 
that an animal, when under its influence, though capable cf feeling, 1s 
incapable of expressing its suffermg ın any way, makes it difficult 
to determine whether or no the subject 1s really insensitive even when 
chloroform is administered 

These would comprise the lmits of what ıs possible or wise in 
amending the existing law No Act of Parliament can e adicate the 
spirit that makes cruelty possible Legislation necess: nly has in 
view the protection of the weak from the strong, the pea eable from 
the greedy, rather than the reform of the wicked To p ohibit vivi- 
section altogether would be to invite ıts performance in s 1ch secrecy 
as no system of espionage could unearth Legislation car seldom do 
more than compromise, because ıt cannot essay the 1m-ossible It 
cannot make all men equal It cannot give lhberty It annot even 
hasten fraternity And if it has to be content with putting all possible 
hindrance ın the way of drunkenness, prostitution and crv lty, it must 
not be charged with sanctioning them 


III —THE APPEAL 


And now I come to my appeal, which must deal wit: the three 
classes the physiologists themselves, the anti-vivisection ts, and the 
indifferent’ public 

For the first of these I have but few words, for their cl tm that out 
of the multitude of their unprofitable experiments more discoveries 
may yet come must be granted John Hunter, as we have seen, 
learned a most valuable fact through an experiment tiat was not 
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prompted by the wish to benefit humanity Yet, notwithstanding the 
success of his vivisections, he laid ıt down as a rule that no experiment 
that had once established a fact should be repeated Perhaps he might 
think differently in these days of anesthetics, though I doubt if he 
would forgive the time spent on an elaborate dissection to instruct 
students ın a physiological law they had neve1 disputed I suspect, 
moreover, that Hunter would have felt there was some danger of 
lowering the students’ conception of the sanctity of life and wonder of 
physiological law by the gruesome display of a sentient animal's 
entrails, especially ıf he had to admit that the profit was problematical 

But my appeal has a more practical side, and one that seems to me 
of utmost importance ın the interests of the public, for whose benefit, 
the physiologists so constantly tell us, their experaments are chiefly 
made. 

The physiologist ıs never a practitioner of medicine, and has no 
close knowledge of the doctors honoured place in the community 
He perhaps hardly realises how almost every family in the kingdom 
is beset with tragedies, real or imaginary, gieat or small, yet tragedies, 
and in how many of them the doctor is the first lookef to for 
succour, and this not only in matters of medicme The physiologist 
«does not know how deep ıs the popular horror of his practices, and 
how they are tacitly accepted only because of the people’s tiust in the 
profession They know how ignorant they are of their maladies 
They must either accept our treatment or find comfort in their 
ignorance, and if they too readily accept the statement of the 
physiologist that experrments must be made on the lhving animal, 
though they hate them, they cannot be much blamed Nevertheless, 
in the minds of many there 1s nsıng a grim distrust of the doctors, 
while among the poor, chiefly, I do not doubt, because of the horrors 
related by the anti-vivisectionists, a real fear of the hospitals threatens 
to over-rnde the sufferers’ needs And this distrust and fear are, I 
think, a real danger they may, indeed, be 1esponsible for the growing 
apprehension of disease that saps our mental vigour and makes us wild 
in the hunt for quack or legitimate remedies 

So that I would ask the physiologist not to disparage the sentiments 
of the people, partly for the sake of the public sanity, partly for the sake 
of the authority that doctors wield In teaching physiology I would 
beg him not to forget the plastic minds of the boys and girls whom he 
teaches, nor to miss opportunity of making them realise ın practice, 
no less than in theory, the purpose of their future—namely, the rehef 
of pain I beheve that famihanty with forms of suffering, that 
not only cannot be eased but are actually inflicted for purposes of 
teaching, must, even when an anımal ıs brainless or deeply narcotised, 
produce some lowermg of the student’s sense of his obligations 

It 1s, moreover, a question how far the teaching of physiology is 
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helped by, living dissections The vivisection of an animal can 
scarcely be styled an observation of nature, and the ex~.ermment, for 
instance, often employed to show that the secreting power of the 
salivary glands is independent of the blood pressure, 1s <asily proved 
as a vital principle, without even the destruction of an ¿nimal Nor 
is it necessary, after having estabushed a biliary fistula fr measuring 
the gecretion of bile, to punish the dog unrighteously ar d leave him 
alone ın his mental misery for hours, in order to prove tl at grief will 
check the flow of digestive juices What a pretty experiment! 
What a noble use of the emotion of scrrow as a scientifi weapon for 
discovering the mysteries of hfe! Does not every wife and mother 
know how grief spoils digestion, without using as an 1.:strument of 
precision the chiet means of higher education to a dog, of salvation 
to a man? The student can never grasp vital processe, by vivisec- 
tions as he would physical laws by chemical and mechanical exper- 
ments not even with all our scientific makeshifts for c>mpelling an 
outraged life to remain in a dismembered body But h can dissect 
the dead body, he can understand chemistry, as matter cf experiment 
and proof, he can master the laws cf physics And le will grasp 
the laws of life, I think, better by studying the nature of man than by 
dissecting the hving dog All experiments on the living anımal tend 
to mechanicalise the conception of vital energy, while rue teaching 
will ever idealise life as the master of its own chemical changes and ‘ 
mechanical powers In one word, I would ask the physiologist 
whether, considering the future of his pupils, ıt would vot be better 
to discontinue teaching by demenstrations on living arımals And, 
when he remembers how many of his experiments fail altogether to 
prove the very points for which the dog is sacufice1 and often 
tortured, he cannot deny our rigkt to question the need of them 
Next comes my appeal to the anti-vivisectiomsts I have already 
asserted my belief in the nght of the public to decide u >on all points 
of national importance, and that 1 hold vivisection to be one of them 
The cause of the anti-vivisectionist ıs so good that I | heve it will 
prevail when at last we understand that true progress : f the human 
race depends more upon its humanity than upon speec, money and 
technical education But, though this understanding le as yet far 
from attainment, I am sure that the tactics of the a ti-vivisection 
societies are doing harm to their cause They fight with any weapons 
they can lay hands on  soft-nosed bullets and Greek fi e, as well as 
weapons of fine steel Whereas if they would use the peaceful 
measures of truth, and shun, because hurtful to their carse, all things 
that are not true, they would enlist on their side numbei3 of men and 
women, doctors and scientists, parsons and teachers, wl o now stand 
on one side, and, because both s:des are wrong, let thei2 fight ıt out 
between them I know well the helplessness of the anti- /1visectionist, 
the impossibility of his getting mformation first hand, I know well 
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the umtation of the gibes with which he 1s baffled by his opponents 
But, on the other hand, I know how many a doctor, at heart a moderate 
anti-vivisectionist, 15 tempted to take up arms against those who 
malign the name of the giant-hearted Lister—a name that will be 
acclaimed a thousand years hence as that of one who, chiefly because 
of his love of man and his pity for the weak and suffering, learned the 
power of science to conquer disease Luster was, and will always be, 
my master, and hundreds of his disciples itch to smite off the ears of 
those who betray him I am told by a well-known practitioner, an 
indefatigable worker with test-tube and microscope, that ninety per 
cent of the profession would express views similar to mine on the 
vivisection question, but that they are driven to oppose those who 
deny the efficacy of some 1emedies that are true God-sends So I 
ask these enthusiasts for the honour of science, these lovers of dogs 
as well as of men, these idealists who hold that students of medicine 
should be encouraged to reverence life and to sympathise with the 
suffering of all flesh that suffers, I ask these to trust their faith for 
its truth, and to be accurate in the evidence they adduce against their 
opponents If they care to ask me ın what respect they are inagcurate, 
and therefore untruthful, I will tell them And I am prepared to speak 
no less plainly to their opponents But my piesent object ıs not 
controversy 

And now I come to the third class the indifferent. It numbers 
many who consider themselves tender-hearted, yet whose tender- 
heartedness 1s compnsed in a dishke to beg hurt It numbers the 
lazy, the comfortable, and those whose courage 1s sapped by the fear 
of disease It numbers, too, without doubt, all those who uphold the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest, because they themselves have 
survived 

The indifferent shelve the question of experiments on animals 
either because they think that the lower animals are given into our 
hands for our uses, or because they look upon man’s might as his 
right. The former, for the most part, will call themselves Christians, 
and the latter will justify their point of view because they think ıt is 
scientific And, because I would have all understand that vivisection 
is a matter of national honour, and therefore of patriotism and progress, 
I must tell them some home truths 

The scientific indifferent I take first The so-called law of survival 
of the fittest does not summarise the law of evolution, unless we 
accept it m the sense that he lives most fitly who loves most truly, 
who knows that the greatest privilege his strength has won for him 
is its power of helping the weak To take the law of surviyal of the 
fittest 1n a lower sense 1s to prophesy an ultimate condition of society 
that will inevitably compass the annihilation of those very attributes 
which, by common consent of the human race, have been accounted its 
essentials or we had never signified such big ideas in that honoured 
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word Aumanity Our humanity comprises not only that enderness of 
heart which ıs charity, but the relnquishment of the winnings of 
strength for the strengthening of weakness, and if th= survival of 
the fittest in grosser sense 1s to be the final outcome of dur evolution, 
our humanity must slink away and hide ashamed in the secret hearts 
of the unfit Then all things that advance the trumpt of man over 
man,and man over beast, may be trumpeted abroad as tt= orthodoxies 
of science Then the ways of the crafty, the logic of th: pickpockets, 
the creeds of the mighty that sit upon seats, may be acclaimed as 
justification of the great law that the vulgarly fit shall survive, that 
the meek shall not inherit the earth. It 1s only ın such belief, I say, 
that our assumed nght to use beasts lower than ourselves for draught, 
for pleasure, for food, can be interpreted into a right i> experiment 
upon their living bodies ın wanton contempt of Nature’s secret depths. 
But this dogma of survival ıs not scientific, because ıt 1s not based 
upon an understanding of all the facts For he who luaits his study 
of evolution to the dead bones of the museum or to the 1 ving wonders 
of the embryo, will never know the meaning of evolutior So long as 
he 1gneres the finer attributes of the highest outcome of evolution, 
Man, he cannot be either scientist or prophet The grea er scientist, L 
affirm, may yet come to believe that the progress of th2 race can in 
no way be advanced by the perpetration of that most unscientific, that 
most retrogressive crime against the law of higher evolation, cruelty 
I pray him who thinks his apathy on the subject of vivisection 1s 
justified by science, to be truer to his science and les. sure of the 
infallibility of its set precepts And I pray him ask whether the 
concentration of our hope upon the physiological labora Dries may not 
endanger that largeness of mind whicn has ever been he character- 
istic of such men as Newton, Hunter, Darwin and Liste- 

Now I come to my last words And I would they coild pierce the 
petnfying minds of those who, while considering thems: Ives religious, 
are so comfortably indifferent to the suffering of the world m which 
they lve If they call themselves Christians, ıs it too nuch to pray 
them accept their faith as literal truth , so literal, indeed that no pomt 
in its teaching can be denied without disaster to the wh le? I would 
beg them, for the sake of consistency, remember tle two cheap: 
sparrows, and that one of them could not fall on the g sund without 
the fact being known to the eternal Justice It cannot be other than 
an article of their faith that the love of God ıs essentia’ ın the life of 
the lower animals science wil] never show that itisnot They cannot 
forget that kindness done to the least ıs divine service 1=ndered, nor 
can they.shut out the correlative fact that he who offerds one of the 
least 1s following Iscariot with torch and stave to the great betrayal. 
These are but pomts in the Christian’s creed that are oj=en forgotten. 

The hope of the future, the possibility of progress, ar bound up im 
the understanding that increase of wisdom will arise and duld strength 
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upon no other foundation than our inheritance of humanity The 
cruelties of fashion ın feathers and furs, the barbarities of sport in 
grouse-drives and pigeon-shooting, the imhumanities of trade ım 
slaughter-house and poultry cramming, cannot be separated in their 
influence upon the race from the barbarities that sometimes, if they do 
not commonly, figure in the physiological laboratories Excuse 1s 
found for all The need of warmth and artistic adornment seam to 
exonerate the woman of fashion, the need of food and healthy 
exercise appear to justify the healthier male, the hunger of the 
multitude may make difficult mercifulness ın slaughtering oxen, and 
the needs of science may seem to support the physiological laboratories 
Yet one and all fall under condemnation of the sane and pitiful, who 
believe that the progress of man can advance only through the 
strengthening of his nobility 

It cannot be disputed that great discoveiies have come from cutting 
into live animals Nor can it be doubted that again and again, in 
the history of nations and the story of individual lives, great good has 
ultimately come, notwithstanding the wrong means that seem to have 
brought it Yet, though good so often comes out of, or in spite ol, 
evil, we dare not argue that evil ıs justified by a hope that good may 
come out of it Neither scientist nor Christian will dare support such 
a doctrine Though food is indeed got by cruelty to Strasburg geese, 
none can justify. the practice, though Hunter got knowledge from 
dissecting the buck, we need not endorse some ways of the physiolo- 
gists Even if we grant in large measure the truth of their clams, 
we may rather forego their gifts than endanger the humanity of our 
race Even the cure of disease 1s not the first point in the health of 
the people, and the nicer knowledge of physiological laws will not 
contribute much to our sanity 

GREVILLE MACDONALD, M D. 
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UCH 1s the title of honour whereby one of our ?ublic Schools, 
in the ancient bidding prayer, recited on Founders Day, 
includes among its members a guild unaccredited and i nrecked of by 
the older monastic foundations Whether “dames” n the Etonian 
sense,*or masters’ wives were orig:nally mtended, matters httle, 
to-day it 1s the latter, and they alone, who can lay clairi to the name 
Not so very long ago, the master’s wife was usualy a negligible 
quantity in the world of a Public School We knov how the wite 
of the Headmaster of St Pauls saved by her care and r ursing not only 
the life, but the crushed and wounded arm of poor little F ichard Barham, 
when the doctors, hopeless of all, had spared the nangled part, 
Mrs Barbauld still reigns ın memory as the one Englishwoman 
“whose parlour was the nursery of scholars”, and he affectionate , 
reverence in which Mrs Arnold was held by the constellation of her 
great’ husband’s pupils proves their mutual frien Iship—fostered 
though it may have been more in the happy intimacy of Fox How 
than in the journal course of the Rugby “half” Eut while these 
instances were rare, 1n most schools to-day the ma ters’ wives are 
recognised members of the sodality, with duties and responsibilities 
which cannot be neglected or ignored without myury to its welfare 
In their willingness to identify themselves with ther environment, 
indeed, they are apt to consider it the macrocosm anc the microcosm 
in one 
Though social impulses can seldom be solely ascril ed to one man, 
it would be unjust to an honoured memory to igncre how greatly 
this change was due to the ardent temperament and fervid convictions 
of Edward Thring, his acceptance and welcome of his colleagues’ 
wives ag fellow-workers But it was also the inevit ble outcome of 
the development of womans instincts and apt: udes, and the 
consequent widening of her work and outlook, whic. have enlarged 
and brightened her relations to the world dnd .o men during 
the last century ın England The woman of this age has 
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acquired a famılarıty with boys’ ways of hfe and habits of 
thought impossible to her forbears, and that without losing the 
essential difference of mind which is the heart of the mystery of 
sympathy She has lived ın closer comradeship with her brothers 
and their friends than did her mother before her, has entered more 
keenly into their lives and shared more fully in their pursuits The 
much-abused “School Story ”+-inevitable Christmas gift of the maiden 
aunt to youthful nephews—has, even when exaggerated in incident 
and morbid ın sentiment, enabled her to realise the corporate existence 
of her brothers’ school life, 


The joy, the grief, the hope, the love 
Whicn all within that circle move 


Her own education, too, has enabled her to understand the 
machinery of the Public School as neither the accomplished product 
of Miss Monflather’s seminary could have done, nor the gurl brought 
up in the home school-room, with a governess either too indolent or 
too arduous in her methods, and elder and younger sisters as her 
only competitors and rivals Form discipline, examufations, 
gymnastics, and the chivalry and discipline of games, all these she 
has herself known, together with a reasonable loyalty to constituted 
authority and the joy of drinking delight of battle with her peers in 
school-room or on playing-field, and so she can feel with boys living 
under like rule and use If she idealise somewhat, if her intuition be 
touched by the wand of old romance, ıt may only prove the truer 
divining-rod 

As the Domina Scholae of to-day ıs the product of influences 
and surroundings unfelt and unknown by her grandmother, she 1s 
very diferent from her immediate predecessors The master’s 
wife of the last generation was indeed an accepted force in Public 
Schools, but she was generally born to her future, came of clerical 
if not of scholastic stock The atmosphere of the parsonage was her 
natural element—the instinct of plain hving and pure thinking, of 
refinement of taste joined to a rigorous standard of ethics and to an 
almost austere simplicity ın matters of outward show—a diviner alr, 
but one too rartfied' to be breathed with ease by boys or by parents 
of less ascetic mood kind and motherly as she might be, she 
impressed them with the sense of a gentle priggism She is not 
extinct yet, and we may pray she never will be women of her type 
are too precious for us to contemplate their evanishment from 
among us, spirits of peace they remain for our comfort in trouble, 
our ensamples in trial But the seculansing of Publ School 
staffs has wrought a startlng change, and no Cynthia of the 
minute ıs more uncertain to define, more impossible to classify, 
than is the master’s wife Bar, Senate, barracks, pulpit or stage, 
GPDS or ABC may have given her lively heat—we have known 
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one who was in verity a Slavonic princess, and another whom rumour 
declared an erstwhile graduate of the “Haute Ecole” 

The little circle of ladies associated with any Pubic School will 
probably hold more diversity of strain, up-bringing and astes than any 
similar society in a regiment, and far more than can b found among 
their sisters in a Cathedral Close They have been lrawn to their 
common centre by the imperious but uncomprehended aws or chance 
of marriage—that mysterious redium among the mor: controllable 
elements of human fortune—anc are thrown together by no election 
of friendship or affinity Their husbands’ various an ecedents have 
been moulded by school and umiversity training to sorie approach to 
a common type, but this does not affect the wives, vhose original 
unlikeness renders rather amus.ng the collective ardour wherewith 
they throw themselves into the life of the school—a lıfe of which 
they have mostly known nothing previous to marrzge We may 
instance a lady of Roman Catholic family, whose you-h was passed 
among mulitary and artistic circ_es, who confided to ıs her startled 
astonishment at first beholding her husband, a school naster, clad in 
hood and gown she had never imagined such trappinj s worn except 
by reverend clerks 

But let no one therefore imagine that the Domzua’s 1 terest ın boys 
and school is vicarious or born simply of fellowship witk her husband, 
whatever the germ may have been, the ripened fruit 1s 1 peisonal and 
spontaneous enthusiasm, and she ıs far more likely to bore him with 
school “shop” in their rare hours of common leisure than to suffer 
a similar infliction from him Most women have enot zh of the boy 
or enough of the hoyden left ın them to enter, more mpetuously ıf 
less judiciously than most men, into boyhood’s enjoym nts and trials, 
resentment of injustice, or struggle for success, and t.erein lies one 
of the dangers of the schoolmaszer’s wife, the pitfalls mth which her 
path is beset The atmosphere of a great sclodol, with its 
venerable tradition, its equable tenour and its ferment of young life, 
is good for a woman, if only that it corrects the fem nine tendency 
to personalise which Romney Leigh declared to be u versal in her 
sex She learns to weigh the common weal against t2e individual, 
but she has to bear in mind that a woman’s posi on therein ıs 
still marked by the indefiniteness which 1s a normal condition in the 
lives of those who share in the work of their men-foll and has both 
its disadvantages and its compensations It needs a jea ous resolve on 
a wifes part not to expose herself to any charge of < fficiousness or 
interference, whether directly or through her husband The woman 
of strong individuality, of real crgamismg power or c =ative energy, 
will find but little use for them in a sphere where zovernment 1s 
essentially masculine and conservative, and where suc 1 help as she 
may yield must needs be subordinate for her, there are other fields— 
fields white to harvest—but here in the Public School, if she attempt 
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to lead where she has no official place, she will do more harm than 
good, and will achieve nothing except frank dishke of herself and 
unpopularity or contempt for her husband, for the excellent reason 
that she is meddling with what 1s not her business. 

On the whole, ıt ıs wonderful how much discretion the Domina 
exhibits, though she ıs sometimes too pione to be a fierce partisan 
and render the task of authorities, dealing with a difficult casq the 
harder by ill-judged championship or ctiticism In all questions 
between boys and masters her sympathy will seldom be with the 
latte:—unless ıt be with her own husband, and not always then Stl, 
there ıs small doubt that the admittance of women to a larger shave 
in the school society and the school counsels has had its clear 
result in the refinement of manners and the general humanising 
of the boys The original monastic constitution of our 
Public Schools rendered such an invasion difficult, and the 
disturbance of their cloistered peace still finds Dunstans braced 
to strenuous resistance of the femmme element Nevertheless 
the ewzg-wezbliche has found entrance and occupation therein, and 
its leaven among boys 1s perceptible in the thousand decencies go hard 
to enumerate and so easy to discern, m the more social habits at 
meals, ın the courteous and affectionate greeting of mothers and sisters 
in street or on school-field—indeed, the willingness with which the 
embrace overt is offered and received is often a real wonder,—in the 
absence of false shame, ın the love of flowers or music or art, all 
this ıs largely the achievement and the triumph of the Domuna 
Scholae 

The housemaster’s wife may stand as 1epresenting her guild most 
fully, by virtue of holding a more defimte place with regard to the 
welfare of boys and their immediate care, and wielding in her own 
domain a very real and often autocratic power, but honour should be 
given to those ladies who, while not sharing in the direct charge of 
boys, make their homes places of refreshment and enjoyment and 
gentle spiritings to their husbands’ pupils The hospitahty of the 
“house ”-less master and his wife often has a social value beyond and 
apart from that of the regulated “house” It 1s less official and less 
guarded on both sides There ıs the same difference between a boy’s 
visit to a master and his wife who have no “house” of their own and 
his ordinary house rcutine, that there 1s between a pleasant visit to a 
friend and the general course of one’s home life Both have their own 
places, and neither could usurp the other’s without loss, but the 
unofficial hosts can afford to treat their boy fnends as guests, not 
charges, the shade of discipline fades away, and with it the,remem- 
brance of the sterner side of the bond between teacher and pupil 

But to the housemaster’s wife fall graver cares and more varied 
duties It 1s not an easy life for an impulsive woman, or for 
a shy or reserved one Social tact ıs almost as necessary to her as 
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it is to an ambassadress, and so is the power of en =rmg into the 
feelings of boys’ parents, and understanding very w dely differing 
views as the natural result of differing characters anc environment. 
Truisms these , but with every new boy entering a hous: the necessity 
for remembering them will be brought to mind, and wit .0ut foregoing 
her own ideals and principles, the Domna Scholae wii be forced to 
realige that they are not necessarily those of the parent whose son 1s 
to share her home with others duiing the most plastic ‘ears af his life 
She has with her husband to endure a code of accept d conventions 
and written and unwritten laws, against which many m 2n and women 
chafe, feeling they cannot live fully ın a world where ordinary social 
liberty of action and speech ıs demed them The arti cial restraints, 
however right and imperative they may be for the boy , undoubtedly 
press hardly on masters and ın a less degree on their w ves, who must 
be on their guard in a thousand ways unknown to wo:1ien hving in a 
wider sphere 

We would not touch more than lightly on one side f the Domina 
Scholae’s responsibilities, —her housekeeping , and inde:d should have 
left ıt unmentioned, were it not that on that side she is often most 
unfairly condemned Legends die hard, and at school, as at 
home, a boy will grumble when a dish does not suit his individual 
taste, and generalise his grievance into the sweeping statement that 
he “never gets anything fit to eat”, yet little 1s know 1 now at good 
schools of the time-honoured traditions which adopte:! horse as the 
synonym of beef, cat for rabbit, train-grease fo butter and 
resurrection pie as the generic term for all pasties, whether of steak or 
veal or pigeon Boys, indeed, are quite as fain nowada 3 to be jealous 
of the renown of their house ın this respect as to decry +, and personal 
experience at various schools goes to prove there ıs little cause of 
complaint, and that chiefly due to the ancient and S>artan custom, 
happily falling into disuse, which provides nothing cf a substantial 
character at the evening meal Where this habit still :btaıns, ıt must 
be owned as a crying evil, needing immediate reform, but it is one of 
the remaining features of the monastic foundation, amd where it still 
exists, ıs only retained by the general conservatism of tk= Public School 
régime Tradıtıon is to blame, and not the housemuis ress, to whom, 
in many cases, the reform in this matter is due Most house- 
masters and, their wives realise, in undertaking the cfice, that their 
house must be either a home or an hotel to their boys, ad that on their 
election of the former ideal depends their own dign ty and that of 
their post, all zest ın work and all fruits worthy the garnering In 
general, ,a housemistress shows both prde and consc:entiousness in 
ministering to the well being of “her boys,” and a wetchfulness over 
their creature comfort, which makes her refuse to surre der her title of 
“lafdig” to matron or housekeeper There is often <valry between 
different houses in such matters, but it 1s a genero:s and fnendly 
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one, prompted by the desire not to outvie each other, but to uphold 
a certain standard which it shall be the pride of the school to maintain 
as a whole 

The degree of personal intercourse between the mistress of a house 
and its boys varies widely in different schools and different houses, 
between the ancient formality and almést complete severance, and the 
easy and unrestrained intercourse, where tne housemuistress congiders 
herself as free of the boys’ domains as she would of those of her own 
sons Tact ıs needed ın these latter cases,—tact, and a sense of the 
rights of the boy, which will prevent intrusion when ıt may be unneeded 
or unwelcome But as time goes on, the tendency is everywhere 
towards greater intimacy, and the victory of the home ideal over that 
of the cloister ıs proved both in the daily hfe and in any house 
festivities, breaking-up suppers, concerts, etc, where boys and guests 
mingle in a social and easy fashion, unknown of old Family ties, 
natural disposition, health, leisure and many other factors must deter- 
mine the finer and more personal relations 

A woman who gladly enters into the recreations and pursuits of 
her boys, as comrade and friend, may start bravely yet find, as years go 
on, that she 1s unable to keep up that close and pleasant intercourse it 
was at first her delight to maintain Her husband, whose work brings 
him into touch with boys from early morning till evening piayers leave 
but a brief hou or so of rest before bedtime, may be unwilling to 
relinquish her company to the claims of House Shakespeare Club 
or Glee Society, may wish, indeed, to forget as far as possible the 
associations and cares of the day, and feel like Lamb’s schoolmaster, 
whose once gentle, helpless Barbara had so accepted the routine of 
his life that she would talk of nothing but of “something attempted 
“something done” for the boys’ comfort, which had earned her night’s 
repose But the earlier years of more indiscriminate companionship 
have not been lost, even ıf she have to relinquish many of her 
favourite schemes for boys’ enjoyment or benefit She has had the 
experience, which should put her nto touch with new generations 
of boys, and enable her to divine them more subtly and more truly 
than she did those whose natures she often had to learn through 
her own mistakes It should have grown easier to her to individualise , 
and so long as she holds to herself her firm intention and endeavour 
for their good, and a determination not to let ındolence or weariness 
cloak themselves as necessity, she may console herself by the 
philosophic reflection that the initiative power of boys 1s now too 


often prevented in its own development by our strenuous attempts 
to forestall it 


It ıs well if 


A hate of gossip-parlance and of sway, 


be an abiding power within her, ıt will be her safeguard agaist 
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many dangers It may be easy and pleasant to listen o a boy’s free 
outpouring of confidence, and to render help and sympz:hy or counsel 
in return There are cases when such confidence ay safely be 
received without check, even when it includes complafit or grumble 
against authority or routine The normal boy must liberate his soul 
when he feels himself aggrieved, or he waxes inwe’dly sulky or 
defiant , and sometimes ıt 1s better that his confidant should be one 
whose view of the matter 1s clearer and calmer than us own or his 
fellows’, and who will temper sympathy with-advice, perhaps with 
blame or remonstrance, or even with humour But t) achieve this, 
a woman needs to be both discreet and sagacious, prone to win 
confidence, but not to magnify ıt Let her not be Łeld to endure 
small gossip 

But just because the love of gossip ıs a more obvicus and hateful 
fault than that of “sway,” it 1s less dangerous and less hkely to prove 
the infirmity of noble minds Love of rule, mdeed, often masks itself 
behind the bewitching guise—allurmg to poor human vanity—of 
influence The bemgnant influences of this world are those of the 
souls who, lıke stars, without haste without rest, fulfil, unknowing, their 
Heaven-directed task, and so justify the ongin of the word, but 
whether personal influence consciously exerted incependently of ` 
higher motives—the “Do it for my sake”—ever males for good 1s 
doubtful Those who are best fitted to wield such a power are those 
. who most shrink from exerting it, knowing their own weakness 
A woman’s “prone and speechless dialect, such as mcves men,” may 
have its rightful force and place, but she ıs safer if, ile Isabella, she 
doubt her power It 1s not only that the Domzna Scholae should 
never lay herself open to the charge of favouritism , 1mportant as that 
is, there are more subtle dangers she has to guard agair st, and amongst 
them ıs the appealing too often to a boy’s deepest feelings, often 
instinctive and scarce comprehended by himself Sacred is secret, 
and though an appeal to a boy’s love of parents aid home or his 
religious impulses, those primal forces of whose power he 1s himself 
unaware, may have its effect ın a direct stimulus, emot on and action, 
yet uf the spring of the machine be touched too often end too casually, 
it may lose its motive power Another pernicious levelopment of 
the “influence” ideal need only be touched on, but tc put it crudely, 
when a pretty or attractrve woman sets herself to pay Egena toa 
youth only a few years her junior, and of an age when ‘us grandfathers 
were passing from cornets to lieutenants or were h. lf-way through 
their University course, the result is hkely to be a sully flirtation 
The Dompna Scholae may be very certain that if sie indulge in a 
dream of herself as the directing gleam of a waywa d boy’s course, 
she will “tender herself a fool,” and render the boy cne as well 

Perhaps there 1s no greater mistake ın modern edi cation than our 
frequent attempt to live down to the level of a child’s nind—an effort 
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which ıt pleases us to dıgnıfy as entering into ıts life Even at Public 
Schools this too often lmuts a boy’s intercourse with his elders, and 
so hinders a natural expansion, while ıt stultifies the riper intelligence 
The fuller a woman’s own life and the wider her interests, the better 
for the boys with whom she comes in contact Let warm and friendly 
sympathy be given from the beginning, but if she wishes to keep in 
touch with a boy in the later years of his school career and ig after 
life, do not let her ignore or screen the fact that there are other 
occupations, other aspirations, other achievements ın the world besides 
those of the scholastic gymnasium, and that her own interests and 
views are not bounded by the school walls, the fortunes of the house 
match, the fate of the points Cup, or even the award of the Greek 
Verse Prize or the leaving Exhibitions These burning subjects will 
in any case command their due share of her excitement and enthusiasm, 
and unless she take heed: she ıs not unlikely to narrow to the boy’s 
view, that these matters make the staple sum of human affairs, only 
with this difference, that with boys the keenness is natural and 
immediate, with her it 1s acquired While they advance to wider 
views and larger citizenship of the world, the effect on her gharacter 
is dwarfing and retrograde She ‘can surely save her wholesome 
interest ın school politics and school games from degenerating 
into the childish excitement which 1s a direct incentive to one of the 
least desirable features ın Public School athletics, both with the team 
and the individual,—the pot-hunting mama It would be, perhaps, a 
counsel of perfection to masters’ wives to suggest that they should 
attempt to redress the present uneven balance of scholastic and 
agonistic triumphs by reserving their warmest plaudits for the former , 
but if indeed their eyes are to rain influence on the athletic hsts, let 
them uphold the chivalnc traditions of games, the spirit which makes a 
school “applaud a century made against ıt as warmly as one on its own 
“side”, and show that what they really care about ın school or house 
matches is not the victory, but keenness and resolution, the will and 
power to battle strenuously against heavy odds, and, above all, fairness 
and courage and honour, the playing the game, the bearing that knows 
no shadow of reproach. 

There ıs one shadow she may pray to be spared, and yet without 
which she may never know the strength of the tie which binds her to 
_ her foster sons A boy’s dangerous illness means an anguish hard 
to understand, unless ıt has been undergone, in which the personal 
anxiety and affection are outweighed by the vicarious suffering for 
the parents, and by a responsibility which seems too heavy to have 
been rightly undertaken. And if the shadow does not pass, 1f the 
young hfe be fated to be a memory only of the bright possibilities, 
the dreams and hopes which found no earthly close, be sure the 
woman who bore his mother’s grief with her and for her will never 
forget the boy whom death’s seal seems to have made her own indeed 
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The happier the boys are ın the home side of their school life the 
happier the Domna will be, but the daily bread of w uch she 1s the 
‘dispenser must have a meaning beyond that of the c terer and the 
housewife The larger share they can give of anything outside 
the ordmary round that has worth and beauty fcr their boys, 
the better for a housemaster and for his wie If ther 
friends, when staying with them, are given the freedom of 
the house, so that the boys feel and treat them as guests 
of their own, if books and music, pictures and garden are for 
the delight, not only of themselves, but of their fo: ter sons, and 
their society and conversation take account of the boys’ future as well 
as their present, and of their power to understand and caze for subjects 
above and beyond their school hfe , 1f their own childrer are taught to 
have their part and their pride ın the common life—the result will not 
fail They may perhaps be less immediately familiar with their boys, 
but they will be more lastingly irtimate with them thn they would 
have been through narrowing ther own outlook to the boys’ mferred 
Incapacity to appreciate aught outside the routine and events of the 
School @alendar 
And yet— 
The life so short—the craft so long to learn, 
The essay so sharp—so hard the conquering- — 


it 1s a far cry, even to realising the meaning of an idea. without hope 
of reaching ıt It asks determination, struggle, the lation which 
follows an apparent, easy success, the depression waich succeeds 
seeming failure, distrust of one’s ideals and disgust .t one’s own 
feebleness ın stmving after them, times when effort eems to fail, 
together with love and hope, and it 1s well if 


Stands the mute sister Patience, nothing loth, 
And both supporting, does the work of both 


Patience with one’s own faults and indolence as wel as with the 
shortcomings of others, then, renewed energy and resol-e to conquer 
the discouragement which seemed like to stifle endeavci-, what are 
these but what human life must mean in any cours: which is to 
prove an upward one? 

Sometimes, as when a man succeeds to the rule of a 1ouse already 
full of boys, of whom he knows httle, and that h tle bad, the 
difficulty would seem well nigh msuperable To fae a society 
indifferent and often stolhdly mimical to his best effort 01 its behalf is 
no pleasant task To win 1t into tcuch, and establish a raastery which 
shall not exclude reciprocal friendship and understandin:, might well 
seem impossible But the generation of the school-boy is short, and 
his character 1s seldom a fixed quantity The is always 
hopeful material in a house, though it be choked or dormant, 
and the boy who has been the worst foe may be ore the end 
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-prove the stoutest frend The change of tone in a whole house, 
as in an individual boy, 1s sometimes almost startling in its suddenness, 
and will continue to be so while generous impulse towards truth and 
honour, shy, ashamed sense of wrong-doimg and sudden kindling 
aspirations remain part of boyhood’s heritage 

And when the beginnings of a house have been the work of a 
man and his wife from turret to foundation-stone, there are fewethings 
more delightful in hfe than the sense of its separate entity which 

, comes to them, after toilsome years It 1s only on looking back that 
they can realise how their handiwork has become a fabric that will 
endure apart from them Part of their ife, and its best and dearest, 
returns, when, in after years, old boys gather together again in the 
“old house,” with the old mtimacy and more than the old affection and 
freedom, still holding unbroken the links of friendship and memory 
of jest and struggle, joy and grief The letters from distant lands, 
the unexpected remembrance, the gratitude for a forgotten word or 
deed, making a schoolmaster feel as if he had played Androcles to 
a lion of unsuspectedly tenacious memory, the after-hfe of boys in 
many fields as valant men and true,—these are the ends that crown 
the work, and in these the Domzna Scholae has her share and her 
joy 

E EARL 
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A STRUGGLE FOR THE SOIL 


OTWITHSTANDING the great intellectual aad economic 
achievements of German culture during the list fifty years, 
t cannat be dented that it ıs on the battlefields that Germany has 
won her most splendid victories But for that very reason the 
victories are incomplete To the East, to the Norh and to the 
West, Germany has conquered provinces inhabited by races of non- 
German blood and inclinations, and her attempts to G:rmanise these 
races have proved futile just on account of the military szopensities of 
the German nation For while you can conquer swor lın hand, you 
cannot assimilate an alien race by the sword; but the Germans 
have been drilled into such excellent soldiers that the * have become 
saturated by the military instinct and fail to see thi simple truth 
The subjugated races being unwilling to discard their mother-tongue 
and national culture in order to become Germans, o1lv one+means 
presents itself to the militaristic and militant Gerrien mind for 
achieving this matter-of-couise purpose coercion and force 
But the poor subjugated fragments of nationalitres within the 
German frontier are giving Germany the much-need ‘c lesson that 
force 1s no argument when it ıs desired to convince ccnquered races 
of the excellence of German culture There are hving in the East 
of Germany about 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 of Poles, and in the 
farthest North about 150,000 Danes, who have refused to renounce 
their nationality and language in order to be absorbed >y das Vater- 
Jand But while the Poles—who, as Count von Buloty expresses it, 
increase like rabbits—may and possibly will some dar ın the future 
constituteea serious danger to the cohesion of the German Empire, 
and while, therefore, there ıs some explanation of the tzıct measures 
against them, it ıs quite out of the question that the f2w Danes can 
ever disturb the peace of the great Power to which t wey are linked 
against their will But, nevertheless, the treatment met: € out to these 
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two nationalities has been very nearly identical and extremely harsh 
withal It was, of course, hardly to be expected that Germany, always 
on new corquests bent, would suffer conquered races to retain thew 
language and nationality, and for more than a generation every means 
imaginable has been employed in order to Germanise the Danes 
of Northem Sleswick and the Poles in the provinces along the 
Russian frontier But all in vain, and the Prussian authorityes, at 
length recognising the futilty of their attempts at Germanisation, 
decided to try by acquiring’ their land either to drive them out or to 
make them an inferior race, and thus by depriving them of their 
foothold on the land make them an easy prey for Germanising 
efforts It ıs the result of this fight for the land which, better than 
anything else, will show how very much more effective 1s the plow- 
share than the sword, even under such preposterous economic 
conditions as exist ın Germany to-day, when a conquered race 1s 
fighting for its existence ' 

It was in 1886 that the Iron Chancellor started the fight against 
the Poles by the expulsion of more than 50,000 Polish labourers, 
natives of Austria and Russia. This measure not only hit the poor 
people who were dnven away, it also and principally was directed 
against the Polish owners of large landed estates in the Eastern 
provinces, who thereafter experienced great difficulty in obtamıng the 
necessary number of farm-hands This artificial scarcity of labour, 
together with the great decrease in price of agricultural products 
which had just taken place, entirely ruined many owners of large 
estates, anc there were therefore a great number who wanted to sell. 
Bismarck then appointed a Committee of Colonisation to buy Polish 
estates and parcel them out to German peasant farmers The 
necessary funds were provided for by a sum of 100,000,000 marks 
(equal to £5,000,000) which was placed at the disposal of the 
Committee 

At the first moment the Poles were paralysed What were they to 
do to ward off such an attack aimed at the poorest among them? 
But they kept up a good heart and did the only reasonable 
thing some wealthy Polish noblemen furnished a sum of 3,000,000 
marks (equal to £150,000) whereby to fight the mighty Prussian 
Government, with its Committee of Colonisation and well-nigh 
inexhaustible financial resources With this capital of 3,000,000 marks 
a Polish land bank was started for the purpose of buying estates and 
reselling them in small holdings to Polish colonists It appeared to 
be a very unequal battle, and so ıt was to start with , but Bismarck had 
not made sufficiently clear to himself, before opening the contest, the 
economic effects of so much money being poured out over the very 
poor provinces 

The immediate effect was, of course, that a great number of Polish 
owners sold their estates to the Committee But instead of going to 
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Monaco and gambling away the proceeds, as Bismark had gibingly 
foretold that they would, they put the money into ne Polish land 
banks, of which by degrees there arose a great umber And 
thus every time the Committee bought an estate the P» lish land banks 
were able to employ the purchase money in buying another estate 
which was then parcelled out and sold, but to Polish peasants And 
the Boles always buymg the land at its market vue, while the 
Committee invariably paid an overprice, the Polish p 2asants bought 
cheaper from their banks than the German far-1ers from the 
Committée, and therefore as a rule got on much bette 

Although the effects just described made thems ‘Ives felt very 
soon after the initiation of the scheme, the Committee ~ as not deterred 
from persisting in carrying out the plan as first adop ed. When the 
first 100,000,000 marks were spent, 100,000,000 mor were granted, 
and then for the third time 250,000,000, or altogetk zr 422,500,000 
Although the 250,000,000 marks last granted are not yet spent, it 1s 
quite clear that such large amounts of money cannc. be expended 
without to some considerable extent effecting at ary rate part of 
the purpose for which they were granted It cannot therefore cause 
surprise that the Committee of Colonisation from its: stablishment in 
1886 down to the Ist of January, 1904, bought 405 le-ge estates and 
226 peasant-farms, with a total area of 228,553 hect res of land, or 
more than 728 Enghsh square miles The purchase-m ney for all this 
land was 175,353,630 marks, or very nearly £8,000,0 0 About half 
of it, or 328 square miles, has been parcelled out ar sold as small 
farms to 7,539 peasants for the sum of 54,000,000 mark , and a German 
population of about 49,000 has found a home on thes > farms 

But in addition to the work described, the Committe 2 has had other 
work to do The villages and hamlets created by tk > parcelling out 
of large estates have had to be provided .with churc es, schools and 
other public buildings It has therefore provec necessary to 
construct 25 churches, 17 chapels, 24 dwelling-house for the vicars, 
177 schools and 191 other municipal buildings, as <'so 497 private 
buildings, amongst which are a great number of ins and public- 
houses Bricks and drain-pipes have been made at 6 brick manufac- 
tones established by the Committee, which has furt 1ermore had to 
promote banks, agricultural schools, co-operative distill: nes, dames and 
stores, and to provide the poorer colonists with cattle, « tc, as also with 
orchards The amount expended in these dırect-ms was about 
81,000,000 marks (44,050,000) If this 1s added to he 175,000,000 
marks expended as purchase-money, the total expe se up till 31st 
December, 1903, 18 256,000,090 marks, and after ı deduction of 
54,000,000 marks taken as purchase-money for land sold, the total 
expense up to the said date ıs 202,000,000 marks or [$10,100,000 

On the face of ıt this 1s good work, whatever side ssues may have 
been raised by it, whatever unexpected effects ın ot er directions ıt 
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may have had” Vast, badly-cultivated estates broken up and sold to 
a race of fairly intelligent and industrious peasant-farmers 1s certainly 
a thing to be desired everywhere But ıt ıs not at all the social- 
economic effects of the scheme which attracted the Iron Chancellor 
Fle only wanted to obtain the land from the Polish owners in order 
to colonise ıt with Germans And, as already stated, on the face of ıt 
it looks lke success but let us examine the matter a little more 
closely 

The purchase of land, regardless of expense, by the Committee of 
Colonisation, and all the other money expended upon the land, has 
raised the sale price of the farms to such a height that the German 
colonists, who in economy and thrift do not come up to the standard 
of the Poles, have the greatest difficulty ın making farming pay And 
this difficulty ıs laigely increased year by year because the great 
purchases of land are continually raising Jand-values, and thus a 
constantly growing portion of the products of the labour of the colonist 
is required to pay interest on the purchase-money To this subject 
we shall soon return, in the meantime it may be worth while to 
examine a few of the figuies given above a little more closely 

It 1s quite clear that no patriotic Pole would sell his estate to the 
German Government, with the certainty of seemg it resold to a 
number of German colonists, unless he were in such dire straits that he 
must sell in any case to avoid complete run But the number of 
Such men amongst the Poles is, even ın Germany, rather limited, and 
the consequence 1s that the greater part of the land taken over by the 
Committee of Colonisation was bought not from Polish but from 
German estate owners Out of the 405 estates and 226 farms bought 
up to December 31st, 1903, only 160 estates and 123 farms, of a total 
area of 95,713 hectares (equal to 304 English square miles) were 
bought from Poles, for about 70 million marks But 245 estates and 
103 farms, of a total area of 132,840 hectares (equal to 424 English square 
miles), were bought from Germans for an amount of 105 million marks. 
That is to say, only 42 per cent of the land was bought from 
Polish owners, but even that was nearly all of ıt bought during the 
eighties, and ıt becomes more and more difficult for the Committee to 
acquire land from the Poles Thus of the land bought dunng 1903 
only 7 per cent was owned by Poles, while 93 per cent was owned by 
Germans, that ıs to say, out of 84 estates bought durng 1903, 
only seven, belonging to four proprietors, of a total area of 3,067 
hectares of land, were bought from Poles for 3,250,000 marks, while 
77 estates (equal to 38,985 hectares) were bought from Germans for 
39,000,000 marks And the difficulty is increasmg While the Com- 
mittee, during that same year, was hardly requested to buy any Polish 
land, there were offered to it no less than 421 estates and more than 
200 farms belonging to Germans 

But, as already mentioned, the economzc effect of such an artificially- 
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created demand for land ıs to increase land values As soon as the 
Government starts buying land on a large scale the c nsequence is an 
uncrease of the land value far in advance of its natur. 1 growth And 
either the Government must resell the land thus bough at a loss, or the 
colonists who buy Government farms must pay mor: for them than 
they are worth, and consequently start farming at a disadvantage 
This*is bad enough, but it is still worse when 11.t9 the bargain 
they have to compete with farmers of another race sich as the Poles, 
whose frugality and thrift make all competition well-1nzh an impossi- 
bihty The result therefore ıs that eventually the C erman colonists 
must sell their farms to Polish labourers, who, as agric itural labourers, 
have emigrated, to Western Germany, and to Denmark, and 
have subsequently returned with their savings anc a fairly good 
experience of intensive farming as carried on in tho e countnes 

And furthermore, also, the land of the Poles increases ın value just 
as well as that of the Germans, owing to the purchase. of the Govern- 
ment Not only those who have sold their farms hive benefited by 
the increase, the great majonty who still keep their properties 
have reaped the advantage accruing to them from the increased value 
of their farms Having been able, owing to the increase, to obtain 
far greater loans on mortgages, they have used th:se loans partly 
for improvements on their farms, partly—thrcugh the land 
banks—for the purchase of land for their poorer br2thren In this 
way not only have the country districts, particularly >f the provinces 
of Posen and West Prussia, acquired a very much 1nproved aspect, 
but also the Polish land-purchases as carned on throug 1 the land banks 
have gone forward to an extent undreamed of by Bumarck, to such 
an extent indeed that while the Government puichases in 1903 
amounted to 39,000 hectares, the Polish land-purchas:s fully equalled 
them And nearly all this land was bought not from Poles but from | 
Germans 

It 1s instructive to ascertain in figures what the ncrease of land 
values amounts to, because the same thing will happen wherever a 
Government, for whatever reason it may be, creazes an artificial 
demand for land, and because the land value during ihe whole period 
has increased ın exact proportion to the demand t.us created In 
1886 the average price per hectare was only 568 marks, something 
like £12 per acre During the 12 years following he price slowly 
rose to 760 marks per hectare, while the annual pirchases of land 
amounted to from 2,500 to 8,000 hectares But abcuz this tıme the 
Polish organisation was complete, while simultaneousl the 250,000,000 
marks above mentioned were granted to the Commutzee of Colontsa- 
tion This was the signal for a battle royal for the land, and prices 
rose by leaps and bounds to about 800 marks for the “ears 1899-1901, 
to 842 marks in 1902, and in 1903, when the purch. ses of both the 
contending parties rose to an aggregate of nearly 80500 hectares, or 
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about 256 English square miles, the price leapt up to 1,007 marks per 
hectare, or about 422 to £23 per acre 
It may be guessed from what ıs already stated that the Poles have 
not only been able to maintain their former hold on the land, but 
“actually as peaceable conquerors are marching triumphantly westwards 
This 1s also the case, but we need not restrict ourselves to a guess, 
the “Statistisches Jahrbuch fur den Preussischen Staat” for #903 
contaiming ample corroboration of ıt According to this official hand- 
book there were parcelled out in the years 1896 to 1901, in the 
Provinces of Posen and West Piussia, 7,828 estates by German 
activity, contaimmg 617,200 hectares, and 9,079 estates by Polish 
activity, containing 213,700 hectares Although the Germans have 
parcelled out a very considerably larger area, the Poles have 
bought and parcelled out a far greater number of properties The 
advantage thus obtained 1s put into an even stronger hght when 
we learn that during the same period by this parcelling out there have 
been created only 15,941 German farms, with an area of 155,200 
hectares, as against 22,289 Polish farms, with an area of 95,800 hectares, 
for these figures show that during these six years more thane 6,000 
Polish homes have been established over and above the number of 
German homes planted on old Polish soil Moreover the advantage 
thus gained by the Poles has been increased during the last two years 
As will be perceived, the Polish farms thus established are as a rule 
of a much smaller area than the German ones This 1s partly owing 
to necessity, the poor Polish labourers who are being made free- 
holders having no more capital than what they have been able to 
put by out of their scant wages as agricultural labourers when 
migrating during the summer to ncher countries The German 
colonist, on the other hand, 1s generally the son of a well-to-do farmer, 
often with the “schneidig” appearance and all the pretensions of a 
German non-commissioned officer He will not consent:to become a 
peasant farmer, but wants more land and more comfort than the 
Pole And, before anything else, he would never, as the Pole 
frequently does, leave his farm during the summer ın order to make a 
few hard-earned pounds ın the turnip fields of Denmark or Hanover 
Therefore the German farms on an average have an area of about 
26 acres, while the Polish homesteads average only about 12 acres, 
but then the wife of the Pole can manage his httle farm while the 
husband ıs away during the summer, earning the mterest on the 
purchase-money 
While thus the Poles have formed more homesteads during the 
years mentioned than the German Committee of Colonisation, backed 
though this Committee 1s by the mighty resources of the German 
Empire, the year-book also informs us of the exact number of 
properties which have gone over from Polish to German possession, 
and vice versé In this field also the Poles have been decidedly 
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victorious, the Germans having only acquired 3,772 estates from the 
Poles as against 5,183 estates bought from Germans >y Poles The 
area thus lost during these years by the Germans amounts to 32,200 
hectares or about 104 English square mules, and fie loss 1s still 
Increasing, having in 1902 amounted to more than 7,C 30 hectares, or 
about 24 square miles 

But the Poles have not been satisfied with m untaining and 
extending their position ın the old Polish provinces of F sen and West 
Prussia. The ball Bismarck set in motion Is, muca against his 
intention, rolling onward and onwaid Far down in Uf »er Silesia the 
Poles are buying and parcelling out large estates, and in Pomerania 
40 big landed estates have been bought to be parcellec out to Polish 
peasant farmers , 
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Bismarck did not live long enough—no man and no ge leration does 
—to reap the harvest or even to see ripen the seed he haj sown when 
he initiated and continued his policy of force and coerc on But his 
succesgors have remained true and faithful to his princiges If force 
and coercion do not achieve the desired success, then ther is only one 
means more force and coercion The wars engineered >y Bismarck 
have fostered the present spurious pan-Germamism and mz Je Germany 
a standing menace for every nation on earth And tie policy of 
repression imitiated by Bismarck has resulted in the d-cay of the 
German nationality all along the Eastern frontier. Neme:'s 1s awake, 
though she walks slowly But of course whatever happ ns German 
nationality and German language must be the absolute m ster within 
the German border If the coerc:ve measures hitherto em: loyed have 
been insufficient to achieve this purpose, nay, if they have even acted 
in the opposite direction, then only one remedy presents itself to a 
Prussian mind. more coercion 

Consequently a law was recently passed, according to vhich per- 
mission to establish new homesteads may be refused’ if ıt 3 probable 
that national interests militate against ıt 

By this measure the Poles have been made pariahs in their own 
country, and have practically been forbidden to buy land of he soil of 
their own fatherland The Germans, however, in spite of heir very 
good will, are not much more than apprentices ın the art of coercion, 
they might learn a good deal by a close study of the story of 
Philip IT, who by the invaluable aid of the Holy Inquisition ucceeded 
in eradicating religious heresy in Spain, even as the Germar Govern- 
ment desires to do away with political heresy in Germany But if 
they refuse to learn that Jesson, there 1s every reason to fear hat even 
this new law will not be of much avail 

For the national and economic awakening of the Poles in iermany . 
is simply the reaction against force of a down-trodden race And it 
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will not be stemmed by any coercion stopping short of the method of 
Philip II At the last General Election the Polish votes had 
increased from 244,000 to 348,000, an increase of 104,000 ın 5 years 
A race rapidly growing ın numbers, prosperity and intelligence will 
not consent to be deprived of its nationality and language, nor will any 
coercive measures succeed in preventing 1ts members from acquiring 
land Already means have been found to evade the law prohibiting 
the parcelling out of the land to Poles, and as certainly as new coercion 
follows, so certainly ıt will be evaded 

If, however, the law is ın any way capable of affecting the situation, 
it will be by decreasing land-values, owing to the restriction of sale 
But if land-values should decrease to any considerable extent, the 
Polish landlords, who have made a fortune by selling their estates 
during the period of inflated prices, are ready to buy all the estates— 
and as we have seen they are many—which German landlords offer 
for sale It ıs therefore certain that just in the same propor- 
tion in which the law may be able to diminish the creation of new 
Polish peasant-farmers, ıt will create new Polish landlords But at 
any rate peasant-farmers, as landed propnetors, will be Poles not 
Germans, and it will still be the Germans, not the Poles, who are 
squeezed out by means of the millions so lavishly spent by the German 
Government. 

While the system of coercion has thus failed ignominiously as applied 
to the Poles, the Germans are also fighting a losing battle along their 
Northern frontier, where for 40 years a little more than 100,000 Danes 
have endeavoured to defend their nationality and their mother- 
tongue And all this tıme the struggle has been going on between 
the powerful German Empne and this handful of Danes, under the 
most unfavourable conditions 1maginable for the latter For while the 
Poles are rapidly increasing their‘numbers and wealth, the Danes are 
hghting under great disadvantage just in these two very important 
respects 

By Clause 5 in the Treaty of Prague ıt was agreed that the popula- 
tion of Northern Sleswick should be allowed by a plebiscite to decide 
whether they would return to Damish allegiance or remain under 
Prussia. Relying on a speedy fulfilment of the promise contained in 
this clause, a very great number of Danes in Northern Sleswick 
emigrated to Denmark, hopmg to return when a plebiscite had made 
the country Danish again, while many others went to America It 1s 
estimated that by emigration this small province, with about 150,000 
people, lost some 50,000 inhabitants who took with them capital 
amounting to 112,000,000 marks, or about £6, 540,000 And of course 
it was not the old and feeble, but the flower of the population, mainly 
young men, who left their country Many more of the mhabitants, 
believing that the province would soon again become Danish, elected 
to retain their Danish citizenship while still remainmg in Sleswick 
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But Bismarck repealed Clause 5 of the Prague T zaty And the 
people who had left their country were not permitte ' to return, nor 
were those (estimated at about 6,000 adult men) who, shile staying at 
home, had ‘remained faithful to Denmark permit əd to become 
Prussian citizens and thus acquire the nght to vote Depopulated 
and impoverished, the country had to choose between wubmission and 
continuation of the unequal fight against the overwhe ning efforts of 
Germanisation They did not hesitate, they chose to ight And so 
well have they fought that after an unavoidable retrog 2ssion there is 
now a steady although slow progress in numbers an! in economic 
conditions ; 

When a population of 150,000 during less than hal a generation 
loses about a third of its numbers—mostly young mer —and a large 
amount of capital, an initial decline ıs of course unavo Jable Some 
farmers sold their land to Germans when they emigrate |, many more 
have subsequently been compelled to do ıt Their sons having: 
emigrated and not being permitted to 1eturn, they had nc one to whom 
they could leave their farms, and the great drain of cap: al prevented ` 
many,a young Danish man with German citizen nghts from becoming 
a purchaser And the great emigration had to such an ex ent depleted 
the country of young men, that agricultural labourers we -e extremely 
dificult to obtain The German farmers could obtain la ourers from 
Denmark , but if a man had voted Danish at the election he was not 
permitted to have Danish servants And the mmigra ed German 
labourers were not only greatly inferior to the Danes, but the farmers 
did not understand their lauguage Under these conditi ns it 1s not 
to be wondered at that some of the Danish farmers in ‘leswick, as 
they grew too old to manage their farms, lost hope :nd sold to 
Germans It ıs much more wonderful that the dechne k s not only 
been arrested but has been followed by slow, steady prog 2ss 

When the Danes, on the repeal of the above-mentione Clause 5, 
recognised that they had a long and uphill battle before hem, they 
arrayed themselves for it, and they have successfully re selled the 
unceasing attack of their powerful foe At school tie Danish 
children are taught ın German, a language they do not ur derstand, 
consequently they would grow up ın ignorance were it rt for the 
httle knowledge their parents are able to impart The ountry ıs 
deluged with officials, more numerous even than in Russia German 
millionaires buy villas in great numbers ın the beautiful coun: y around 
the Sleswick fiords, all that 1s rich and noble belongs to the Jominant 
race, still the population does not waver It has its bac cbone m 
Danish, culture Danish literature and art are the mental pr perty of 
even the peasant-farmer, and when the children—who do not migrate 
any more—have grown up, they are sent to a Danish hig» school 
to improve their neglected education And they return firm in their 
resolution to take up the battle where the old generation le . it. 
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This ıs the reason why, ın spite of her overpowering strength, 
Germany has been unable to make any impression on the little band 
of Danes on her Northern Frontier In spite of German Colonisation 
Associations, in spite of German land banks and savings banks amply 
provided with capital from das Vaterland, and ın spite of the German 
Government, which employs the large funds belonging to the Crown 
lands and forests for the purpose of buying land from the Danes, ın 
spite of all this the Danes are slowly re-acquiring their paternal soil 

With regard to Sleswick, there are no statistics available like the 
figures ın the Piussian Statistical Year-book But by private initiative 
this want has been partly made good, a careful inquiry, undertaken 
in 1893, having been made ito the national sentiment of every farmer 
in the whole of Northern Sleswick This inquiry did not comprise 
cottagers and peasant farmers with less than two horses, and ıs 
necessarily rather incomplete, but it gives a fair picture of the state 
of national feeling of the whole country, the cottagers being if 
anything more Danish than the farmers 

According to this inquiry there were ın Northern Sleswick 5,940 
farms with more than two horses. Of these there were already in 1863, 
before the cession of the country to Prussia, 955 farms in the hands 
of men of decidedly German sympathies, while 250 were in possession 
of waverers and 4,735 were owned by Danes The large number 
of German sympathisers of course did,not represent German-speaking 
men, nor even men ın favour of a union with Prussia, but to a large 
extent only sympathisers with the idea of a united, independent 
Sleswick-Holstemn Still there they were, and when: Prussia had 
annexed the country they had only a short step to take ın order 
to become Prussians And when, after 1864, the way to honour and 
favour lay with the Germans, it was naturally feared that their 
number would immensely increase But nothing of this took place 
What the Germans have gamed they have gained by purchase from: 
those Danes who owing to the circumstances described above could 
not keep their farms and could not find Danish purchasers 

And the gam is poor enough ın itself For after 30 years of 
oppression the position was only slightly changed in favour of the 
Geimans, 4,629 farms being owned by Danes, 299 by waverers, and 
1,018 by Germans, that 1s to say, the Danes had lost 106 farms, of 
which the Germans had gained 63 and the waverers 43 

Truly at that rate the Germans would have had work enough for 
several hundred years before they could even obtain a slight 
majority amongst the farmers of Northern Sleswıck But as the 
following figures wili show, the Germans, far from being able to 
maintain even this progress, have reached their zenith and started 
on a retrograde movement, which still continues For the young 
Danes do not emigrate any more; they stay at home, become Prussian 
soldiers, and take over the farms of their fathers Consequently 
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while in 1883 there were 4,620 Danish, 288 wave.er, and 1,032 
German farms, and ın 1888 there were 4,603 Danish, 3: 5 waverer and 
1,038 German farms, the tide turned during the next sve years, with 
the result that in 1893 there were 4,069 Danish, 29¢ waverer, and 
1,018 German farms This, then, was the result of th. Germanising 
efforts of the first 30 years, and no amount of renewed epression has 
been able to stem the tide For the Danish farmers w- | not become 
Germans any more than their Polish fellow-citizens T hey continue 
to talk Danish, they teach the immigrated Germans to talk Danish, 
and, very frequently, the sons of these Germans becom: as zealous 
Danes as their neighbours Even ın the schools the Dan'sh boys are 
making proselytes amongst the immigrated children, sc ıt will pro- 
bably be very nearly correct to put the proportion of £ rms at the 
present time in Danish and German possession down at t.e following 
figures 4,678 Danes, 28 5 waverers, 983 Germans 

‘Forty years have elapsed since the overwhelming ly mighty 
Germany conquered Denmark and commenced Germa ising the 
annexed provinces Forty years have elapsed, and Gerr an culture 
and language find themselves very nearly in the same po ttion with 
regard to the farmers as they were when Germany conqu ‘red them 
sword in hand But what about the peasant farmers and . ottagers , 
have they not deserted their old colours? No! no more than the 
farmers, perhaps rather less A number of the young rien have 
undoubtedly been tempted to enter the enormously large army of 
petty officials with which Prussia 1s trymg in van to swamp  leswick 
They have become school teachers, railway and postal emplayés, and 
whatever else the three thousand officials necessary to govern a 
population of hardly 150,000 are called. But even then they are not 
nearly all of them Germans at heart,-1t being for very many of them 
only a question of bread and butter And at any rate the, cease 
to be peasant farmers, while the holding from which they har > come 
remains in Danish possession. 

The peasant farmers and cottagers continue to remain Dani h, and 
the reason of ıt ıs obvibus They have all experienced what P ussian 
militarism means, and: have all had enough of ıt during their three 
years of multary service Most of them have started ın b'e as 
agricultural labourers and know how a German “Junker” treeis his 
hands, and all of them have at one time or other had to do wr 1 the 
German authorities and learnt to appreciate the spirit of Ge man 
bureaucracy for all ıt 1s worth And finally most of them under -and 
that if their life ıs one long dreary struggle for daily bread, t ıs 
because, daily bread has been made artificially dear by the vre- 
posterous protective duties and all the other indirect taxation reqa red 
to fill the insatiable German war-chest They hve too -ear 
Denmark not to compare their own condition with their fel w- 
workers there While the Danish farmers in Sleswick heve founc, an 
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impregnable fortress for themselves in Danish culture and Danish 
intellectual life, the cottagers have not yet lifted their heads above 
the soil For them the economic question 1s of supreme importance 
No wonder, then, when they compare their own lot with that of a 
Danish peasant farmer’s, when they see, what ıs done for him and 
how very much happier his lot ıs than thers, no wonder, then, that 
they would gladly renounce the very expensive honour of belonging 
to the great German empire and be quite satished with owing 
allegiance to the dimimutive but happy Denmark, where political and 
economic freedom ıs much more than empty words 

While thus the Germanising efforts have been a failure m the 
country distnicts, 1t is somewhat different in the towns In the small 
towns of Northern Sleswick the German officials are aggregated in 
such enormous numbers as to give an impression of a successful 
Germanisation In particular, by building a number of local railways 
enormously in excess of the needs of the country, the Government has 
had fwo objects ın view to fill the towns with railway-officials and 
economically to weaken the Danish taxpayers who have to find most 
of the money for these railways But in spite of the ralway building 
and ın spite of all the other unsolicited public works that have been 
undertaken with these two objects m view, even in the towns the 
great majority of the population 1s Danish, and even there there would 
not be many Germans left if to-morrow the German officials and their 
retamers were to go back to the Vaterland. 
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The German Empire was founded by the sword, it 1s kept together 
by the sword—the only tool which Germans, in spite of all their 
industnal and scientific abihty, appear to understand the wielding of 
with real success But the swoid is not by any means a convincing 
argument against a subjugated race striving to defend its nationality 
and culture And when the sword 1s met by the plowshare, then it 
will only be able to give a blow in the air All the while the land ıs 
slowly but surely being plowed away from under the hand that wields 
the sword, and when some day the German sword ıs broken or perhaps 
itself made into plowshares, the conquered races will still speak their 
own language on their own soil 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY. 


T ıs no exaggeration to say that this 1s, ın the sphe e of religion, 
| the question of the hour Various causes, speculative and 
practical, have conspired to make it the problem ın a E culiar sense 
of our generation The apologist finds his science diser: dited, for he 
is uncértain what elements in the complex structure of historical 
Christianity he ıs really concerned to defend as vital, ind what to 
abandon as accidental, the student of comparative reli “mon seeking 
to fix the place of our faith ın relation to other forms of he religious 
spitit 1s compelled to go behind stitutions and dog na to ther 
inner essence, to that which gives them significance anc value, the 
missionary, aware that our present ecclesiastical syste 1s grew up 
ages before the emergence of the more philosophical ide. of religion 
as a property of man as man, something bound up w h the very 
texture of human nature, 1s anxious to set free the centra realities of 
the Christian religion from the traditional vehicle, that the’ may enter 
into and possess the thought-forms of the Oriental mind, he preacher 
at home, in a questioning and critical age, amid the totte ing thrones 
of tradition, turns from a pseudo-orthodoxy, with its blin: ness to the 
true perspective of values, to search for the things that cannot be 
shaken, and learn “the simphcity that ıs in Cnnst” Aad yet the 
problem is among the most difficult and delicate the thu zer can be 
called upon to face For Christianity stands first among eligions in 
many-sidedness, elasticity, capacity to assume different forms, to 
pass through the most diverse vicissitudes and undeigo t e greatest 
transformations As Professor Carpenter remarks, “It 1s very early 
“carried forth into the world of Hellenic ideas and Rom n law It 
“becomes heir to an empire It establishes itself on the cir hsation of 
“a vast secular order , and, when that decays, it receives - ew vigour 
“through alliance with Teutonic peoples Architecture and art 
“become its hand-maidens Poetry and music exalt it It 1s 


“quickened afresh by contact with the Greek mind, as Anistotle 1s 
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“brought within the precincts of the Church It 1s planted beyond 
“the sea by the great missions, and gradually extends its arms all 
“round the globe The corruption of its hierarchy is arrested by the 
“shock of the Reformation , a new outlook 1s gained over fresh fields 
“of thought, new types of life can still arise . The noblest 
“European literatures are permeated with it, philosophies delight to 
“bring themselves mto accord with its teachings, it endeavours t> 
“assimilate the last great product of the human _ spirit—modern 
“science” * Greek philosophy, Roman imperialism, Teutonic 
individualism—such have been the leading, though by no means the 
only, forces that have helped to shape the Christiamity we know 
to-day As we think of the manifold forms ıt has assumed— 
Cathohcism, Roman and Greek, with their subordinate types, 
Protestantism, Anghcan, Lutheran, Calvinistic, Unitarian, to mention 
only a few—we are tempted to give up im despair the possibility 
of ever reaching the fundamental unity, the ultimate reality out of 
which such differences have sprung And yet, if in the spiritual 
world things are as Chnstiamty says they are, if it ıs the medium 
of reality and not the mere echo of man’s hopes and fears, ineother 
words, if ın it God has disclosed His purpose and the spiritual order 
of the world, then we are justified in distinguishing between the 
Divine revelation as permanent, and the many interpretations of that 
‘revelation as in their nature transitory and temporary Great as are 
the systems to which Christianity has given birth, Christianity itself 
is still greater 

Time was, indeed, when to think that Christianity was not 
adequately expressed in the traditional creeds was taken to be a 
mark of a profane and anti-Chnistian spirit Catholic and Protestant, 
however much opposed elsewhere, agreed in the notion as axiomatic 
that man needed an infallible authority, whether incarnated in an 
institution or a book, and that one or other constituted the essence of 
the Christian religion In Protestant circles, at least, this concepiio.i 
no longer obtains Ever since Schleiermacher at the dawn of the 
nmeteenth century addressed his famous “Discourses on Religion * 
“to the cultivated among its despisers,” religious thinkers have been 
familiar with the distinction between the essence of a religion and its 
historical embodiments and have applied it to the religion of Christ 
with varying degrees of success 

Matthew Arnold finds essential Christianity in the “method” of 
Jesus, which was one of “inwardness,” combined with His secret of 
self-renouncement, working ın and through the element of mildness 
and producing the impression of “sweet reasonableness ”—all else 
is Aberglaube, | Renan identifies it with the higher spirit, of Judaism 
—“with its fertile principles of almsgiving and charity, its absolute 
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“fath ın the future of humanity, and that joy of Leait of which 
“Judaism has always held the secret "—denuded only sf the pecuhar 
observances of the Jewish reigion* Tolstoi sees in !he Sermon on 
the Mount, as summed up in the saying, “Resist not vil,” the heart 
of Christ’s message and a principle in radical oppositic 1 to the bases 
of modern civilisation+ Martineau exalts the teac ung of Jesus, 
wher sifted by modern criticism, as the loftiest ethical srogramme for 
humanity, which independently ot the authority of CH ast commands 
the conscience and the will t 

Now diverse as are these points of view, they start rom the same 
assumption, the familiar antithesis of the modern E 1lpıt between 
“the Christianity of Chnst” and “the Christianity of ^ae Churches” 
—the first being the religion Jesus lived and taugh , the second 
being the one which his followers built on the apo:ieosis of His 
Person But this contrast between the “ Christianity o Christ” and 
the Chnstianity of the historic Christian Society, whil: superficially 
plausible, turns out, on close mmspection, to involve very serious 
dificulties of its own For, assuming for the momen: its truth, we 
may w®ll ask How does it come about that the spleidid triumphs 
of Christendom ın the moral and spiritual transformatic 1 of humanity 
have been effected not through the realities of faith the genuine 
report which Christ gives of the spiritual world, bui through the 
fantastic ideas of the Church which modern msight ha, resolved into 
moonshine? In other words, why is it that it ıs no- so much the 
sweet Galilean vision as the glorified and deified Soa of God that 
has entered so powerfully into the hearts of men? Zad what kind 
of a world ıs ıt where phantasy can achieve so muc) and reality 
effect so little? But in truth, the antithesis ıs unreal and artificial 
For the moment we seek to penetrate the sacred myst ry of Christ’s 
personal religion, “which broke on his soul with oper vision of the 
“Father,” we are conscious of elements that separate Fıs experence 
from ours No feeling of guilt, no cry for forgive-ess mars the 
perfect unity of His will with the Fathers At ever. moment He 
feéls Himself at one with the Infinite In His pre‘ence, as the 
Gospels reveal it, we are aware of a new spiritual qua ity, a umque 
self-consciousness And it is this fact that historical Christianity, 
adequately or inadequately, has sought to interpret and {> preserve 

It 1s obvious that the question could not be allowed to rest here 
Some more satisfying answer was a necessity This ca est has been 
undertaken by two powerful schools of thought, the one philosophical 
and idealistic, the other historical and realistic, the one tracing 
descent from Hegel, the other receiving its impulse frox Kant The 
neo-Hegelian or Speculative explanation of Christianity may be read 
in the brilhant pages of the Master of Balliol and Profes pr Pfleiderer, 
to mention only its two greatest living expounders C iistianity in 
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their view is to be understood only in the light of a motive power at 
work in the human mind, and which underlies all religions as their prin- 
ciple This principle is implied in the lowest as ın the highest religions, 
in “the sorcery and ghost-seeing of the savage ” as in the noblest forms 
of Christianity It is the presence of these three ideas, self, not-self, 
and God, and the way in which one or other ıs emphasised, that gives 
the scheme or frame ın which all religions may be set The not:self 
is predominant in objective or sensuous religions, as, for example, that 
of Greece, the self in subjective or rational religions, such as Buddhism 
and Hebraism, and the unity of self and not-self, or the idea of God, 
in Christianity as the absolute or spiritual religion Jesus was the 
temporary organ through whom the ımmanent principle comes to 
expression He is the highest illustration of the central principle 
of Christianity—self-realisation through sacrifice “Die to hve”— 
this ethical maxim ıs the core of Christ’s message and mission—all 
else 1s mythical or legendary dress* Christ 1s only the organ of a 
spirit or principle which cannot be expressed fully ın an individual 
life, even the highest The ideal Christ, “the Christ that is and the 
“Christ that is to be,” 1s of primary importance for faith and hope, 
and for this idealising process the Christ that has been serves as a 
starting-pomt What then becomes of the various doctrines of the 
Christian creed? They are by no means to be rejected, but viewing 
them as historically justifiable, the “husk” which preserved the 
precious “kernel,” they may still be retained as valuable symbols of 
moral and religious truths The doctrine of the Fall and Atonement 
may be sympathetically regarded as pictonal representations of the 
two opposed moral forces that run through all history, selfishness 
which is the essence of evil, and self-abnegation which is the spring 
of all good, the Incarnation is the symbol of that universal manifesta- 
tion of the Divine in the hearts of men, that kinship of God and man 
which ıs the fundamental fact of existence; the Resurrection 1s simply 
the projection into the outer world of events by the sensuous 
imagination of the great spiritual law that “he that loseth his hfe 
“shall save it” t And so on with the rest of the Chr.stian credenda 
To sum up the ideal principle ıs conceived as so ruling the historical 
that Christianity evez tends to be superseded by the moral ideas 
which ıt has itself called forth, and which will penetrate society as a 
whole with their regenerative power, and thus, through a process of 
ethical culture, effect the spiritualisation of humanity 

This explanation cf Chnstianity is valuable for its grasp of the 
ideal significance of the evangelical history, its weakness lies in its 
failure to appreciate the history itself The Gospel is weighed ın the 
scales of a philosophical theory The philosophic scheme is first in 
order of importance, Christianity 1s second, with the result that the 
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_Person of the Founder recedes more and more into e background, 
and the Idea of which He was the transient vehice is more and 
more emphasised Hence it ıs not too much to say that along this 
line our quest 1s hopeless For the mtegrity of the | 1storical reality 
is constantly bemg sacrificed to the necessities of the speculative 
theory The force of the Christian appeal to the human soul has not 
lame in the belief that Jesus was a greater Soc ates who first 
exemplified the relation in which all men stand to Gor and lad down 
His hfe in defence of His teaching, but in the fact t at at the heart 
of Chnistiamity lives a peculiar and unique Person through whom 
men experience salvation and win blessedness R b faith of the 
spiritual presence which Christ alone reveals, reduce Elim to the level 
of the first among equals in whom God has reveale1 Himself with 
varying degrees of fulness, and we break with the aistoric records, 
deny the most certam deposition of the Christian co isciousness, and 
miss the vital secret of the Christian rehgion For the glory and 
strength of Christianity 1s ın this, that m the Persor of its Founder 
the ideal and the historical realisation are one The radical vice of 
this ggeat speculative endeavour ıs in making Christ a means to an 
end, not an end m Himself His standing in hsstory ıs purely 
accidental and episodic, His Gospel is independent of Himself and 
could conceivably have had another organ for its revelation But if 
the voice of experience and history has a right to be heard, we must 
maintain that Christ’s relation to His Gospel is no accidental but 
essential, not contingent but necessary As He has been its Creator 
so is He still its Providence Just as our world, divorced for a 
moment from the all-embracing energies of the immanent God, would 
fall mto chaos and oblivion, so, we may well believe, would 
Christiamty, apart from Jesus Christ as the source of 1oly mspiration, 
perish from the hearts and consciences of men This is a matter 
on which history gives no uncertain sound. Wherever men have 
entertained mean and contracted views of His Person, the pulse of 
spintual life has beat but feebly, “the enthusiasm of humanity” has 
lost its fine glow, and the spirit of self-sacrifice which in other and 
fresher times could throw contempt on death has shrunk in cowardice 
before its spiritual task, through very lack of its Divrie and invisible 
nutriment, 

The Ritschhan school, which ıs exercising such pc werful influence 
in British and still more in Amentcan theological circl: s, confronts our 
question for the most part in a purely historical way, and uses 
historical methods of enqury Two notable product of this school, 
Dr Harnack’s “What ıs Christianity?” and Auguste Sabatier’s 
“Religions of Authonty and the Religion of the Sp it,” have made 
Englısh readers familar with the pomt of view ~ hich claims to 
reconcile the demands of science and of the religious sprit Though 
their mode of presentation differs, their conclusions ‘nd contentions 
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are identical While Dr Harnack starts with a description of the 
essential elements in Christianity, as portrayed in the Gospels, and 
then follows their sad fortunes from the Apostolic age down to the 
Reformation, M Sabatier opens with a critique of the Catholic and 
Protestant traditions, shows how they have broken down under the 
stress of criticism, and then expounds Christianity as modern thought 
conceives it, under the guidance of the teaching of Christ Essential 
Christianity is to be found not in the Pauline system, much less in the 
later sacerdotal and hierarchical institutes of Catholicism, but in Jesus 
Christ and His Gospel The Christian principle appears ın its stmple 
and naked essence ın the soul of Jesus as feeling, intuition, mspura- 
tion: the Gospel is the popular description or expansion of this inner 
piety Its fundamental feature cannot be mistaken “The whole 
“of Jesus’ message,” says Dr Harnack, “may be reduced to these two 
“heads—God as the Father and the human soul so ennobled that ıt 
“can and does unite with Him” * 

“The God who is in Heaven,” says M Sabatier, “revealed Himself 
“in the heart of Jesus as His Father, Jesus felt Himself to be living 
“in God as His Son And we find ın almost every word He uttered 
“the proof that He proposed to create the same filial relation bétween 
“His disciples and God, that this should be the distinctive mark and 
“essential content of that piety with which He bent every effort to 
“inspire them”t Here, then, ıs the Rıtschhan answer to our 
question The Fatherhood of God and the Sonship of man—these 
two thoughts exhaust the vital significance of the Christian religion 
What of Christian doctrine as embodied in the creeds? It is as 
Matthew Arnold would say, “Pseudo-science,” and illusion born of 
bad metaphysics, having nothing to do with religion, and in its very 
evolution writing its own condemnation Its history has been a 
pathological process, a sign of disease rather than of health, and 
to-day it 1s spiritually and intellectually bankrupt, and unable to 
claim the adherence of cultivated men And ıt ıs so because religion 
is not concerned with knowledge or belef but with feeling, with life 
Christ brings to man the vital impulse, the message of eternal life, 
but all attempts to understand this experience, to verify it as real and 
belonging to a real world, and to find in it an explanation of ourselves 
and the whole of which we form a part, have been and are doomed 
to failure, and must be renounced as futile and mischievous It 1s 
ours to accept the good which Christianity offers and resign ourselves 
to ignorance of its ultrmate and objective foundations, lest we should 


Strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sty ° 


Mr F H Bradley has wittily said that “metaphysic 1s the finding 
“of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct” The ınstınct of 
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the Ritschhan school ıs sound ıt craves for a Christ anity that shall 
shine ın its own light, move ın tke world unencun bered with the 
disputations and contentions and harassing debates of the intellect, 
and reveal itself as a supra-mundare blessing which no criticism can 
touch and no progress in culture can wither But 1s metaphysic is 
bad, umplying, as ıt does, a fundamental divorce b:tween life and 
philosophy, feeling and understanding, faith and r:ason—dualisms 
which were once respected, but whica the modern spi. will have none 
of Manisa spiritual unity How strange, then, if ıt should turn out 
that Christiamty arrays him agaimst himself, and while haunting 
the shrine of the conscience and the heart, refuses tt: consecrate the 
courts of reason! Rather must we believe that God ıs implicated in 
the whole of man’s spiritual lfe, lumiming the intellect as ıt 
sounds on 
“ Through words and things a dim and perilous way,” 


as well as feeding the fires of spiritual emotion am| resolve The 
mighty truths that have lifted man to ever new horizcis have dawned 
on him through the impact of the Infinite Reality on his spirit, and 
to divorce his reason from that Reality 1s to urrender to a 
subtle and dangerous Deism The assumption whic1 underhes the 
Ritschlian argument that every element of later or ever foreign growth 
assimilated by Christianity 1s zpso facto alien to its spit t, and therefore 
to be judged excommunicate off-hand, 1s one which in the interests of 
Chnistianity must be challenged It ıs, indeed, the busmess of the 
analytic historian to disengage such elements, to ask 10w they arose, 
and to trace them to their onginal home, but it ıs the task of the 
constructive thinker to estimate tkeir value and thr capacity for 
entering into vital relations with the Christian faith That faith has 
been a redeeming, consecrating, and assimilating pcwer in history 
And why should ıt not be so? Was there not, as the early Greek 
apologists maintained, “a Christiani-y before Christ? ' And if there 
was, why should it not be recognised and its achiever ents utilised in 
the great historic movement of Chr.stian thought? ‘‘o say that the 
traditional creed of Christendom ıs bankrupt .nd hopelessly 
discredited, ıs to be guilty of grave musrepresentatica That there 
are some things in ıt which thoughtful men can no lor zer accept, and 
other things which require re-statement in the lh ht of modern 
knowledge, may be frankly admittec, but on the other hand, its great 
articles—such as the Creatorhood of God, the umqu Lordship and 
Sonship of Christ, the value of His hfe and death as a means of 
reconciliation between the Heavenly Father and His estranged 
children, the reality of Christ's victcry over death, an | the assurance 
of immortality—are still cherished by millions of Ch stans, learned 
and unlearned alike And the vast majority of those ~ ho reject these 
items of belief make short work of the attenuated Gos el of the latest 
and most fashionable phase of advanced Protestant. m It ıs true, 
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indeed, that in the reaction against the controversies of the schools 
and the artificialities of a Latinised Christianity, there 1s an attractive- 
ness in the simple yet consoling doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood. 
“Here,” we are told, “is pure and primitive Christianity—all else is 
“husk and discoloration” And a certain intellectual relief may appear 
to result from throwing overboard as so much useless theological 
lumber the ideas organised by this Christian thought and expersence 
of the past Yet a little reflection would seem to show that the relief 
1s more a seeming thana reality You say, “God 1s Father”, but I 
live ın a world which at moments I am tempted to deem both blind 
and brutal, and where this faith 1s sore bestead as ıt tries to hold up 
against the inexorable necessities of the natural order Everywhere 
around me I see overwhelming evidences of God's physical power, but 
alas! as Mr Balfour reminds us, “the evidences of His moral interest 
“have to be anxiously extracted, grain by guaim, through the speculative 
“analysis of our moral nature” How then am I to be assured of the 
reality of the Divine Fatherhood, of its being anything more than a 
fiction of the poetic ımagınatıon? Prior to Chnst’s appearance the 
thought was in the world Indian sage, Greek poet, and Jewish 
prophet knew it yet its history was one of impotence and sterility 
It was Christ that transformed ıt mto an immutable certainty, and 
made ıt man’s inalienable possession The great mass of Christians 
in all ages have believed that Christ was able to do this because His 
being was rooted in God, His nature so related to God that He could 
say “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father” Since that great 
word was spoken God has been interpreted, however poorly, in terms 
of Christ in the hght of God’s best, men have been enabled to face 
the world’s worst Only as Christ’s Sonship 1s conceived as absolute 
and final can any adequate ground be discovered for such a splendid 
faith—the root of all our optimisms—as the universal sonship of 
humanity 

Here, then, we seem to have touched the essential purport of the 
Christian religion We speak of Christ as the Founder of Chnistianity , 
it were more correct to say that He is its Foundation “How 
“strange,” says Rothe, “that Christ should be considered the Founder 
“of a rehgion!”+ Strange, indeed, when it is recalled that the very 
things which appear ın all ethnic religions, a mode of worship and a 
prescribed behef, are absent from His teaching That teaching, then, 
cannot constitute the sum and substance of Chnstianity, first because 
it leaves large tracts of hfe untouched, and, secondly, because the 
Teacher ıs greater than His words We must not take a part for 
the whole Not only Fis words, but His deeds, not only His hfe, but 
His death , not only His death, but His victory over death , in a word, 
His entire personality, with all that ıt was as well as all that ıt expressed, 
give the essential content of His faith He knows Himself to be the 
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Messiah, God’s final Messenger, because God’s Son, af er whom none 
greater can arise This self-characcensation belongs to the oldest 
tradition* He alone ıs able to ccmprehend the F ther and His 
purposes, and the Father alone comprehends the fulness of the Son’s 
mner lıfe, and because of this perfect reciprocity of Hr 2 and God, He 
is able to mediate the knowledge of God to ment Cl ristianity takes 
its qrigin in this mystery of Christ’s fihal consciousness. The paradox 
which His life presents, “the co-existence of a self-cor sciousness that 
“is more than human with the deepest humility before God,” 1s under- 
stood in the hght of the contrast between man’s saiship and His 
Man’s sonship 1s imperfect, madequate, dependent, His 1s perfect, 
ideal, archetypal The latter ıs that the former may te Chnist, just 
because He is God’s Son in perfection, ıs able to aw ken sonship in 
man Apostolic thought and life are simply an end avour to grasp 
and realise the mches of this revelation St Paul with splendid 
insight, seizes on the thought of Christ’s Divine Sonsh p as the central 
and constitutive principle of Christ:anity, and makes ıt the basis on 
which he builds his theologicalsystem The God in w 10m he believed 
was a.God who sent forth His Son that He might bn: g man into the 
blessedness and glory of the fihal spirit His theology might indeed 
be described as a doctrine of God, construed in terms >f the ideal and 
absolute Sonship of Chnst The Epistle to the Hekrews ıs a hymn 
in honour of the Christ who as God’s Son makes ar end of the old 
order with its angelic mediators, sensuous sacrifices, | gal institutions, 
venerable symbolisms, and inaugurates the new era in which humamity 
enters into 1ts spimtual heritage—access to and fihal fellowship with 
the Father The author of the Fourth Gospel, who, 1f not St John, 
was at least one of his disciples, interprets the crea ive providential 
and redeeming action of God through Chnist, who 1s nc t only the Logos 
but the Son His motive in writing his book was that men might 
believe that Jesus ıs the Christ, the Son of God§ The New Testament 
is permeated and dominated by the thought of Ch st’s supremacy 
His spell was so laid on its authors as to fill them with dneall-absorbing 
passion, one unresting pursuit of an ideal that evr flew as they 
approached, the exhaustless grace and truth of the I: finite And the 
Apostolic age is typical of all the Christian centuri s The men in 
whom the fire of Christian passion burned most bri shtly, the nobler 
spirits of the race, types of humamity at its best, such as an Augustine, 
an à Kempis, a Melanchthon, a Xavier, a Wesley, a Cha mers, a Newman, 
have set before them as the goal of their ambitions, ‘the prize of the 
“upward calling of God ın Chnst Jesus” But thzt never satisfied 
ambitian meant that Christ transcended their utmo t aspiration and 
achievement Under whatever forms they may have interpreted their 
faith, there ,was for them but one source of tr th, the supreme 
manifestation of God in the Son of His love We r ay well ask with 
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Frederick Denison Maurice “whether for eighteen centuries we have 
“been propagating a mockery when we have said that there 1s a Son 
“of God, who is the Truth and can make us free?” 

The Incarnation, the advent of God in the mind of Christ, the 
presence of the Absolute so far as the Absolute can enter into finite 
conditions, 1s the article with which Christianity stands or falls Each 
age must relate this fact as it can to its ruling ideas, and interpretations 
which satisfy one generation become obsolete in the next, at times, 
as ın our own age, ıt may be ignored or resisted on some @ prz0r2 
ground, such as the impossibility of miracle, yet the fact itself has so 
entered imto the religious hfe that under various disguises, now 
philosophical, now poetical, ıt gives the light, in which the universe 
takes on a new glory, and man appears the crowned heir of deathless 
hopes 

Christianity, then, centres in a Person Through Him we gain 
certainty as to the nature of God, and the assurance that ın some way 
good must be the final goal of ill The heart of things ıs not cold and 
dead, but throbs with an infinite pity, man is not the helpless victim 
of nature’s blind fatalisms, but the child of the Infinite, who knows he 
was not made to die, whose highest good 1s not at the mercy Of time, 
but lies hidden ın the hand of the Eternal Christ ıs, as ıt were, an 
epitome of the world-programme, and the long reaches of history have 
as their end the realisation of the ideal incarnated in His person He 
creates a new ethical spirit, founds a fellowship of souls, a kingdom of 
God 1n which the highest energies of the human spirit are organised 
in harmony with the Divine purpose And He ıs and does all this 
because His Person comes out of the basal realities of the universe 
and is a revelation of ultimate spiritual fact Other religions are 
greater than their founders Christ transcends all the historical forms 
of Fhs faith This ıs the explanation of His past as it ıs the sure 
guarantee of His future triumphs 


SAMUEL MCCOMB. 


“THE ARGUMENT FOR PROTECTION. 


HEN it ıs proposed to limit or restrict, or ım any artificial 

manner to direct the foreign trade of a country by the action 

of Government, a hubbub of discussion arises, some of which 1s 

pedantfc and futile, most of which represents private irterest and all 
of which im its violence and diversity confuses the minc. 

Such a course ıs now proposed in England Such | hubbub has 
arisen It behoves us to see whether we cannot arrive .t certain first 
principles which will clear us of this confusion Should we be able to 
arrive at them we shall also be able to deduce from them a clear guide 
whereby to judge the policy of Protection Are there cor ditions under 
which the artificial mterference of Government with fore gn exchange ` 
can be beneficial to a community? If so, are these cond tions ours? 

The production of wealth 1s the transformation of riatter from a 
condition in which it ıs less to a condition in whici it is more 
satisfactory to the needs of man: Thus he who digs oal out from 
where ıt lay useless under the earth creates wealth, he who brings ıt 
from the mine to the place where its consumption is nost desired 
creates further wealth, and even he who lights it at ast for some 
useful purpose creates further wealth, nor is the process completed 
until the actual consumption in human enjoyment begin 

Every imdividual, or group of individuals, so actng may be 
considered, if the total result of their efforts ıs under dı cussion, as a 
Unit of Production Thus, if we are comparing the ch: racter of the 
work done by a man in his garden against that done by Ł ıs neighbour, 
the blacksmith, at the forge, we are treating each a a Umt of 
Production If we are estimating the total production of he village of 
which they form a part, and are comparing it with fiat of other 
villages, then the village 1s our Unit, and the gardener ar 1 blacksmith 
are sub-Units’ only Or we may be considering whole n tions, as, for 
example, when we discuss their foreign trade , then the vi age becomes 
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a sub-Unit in its turn, and the nation ıs the Unit of Production for 
the purpose of the subject under consideration. 

Every Unit of Production tends not only to produce wealth for its 
immediate satisfaction, but also to exchange a portion of that wealth 
against a corresponding portion furnished by some other Unıt of 
Production 

For the small Units, indeed (as for example ın the case of 
individuals) this process of exchange 1s indispensable to the producers 
and 1s a necessary part of production itself, and even for the larger 
Units of Production the tendency continues to exist, though its force 
lessens as the size and complexity of the Unit increase 

A man has ‘never been able to lve alone a family but rarely A 
village community or a tribe has under very simple conditions of 
society often been self-sufficmg, but only when its members had no 
experience of pleasures which could not be satisfied by ther own 
labours With complexity, and expenence there ıs no limit to the 
action of this tendency Even a great modern Unit such as the 
United States, contaming every variety of climate and produce, able 
to discover within its boundaries northern and sub-tropical wood, 
wheat and rice, cotton, and that damp climate in which cotton can best 
be spun, even such a Unit will discover certain aptitudes which make 
it fit to concentrate upon particular trades, and will feel certain desires 
which it can satisfy but ill by 1ts own labour 

Moreover, however strong the political sentrment may be which 
should cause a nation or any other large Unit to remain altogether 
self-sufiicing, exchange between it and other Units, when it has once 
begun, tends to perpetuate itself. The investment of capital, the 
dexterity acquired by longer and longer trainmg, custom and routine, 
all tend to make a special kind of production pecuhar to a peculiar 
Unit, and other kinds difficult or impossible 

This process of exchange, though it ıs indeed but the end of the 
whole process of production (for it 1s but the transformation of matter 
from a condition where it ıs less to a condition where it ıs more 
satisfactory to the needs of man), this process of exchange may be 
separated for the purposes of argument from what 1s ordinarily called 
Production, and we shall then find attaching to it an advantage which 
we will call the Increment of Exchange Thus a village of agricultural 
labourers can, with the capital and labour at their disposal, produce 
the wheat which they require for their own consumption; they could 
also, 1f a demand were created, produce a great deal more A 
neighbouring village of miners can, with the facilities at their disposal, 
produce all the coal they require for their households, and «can also 
produce a great deal more if a demand be created for ıt. When no 
such external demand exists the extra amounts will not be produced , 
but put the two villages into relation with one another, let exchange 
take place, and the miners will produce the extra coal which the 
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agriculturists requue, while the villagers will produce the extra wheat 
which the mineis require When exchange has thus ach:£ zed its result, 
each party to the exchange has received an increment of ~vealth This 
increment is built up partly of the new wealth which ea h creates on 
account of the new demand and partly of the special v lue attached 
ta ıt by the needs of those who receive it 

In general, if a Unit of production, a, would of itself p duce wealth 
to the extent of A, and another Umt of Production, 8, \ ould of itself 
produce wealth to the value of B, let them exchange and 2ach will add 
to its production a surplus of M in one case and N in tkt other, which 
surplus, on 1eaching their consumers, will acquire an acded value of 
p and v respectively The total wealta of a and 8, whızı used, before 
exchange, to be A and B only, becomes, after exchar ze, A+N-+y, 
and B+M-+p# These additions, of N+v and M++ I call the 
Increments of Exchange 

If the process of exchange ıs left entirely free ver a given 
economic area, the total increment of wealth prodiced by the 
exchanges taking place within that azea will be the gre zest possible 
For each Unit will tend to exchange with that Unit wH h will give it 
the largest increment, and the sum total of such Increx ents must be 
larger than would be the case if one or more of them % =re compelled 
to exchange with Units that gave them a smaller Increz ent 

We may summarise the principles we have so far arrn 2d at, and say 
that wealth 1s produced by the transformation of -ratter from a 
condition where it 1s less to a condition where it 1s 2 ore useful to 
mankind, that this process ıs undertaken by individu s and groups 
of individuals, and groups of those groups, each of v'hıich may be 
regarded for the purposes of a particular discussion as a Umt of 
Production, that exchange tends to take place betwee: these Units, 
and when it takes place gives to each of those who p.rtake in it an 
Increment of Exchange Finally, over any given ecor mic area the 
maximum increment of wealth ıs arrived at by leav ng exchange 
absolutely free, and giving every Unit, small or large, cc mplete liberty 
to choose that other Unit against which ıt will effect a1 exchange of 
its produce 

These postulates being granted, the observation of h story presents 
acurious phenomenon The larger Units which are noz as individuals 
and small Units are) absolutely compelled to exchang= if they would 
live, desire from time to time to draw a barrier round t iemselves and 
to restrict the process of exchange between themsels»s and similar 
large Units A lonely man, depending wholly upon a narket for his 
particular kind of labour, would not dream of restricting -he exchanges 
which he might effect It would obviously and at orc 2 diminish his 
chances, not so much of increasing his wealth, as o. existing A 
large modern city with highly specialised products, sa h as Sheffield 
with its hardware or Manchester with its cotton, wouic not dream of 
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imposing such restriction upon itself It can produce hardly anything 
else except the particular kind of wealth in which its capital ıs 
invested, and to which its labourers are trained, and to limit its 
opportunities of sale would be to interfere with its very life 

But when one comes to very large Units ıt 1s not always so Groups 
containing varied and numerous sub-Units do often restrict exchange 
beyond their boundaries, if they are possessed at public law of the 
power of doing so Thus France, Russia, Germany and the United 
States of to-day have deliberately placed such restrictions upon their 
external trade By a denivation which is inaccurate, but upon which’ 
1t would be idle to linger, this process of restrictng exchange between 
large and complex self-governing communities 1s called Protection 

It 1s obvious that such a policy might be the result of mere folly , 
it might be due to the elementary and almost barbaric error that the 
fostering of each trade at the expense of the whole community would 
result in increasmg the total wealth of that community 

But the apologists for Protection (at least, those worthy of recogni- 
tion) fall into no such fatuous absurdity They will maimtain that 
their policy ultimately enriches the community by a process capable of 
abstract proof and vindicated by concrete experience 

Can an artifice apparently so inimical to the production of wealth 
be ever, under any circumstances, favourable to it? If it can, are 
these circumstances those of our own country? Such are the questions 
which every citizen must ask himself when Protection is presented to 
him for consideration , on his answer to them should depend his vote , 
on whether that answer ıs correct or no depends very probably the 
long future of the nation 

I propose to examine these questions 

We have already said that 1f, in any given economic area, exchange 
be left completely free, the total of the resulting mcrements of 
exchange will together form the largest total possible addition of 
wealth within that area. The perception of this elementary truth has 
caused every nation (save for purposes of taxation) to insist that 
exchange within the jurisdiction of its government shall be free But 
if the area considered be the whole world, or any other large area over 
which no one Government exercises jurisdiction, 1s it equally true 
that a self-governmg portion of that area will find its greatest 
advantage in leaving its sub-Units free to exchange at will with 
the sub-Units outside its own boundaries? The Government 
of the United States imposes upon every State of the 
Union an absolutely free exchange of commodities, and under this 
system it is certain that the total wealth of the citizens subjected to it 
is the largest possible But supposing Cal:fortia were granted the 
right to restrict exchanges between its citizens and these of other 
States, ıs ıt certain that by so restricting them Califoinia would lose? 
Might she not under some circumstances gain? In general, 1f, of a 
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given economic area, one portion be self-governing, ma7 ıt not be to 
the advantage of that portion to foster mternal exchange a id to restrict 
external exchange, even though the wealth of the whale area be 
lessened by such an action? 

There are conditions under which restriction of tas sort does 
increase the wealth of the part at the expense of the wha 2 In other 
wordsp there are conditions under which Protection enriches a 
community, though it can only do so at the expense of the general 
wealth of the world 

In order to establish this we will begin with a conc cte instance, 
from which we may further proceed to establish a gen ral formula 
Let there be an island possessed of tron-ore but of nc zoal, and let 
that island he opposite excellent coal mmes upon the men land from 
which it 1s divided by nothing but a narrow strait Let there be far 
out at sea another island also possessed of good coal mines The 
first island, that containing the iron-ore, ıs capable :f producing 
1,000,000 tons of smelted iron if ıt can obtain a certain ax dunt of coal 
Its nearest and therefore best market for such coal hes a on the main 
land, and if ıt procures the coal from thence it 1111 have to 
export in payment only 300,000 tons of smelted :on, leaving 
a residue of 700,000 tons as the increment of excl ange which 
it enjoys after the transaction Were it to tmn for coal to the 
other island the cost of transport would be such as to a: cessitate the 
payment not of 300,000, but of 500,0co tons of smeltec ron m order 
to produce that coal It turns naturaliy toits nearest ma ket, procures 
its coal from the mainland, enjoys an increment of 700,00¢ tons of iron, 
and furnishes to the people of the mainland an increme: t of 300,000 
tons of iron which they would not otherwise have pcs essed The 
coal mines on the further island meanwhile he undevel ped There 
is no demand for their coal 

But let it be mmagined that the two islands are subject to one 
Government, and that the people of the mammland are for igners The 
Government of the islands comes to the people who pcs ess the 1ron- 
oraandsays “In future you must get your coal not fron the foreigner 
“but from your fellow-crtizens upon the distant island” To this the 
ron-workers reply “If we do so we shall be the poorer To pay for 
“our coal now we have only to export 300,000 tons f :ron—less 
“than a third, that ıs, of our total production—but if we took coal 
“from our fellow-citizens we should have to pay for 1: by exporting 
“to them 500,000 tons of on, which ıs one-half of «ur total pro- 
“duction” To this the Government would answer- “True, but 
“though you will be the poorer, the distant island, wht-:h at present 
“hes undeveloped, will be the ucher by the export of Jur iron, and 

“so much the richer that 1ts mcreased wealth more thin makes up 
“for your loss The total wealth of the community, w-t1 which alone 
“I am concerned, will be greater if I compel you to d=al with your 
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“fellow-citizens , and indeed I shall so compel you by putting such 
“a tariff upon foreign coal as will make ıt come dearer to you even 
“than that which I desire you to purchase witnin my own dominion” 

If the mines of the distant island had to iiw undeveloped unless 
the nearer island turned to them for coal, and rf the distant ısland 
could undertake no other industry, the argument would be just The 
policy of Protection maugurated by the Government would be 
successful Under the old Free Trade arrangement the increment 
of wealth accrumg to the whole community of both islands had only 
been 700,000 tons of iron, for 300,000 was exported to the foreigner 
Under the new Piotectiomst arrangement the whole milhon tons of 
smelted iron would remain within the country The iron producers 
would be poorer under Protection than under Free Trade by 200,000 
tons of iron a year, but the inhabitants of the further islands would 
be richer by 500,000 tons where before they had had nothing» 

It 1s obvious that the whole of this situation turns upon the 
condition expressed ın the phrase which I have italicised, but before 
discussing this 1t 1s worth observing that conditions of this sort do 
not require such special and peculiar circumstances as we have 
imagined The contention of the Protectionist Government would 
be equally true wherever some considerable difficulty existed which 
isolated to its hurt one portion of the community A single 
island divided by a barrier of mountains would give a case quite as 
strong as that of the two islands we have supposed , so would, for that 
matter, a State upon the mainland, some portion of which was highly 
suited for external exchange, while the rest was ın any way cut off 
from its fellow-citizens The old kmgdom of Savoy, for instance, 
had one portion lymg upon the plains of Lombardy, across which 
the frontier was an umaginary line, another poition lay beyond the 
great barrier of the Alps One can easily imagine conditions under 
which the portion beyond the Alps would be deprived of any market 
while the portion on the Italan side could increase its wealth by 
10,000,000 a year through free exchange with the Duchy of Milan 
If the Government could show that the Alpine valleys were capable 
of a development worth, say, only £4,000,000 a year (on acquiring a 
market), ıt might be justified in compelling the Italian province to 
cease some of its exchanges with Milan and to replace them by 
exchanges with the mountain people instead So long as the loss of 
the commerce over the plain was less than £4,000,000 the policy would 
be justified, for the community as a whole would benefit 

The same 1s true of cases where strong ant.pathies of religion or of 
race between various sections of a community forbid exchanges which, 
did they but take place, would prove more fruitful than the foreign 
exchanges they are severally engaged ın It ıs true also even where 
only small matters of taste come ın For example, let there be one 
province of pasture, the cheese of which was formerly sold throughout 
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the whole community That community acqwres a ta te for some 
foreign cheese, and exports wealth in order to obtain it The cheese- 
producing province (if ıt can produce nothing else) 1s rur ed, and it 1s 
conceivable that the wealth of the community migh. be greater if 
the Government were by a tariff to compel the commumty as a whole 
—since they want cheese anyhow—to get cheese fro a within its 
boundaries and to procure it from those peasants who,1 their cheese 
be not bought, can and will certainly produce nothing 2:se 

Generally If a Government percetves conditions zc exist under 
which the increment of an internal exchange 1s neglectee! and cannot 
be supplemented by a new industry or an external marr èt, then it ts 
justified in fostering that euternal exchange artifice ally at the 
expense of a foreign exchange of less value By so coing it may 
lessen the wealth of a section of the community, but :t will increase 
the wealth of another section to a greater degree and tite whole will 
be more prosperous 

This is the root formula of all general arguments n favour of 
Protection The conditions under which the formu.a applies are 
occasionally discoverable, and when they are so discoverable a policy 
of Protection 1s justified 

There are, of course, many minor or particular econom c arguments 
besides this general argument For instance, there ıs tae argument 
of “the limited industry” If a nation be specialiy apt to one 
particular industry and yet that industry be lmited, it may be to the 
advantage of the nation to compel the producers of tka: industry to, 
effect internal exchanges There is the argument o- “the new 
“industry ” which 1s of course the main argument of all new countries 
that something artificial must be done to overcome :le mertia of 
capital There are many other arguments of the same exceptional 
sort, but the general and universal argument ıs that wl ich we have 
illustrated and quoted above . 

We have said that conditions might be discoverable o which the 
formula of Protection applied it is possible, for exam» e, that they 
apply at the present moment in the case of Spain, and <I at the com- 
pulsion of Catalonia to deal with the interior provinces nore largely 
than she does at present might be a justifiable comy ulsion upon 
economic grounds But we are concerned in this coun ry with the 
circumstances of our own polity alone Does the formula cf Protection 
in any way apply to modern England? 

It may be asserted! without a shadow of hesitation that ıt does not 
It may be asserted with equal assurance and certitude tkat of all the 
great nations now engaged! in production upon a lar:e scale for 
international exchange England is the one to which ta: formula of 
Protection applies least So httle case has that formula in our com- 
munity that the examination of 1ts clams may be of the oriefest 

It ıs apparent that the formula we have arrived at is cependent in 
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the first place upon some impediments existing to internal exchange, 
and in the second place upon the inability of the sub-umit which 
has for some reason been neglected to discover a market other than 
that provided by ıts fellow-citizens If ever there were a society In 
which these two concitions are conspicuously absent that society 1s 
the society of modern England Of all the great productive nations 
we are the most closely packed We were the first to develop a 
thorough system of internal communications upon that lead largely 
depended the lead we took in all industrial affars we retain it to-day 
Where our internal communications are lacking (as m the case of 
water carriage) the cost of supplying them would be nothing compared 
with the cost of an experiment in Protection In other words, that 
part of the formula of Protection which depends upon some impedi- 
ment affecting mternal exchange 1s utterly inapplicable to us 

The same is true of the second factor Even supposing that some 
productive element ın our community were left undeveloped by the 
action of foreign exchange, we yet remain the one nation which has 
best studied and acquired foreign markets If for some astonishing 
reason or other London would not buy the coal of Newcastle but 
preferred that of Silesia, Newcastle could at once sell elsewhere , 
neither our geographical position, nor—what ıs very much more 
important—our inherited aptitude and knowledge are deficient So 
alsa we are a highly complex State possessed of imnumerable 
industries No country 1s better fitted with ready and concentrated 
floating capital, rapid and frequent information, diversity of machinery 
or central position to tuin at once to the development of a new 
industry on the failure of an old one Nor 1s any industrial depart- 
ment of ours isolated in the slightest degree All are at the very 
gates of the sea 

It 1s perfectly true that a great part of the potential energies of 
Britain lie undeveloped. We import no small amount of wood that 
could be raised at home, we import dairy produce, the whole of which 
could without the slightest doubt be raised within this island without 
in the least impairing our general productive capacity in other respects 
We import certain fine textiles and objects of special workmanship 
which we might produce at home with the margin of energy we 
have to spare The proportion of Englishmen who find their energies 
ill-used or not demanded is very large The proportion of cant 
wasted by the laxity of our commercial laws and our modern tolera- 
tion of speculative scoundrelism ıs enormous All this 1s tiue, but 
there 1s not one of these economic evils for which Protection could 
afford an economic cure, or, indeed, to which the general formula of 
Protection in any way applies 

If we get our dary produce from France and Denmark, it is not 
because the natural facilities for obtamimg it from those countries 
are superior to the facilities for obtaming it at home, it is simply 
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because our great landlords have rummed the land, and ave seen to 
it that the railways, which they first bled and ten m part 
acquired, should not be controlled! by the State If ‘ve have not 
aiforested, ıt 1s due again mainly to our land system and especially to 
that particular product of an oligarch:c polity, the meffi iency of our 
Universities If Ireland is decaying, or at least ıs not supplying us 
(as she could well supply us) with three times her presen agricultural 
produce, the fault ıs not in our fiscal system, but in o1 ignorance 
of history and our subservience to the financiers who have encumbered 
Irish land with their loans If a vast proportion of ou energies 1S 
misapplied, or even lacking ın employment, ıt is not thai the country 
ignores its opportunity in coal, in iron, or .n the texte industries, 
but that we have chosen a system of government in wlach it 1s our 
pleasure that the community should never defend the weak, and in 
which ıt 1s our glory that the rich alone should have a voi-e in govern- 
ment We suffer in a word from many evils, and those evils 
necessarily have their economic aspect, but there 1s not one of them 
on which a man could lay his finger and say, “Here ıs an example 
“of an apportunity for increased production which woul | benefit the 
“whole community were that community restricted tc an internal 
“exchange” There is not one of them in which the la-ent energies 
depend for their fostering upon an interference with our oreign trade 

Of the negative side of the argument and the disaste s that would 
overtake us were we to embark upon a policy which for others might 
be a mere experiment, but would for us be suicide, the e 1s no need 
to speak Concrete examples have been multiplied too often in the 
last few months to make any repetition of them necessary It has 
been the purpose of these few lines to cevelop notlung but the 
abstract economic argument in favour of Protection nd to show 
very briefly at the close of the analysis that this argiment cannot 
apply to the industrial system which at the present mom=nt we suffer 
or enjoy 

HILAIRI, BELLOC 
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N immortal character, introduced at a garden-party to an 
A inteligent foreigner who was spending three weeks in 
England preparatory to writing a book on that country, remarked 
“The word politics, sir, comprises in itself a difficult study of no 
“inconsiderable magnitude” The word Literature “surprises by 
“himself” a similarly wide area, on which ıt 1s easier to be discursive 
than to discourse with precision and profit Hoping, however, to 
evade both the Scylla of Smorltork and the Charybdis of tall talk, I 
design ın this paper a few remarks on Ruskin’s verdicts on great 
writers, and on some principles or conditions which he lays down, with 
something further on the manner of his own literary product at 
different periods, and his attitude to literature as a profession. And 
should any judge these remarks too unfavourable, I would remind 
him that ın an earlier number of this REVIEW (October, 1900) I 
endeavoured to do full justice to the imaginative splendours of this 
author's prose, and I do hereby acknowledge his exquisite ingenuity 
of fancy, his power of beautiful allusion, his large intellectual grasp, 
and the omnipresence of thought in his work—qualities which make 
him to me, whatever faults I may find, untiringly delightful reading, so 
that I can rarely refer for a moment to any book of his without 
turning page after page in utter oblivion of the pnor claims of the 
purpose for which alone I consulted ıt 

His views under the various heads named are chiefly to be gathered 
from Modern Painters, Sesame and Lilies, Fors Clavigera, Preterita, 
and the series of articles on “Fiction, Fair and Foul,” reproduced in 
On the Old Road, with sometimes a hint from his private letters 
Ruskin’s proper subjects, no doubt, are art and sociology, and his 
utterances on literature only incidental, but his claims to be heard 
on the subject are indisputable, overwhelming By his whole instinct, 
taste and early training he was incontestably, :ncurably, literary, and 
artists have more reason to complain, as they have complained, of 
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too literary a treatment of art, than men of letters of an betrayal of 
the sovereign rights of intellect 

It is the more surprising to find him so often pronouncing severe 
condemnation on work that was famous then and has become more so 
since, and generally pessimist ın his outlook The noe ıs plainly 
heard even in the third volume of Modern Paters (18 6), where he 
traceg the general sadness of modern writers to ther faiLlire of faith 


Nearly all our powerful men in this age of tie world are 
unbelievers . our popular authors either se. themselves 
definitely against all religious form, pleading for simple truth 
and benevolence (Thackeray, Dickens), or give thenselves up to 
bitter and fruitless statement of fact (De Balzac, or surface- 
painting (Scott), or careless blasphemy, sad or sr ilng (Byron, 
Béranger) Our earnest poets and deepest thinkers are 
doubtful and indignant (Tennyson, Carlyle), ome or two 
anchored, indeed, but anxious or weeping (Worcsworth, Mrs 
Browning), and of these two, the first ıs not s> sure of his 
anchor, but that now and then ıt drags with him, even to make 
him cry out,— 

Great God, I had rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forle-n 


As we near the seventies the note becomes much nore strongly 
marked In a lecture delivered at Dublin in 1868, ani now bound 
with Sesame and Lilzes, we have the saddening proclam. tion 


that poetry, and sculpture, and painting, though only great 
when they strove to teach us something about tke gods, never 
had taught us anything trustworthy about the rods, but had 
always betrayed their trust in the crisis of it, and, with then 
powers at the full reach became ministers to priie and to lust 
(sec 107), 


and he takes as examples Milton, whose war in Heaven ıs “in great 
“part spoiled and degraded ” from Hesiod’s war of the Gcds and Titans, 
and who employs in his poem every artifice of invention, and Dante’s 
great allegory, 
a dream in which every grotesque type or phant sy of heathen 
tradition 1s renewed, and adorned, and the dsstimies of the 
Christian Church, under their most sacred syrbols, become 
literally subordinate to the praise of one dear Fle entine maiden, ~ 
(sec 113) 


He 1s amazed that men such as these should dare to play with the 
most precious truths, and writes an eloquent passage the real gist 
of which 1s that poetry should not handle religious trith at all, thus 
negativing the only function in which, he has just told us, poetry 
was great And Shakespeare, the untrammelled, the ~ree-hearted, 1s 
pretty nearly as bad In the fourth volume of Mcdesn Painters 
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(ch xx, sec 38)1s a pessimist note on the fatalism in his work, ın the 
fifth (Part ix, ch u, sec 15) a passage on the entire innocence of some 
of his unfortunates, a complaint repeated in Sesame and Lilies (“no 
“sense of the helpful presence of the Deity,” §115), and one in which 
he might claim Aristotle’s support, while even in the sweet-tempered 
and gentle pages of Pr@terzta—that noble effort, as I understand ıt, 
of the darkening brain to leave one last work undefaced by bitterness 
or preyudice—we get the following speculation as to how far he has 
wasted his time, or weakened and saddened his heart, by study of 
this poet 


Very certainly, Coriolanus and Julius Cæsar did not in the 
least cheer or strengthen my heart in its Monte-Rosean solitude 
lze, in 1845, et ” 26], and as I try to follow the clue of 
Shakespearean power over me since, I cannot feel that ıt has 
been anywise wholesome for me to have the world represented 
as a place where, for the best sort of people, everything always 
goes wrong, or to have my conceptions of that best sort of 
people so much confused by images of the worst' To have 
kinghood represented ın the Shakespearean cycle by Richards I] 
and III instead of I, by Henrys IV and VIII instead of II, 
by King John, finished into all truths of baseness and grief, 
vhile Henry V -.s only a king of fairy-tale, or in the realm of 
magination by the folly of Lear, the cruelty of Leontes, the 
furious and foul guilt of Macbeth and the Dane W hy must 
the persons of Iago and Iachımo, of Tybalt and Edmund, of 
Isabel’s brother and Helena’s lord, pollute, or wither with their 
shadows, every happy scene ın the loveliest plays, and they, the 
loveliest, be all mixed and encumbered with languid and common 
work,-—to one’s best hope spurious, ceitainly, so far as original, 
idle and disgraceful?—and all so inextricably and mysteriously 
that the writer himself is not only unknowable, but inconceivable , 
and his wisdom so useless, that at this time of being and 
speaking [1886], among active and purposeful Englishmen, I 
know not one who shows a trace of ever having felt a passion 
of Shakespeare’s, or learnt a lesson from him * 


Surely all this 1s hopelessly petulant and unfair Such a passage 
ignores the conditions, “good and ill together,” of that mingled sketh 
from wuch the dramatist’s web 1s spun, just as the former complaint 
of Milton and Dante ignores those lnmuitations of knowledge, of 
preceding example, of present human appeal, laid on all literary 
«york Every instance in Shakespeare or any other where “the white 
“flower of a blameless life” is sucked down by the gulf of others’ 
wickedness 1s but a new confirmation of the poet’s and our own belief 
in the reality of virtue, as something pursued not for the material 
profit it may bring, but for itself Without such instarices, in 
literature as in life, how could we distinguish it from self-interest? 
The lesson ıs at least as old as the Book of Job Afid to expect 
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from literature definite dogmatic teaching unmixed with other 
elements ıs to expect from ıt the labours of bishops anc Vouncils and 
not of poets Dante at least ıs redolent of the Christian Fathers and 
impregnated with the best spimt and teaching of his Church Milton 
is full, overfull most of us think, of theological dis ussion and 
Shakespeare, writing for the stage, the very conditxn of whose 
existence is that it shall not mistake itself for a pulpit, -< nevertheless 
as a whole entirely firm in his assurance of God and gooilness None 
of these great ones, nor Homer either. could ever -have a.cended their 
unassailable and changeless thrones, or wielded the infli-ence Ruskin 
owns over himself, except ın virtue of their power tc sheer and to 
delight, to comfort and strengthen men’s hearts Thec 1s too much 
in all this of the love of paradox, the pleasure taken bv an ingenious 
mind ın supporting some striking and unexpected thesis by plausible 
rhetoric 

After this it ıs no way surprising to find him co aoforting and 
elevating the British workman with the reflection that tie four great 
English novelists of his own age (he ignores Jane Aust21) have, with 
the best intentions, been quite powerless for good, thcugh “of the 
“essential mischief done by them there ıs, unhappily, mc doubt what- 
“ever” In Miss Edgeworth morality ıs obtruded .c weariness, 
Scotts romance is a ridiculous affair of pasteboard aelmets and 
hobby-horses, Dickens sets everybody’s face in wnnkles, and 
Thackeray is a meatfly who makes one sick of one’s dirt er * 

In his articles on fictiont he runs amuck against the «hole modern 
school All of them are votaries of “the Divinity of D2:omposition” 
The French Romantics are utterly depraved Baizic, with his 
amazing power of portraiture and encyclopedic grasp of ife, ıs a mere 
degenerate—“no good is ever done to society by the p torial repre- 
“sentation of its diseases” Victor Hugo, w.th his vivid imagination 
and world of invention, ıs anathema for his agomsing s tuations and 
“fimetic” horrors Dickens in Bleak House goes out 2: his way to 
invent and vary modes of horrible death for a numter of quiet, 
respectable, at least not villamous folk Success ıs gex rally sought 
by offermg a recognisable description of the readers cwn blotches 
and pimples “Zhe.Mzll on the Floss ıs perhaps the riost striking 
“instance extant of this study of cutaneous disease” Na a character 
in the book deserves study or printer's zype Mag:ie is quite 
commonplace for a heroine, Tom a clumsy and cruel lou:, and the rest 
“simply the sweepings out of a Pentonville omnibus” 

In the name of common justice are any of these poor pe ople meaner 
or more sordid than many in Scott or Shakespeare, w1ose general 
wholesomeness, spite of the passage in Preterzta, he ces admit ?} 


* Fos Clavigera Letter 31 : 
+ “Fiction, Faw and Foul,” pub in The Nineteenth Century for wie, Aug, Sept, 


Nov, 1880, and Oct , 1881, reprinted in Ox the Old Road, vol n, 1&3 see sec 108 

t “Neither Scott, Burns, nor Byron ever waver for an instant, ‘nv more than 

Shakespeare himself, ın their estumate of what 1s fit and honest +r harmful and 
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Is there anything to hmt that George Ehot approves either Tom’s 
hardness or Maggie’s frailty? Does not the admirably truthful and 
amusing portraiture of Aunt Glegg or Bob Jakin, as of Mrs Poyser 
in Adam Bede, constitute idealism of the highest kind? and 1s it not a 
greater proof of genius thus to mould the ordinary materials of life 
into a powerful and moving tale, than to select colossal vice or spotless 
virtue and move these melodramatic puppets about on a stage where 
romantic fortune has far more to say in the event than human 
character? And with what fairness can Victor Hugo be classed under 
the literature of jaded passion and nervous debility? Had Ruskin 
ever read Les Misérables? Had he pondered that stnking scene where 
Javert, the uwreproachable head of the Pans police, realises at last 
that for a single early fault he has subjected to lifelong persecution 
a man of the noblest character, and, realising this, casts himself 
headlong into the Seme? Verily, if such a lesson in truth and charity 
is lost on us, we must remain poor prigs and meanly respectable 
to the end But rzex west sacré pour sapeur, and Ruskin, once on 
the warpath, 1s as indiscriminate as Ajax among the kine Holding 
that good art must be noble in purpose and subject, he forgets that 
this nobility may admut, and even require, some exhibition of physical 
and moral filth, of bodily suffering and meanness of soul And if, 
as he maintains, this lterature of the dunghill, the shambles and the 
stews is the natural product of modern cities, whose readers are fam 
to recognise the features of their own life, it is vain to blame the 
author, since great men, he tells us, always pamt from their own 
age We should only wish that few may be inspired todo so Yet 
to wish a dearth of artists 1s to wish the absence of what may be a 
great healing power, and even the record of a corrupt age has value 
as history and as a warnıng Besides, corruption carries 1ts own cure - 
reaction sets in, and the artists’ normally-indifferent constituency 
sweeps the oifence, grown intolerable, away Nor can the morals of 
a country really be gauged by those of the capital or great towns 
The Restoration license, portrayed in its drama, left the sober mass 
of the English nation untouched the pornographic French novel of 
to-day ıs the grossest libel on the industry, thrift and sobriety of hfe 
of the French people at large Ruskin overstates the symptoms and 
their causes alike Modern literature did deserve his rebuke, and 
deserves it possibly more to-day, but we must allow for some 
ra asec ralioti and license incident to the removal of restrictions which 
artists have long felt as unfair 
The last case I shall take 1s Wordsworth, whom, while acknow- 
ledgng as “of the heavenly choir,” he goes out of his way 
to damn with faint praise This poet, if often dull, prosaic and 
humourless, 1s always one of high and serious aim and, since Matthew 
Arnold sifted the chaff from his wheat, has probably influenced 
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Enghsh verse more than any of his more brillant ontemporaries. 
Ruskin himself admits that “Enghsh literature has been ennched 
“with a new and singular virtue m the aenal puri- and healthful 
“rightness of his quiet song”, and, indeed, no one be-ter exemplified 
the spirit of honest work and quet content which R-.kin advocated 
Fle owns to having learned much from him.* Why tken describe him, 
in the same breath as the above,t as “a country gen leman of sense 
“and feeling, fond of primroses,.kind to the parsı children and 
“reverent of the spade with which Wilkinson had tlled his lands,” 
or as 


simply a Westmoreland peasant, with considerz>ly less shrewd- 
ness than most border Englishmen or Scotchmei Water to 
parched lips may be better than Samian win2 but do not let 
us confuse the qualities of wine and water I much doubt there 
being many inglorious Miltons in our country ciurchyards, but 
I am very sure there are many Wordswortks resting there, 
who were interior to the renowned one only f1 caring less to 
hear themselves talk? 


What 1s this but to judge a poet not by his best jut his weakest 
work, or else to be utterly insensible of the supreme poetic value of 
that best work? 

I have quoted enough to show with how large a inch of salt we 
must take his verdicts, especially those passed after 865  Ill-health, 
and the constant contradiction of the healthful keppy ideals dear 
to him, too often soured his temper and jaundiced us outlook He 
knew his own bitterness—a bitterness enhanced, perhaps, by the 
thought that his earlier and calmer work was being zntiquated before 
it could produce its effect Something of his irvective tendency, 
too, may be set down to Carlyle’s example Witl a httle more of 
the faith to failure in which he attributes the de-ay of fiction he 
would have felt how wide may be the influence of vhich there is but 
faint visible sign But a hasty and combative temper had estranged 
friends who might have given him comfort He co-ld not believe m 
the seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal 
Prophesying still of the earthquake and the fire, ke would not listen 
for the still small voice, nor understand that God fulfils Himself in 
many ways 

Let us remember that in 1872 he had suffered ar e e 
the saddest, tenderest nature, the deathblow to he pes of happinéss 
that had long seemed possible Can we wonder he grew bitter? 
And nothing of this faultfinding can be set cown to personal 
jealousy, from which no man was more free =1is immense real 
admiration of Scott is often and elaborately expressed Note 
especially, _too, the generous acknowledgment of Tennyson’s 


* Mod Pant Vol III, Appendix, and “ Fiction,” etc, ec. 79 
t “Fiction, Fair and Foul,” sec 50 
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descriptive gift and power over words “The Brook,” he says in the 
Epilogue of 1883, “is far beyond anything I ever did or could have 
done 1n beauty of description ” 


Had Ruskin really believed ın the paralysıng or negative effect of 
literature he could never have drawn such lessons from it or allotted 
it such educational importance In his hands Homer and Dapte 
become powerful talismans enabling him to raise the picture of the 
Past In the splendid‘chapters on Classical and Medieval Landscape 
we see how literature, interpreted by a thoughtful master, may teach 
us as much or more of h.story than the professed chronicle Those 
chapters, the pure pioduct of literary and artistic study, with that 
on the Nature of Gothic, form no mean contnbution to the history 
of the human mind Never after reading them can we afford to 
disregard Ruskin we can never tell that we are not once more 
to witness the fiat lux of a mighty mental power, again to behold that 
intelligential ray illumine the chaos and revealialcosmos And the fine 
passages in Sesame would have been impossible to one who did not 
believe in the saving grace of hterature, who did not recognise therein 
a true fountain of “personal soul,” a precious amulet which may “keep 
men “mighty of heart, mighty of mind—magnanimous” In his 
educational scheme all are to have some opportunity of receiving its 
quickening influence Shakespeare is to be accessible at play-time 
to all* The main use of fiction and drama 1s to supply the defect 
of imagination ın common minds t and though “in matters 
“intellectual most men are not intended to be any wiser than cocks 
“and buts,” yet traimng in the due delivery and understanding of 
passages of hterature will best develop such wits as any may possess $ 
Chaucer, Spenser and Scott are recommended as poetical reading for 
the upper classes, lighter ballad and fable for the lower * and the 
undergraduates of Oxford are told, with admirable force, that Iitera- 
ture 1s far more than the art of wnting or speaking well, it 1s the very 
power of thinking itself, “the modification of Ideal things by our 
“Ideal Power”, and that all beauty and precision of language are , 
dependent on the range and digmty of the unspoken conceptions 
behind it § 

His account of idealism and imagination, which differs somewhat 

om popular notions, 1s a necessary corollary of his insistence on truth 
as a higher thing than beauty Imagination is not something 
opposed to fact, but the closest and clearest recollection and reproduc- 
tion of fact Idealism is not a process of altering things, but only of 

' altering and adapting the arrangement of thngs The great idealists 
always employ true portraiture of mdividual figures, and produce their 
harmony by contrast of those figures—e g, of the Prince with Falstaff, 
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of Titania with Bottom, of Cordela with Regan, > Imogen with 
Cloten* Homer's ideal Achilles at the proper time crs pork chops, 
and Thersites, appearing in his right place, is just as ceal as Achilles 
himself t Imagination ıs the power of seeing vividly a d seeing whole 
with the inner eye and he notes among the highest J ustrations of it 
a deep thoughtfulness for the relations of things, a pregnant sugges- 
tiveness, that prompts Dante’s line about Francesca and her lover 
reading no more that day, or Macduff’s “He has nc hildren,” or in 
Tintoret’s Cruczfixzon the dull ashen hue of Christ’s haic and the ass in 
the background browsing upon withered palm leaves $ F ut Imagination 
is “always the seeing and asserting faculty’, and hence we get his 
striking division of great writers into Seers and Thinke’s, and his bold 
pronouncement that narrative, creative and inventive work is higher 
than reflective, introspective, philosophical work. The right invention 
of what people say or do, as by Scott, requires a mucl fuller grasp of 
life and human character than the analysis and descriD 10n of emotion, 
as in Byron, Keats or Tennyson § and in an earlier ziapter he notes 
“the pecular dignity possessed by all passages viich lmut their 
“exprgssion to pure fact, and leave the hearer to gatar what he can 
“from it ”| 

Now this preference of the creative does credit to th: impartiality of 
one who often admits his own lack of mvention,{ ani doubtless the 
best inventive work does give an impression of greater power, 
due partly to our sense that it ıs based on fuller anz more complex 
material, partly to the superior pregnancy of a stetement of mere 
results over a detailed statement of working, wherein, as in Iz 
Memoriam, we are taken behind the curtain But inv=itive work may 
cover a larger range without being properly referabie to a larger or 
even a different faculty of mind The best inventive work—e g, that 
of Dante, Shakespeare, Scott, Balzac,—owes that fitness, yustness and 
truth to life which 1s its supreme attraction to far ctier things than 
mere external observation or the invention of inciden. “Study hfe” 
is the advice perpetually given to novelist and draa atist Ay, but 
where? The modern does so mostly amid the whre shoulders and 
puriings of the salon, the chatter of the clubs, the fre of the market, 
or ıt may be the hoarse cries and sordid vision of the stm and contact 
with hfe after this fashion often enables him or her ~c produce reams 
of matter, and earn thousands of pounds from a publ c that itself live 
more and more ın these externals The great creator, t0, applies these 


* Mod Paimters, Vol Ill, ch 1, see 15 + Jé ch vu, $2-S 3,4 

t Zò, Vol II, sec. 2, ch 3, §§ 5, 20 § Zb, Vol III, ch 2 v1, sec 29. 

| 76, ch xn, sec 12 

T Preterita, Vol I, sec 84 of his earhest drawing—"'I never aw any boy’s work 
in my life shewing so httle orisinal faculty, or grasp by mem ry I could draw 
nothing . ‘qut of my head’” Sec 139 “I never could 2 ve built or carved 
anything, because I was without power of design” Vol II, sez 64, of his youthful 
fairv-tale—“ I can no more write a story than compose a picture” and ina note to 
Fi ondes Agrestes (1875), p 6, ‘I have not now a ray of inventia 1n all my brain” 
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methods, but for him the whole value of the shifting many-coloured 
show lies ın the moulding and modification of its offered matter 


In the quick forge and working-house of thought 


and he studies life most of all in his own heart, his own brain, his own 
library The power by which he transmutes the raw material of Jife 1s 
just that introspective, emotional, reflective power which Ruskin seems 
to distimguish fiom the inventive and to place below ıt Without this 
infusion of the introspective element his results will be mere bad 
photography, his characters those of a doll’s house As such they may 
bear considerable likeness to those of our transient social world—and 
they will not be wanted in any other How shall one learn human 
character by mere observation or gadding about? How much that 1s 
said or done in draw:ng-rooms or at dinner-tables ıs mdividual or 
expressive in any degree? When we consider the power and the 
necessity of concealment granted to or imposed on human beings in 
society, and the rarity of a complete confidence, is it not clear that 
the grand source of the knowledge of the human soul 1s the know- 
ledge of one’s own soul, and that the great master of humanity ıs he 
who carries the germs at least of all its nobility and all its sin within 
his own breast? We need not deny the distinction between creative 
and emotional or philosophic work, but the most truly creative work 
is that which has most infusion of the emotional and philosophic 
faculty As Ruskin states the matter, we should be required to prefer 
Ben Jonson to Shakespeare, and Dumas to Meredith In some moods 
and seasons we may own the latter preference, but it 1s not because 
Dumas gives us so much of external life, but because his brain 
moulds ıt to fascinating combination, because he contrives it with 
excellent plot and vivid incident In truth, the mental powers in 
operation are not easily distinguishable, their joint action producing 
chemical combination noz inferable from the separate faculties, and 
making ıt difficult to assign part:cular results in given work to any one 
of them 
With another dictum one can readily agree, that a great writer should 
be subject to no overpowering influence in youth, his mind should bes 
free from strong bias of any kind,* and especially from. bias purely 
religious t Shakespeare, Goethe, Scott and Browning will occur as 
instances But neithe: Ruskin, nor Carlyle from whom he possibly 
“Wazived the opinion, would consider doubts of the Divine direction 
favourable In a remarkable passage of Fors, of 1883, he even 
maintains the range of faculty which accepts, higher than that wh:ch 
rejects, supernatural interference, and while placing The Heart of 
Midlothian highest of Scott’s works in intellectual truth, thinks he is 
all himself only in Waverley and The Lay As to the nght degree 
and direction of faith men will, of course, always differ, but ıt may be 


* Mod Pant, Vol W,ch xx, secs 28, 579 4 
t 46, Vol V, Partix,ch r, secs 9, 10 
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said that a mind at ease and trustful seems an essen 1al condition of 
great imaginative work in any sphere There may be a noble and 
resigned quietude in that solitude which ıs the agn stıc’s peace, but 
surely an increase of care, a lack of cheer and L[uoyancy, fatally 
depressing to that tricksy Ariel, our imaginative pow2r Happy they 
who tan believe as they list! 

As regards method of composit.on, Ruskin’s disl ke of Academy 
training for painters is part of a general deprecatior of the classical 
spirit of taste and restraint, of willingness to be bouid by precedent 
and enslaved to rule—a spirit which 


has destroyed art since the close of the sixteeith century, and 
nearly destroyed French literature, our Englis] literature being 
at the same time severely depressed . It is not possible that 
the classical spirit should ever take possession of a mind of the 
highest order Pope is, as far as I know, the : reatest man who 
ever fell strongly under its influence, and thouzh ıt spoiled half 
his work, he broke through it continually intc true enthusiasm 
and tender thought *— 


and modern literature is wholly reactionary agains it This 1s, of 
course, akin to the earlier contention that great artis s “have no rules 
j never know how or why they do things work with an 
“awful, an inspired unconsciousness,” t and to his 1. yng down ease 
and rapidity as a test of great work} How famulier are these great 
principles of art! How repeatedly have we noticec on the walls of 
picture-galleries these works of an awful and inspired unconsciousness! 
How have we yawned and sickened over novels writ en with the ease 
and rapidity of the great master! True and just as .3 that doctrine of 
ease, Ruskin himself felt ıt wiser to qualify ıt — 


But it 1s in that kind of ease with which a t ee blossoms after 
long years of gathered strength, and all Scot ’s great writings 
were the recreations of a rind confirmed in cutiful labour and 
rich with organic gathering of boundless resou-ce § 


Those paradoxes were meant solely to assert the sı vereign rights of 
* native faculty, never to encourage hasty, slipshod, das ung work None 
knew better that the master’s ease 1s not really his independence of 
rules, but his crystallised obedience to them throug] years of faithful 
toil, and that the rapid cerebration, the swift adjust aent, of the great 
write: ıs that of one who can walk blindfold m the labyrinth ets 
thought, because he has trodden its glimmering paths and obscure 
windings again and again Unhappily, for one such \e have a hundred 
whose easy assumption of the faculty 1s their groun: for omitting the 
laborious tramıng Elsewhere Ruskin insists on “< bsolute command 
“of passion, and the surveying grasp of every tiought before its 
* Mod Part, Vol V, Part ıx,ch v, sec. 5 (1860) 


+ Jb, Vol III, ch w, sers 11-13 
t Mod Paint, Vol III, ch 16, sec 27 § “Fiction, Fai an l Foul,” sec 23. 
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“utterance The slightest hurry would destroy the style ın an 
“instant” Right fiction must be “planned 11gorously as ever 
“Memphian labyrinth or Norman fortress Intricacy full of delicate 
“surprise , covered way ın secrecy of accurate purposes, not a stone 
“useless, nor a word nor an incident thrown away,” and be “rounded 
“smoothly . the wheel of Fortune revolving with it in ‘unielt 
“swiftness ,™ and he illustrates from Zhe Monastery Certainly Seott 
had these great constructive qualities, ın spite of some abuse of 
coincidence , and they are qualities which modern fiction and drama 
have largely lost in their preoccupation with character, manners or 
mere smart dialogue 

But how sadly inconsistent ıs this praise of design with his own 
grievous incoherence! It 1s amazing that one who started with so fair 
and true an ideal as ıs revealed by Modern Pazniers, with its precise 
care for beauty and, dignity of expression, and effort at systematic 
arrangement, should ever fall so far belowit In 1881 he ıs obliged to 
appeal to his earlier work as proof that he could write carefully if he 
chose 


The friends who are fearful for my reputation gs an 
‘écrivain ?” will perhaps kindly recollect that a sentence of 
Modern Painters was often written four or five times over in my 
own hand, and tried ın every word for perhaps an hour—perhaps 
a forenoon—before it was passed for the printer f 


And of the second volume he tells us that he left no passage “till I 
“had put as much thought into it as ıt could be made to carry, and 
“chosen the words with the utmost precision and tune I could give 
“them”? But the subtraction of his interest after 1860 from art to 
sociology seems to have induced a feeling that beauty and literary skill 
were mere vanity and display, lost upon, or unpalatable to, the bulk 
of readers, hindering, not helping, the effect and extension of his 
thought Indeed, hterary effect, as he probably felt, too often repre- 
sents some sacrifice of truth, either directly, for emphasis or euphony, 
or indirectly as distracting from matter to manner and soothing the 
zsthetic sense when it were better to wring the heart or brace the, 
spirit—a falsification of which the author only becomes conscious as 
he advances ın knowledge of life, his art and his own soul Ruskin 
admits the change of view in Tıme and Tide, 1867 — 


m I could put all this much better, and more convincingly, before 
you, 1f I were able to take any pains in writing at present, but 
I am not, as I told you, being weary and ul, neither do I much 
care now to use what, in the very truth, are but tricks of literary 
art, ın dealing with this so grave subject § 


And a httle later—“the weak picturesqueness of my earlier writings 
“brought me acquainted with much of women’s emptiest enthusiasm ” , 


1 


* “Fiction, Fair and Foul’ sec 101 t Jb, sec 123 
t+ Preterita, Vol Il, sec 18, § Lett 1x ,sec 44 
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they were, ıt seems, “disfigured by affected language, partly through 
“the desire to be thought a fine wnter” * while a note to Frondes 
A grestes,t 1875, says of the Second Volume, “I am more and moie 
“grieved as I re-read this and other portions of t.e most affected 
“and weak of all my books (written in a moulting tı ne of my life) at 
“its morbid violence of passion and narrowness of hought” I fear 
mogt of us will feel that his later style, at the time of this note, has 
abandoned beauty without freeing itself from eithir vehemence or 
prejudice 

But in part the style of change which comes cn in the sixties 
must be set down to lecturing, usually mimical to lverary value Of 
course he always wrote his lectures, and his languzge is never shp- 
shod, always pure and true, but he grows more and more careless of 
plan, more apt to take advantage of the helplessnes, of an audience, 
compelled to follow a lecturer’s lead and easily cheat:d by interesting 
words into an oblivion of purpose And his facile pen constituted 
as great a danger to system and coherence as the orator’s fluency 
Everybody knows what immense addition to literary labour this care 
for system and connection involves Ruskin attemp-ed in the sixties 
and seventies far too much, hence this desultory styl , which extended 
itself to work not written for oral dehvery It first overmasters him 
in Tıme and Tide, where he pushes the liberties of tl e epistolary form 
to the farthest hmitsf Desultoriness settles lıkes a cloud on Fors 
Clavigera ıt is small wonder his frends should varn him that he 
was writing over the workman’s head the first and »nncipal effect of 
that extraordinary work on anyone’s head must, on. would think, be 
dizziness The author spins like a dervish, glances lather and thither 
lke a firefly, leaps like a chamois over gulfs from \ hich the alarmed 
and bewildered reader recoils “I tried always,” he says, “in Fors to 
“say things, 1f I could, a httle piquantly . I ceriainly wrote often 
“obscurely ”§ He is too modest A bassoon blow. into one’s ear, a 
folio dropped upon one’s timidest corn, may claim tore than to have 
gently stimulated the attention Literature strugg es for supremacy 
with history, art, sociology Calm passages fror Plato hft their 
astonished heads amid denunciations of the Brtish squirearchy, 
accounts of surprise-visits to the Coniston School, which must have 
made the master supremely uncomfortable, and adv mbrations of vast 
schemes of education, in aid of which he will himself undertake all 
sorts of editorial tasks, though only a month befoi2 (October, 19) 
he has seven books passing through the press, “bes: les having written 
“and published four volumes of University lectur s in the last sıx 
“years, every word of them weighed with care” Si nilarly the articles 
on Fiction m the Neneteenth Century, 18: 0-1, with their 
unpremeditated excursions into national song and ec <lesiastical history 


* Preface (1871) to Ses and £27 secs 13, 20 t Sec 
t See the opening of Letters v and vn § Pretcr.ta Vol I, sec 55 
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must, one thinks, have a little tned the Editor What other end could 
be looked for to an activity so multiform and so ill-regulated than the 
sudden snapping of the cord that tethered the whirling brain to life 
and consciousness? “I know,” he writes pathetically, in one of his 
affectionate letters to Mr F S Elhs,* “that my illnesses have greatly 
“weakened the physical grasp of the brain” Most of us will feel that 
the inflammation was there long before ıt declared itself, and that he 
had fostered it by this reckless course of what almost deserves the 
name of intellectual debauchery 

®© Let me add that his latest work, Preterzta, written 1885-9, though 
the old desultoriness 1s stil] sometimes felt, represents a real effort to 
conquer the habit, as also those of paradox and arbitrary judgment, 
and the effect ıs* touching as the effort of a wayward child, to 
redeem ere nightfall by utmost gentleness the whim and petulance of 
forespent hours Written in a limpid, pure, even and unaffected style, 
avoiding alike florid rhetoric and satire, and constantly lit by humour, 
it affords beautiful and final testimony to the real sweetness of his 
nature and the unblunted edge of his conscience One may envy the 
remorse which calls the world to note, after forty yeas, this bit of 
youthful priggishness — 

One of the worst, wasp-barbed, most tingling pangs of my 
memory 1s yet of a sunny afternoon at Pisa, when, just as we 
were driving past my pet La Spina chapel, my father, waking out 
of a reverie, asked me suddenly, ‘‘ John, what shall I give the 
coachman?’’ Whereupon, I, instead of telling him what he 
asked me, as I ought to have done with much complacency at 
being referred to on the matter, took upon me with impatience to 
reprove, and lament over, my father’s hardness of heart, ın 
thinking at that moment of sublunary affairs And the spectral 
Spina of the chapel has stayed in my own heart ever since t 


For the honest followers of literature with a true vocation for it his 
sympathy 1s abundantly evident Yet with the dissipation of his own 
effort his mterest seems to have waned, and he sometimes speaks of 
writing and its futility with a strange fretfulness When in 1855 he 
pronounces drawing more important to the world than writing, and 
declares that people “can hardly write anything without wasting their 
“own time and that of others,” he 1s perhaps thinking of the longer 

reparation needed to produce or appreciate hterature, but in Fors 
> even blames himself for expecting results — 

The more I see of writing, the less I care for it, one may 
do more with a man by getting ten words spoken with him face to 
face, than by the black lettering of a whole life’s thought, § 

—which is true, of course, of many men, but hardly of intellectual men, 


* June 11, 1883 š 
t Præterita, Vol II, sec 189 The incident occurred ın 1846, when he was 
twenty-seven 
= Mod Pant, Vol III, ch xvu., sec 31 § Lett 17 (1872) 
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and quite untrue so far as it for a moment compares he good done 
by persuading one individual with that wrought by the wide and 
lasting diffusion of the same arguments in a book indeed, he had 
once maintained the exact opposite” But Ruskin -vas aware that 
both literature and art are crowded with persons devcid of talent, or 
too ‘idlé to develop it, who adopt these as gentlemauly occupations 
involving, as they fancy, httle effort, dreaming of farie or livelihood 
on easy terms, rather than driven on by the powerf ıl impulse that 
seeks expression through these channels Even genuine talent, he 
thinks, may be contented with a pittance, so 1t be allow ed to follow its 
bent—a bare tolerance ın contrast with his earlier liberality to 
Rossetti and others, and effort to get Turner higher rices Modest 
reward and daily bread, if they have talent and will rely work—that 
is all, and the motive of moneymaking ıs constani ly disallowed f 
But for the pretenders he has no mercy — 


My readers may have been surprised at the irstant and eager 
assertion, as of a leading principle, in the first of these letters 
that people cannot live by art. But I spoke swi tly, because the 
attempt so to lve ıs among the worst possible ways they can 
take of injurious begging. There are a few, a v2ry few persons, 
born ın each generation, whose words are wort} hearing, whose 
art ıs worth seeing. These born few will preich, or sing, or 
paint, in spite of you, they will starve like gra:shoppers, rather 
than stop singing, and even if you don’t choo: e to listen, it 1s 
charitable to throw them some crumbs to keep hem alive But 
the people who take to writing or painting as a means of 
livelihood, because they think ıt genteel, are ust by so much 
more contemptible than common beggars, in th .t they are noisy 
and offenstve beggars I am quite willing to pay for keeping 
our poor vagabonds in the workhouse , but not to pay them for 
grinding organs outside my door, defacing the streets with bills 
and caricatures, tempting young girls to read tubbishy novels, 
or deceiving the whole nation to its ruin, in a housand leagues 
square of dirtily-printed falsehood, every morn ng at breakfast 
Whatever ın literature, art, or religion, 1s doie for money, 1s 
poisonous itself, and doubly deadly, in prever ting the hearing 
or seeing of the noble literature and art whict have been done 
for love and truth f 


There 1s truth in these words, which remind us of much nobler and 
stateher words of Bacon, deploring the selfishness of men who follow 
learning for pleasure, or glory or profit, “and seldom sincerely to give” á 
«a true account of their gift of reason. to the glo y of the Creator 
“and the relief of man’s estate”§ Of ambition Ruskin had already 
written — 

"To follow art for the sake of being a great n an, and therefore 
to cast about continually for some means of : chieving position 


or attracting admiration, is the surest way cf ending ın total 
extinction || 


* Ses and Lil, sec 6 + Fors, Letters 51,67 | |_ + Letter 67. 
§ Advancement of Learning, Bk 1, v.p1t | Mod Paint, Vol III, ch 3,sec 3 
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By just this frenzied effort to attract attention are produced those 
conscious affectations and monkey-tricks which often pas» as sty:e 
Ruskin carries us with him, too, when he speaks of the humility or 
great men hke Scott and 1 urner, who do their work and leave others 
to talk about the dignity of literature or painting, lacking all touch of 
the egousm and self-complaceacy sometimes felt in Wordsworth or 
Goethe * . 

Nevertheless there 1s subtraction to be made This idea ot 
selecting and traiming young artists at the public cost, and securing 
work for them later, implies a much more advanced socialism than we 
have yet reached , though as long ago as 1857 Ruskin advocated trial- 
schools for the testing of art-faculty among “idle farm-lads and stupid 
“*prentices,” lest we let slip some shepherd-Giotto t In default of 
such public provision, how can artist or hterary man be blamed for 
working for money? Either they must live by their work, or both 
pursuits must be left to men of private means—an alternative that 
would rob us of some four-fifths of our available talent, and withdraw 
that most powerful of incentives, necessity Experience of human 
sloth and self-indulgence justifies, in fact, some admixture of ambition 
and desire for gain with pure love of art His protest holds, indeed, 
against mechanical, pot-boilng work, still more against those who for 
large gains or wide repute compel their hand to obey a public taste 
abhorrent and alen from their heart There ıs no immortality for such 
but one of shame They dave their reward—the full purse, the chief 
seats at feasts, the tide of ignorant and fulsome compliment, the 
gnawing sense of something inexpressibly dear dishonoured and 
betrayed, the fading pleasure in their work, the final irrevocable fall 
of name and work together into utter darkness But such conscious 
abuse of talent must be very rare the mass of inferior and successful 
work ıs produced by people honestly representative of their 
constituency, and though its triumph tells unfavourably on their betters, 
it has its use and may be tolerated And, short of prostituted talent, 
concession must often be made if a man ıs to have audience at all 
The speedy success of Shakespeaie, of Scott’s novels, nay, even of the 
delicate artistry of Tennyson, warns the artist that the public is not 
always wrong What if the Phihstimism hie with himself? The two 
most conspicuous cases of delayed recognition in our day, those of 
Biowning and Meredith, are explicable by their (perhaps involuntary) 
~M erence to an intractable style, which may serve them now at last 
by exacting closer reading, but will probably prove their enemy in the 
future as ın the past 

And, while distinction 1s a duty, intolerance of all but the first-rate 
is illogical A strongly-worded note against mediocre poetry “revives 
a sentiment sanctioned by Horace,§ and stocked by many reviewers, 


* Mod Pamt,Vol II .ch 16,secs 24-6 1 Pol. Econ of Art, lect 1 and note 3 
t Mod Paint, Vol. III, ch. xn, sec 6 
§ “mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non homines, non di, non concessere column” Ars Poet , 372. 
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which has been eternally useless It never saved the greatest from 
occasional mediccrity , 1t never deterred the weakest from their song, 
of the tunelessness of which they were always unconscious The 
dictum, perfectly true perhaps of particular poems or passages or of a 
man's total output up to the present, is yet most unfaizly applied to 
any poet as a whole until he be dead, and even then we preseive him, 
and ‘elaborately edit him, for historical comparison It 1s unfair to the 
yet hving, as ignoring the vanety of nature or circumstance and the 
possibility of growth It is true that mental rank 1s fixed at birth, and 
that “great man out of small, did never yet art or effort make”* itis 
no less true that the man of highest mental rank passes through stages 
of feebler skill, poorer taste and lower power, and if we could enforce 
this boycott of the second-rate we should never have the first-rate 
at all Born by nght divine, a reed for that inexplicable breath of 
which we hear the sound but cannot tell its or:gin or destiny, the poet 
must still serve his apprenticeship and learn to make his gift visible. 
Throughout that penod he must often be confounded with, or ranked 
below, those others, quicker and cleverer craftsmen than he, who never 
knew mhe heavenly whisper If there are some who could distinguish 
from the first, 1t 1s vastly improbable that any will 

Moreover poetry, like every precious thing, implies a recipient 
One-half of all effectual value lies, says Ruskin, ın the capacity of that 
recipient In a perfect solitude the oak falls soundless- ın deserts 
where no men abide the rose had uncommended died - there cannot 
long be poetry among a people deaf to it Hems of the nchest 
poetical hterature the world ever saw, we recognise the fact by buying 
many copies of Shakespeare and Tennyson, and by talking sometimes 
of Milton, Wordsworth and Keats, but for the hving practice and 
protession of this queen of the arts, for the sowers of the future, the 
custodians of the grand tradition, we have neither sympathy nor 
shilhng Are there a thousand folk in all our millions who ever buy a 
volume of new verse? Rather the writers of such are the common 
gibe of the cheap journalist and the vulgar smart in every section. 
The historian of the next age will be able to cite, in witness to the 
cultivated refinement of the present, that we didn’t enable Tennyson 
to marry till he was past forty, kept Browning almost unknown till old 
age, and refused altogether a volume containing no less a poem than 
Armold’s Trestram and Iseult, and that when we wanted to secures, 
guffaw we set up as guy a clergyman or a poet To thoughtful folk 
the humour ıs rather lost ın a sense of sickening national disgrace 
Before repeating any more at dinner-tables this poor cant about the 
mediocrity of poetry and the dearth of poets, shall we look into that 
underground pit where our own tastelessness has thrust them, and see 
u there be any yet unstarved and vocal? 

Ruskin himself was a poet, always one in mind and heart, though 


s * Mod Pant Vol. III ch in, sec 27 
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he early abandoned the formal practice of an art for which his teeming 
brain lacked the necessary patience Some would call him poet, too, 
by nght of misery, but it ıs a sentence that requires, for him as for 
them, some reservation For God has given to painful man one joy 
which no disappointment can wholly embitter, nor sorrow cloud, nor 
time corrupt, nor sin sully—a light for his cheerlessness, an opiate for 
his vain crying and unrest—the joy, I mean, of setting noble thoughts 
in rich and perfectly-ordered language, and of waking here and there 
a kindred joy in others It was one that Ruskin tasted to the full 
He digged this fary mine of mexhaustible ore He clutched this 
purse of Fortunatus that only grows by spending From earliest 
manhood through a length of days he saw of the travail of his soul, 
and herein he was, and in all, we trust, will be, satisfied 


R WARWICK BOND 


TITLED COLONIALS v. TITLED AMERICANS, 


- 


HE world hears much of Americans, very little of Colonials in 
London One would like io beheve that it ıs because our 
Imperialism 1s so wide that we see no difference between a girl born 
m Canada or Austraha and a girl born m England, but when the 
Colonies are commonly included in that vague region known as 
abroad, and the people thereof described as foreigners, no such 
illusion 1s possible Indeed, it is not so long since we were told 
by a writer in a woman’s magazine’ that it 1s a reproach to be a 
Colonial, a distinction to be an American Perhaps that ıs why no 
journalistic reference ıs ever made to a daughter of the Republic in 
our midst wjthout mentioning her nationality, whereas in the case 
of the Colonial ıt ıs nearly always omitted The effect ın illustrated 
journals is sometimes more striking than pleasant 
There is, however, something to be said on the other side The 
American may become French, Italian, and even German, but she 
seldom, if ever, becomes English Hence she 1s ın society, but not of 
1t The Colonial, on the other hand, is more English than the English. 
She may be quicker, brighter, and less conventional than the average 
in these islands, but there 1s as much difference between an Insh- 
woman and a Scotswoman, and between these and an Englishwoman, 
as there 1s between them and a Colonial—that is to say, she varies 
less from the original type than the American This must be so, for 
while the one is brought up in an atmosphere which a passionate loyalty 
makes British, the other is brought up in an atmosphere which ıs, 
practically, foreign For the institutions and circumstances of the 
United States have brought forth social and political ideals which flave 
httle or nothing ın common with ours Again, America prides herself 
on the cosmopolitan character of her people, whereas the Colonials 
pride-themselves on their purely British ongin In this way titled 
Colonials in England are nearly all English Titled Americans are 
as often as.not of foreign parentage or descent 
But the readiness with which the woman of Greater Britain is 
identified with her sisters in this country by no means accounts for 
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the general ignorance of her existence The main reason is her 
uncertainty as an heiress, for unlike her Republican cousin, she does 
not enter the portals of English society as a millionairess Take away 
their millions from Americans and how much would one hear of them 
in the great world? Take away their millions from Colonials, and 
their influence in England would be very much what it is, for while 
a titled American without a huge fortune ıs the exception, in the 
case of the Colonial exactly the reverse 1s the case Nevertheless, the 
social cynic ıs fond of suggesting that they are birds of the same 
feather But who are the Colonial heiresses looming up so large on 
his horizon? In a breath one could name a dozen Americans who 
have caused a sensation in London from the amount of then fortunes, 
but 1s 1t possible to name even one Colomal? Before the West Indies 
fell from their pride of place there were many But that was long ago 
The cause lies on the surface The social and political conditions 
of greater Britain are not encouraging to the growth of “kings,” and 
this is especially true of Australasia. South Africa alone produces 
magnates of the American type, perhaps because she has only just 
emerged from the pastoral into the mining stage in abnormal Colonial 
circumstances In the sister provinces of the Empire muillionaifes are, 
of course, not uncommon, but there are no multi-millionaires as there 
are in the United States Not that the Colonial ıs behind the rest 
of the world ın the pursuit of wealth, but he takes it more easily than 
the Englishman, and infinitely more eesily than the American He 
enjoys life too well to become entirely absorbed in money-getting, or 
to exhaust himself in the mad race of the plutocrat Unhke the 
American, therefore, he is not worn out before his prime, and so 
young Colonial widows of fortune are as few as young American 
widows of fortune are many Again, the families of the rich in the 
United States are almost invariably small, whereas in the Colonies 
they are inclined to be large, and very often the English fashion is 
followed of leaving the lion’s share of an estate to the eldest son In 
any case, all other things being equal, a Colonial girl who has several 
sisters and brothers naturally inherits less than her American proto- 
type, who ıs an only child, or at most one of three Then the Colomal 
husband and father assert themselves more than the longsuffering 
husband and father in the United States They are so far behind the 
times as to look on their wives and daughters as possessions, and so 
selfish as to expect from them old-fashioned duty They would no more 
dream of permitting their women folk to roam over Europe, or keep 
up an establishment in London, while they were working at home to 
find the means to pay for it, than the Bnton In the Colomies a girl 
is her father’s daughter In the United States a man is very much 
his daughter’s father i 
Another reason why the Colomal element ın the dnstocracy ıs 
somewhat overlooked ıs its curious indifference to the ‘uses of advertise- 
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ment No feature in the English democracies oversea 1s more striking 
than their conservative attitude towards the Press A rich man in 
Canada or Australasia may live like a labourer, cherish the old- 
fashioned British prejudice against a vulgar display of wealth, and 
wax wealthy even to the millionaire stage, without becoming fair game 
for the society scribe and shameless interviewer The amount of his 
fortune, how he made it, the way he spends it, and what he intends to 
do with ıt, are, no doubt, food for private gossip, but not for public 
notoriety, neither ıs 1t quietly taken for granted that his money 1s the 
means by which he may purchase a title for his daughter It ıs only 
in the Republic that such things are done, and counted to the doer for 
social righteousness 

And so the Colonial heiress neither dazzles a world given over to 
Mammon worship, nor are the lavish entertainments of her mother 
known from Paris to St Petersburg The extravagance and vulgarity 
of modern society are due to many causes, but none of them can be 
traced to the mflux of Colomals, at any rate from Canada and 
Australasia Of South Africans and Americans as much cannot be 
sad The latter, in particular, hold perhaps the cheapest social ideal 
of arty great people of whom we have any record, for ıt aims at 
nothing Ingher than “having a good time” Moved by ıt, women 
strive only to outdo one another in dress, inventiveness and display, 
and ın the race the true spirit of hospitality ıs lost That any one of 
them should play the part of Madame Scarron ıs inconceivable But 
it 1s they and the age we live m which are to be pitied Once a 
hostess found success chiefly in her own wit, grace or personality, 
now she finds ıt chiefly in risky plays which are brought over from 
Paris in defiance of the Lord Chamberlain, elaborate suppers, lavish 
decorations, and naked luxury generally In this form of entertaining 
Americans have ıt all ther own way, and because commercialism 1s 
breaking down the social standard of a better time, they are social 
lights in every capital in Europe 

Not that femmuine frivolity 1s unknown among ourselves , but, beng 
, crude, it 1s neither so clever nor so charming as Transatlantic frivolity, 
and is therefore less dangerous It ıs opposed to, rather than in 
harmony with, the national social ideal, which 1s hardly the case in the 
United States There women are bred and born ın it, as their mothers 
were before them, and so it 1s a fixed condition of mind The reason 
is, of course, to be found in the conditions of life in the Repyblic, 
where the political field 1s largely occupied by venal legislators, the 
“boss,” and the Insh agitator, the civil service paralysed by the 
“spoils” system, and the naval and military officer thrust into the 
background by the milhonaire Therefore a woman who ıs neither 
literary nor artistic 1s driven to find an outlet for her ambition in 
society That itis unconsciously realised in the United States is proved 
by the American guls education and training, which endow her with 
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every accomplishment and quality necessary to social success Hence, 
up to a certain point, she has no supenor Bnght, good-natured, 
tactful, well-dressed, she skims over the surface of things with all the 
grace imaginable She has a cool head and a cold heart, and 1s, there- 
fore, without that exquisite suggestrveness which ıs to the English- 
woman as the delicate blue haze to an English landscape Individually 
and collectively the word “charming” describes her to a micety , for 
knowing that charm ıs essential to social distinction, she has cultivated 
it until she 1s a past mistress in the art But because the world she 
moves 1n 1s divorced from politics and philanthropy, art and literature, 
she loses touch with the realities of life, the result being that her 
crowning defect 1s superficiality Society having no recognised dis- 
tmctions, and birth no privileges, she has not only to struggle for a 
footing, but to maintain it, which tends rather to restlessness than to 
repose Finally, the cne essential factor to success 1s wealth, which 1s 
twin sister to luxury Hence the American in London 1s irresistibly 
drawn towards the “smart set,” whose one aim 1s to amuse and be 
amused, and so it is that while at least two Colomials, Lady Holland 
, and the Empress Josephine, stir the imagination of mankind even to 
this day, no American has ever become an historical personage except 
m her own country It ıs a curious commentary on the “triumphs” of 
the Trans-atlantic woman 
In the Colomes the framework of society 1s democratic, but its spint 
Is aristocratic It revolves, not round a clique of millionaires, but 
round Government House, and in it the Services and politics are 
factors of the first importance, as they are in England ln this 
connection it is impossible to over-estimate the value of the British 
connection Loyalty to Crown and Empire 1s a cunning stream of 
pure sentiment, which saves the Colonies from those grosser forms of 
materialism which are destroying the lofty ideals of the Pilgrim 
Fathers ın the United States Through Government House, in 
particular, ıt exerts a sweet and wholesome influence on society It 
sets up an ideal of manners, ıt imports into the political arena a mice 
sense of personal honour It modifies the aggressive spirit of Colomal 


independence by its pride ın service, while at the same time it’ 


commands deference without the aid of self-assertiveness, self-con- 
sciousness or msolence, which are too often charactenstic of ambitious 
mdividuals in a society in process of evolution, that is to say, ıt 
maintains a standard of simplicity that keeps the extravagance of the 
rich within bounds , it brings home to the Colonial mind that freedom 
is well, but service is better, that equality is not the last word of 
civilisation Society in the Colomes 1s, therefore, less shallow, less 
extravagant, and less amusing than it 1s m the United States’ For 
this reason, perhaps, a Colonzal is hardly ever found in the “smart, set ” 
of London ° 


Unless one realises these things it 1s impossible to*understand why 


~ 
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titled Colonials, who largely outnumber titled Americans in England, 
should be generally unknown Nevertheless, their influence on society 
1s not only more wholesome, but it ıs likely to be more permanent 
than that of the nvals whose sterility, though comparative, 1s marked 
This 1s not yet recognised, and so every time an English peer chooses 
a bride in the United States, the society journalist, with a plentiful 
lack of accurate knowledge, warns us that the peerage is being 
Americamised On the other side of the water the belief is general 
that this has already been done, but a serious consideration of facts 
and figures soon makes both the British prophecy and the Trans- 
atlantic pretension appear rather ndiculous Like most American 
“invasions,” the “invasion” of heiresses ıs more impressive from the 
capital ıt represents than from any other cause Looked at from other 
points of view, 1t shrinks to very small proportions indeed According 
to Burke’s Peerage for 1904 there are ninety-five titled Americans of 
all grades in English society As titled persons number 60,000, it 1s 
a simple matter to estimate the Repubhcan “invasion” at its proper 
value 

But admitting that the figures are as sensational as the gushing 
society journalist would have us believe, none of the inferences 
deduced from them are correct, because they are based on the assump- 
tion that American women are as prolific as Englishwomen, which 1s 
very far from being the case For what are the facts? Since 1840 
thirty peers or eldest sons of peers have married in the United 
States. Of these, thirteen have no children at all, five have no sons, 
and five have an only son The total number of peers’ children 
with American mothers is thirty-nine, of whom eighteen are sons 
Among them are, of course, included the children of the two peeresses 
of Trans-atlantic birth who have died’ since 1840 It can, therefore, 
be readily seen that the peerage ıs not going to be swamped by Anglo- 
Americans yet awhile 

During the same period twenty-three peers or eldest sons of 
peers have married in the Colonies Four have no children, seven 
„have one son, eight have two sons, and two have three sons In all 
there are sixty-three peers’ children with Colomal mothers, and 
twenty-nine of them are sons that ıs to say, though the number of 
Colonial peeresses 1s seven less than the number of American peeresses, 
they have nearly twice as many children, and while sıx of them have 
neglected to present their husbands with heirs, nimeteen Amerwans 
are guilty of the same neglect. 

The popular idea is that the marnage of English noblemen and 
American heiresses ıs a modern development To a certain extent 
this ıs true, for the peerage has been more hardly hit by agricultural 
depression than any Gther class ın any society But for at least a 
hundred years there have always been several American peeresses 
At Queen Victoria’s coronation one duchess, one marchioness, and 
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three baronesses were of Transatlantic birth But, apparently, the 
same cause which ıs operating now to mimimise the effect of the 
American “heiress” invasion operated then Only two of these ladies 
had children, so that three of them passed away and left absolutely no 
trace ın the peerage whatever At the present moment only one 
peeress born in the United States has a large family She has six 
children, but this 1s the exception which proves the rule . 

In the lower ranks of the aristocracy the figures are even more 
starthng Of Americans who are the wives of Englishmen with a 
courtesy title or a baronetcy there are forty-four Of these seventeen, 
or nearly half, have no children, and eight have only one child—a 
fact which would be almost incredible if ıt were not true It 
therefore comes to this—that, since 1840 the number of 
titled Amerncans, exclusive of kmght wives, has risen to 
seventy-four, of whom thirty are childless and fourteen have 
but one child These figures are proof, if any were needed, 
of the growing stenlity of American women, a fact which presents 
a serious problem to the United States as one of the great 
Powers In face of them the contention that by means of American 
brides fresh vigour may be imported into the British aristoctacy 1s 
merely ridiculous How can the Republic spare any vitality for such 
a purpose when she herself depends largely on the effete monarchies 
of Europe for her own? This is not a random assertion It 1s 
suppoited by the warnings given by medical journals in the United 
States for years past, in the later speeches of President Roosevelt, 
and in the increasing number of American books which seriously 
consider the subject Moreover, statistics make ıt abundantly clear 
that it 1s to the foreign woman, not to the pure American, that the 
Republic owes the enormous increase of its native-born population, a 
loss in vital power not beginning to show itself until the second or 
third generation Asa matter of fact, itis the United Kingdom which 
is continually pouring new life and vigour mto the anstocracy of the 
United States—as a study of the birthplaces or paientages of its leading 
men conclusively testifies—not the United States which is pouring 
fresh life and vigour into the aristocracy of England So far from 
the infusion of American blood into a decayed English family being 
a source of strength, 1t 1s more often exactly the reverse It 1s not 
by means of carefully limited families that the Bntish nobility and 
gestry maintain their position as the governing classes, and as a 
powerful agency ın creating and maintainmg the Empire, but by 
means of the unchecked vitality of the race True, the tendency of 
the time ıs in the other direction, but m Amenican women, it has 
developed to such an extent that were they really to swamp the peerage 
it would rapidly decline ° 

Now the curious thing ıs that most of the American women with 
titles are the children or the grandchildren of emigrants Neverthe- 
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less, they are in England as pure Americans are ın the United States, 
which is apparently a contradiction In reality it 1s not so, for they 
represent at their strongest the two forces which are destroying the 
finest ideals bequeathed to the Republic by the Puritans—a false social 
ambition and the worship of wealth The prolific foreign woman in 
the United States is not the wife of a millionaire, but of a poor man 
In spite of these known facts it is popularly supposed that Anglo- 
American alliances cement happy relations between the aristocracies 
of England and the United States This is not the case American 
families with a history and traditions are thrust into the background ın 
ther own country by successful emigrants from Europe They are 
in much the same position as some of the old families in England 
The only difference ıs that whereas the British millionaire is usually 
a Briton, ın America he is usually an emigiant or the son of one 
Nothing ıs more noticeable in the higher social hfe of the United 
States than the gradual disappearance of historic names and the 
appearance of names which, until recently, were absolutely unknown 

That this is a fact and not a surmise is proved by a book published 
in the United States called Matthew's Armoury and Blue Book, which 
gives the names and genealogy of all the families whose ancestors 
with a might to armorial bearings crossed the Atlantic before the 
Revolution, or shortly after ıt None of the names so familiar to us 
as leading American social lights appear ın this book, and none of the 
names of Americans marred to English peers In truth, most of the 
peeresses whom we call American are not, strictly speaking, American 
at all Several are the daughters of Biitons who made their money 
in the United States, and! only one or two have an ancestry which 
goes back to an American great-grandfather Anglo-American 
alliances do not represent a union between the aristocracies of the 
Old World and the New, but between Old World aristocracy and 
New World wealth Otherwise, how comes it that a large American 
fortune 1s the inevitable accompaniment of Anglo-American alliances 
when there 1s a title, and never long American descent 

- For m these days it 1s not the old New England and Southern 
“families whose daughters marry European noblemen, but the daughters 
of European emigrants with no sense of public responsibility They 
belong to a class which is a happy accident of enterprise rather than a 
growth of local surroundings; therefore ıt has no mherited tradition 
The men and women belonging to ıt seldom or never have a homs in 
the real sense of the word, spending the best part of their tıme abroad, 
where their daughters are educated They are at once pleasure- 
seekers and the victims of misdirected ambition, domestic discontent 
and restless activity They are cosmopolitan as the natives of no other 
country ever can be, and so they have none of the Old World 
dignity, dethocratic simplicity, and serious conception of public and 
private duty, whtch distinguished the best society in the United States 
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before the era of progress and vulgarity ushered m by President 
Jackson They have not been a factor in the development of national 
greatness They have played no part in winning the freedom they 
enjoy They have contributed nothing to the evolution of the best 
traditions of the Republic In short, they have no roots ın the soil 
Yet ıt ıs from this class rather than from the real American ari$tocracy 
of intellect and public service that the Amencan women in Enghsh 
society are recruited They do not, however, lose their exotic 
character in their new environment, for the vital force which belonged 
to their sturdy ancestors in Europe 1s lost in the United States by 
the fathers ın the race for wealth, and by the mothers ın the race for 
social distinction Such honoured names as Livingstone, Fish, 
Randolph, Van Courtlandt, Robinson and Schuyler are not found in 
the list of American peeresses, but among them we may see foreign 
names which have no place in the Almanac de Gotha, having come to 
us from Judæa apparently by way of Germany and the United States 
In other words, the wealth and social gifts which have given American 
women a place in European society have been won at a price which, in 
the long run, must teli unfavourably not only ın the country whigh gives 
them birth, but in the country which welcomes them 
The number of Colonials who are the wives of Englishmen with a 
courtesy title or baronetcy, 1s seventy-two , that 1s to say, twenty-eight 
more than the number of Americans ın the same class Nevertheless, 
the former have three times as many children, or two hundred and 
three to sixty-eight If accurate figures could be obtained, a similar 
tale might be told of the American “invasion” im other ranks of 
society, and so ıt amounts to this, that while Colonial influence in 
- England touches the heart of things, and titled women count for httle 
in it, American influence in England is based on wealth, and titled 
women are by far the most important expression of it In other 
words, one ıs fleeting, the other ıs permanent That neither the 
Colonials nor the Americans can be said to contribute fresh vigour to 
the anstocracy may be gathered from the following table, but of the 








two the Colonial contributes most — e 
AMERICANS OF TITLF PA COLOMALS OF TITLE en 
30 Peeresses 30 23 Peeresses 63 
22 Wives of Baronets -42 30 Wives of Baronets 102 
22 with a Courtesy Title 26 42.with a Courtesy Title IOI 
‘Se 
74 107 95 266 











In this connection ıt 1s curious to note that there is not a single 
distinguished peer’s son with an American mother, whereas there are 
several with Colonial mothers One ıs the present Under-Secretary 
for War Another, a famous cncketer, has had an honourable career 
in the public service at home and as Governor of Bombay The 
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grandson of a Canadian statesman commanded the Infantry of the 
City Imperial Volunteers .n South Africa, and his brother is equerry to 
the Prince of Wales Another peer of Anglo-Canadian descent, now 
Lord-in-waiting to the King, commanded a brigade of Impenal 
Yeomanry and Australian Bushmen The reason 1s, of course, to be 
found im the character of Colonial influence in England. Unlike the 
American, it ıs not purely social It -s the resuit of the Impenal 
connection, and so it 1s in the natural order of things A Colonial 
woman of title ıs nearly always wooed and won in her own home, and 
comes to England for the first tıme asa bride Her husband is a man 
who serves his Sovereign in some Imperial capacity rather than a 
figure in English society, and her father may be a millionaire, but he 
is more likely to be a professional man or a public servant At least 
three of the peeresses who came to us from the Dominion are of 
United Empire Loyalist descent, which ıs to the Canadian what 
Pilgrim Father descent ıs to the American In short, Anglo-Colonial 
marriages are not the effect of plutocratic social ambition, but of 
Impenal unity 

Anglo-American marriages have no sound basis whatever Broadly 
speakin’y, they are an alliance between a title and dollars It ıs often 
argued that the giowing strength of Americans in London 1s an 
advantage. But ısıt? No doubt they have helped to make society 
brighter, but they have also helped to make it shallower, more 
extravagant, and more vulgar than it ever was before, and this must 
be so because, unlike other “invasions” which have enriched England 
at the expense of other countries, the American represents no moral or 
political force The Huguenots and French Royalists did nothing to 
lower the tone of Enghsh society, because their ideals were lofty and 
their standards of duty, manners and public service as high as our own 
This can hardly be said of the Americans who settle in this country 
Their horizon 1s bounded by society, which would have none of them 
only for their wealth, for it 1s not the cultured, refined, intellectual 
American with roots ın his native soil of whom one hears so much in 
London, but the millionaire, or rather the millionairess, who may be 
none of these things The consequence 1s, their influence in society 
makes for cheapness American marriages are the result of the 
American girl’s education abroad, of an introduction to London society 
as an heiress, of a town house, and all the means of making noble 
acquaintances which money can buy She 1s not a type of all thaț ıs 
best and truest in her own country, but 1s cosmopolitan In this way, 
of all the Americans of title only a very few are wcoed and won mn their 
native land 

To put it shortly, Colonial influence in England is masculine, 
vigoros and wholesome , American influence 1s feminine, frivolous and. 
fleeting 
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RUSSIA’S REVERSES HAVE UPSET THE BALANCE 
OF POWER 


ANY of the international dangeis and entanglements which 
seriously threaten the peace of the world to-day have been 
caused or occasioned by the effects of the war in the Far East. For 
Russia's reverses, by removing old barriers to aggression or opening 
new avenues to conquest, offer temptations which monarchic ambition 
or “patriotism” finds it almost impossible to withstand East and 
West, China and Holland, Buddhist, Mussulman and Christian are 
consequently feeling the operation of a new factor ın their destmies 
And until the prospects of peace are guaranteed by a combination of 
political forces which shall represent the interests of civilisation as 
distinguished from those of military glory, the chances of war—of the 
most destructive of wars—may be truly said to have greatly increased. 
The recent quarrel between Germany and France ıs an instructive 
case im point, for it 1s symptomatic, and the Pansian Press, which, 
delighted by the Kauser’s reserve at the unveiling of the monument at 
Gravelotte, imagines that Wilhelm II is minded to blow hot 
immediately after having blown cold, ıs praismg the day before 
evening e 


THE ADEQUATE EXPLANATION OF THE FRANCO- 
GERMAN MISUNDERSTANDING , 


I%ıs doubtful whether Europe realises even yet the magnitude of 
the crisis through which it has just passed or gauges the enormous 
force of the real causes at work behind the flimsy pretexts for a 
quarrel which bade fair to plunge France and Germany into the horrors 
of a sanguinary and wanton struggle Those who believe that ıt was 
menaced commercial interests in Morocco that moved the Kaiser “once 
more to make common cause with Islam against Christianity, with the 
forces of disorder against those of civilisation, can have no adequate 
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idea of the extent of the danger or of the nature of its causes It 
would be imteresting to discove: the true answers to the questions 
Why does the Christian Kaiser take pari against Christian Reformers in 
an anti-Christian land? Whv does the peace-loving Hohenzollern seek 
to upset a treaty which according to his own Chancellor makes distinctly 
for peace? It was suiely not for mere commercial profit When 
the convention was criticised by free lances in the Reichstag, especially 
by the Socialist Bebel, Count Bulow rose up and approved it 
England and France, he explained, were anxious to settle outstanding 
differences, and nothing could be better than that for the world’s 
peace, which Germany has at heart As for German interests in 
Morocco, no other Power intends to harm or disregard them He 
added that especzally at a time when in the Far East a struggle had 
begun, the effects of which were still calculable, and when much in 
the Near East was not yet cleared up, the most serviceable policy for 
Germany was deliberate calm and even reserve 

That was in April last year The effects of the Far Eastern 
campaign were then incalculable But after the battle of Mukden 
they became obvious to the dullest apprehension, and the policy of 
deliber&te calm and reserve which the rightly-understood interests of 
the Empire had theretofore prescribed ceased forthwith to be service- 
able Circumstances alter cases The Anglo-French Convention, 
which the Chancellor had welcomed ın 1904 as a new pledge of peace, 
was no longer recognised German journals attacked it bitterly, and 
almost every word uttered by the Kaiser himself in Tangiers was 
‘directed against ıt The agreement was the work of mischief-makers 
who made little of the Sultans God-given powers and less of 
Germany’s trade and commerce, but the Kaiser would himself safe- 
guard the commercial interests of his people, and would maintain 
intact the monarchical privileges of Abd-ul-Aziz over and above 


RUSSIA’S DEFEAT IS GERMANY’S OPPORTUNITY 


Such are the facts and appearances as chronicled by the official and 
semi-official Press The true explanation, the real causes of what has 
lately happened and may shortly occur again, are to be found in the 
steady traditional policy of the German Empire inaugurated by 
Bismarck and continued by Count Von Bulow, with the happy 
consummation that now for the first tıme in thirty years Germany bas 
to fear no war with two fronts The Damocles’ sword which seemed 
to hang suspended on a hair over Germania ever since the annexation 
of Alsace Lorraine ıs no longer to be feared So far as German 
policy Is coricerned Russia ıs become a guantzté negligeable to about 
the same extent as Holland And once free to follow her natural 
political bent, Germany pounces upon France, as in 1875 and 1887 
It ıs well worth One’s while to trace that policy throughout the events 
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of recent history, were it only because of its important bearing upon 
our own in the present and the future The spectacle that will attract 
most attention is the figure of the self-confident monarch, fired by 
ambitions which he deems generous, and actuated by dynastic motives 
which seemingly coincide with national interests, standing at the head 
of a mighty military organisation And that fighting mechanism, 
which for a generation has been hampered by the need of settling 
complicated military problems, by the necessity either of complete 
inaction or of acting simultaneously in the East and the West, is now 
unexpectedly become free to operate in one direction only At 
present that monarch can gratify his ambition 

Russia first materially contributed to create this Prussian danger, 
and then modified hez policy in the hope of warding it off Her 
political work in Europe might therefore be likened to the weaving 
of a Penelope’s web, unti! two months ago when the [sardom ceased 
to weave any more for a considerable tıme Thus on two memorable 
occasions since 1870 the Government of the German Empire has 
harboured the firm intention to attack France and annihilate her 
That at least ıs the profound belief of both the Russian and the 
French Governments, and ıt is based upon documentary evfdence 
which they thought and continue to think conclusive One afternoon 
in May, 1875, Prince Hohenlohe, the German Ambassador ın Paris, 
called upon the French Foreign Minister to present a verbal note on 
the subject of France’s military policy, but the Duc Decazes refused 
to receive ıt Thus far and no farther, he virtually sad That was 
the cntical moment The danger was then imminent and over- 
whelming And the Government of the Republic decided to make no 
defence whatever, to withdraw its armies behind the Loire, and to 
leave the Germans free to do as they hked, if Europe also liked it 
But Alexander II undertook to hurry off to Berlin and have 
Bismarck’s hand stayed,—Alexander II, without whose assent there 
would and could have been no German Empire What even he 
thought of his uncle’s policy may be gathered from what he said to 
the French Ambassador, General Le FI6 “I will not let the laws of 
“the civilised world be violated and Europe plunged once more mto 
“the horrors of war” Queen Victoria also wrote an earnest letter to 
Kaiser Wilhelm, while Lord Derby assured the French Ambassador 
that England would not stand by, a passive spectator of German 
aggression And yet it was only five years previously that Gortchakoff 
had told the British Ambassador in St Petersburg that “Russia cannot 
“feel any alarm at Prussia’s power” Anyhow, the danger of a 
Franco-German war was averted in 1875 With how clear a 
conscience it could have been waged on one side is evident from 
Bismarck’s words to the Russian Chancellor, that as France could not 
reconcile herself to the loss of the two provinces, but “wanted another 
“campaign,” it was desirable, 22 the enterests of humanity, as well as 
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of the two nations involved, to disarm France or else to attack her 
before she had completed her preparations Prevention 1s better than 
cure, suspicion 1s a proof of guilt 

In 1887 Germany tried again to incite France to an act of aggres- 
sion which would have justified or excused a declaration of war . For 
It wag one of Bismarck’s axioms that she must be superior to her 
enemy-elect, not only in arms and men, but also in freedom from 
moral responsibility The odium of the effusion of blood should 
therefore be thrown upon the weaker side It had happened thus in 
the campaign against Austria and also ın the war against France, and 
it would have fallen out again in the same way ın 1875, had not the 
plan been foiled by Alexander II That at least ıs the conviction of 
the Russian and French Governments, which are in possession of 
evidence which they consider sufficient to prove that the intention did 
actually exist to destroy France in 1875 and also ın 1887 And it was 
largely owing to this conviction that the Franco-Russian Alliance 
was drawn within the sphere of practical politics It certamly was 
not sympathy of race or character that brought the two nations 
together, ıt was not commercial interests nor—at the outset—hopes 
of financial favours that led to the conclusion of that understanding 
it was the deeply ingrained conviction which existed in Russia that if 
Germany were once 1elieved of anxiety as to her western frontier, she 
would be sure to raise—to the detriment of the Tsardom—the whole 
question of Poland and of the Baltic provinces as well as the problems 
with which South Eastern Europe ever bristles The method adopted 
by Bismarck in 1887 was to break the Treaty of Frankfurt, and 
to introduce permits of residence into Alsace and Lorraine, and when 
in Aprıl the Schnabele incident arose war.seemed unavoidable But 
the French kept their heads, and the Tsar, Alexander III, wrote a 
pressing letter to Wilhelm I, whereupon the old Kaiser, heedless of 
Bismarck’s plans, set Schnabele free That was the same year m 
which Bismarck said to Crisp: “The disappearance of France as a 
“great Power would be an earnest of peace for many years in 
ce Europe 33 


GERMANY’S AIM TO REMOVE THE DANGER OF A 
WAR WITH TWO FRONTS 


But, as a matter of fact, the peace of Europe was ensured bythe 
Franco-Russian Alliance and by the tremendous menace it involved 
to Germany of a war with two fronts That deterrent proved really 
effective In 1875 and 1887 the German military party was literally 
deterréd from making the prepared attack on France solely by fear 
of a co-operation between Russia and France, and of a campaign on 
the eastern and the western frontiers And the Dual Alhance, which 
was a permanent guarantee of peace, was this only because ıt was a 
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chronic deterrent, a standing threat that a German onslaught against 
France would be met by a combined Franco-Russian attack upon 
Germany That was the real ongin, the principal object and the 
main result of the Franco-Russian Alliance For generations the 
systole and the diastole of Prussia’s political existence originated on 
the one hand ın the twofold danger with which she was chronically 
confronted, and on the other ın the temporary disappearance’of one 
of these perils ın consequence of the vicissitudes of diplomatic or 
military history Hence her first and foremost care has ever been to 
free herself from the double danger, to make a trusty frend or an 
impotent enemy of one or other of her powerful neighbours 

As Bismarck himself says in his Memours, the policy inaugurated 
by him when he was Minister at St. Petersburg” became the ground- 
work on which Prussia’s successful growth and consolidation were 
based He described that line of action as a systematic endeavour to 
frustrate the liberal, Slavophile, Francophile, Italophile velleities of 
Prince Gortchakoff and the educated classes in Russia by a family 
compact between tne two friendly and allied dynasties of which 
Wilhelm and Alexander were the respective heads If the Tsar 1s 
with us, who 1s against us? was his maxim ° 

The aims and strivings of the two sovereigns were made to appear 
concordant because each was convinced, or appeared to be convinced, 
that his family interests were threatened by the movement for Polish 
independence, and :n general by the agitation in both countries for 
constitutional reform As Bismarck put it, a policy based on 
sympathy with a certain form of Government is extremely useful in 
order to persuade neighbouring nations to take a course of action 
serviceable to the dynasty of Prussia. Thus the Alvensleben 
Convention, he aptly says, which seemed to be a mere military agree- 
ment providmg for mutual military assistance ın the case of a Polish 
insurrection, was in reality a political transaction That convention 
meant the final tnumph of the family alliance between the Prussian 
and the Russian dynasties against the strvings of Europe as voiced 
by Gortchakoff It meant that from 1860 to 1870 the rear of Prussia 
was covered, and that she was consequently free to do what she hked 
in Denmark, in Austria, in Italy, in Germany and finally in France 
For never at any moment ın the course of that unparalleled career of 
diplomatic success and military conquest had Prussia serious reason 
to fgar Muscovite intervention The German Sovereign was always and 
on each critical occasion easy ın mind as to his eastern frontier, well 
knowing that the Russian autocrat surveyed the interests of Europe 
at large from the rarrow angle of vision formed by those of the two 
dynasties, and that the exigencies of general policy were to him as 
nothing ın comparison with a personal friendship between the two 
imperial houses. : 


* 1859—1862. 
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THE RUSSIAN AUTOCRACY HAS BEEN WORKING 
POUR LE ROI DE PRUSSE 


For Prussia this identification of private with public interests was 
lucrative, to Russia, to whom it meant the subordmation of imperial 
aspirations to imaginary family considerations, it was ruinous Yet 
it is Only very slowly that Russian public men have come to see that 
the harvest taken was the outcome of the seed sown, and that the 
abandonment of the policy maugurated by Alexander I. has cost their 
country a runous price For Russia has now on her western frontier 
an immensely powerful Empire which can at any moment overwhelm 
her with dangers, that same Empire cf which Gortchakoff said thirty- 
five years ago “Russia cannot feel any alarm at Prussia’s power” 
Indeed, her only security at the present moment les m the fact that 
on the other side of that new-born Empire is another nation which 
may be relied upon to be always and everywhere hostile to Germany 
Alsace and Lorraine, with the hatred fed by these names and therr 
memories, have been more than once regarded by Russia as security 
against German aggression And now Germany ıs eager, almost 
impafient, to paralyse that western danger, as Japan has paralysed 
the eastern Down to 1870 Russia was the disinterested friend and 
helpmate of Prussia in her career of conquest It was not until 187 5, 
when Prussia—become Germany—set about absolutely ruining 
France and acquirmg the whiphand of the Tsardom, that Russia 
realised how tremendous was the danger which she had laboriously 
and perseveringly created for herself This knowledge was dim at 
first and of slow growth, and parallel with it went that gradual change 
of policy which culminated ın the Dual Alhance 

Germany’s geographical position 1s unquestionably very trying, and 
her devices for overcoming or evading the difficulties to which it gives 
rise are remarkably ingenious, and have almost always been successful 
The problem being to cover one or other of her two frontiers, she has 
the choice of three expedients friendship with her eastern and western 

neighbours or with either, the utter destruction of one with the 
"connivance of the other, or the ;weakening of either or both by 
foreign wars, or by the standing menace of a war with two fronts 
And all have been tned at various times Friendship with Russia 
was very successful for a long while the utter destruction of France 
was twice attempted, but for lack of Russia’s connivance it fasled; 
and now at last Russia has been weakened by Japan, or rather, one 
might say, she has been temporarily annihilated, so far as Germany 
1s concerned 

The international policy grounded on the interests of the two 
sovereigns and on the common danger of liberalism having broken 
down in 1875, Bismarck had to substitute a line of action equally 
efficacious Ard feelings of gratitude for past favours did not restrain 
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him The device that would have adequately fulfilled this condition 
was to place Russia in a disadvantageous position analogous to that 
of Germany, to hamper her liberty of action by raising up on her 
eastern frontier an enemy as determined, as irreconcilable and as 
powerful as the foe which menaced Germany on her western frontier 
And in that desire, or, as Russians put it, in that endeavour, Germany 
was uncommonly successful Some set the result down to accident, 
others to design Many Russians and most Frenchmen hold that 
Germany deliberately and with malice prepense brought about the 
fatal quarrel between Japan and Russia from the effects of which the 
Tsardom cannot now recover for many a year 


DID GERMANY EMBROIL RUSSIA WITH JAPAN? 


That belief 1s undoubtedly widespread,—all the more, perhaps, that 
it 1s very difficult to argue for or against ıt because of the questions 
mvolved of motive and of the devices of diplomacy, which no mere 
arguments can solve What Russian and French politicians urge 1s 
that ıt was Germany’s interest to have Russia's eastern frontier 
menaced by a permanent enemy, and that that 1s what grddually 
happened with the admitted co-operation or even imitiative of the 
Kaiser or his Government Wilhelm II painted his well-known 
picture with that aim and object, dangling before the eyes of the Tsar 
the attractive prospect of his becoming the arbiter of the fate of Far 
Eastern peoples Again, one of the most important factors in the 
quarrel between Japan and Russia was the refusal of the autocrat to 
allow the Mikado to harvest ın the fruits of his victory, and the evil- 
boding cry of the Russian general vae victoribus Yet Germany 
bore a very active part in that intervention, Germany who had no 
interests whatever at stake ın China at the time The motive? In 
France and Russia they are in no doubt about the motive Germany’s 
meddling was ostentatiously done on behalf of Russia, who was 
saddled with all the responsibility and almost forced to strike out a 
forward line of pohcy in the Far East Lastly, by seizing Kiaochao,_ | 
the Kaiser practically compelled the T’sardom to cross the Rubicon, 
annex Port Arthur, and abandon the policy of peaceful interpenetration 
for that of costly aggression 

.The result was unavoidable Russia had no choice The Tsar 
is known to have received sympathy and encouragement from 
the Kaiser That is shown by the historic message from 
the Admural of the Atlantic which revealed the subject of their 
conversation After his historic visit to Darmstadt, Nicholas II knew 
he could rely upon Germany to safeguaid the western frontier and 
for assistance in other forms And all that he duly received arms, 
armaments, ships and money The autocrat was to become the 
Admiral of the Pacific, to make rain and sunshine fn Tokio, to be 
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idohsed in Seul, ta become the master of the son of heaven in Pekin 
and the incarnation of the Buddhain Lhassa And now the autocracy 
has not only not gained the hegemony ‘of the Far East, but has lost 
its position in Europe and jeopardised its States even in Russia And 
the tertzus gaudens is Germany Those are the arguments ın favour 
of the theory of design 

But whatever behef may ultimately prevail, ıt 1s certain that Russia 
has now two fronts to provide for in the same way that Germany has, 
and, what is much more to the point, she has no hope of permanently 
covering either Generally the Tsardom will be hampered, and even 
at the best of tımes will have to think twice or thrice before launching 
out anew ona policy of aggrandisement, while at the present moment, 
and for some years to come, it 1s virtually wiped off the military map 
of Europe That at least ıs the verdict of competent military 
authorities 


AGAINST GERMANY RUSSIA IS NOW AS POWERLESS 
AS HOLLAND 


What, one may ask, is the absolute military effect of the campaign 
against Japan upon the western frontier of Russia? The answer is 
clear and irrefutable Experience has shown that further mobilisation 
is out of the question The troops which are now going to the front 
are not men called to the colours for this purpose, but to a large extent 
soldiers drafted from existing regiments The places of these 
soldiers are being taken by reservists who are called out to serve not 
in the Far East but in Europe This circuitous expedient means that 
the regiments on the western frontier of Europe are gradually 
deteriorating in quality And as with the men, so with the 
armaments the quick-firmg guns of new construction have without 
any- exception been forwarded to the Far East, all the depots of 
ammunition have been depleted, and more than this, the suffering 
and shame caused by the defeat of the Autocracy ın an unpopular war 
have created throughout the Tsardom such hatred and discontent 
against the existing Government, especially in the western provinces, 
that the arrival of a foreign invader would be regarded with feelings 
akin to indifference, while a Russian army operating in the western 
districts would practically be operating ın a hostile country, and mght 
find itself hable to all the treacherous attacks for which ıt wouldehave 
to make ready if acting beyond Russia. Without exaggeration, then, 
it may be said, and is openly said by competent critics, that from a 
military point of view Russia is absolutely powerless against ‘Germany, 
who has no more to fear from her than from Holland under Kuyper 

“TS ıt not a fact that the preponderant position occupied by the 
“German Empire, 1ts apparent omnipotence and the repeated successes 
“of the prestidigitator who 1s at the head of its Government, are one 
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“and all the products of the voluntary enthralment of Russia? If 
“Germany towers aloft is it not because she has been hoisted by 
“Russia?” The man who wrote thus, Michael Katkoff, of the 
Moskoffskza Vedomostz, has long been dead, but he would have seen 
even greater cause to hold this view to-day than he did nineteen 
years ago e 

We see that since 1875 the military menace of Russia to Germany 
has ceased to exist That was an inestimable boon to the Fatherland 
Nor 1s that the only oz principal change ın the political situation which 
has taken place since then In 1875 there was a powerful Russian 
army , there was also an enlightened Russian Emperor who could play 
the part of intercessor and of arbiter, too, when occasion called for 
it, and there was old Kaiser Wilhelm himself, honourable, well- 
meaning, humane, and satiated with victories And all these were 
peace assets At present Russia has an army brave indeed to a high 
degree, but very far from being formidable, an army which has been 
driven before the Japanese like a flock of sheep, and ıs now locked 
with the enemy in a last death-struggle The Tsar Nicholas II 
cannot be said to wield a powerful influence in his own realm or 
outside , and ın place of Wilhelm I we have a clever, brilliant, restless 
monarch whose “glorious past 1s still before him,” whose victones have 
yet to be won, and whose character in its principal lines has yet to 
be clearly revealed 

Given these conditions, ıt may readily be imagined what an impres- 
sion has been created among thinking Russians by the recent action 
of Germany towards France Just one year ago Count Bulow had 
publicly expressed satisfaction at the conclusion of the Anglo-French 
Agreement, which, as he said, did not affect any German interests 
whatever, except, indeed, so far as Germany was interested in the 
preservation of peace But while the battle of Mukden was being 
fought, Count Bulow discovered that this same arrangement was 
a wanton attack upon Germany’s vital interests He explained this 
sudden change of view by the candid confession that in politics 
circumstances alter policy And what the circumstances were which» 
altered his master’s policy ıs plan enough A year ago the force of 
Russia was unimpaired , at present she 1s eliminated from the councils 
of Europe Her rôle ıs passive How deep and heart-felt ıs the 
indignation felt by sharp-sighted politicians at the advantage taken 
by Germany of the plight of her friend and neighbour, it is not 
necessary to describe The humiliation was all the more bitter that 
Russia dared not object She felt bound to accept without complaint 
the dictates of the Power which was her own creation And at 
present she is dependent upon the goodwill of the German Govern- 
ment, and must therefore be also upon her best behaviour Seldom 
has one great Power been more hopelessly dependent upon and 
subservient to another than Russia 1s perforce to Germany now And 
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unkindly acts on the part of the Kaisers Government cut deep and 
inflict wounds that rankle Russia's friendship for her western 
neighbour brought naval ports, provinces, kingdoms to the latter, 
while Germany’s goodwill to Russia brought only the erasure of 
Article 2 of the Treaty of 1856 restricting Russia’s fleet in the Black 
Sea » 

By the rest of Europe, which has looked with amazement at the 
collapse of the autocracy, certain new motives of action are beginning 
to be recognised The Powers are still trying to realise how Russia’s 
temporary disappearance from the Councils of the Powers will affect 
them separately and collectively, and to adjust themselves to the 
changed political conditions of the Continents of Europe and Asia. 
The German Army is now the largest concentrated mulitary force 
which exists on dry land, the German Navy 1s the most homogeneous 
and perfect fighting machine on water, the German Government 1s 
probably the most complete, best organised and most serviceable 
admunistrative mechanism that exists on the globe And now for the 
first tıme in thirty years Germany ıs safe in the east and secure in the 
south Her formidable army ıs freed from the peril of a two-sided 
war her Government has at its head the most able sovereign in 
Europe—nay ın the world, and that monarch has his army massed 
upon his western frontiers, where he expects that it will be soonest 
and most urgently needed Now the German Kaiser, as ambitious as 
he ıs able, only awaits a favourable opportunity to gratify his ambition, 
to utilise the mighty forces at his disposal, and win successes the 
memory of which his people will not willingly let die 


THE HOHENZOLLERN WORLD POWER 


And the present conjuncture 1s especially favourable The Hohen- 
zollern Dynasty, as well as much else, ıs threatened by a great and 
growing danger It 1s not the menace of a hostile attack from abroad 
From that ıt ıs now absolutely safe, so absolutely that the Kaiser 
might, if he would, make an effort to beat his swords into ploughshares 
and inaugurate the peace era of which his fellow-monarch 1s popularly 
belheved to have once fondly dreamed What Wilhelm II ıs 
confronted with 1s the socialist, or shall we call ıt the red perl, which 
down to the present he has failed to dispel or weaken At the outset 
of his career he sought to avert the danger by a peaceful solutson of 
the problems from which ıt arose He would himself inoculate the 
country with a weak serum of socialism, and as the Chancellor who 
had built the Empire was opposed to the scheme, he got nd of him 
almost in a twinkling But the solution solved nothing the salt had 
lost its savour Repression, the alternative, if at any time it might 
have been efficacious, would now be futile and dangerous The only 
other way to deal a stunning blow to socialism is by a policy of 
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éblouissement The House of Hohenzollern, as the mcarnation of 
the glory of a vast and widely dommating German Empire, might 
confidently reckon upon the loyalty and gratitude of its faithful people 
A Germany presiding over a United States of Europe, a> Prussia 
presides over the Federal States of Germany, 1s an ideal which would, 
it 1s believed, draw pzeans even from the coldest socialist hearts e The 
road to that goal, however, 1s blocked by Frenchmen and others, and 
it might be necessary to cut a way thither with the sword 

The “Hohenzollern World-power,” of which Kaiser Wilhelm 
dreams, is of course to be “grounded not upon conquests won with the 
“sword, but by the confidence ın one another of the nations which 
“are striving after the same enas” A lofty ideal, which will doubtless 
be attained, if at all, by means of the lne-o -battleships of which each 
new one launched 15 said to be “an additional pledge of peace” on 
earth When there are enough of them, war will presumably be a 
thing of the past The confidence of the nations, too, 1s being fostered 
ingemously If pilgrimages to Constantinople and Tangiers would 
do it, how thoroughly ıt would have already been effected But 
whatever the means, the end must be attained, for the “Lord God has 
“great things in store for Germany,” which “needs more space on the 
“globe,” and it 1s His Holy Will that “the trident shall find its way 
“into the German fist” Nor must any decision be taken in any part 
of the terrestrial planet without the co-operation of the German 
Kaiser Such are some of the w inged words of the Monarch, heralds 
of his thoughts. symptoms of his intentions Jn the Press that reflects 
his aspirations similar pictures and forecasts are drawn Thus the 
Prussian General von der Lippe, ın the Fzgaro, preaches a sermon in 
favour of a Zollverein, of which France, Holland, Belgium, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Roumania and Switzerland would be members 
Europe versus America, would be the war ciy, military and 
commercial “One single fannly hving in absolute confidence,” the 
German Kaiser being the paterfamzlzas, tender and yet exacting, 
after the manner of Friedrich Wilhelm I 

Far-seeing Russians desciy this danger, while their short-sighted 
compatriots court ıt Thus the organ of the Grand Duke Alexander 
Mikhailovitch, who hates England first and does the remainder of his 
hating afterwards, urges France to close with Germany’s offer, because 
that ıs in the interests of Russia! The German Kaiser would give 
up all his claims in Morocco, if only France would forget Alsace and 
Lorraine and allow him to lean upon the Republic instead of on 
England “If France takes the hint thus given and clings to Germany 
“in her world policy, the result will be very helpful to Russia, for then 
“the Franco-German understandmg would be manifestly turned 
“against England, who would then be not only reduced once morè to 
“her state of splendid isolation, but would have against her the trinity 
“of Powers—Russia, Germany and France”* Far-sighted statesman! 

* Slovo, 16th May 1905 
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THE GERMAN DANGER AND GREAT BRITAIN’S 
POLICY. 


All Europe ıs beginning to discern the danger A single impulsive 
individual, the very existence of whose family appears to depend upon 
his cagrying out some far-resonant and triumphant feat, ıs now at the 
head of an immensely powerful fighting orgamisation He has every 
temptation to make his kingdom come For'that military organisa- 
tion, hampered for thirty years by a double danger, 1s now for the 
first time ın a position to strike an effective blow in one direction It 
is free to act and will obey the slightest pressure of the enthusiastic 
mechanician And already he has wounded the sensibilities of France 
in Morocco, of Russians in Europe, of Chnstians everywhere He has 
called in question transactions, the legitrmacy of which he had acknow- 
ledged through his Chancellor, and has darkened—doubtlessly 
without intending 1t—the prospects of peace, im an effort to make 
of all nations a single family, a sole flock tended by the shepherd of 
Hohenzollern 

The policy of Great Brita under this new dispensation ought to 
be marked by firmness and continuity, whichever party happens to 
be in power Mistakes made by our Government during the process 
of building up the Hohkenzollern-Weltherrschaft may easily prove 
serious Furst of all then ıt would appear to be advisable to entertain 
friendly and cordial relations with as many States as possible, so that 
n case any of the lesser Powers should be unexpectedly attacked, a 
general military and naval combination may be readily formed ın 
support of the nation assailed That is a simple and rudimentary 
suggestion Another, which is less specific in character, may perhaps 
be quite as efficacious It1is derived from the circumstance that while 
Europe, from the miltary point of view and in the sense of a combina- 
tion of evenly-balanced Powers, may shortly cease to exist, Europe 
in the sense of an aggregate of civilising forces will still continue to 
be and to act And in this Europe there ıs' a certain sense of justice, 

eof self-respect, a developed feeling of comity, a public political 
conscience which unhesitatingly condemns certain modes of action and 
as spontaneously approves others And these imponderabila, against 
which no army or navy can prevail, are among the peace-assets of 
to-day For there are certam acts which, although helpful to a 
dynasty or to a nation, no Power, however strong, will be permatted 
by the consensus of Europe to perform And that sentiment ıs not 
the birthright or the acquisition of this race or of that, ıt prevails 
among every civilised people Moreover, no single Power can afford » 
to disregard the sense of Europe in foreign countries nor the sense of 
law în its own Germany herself makes no exception to the rule 
The bulk of the Teutonic people judge lawless and unjust acts quite 
as severely as the French, the British or the Americans 
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Great Britain, then, can and ought to make herself safe from 
invasion, and also to possess friends ready to help her and to whom 
she in turn is willing to offer assistance The measures of resistance 
should include a literary and moral as wellasamulitary campaign Forit 
is not enough to be strong, she must also be right, and must see that her 
friends too are right Hence there should be no aggression, go pin 
pricks, no provocation Nay it ıs dangerous as well as wrongful 
to contribute to intensify or spread that race hatred which blinds 
reason, paralyses will, and renders a people subject to sudden impulse 
or ungovernable passion If it ıs abundantly clear that an attack by 
Germany ıs an act of unjustifiable aggression, there ıs no reason to 
doubt that the aggressor will be condemned not only by Europe at 
large, but also by a large and important section of his own people. 
Apres tout ıl y a des juges & Berlin 


THE NEUTRALITY OF FRANCE AND THE PATIENCE 
OF JAPAN 


It ıs impossible not to sympathise with France, whose delicate 
position between her ally and her ally’s foe 1s highly unenviable and 
may easily become dangerous A single false step ın this difficult 
sword-dance ıs certain to involve the effusion of blood with very far- 
reaching results For France and England once dragged into the 
war, Germany’s hour of triumph would quickly strike But the issues 
at stake are known and have been weighed. Hence reserve ıs 
observed on all sides and allowances made for diverging views and 
conflicting methods It is natural for many reasons that our 
neighbours should desire the victory of their ally, who more than once 
saved them from national destruction at the hands of Bismarck It is 
also natural and fair that the rules of neutrality which served dunng 
the Spanish-American War should be respected during the Russo- 
Japanese campaign, and the Government of the Mikado has never 
suggested that they should be repealed But they have a spint as 
well as a letter, and the complaint of the Japanese is that the spint. 
has been infringed The conscientiousness of the French Govern- 
ment has been freely acknowledged, but ıt was and is maintained in 
Tokio that the inst.uctions issued by the Government of the Republic 
at home were not satisfactorily carried out by its officials abroad, that 
the protests of the Japanese were entertained and acted upon after 
the unfriendly deeds had been done, and that Admiral Rojestvensky 
has received material help from France, without which he could not 
have got together such a formidable squadron in the waters of the 
Far East 

And that is the essence of the matter The Russian Admirał has 
really made use of French waters for the purpose of waging war 
against Japan, and has caused France to appear as his aider and 
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abettor, his country’s ally Now Japan ıs struggling for her very 
existence, while Russia 1s fighting merely for domination and prestige, 
a difference which imparts a venomous sting to the irregularities 
attributed to French officials While therefore it is only fair to 
acknowledge that the Government of the Republic 1s confronted with 
serious difficulties created by its regulations, 1ts bureaucrats and its 
Russian guests, ıt ıs obvious that they must, in the interests of 
France, Europe and the world, be surmounted without delay 


ADMIRAL ROJESTVENSKY AND THE RUSSIAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE 


So far as one can ascertain at present, the Government of the 
Republic had no official cognisance of Admiral Rojestvensky’s plans 
or mtentions, and had probably no information at all on the subject 
This would hardly be surprising, seeing that the Russian Foreign 
Office was itself kept ın the dark,—deliberately, ıt 1s affirmed. For 
knowing how easily secrets leak out ın the Tsardom, the Admiral did 
not share his secrets even with his Imperial master, who has given him 
absolute discretion Hence when M Delcassé appealed to the Russian 
Foreign Office to issue to the Admural instructions to move on, Count 
Lamsdorff answered regretfully that he could do nothing And his 
plea was well founded It was a repetition of the story of the Black 
Sea cruisers, whose whereabouts were unknown to the Russian 
Foreign Ministry and to whom orders had to be given by British 
warships ‘They could not, ıt was alleged, even have telegrams sent 
to them by their own superiors with any hope of their being delivered 
Such ıs the bureaucratic way of transacting business 

When Rojestvensky entered Kamranh Bay, the fact did not become 
known for some time, nor could it be duly venfied without considerable 


pains For there was nothing to hinder him from remaining just , 


v outside the three-mile limit, from despatching his smaller craft inside 
for shelter durimg stress of weather, from removing them at the 
‘request of French officials, and then sending them back again when 
the warship had gone When the fact was established that he was 
really within the territorral waters of France and the matter was 
reported to the Emperor, Nicholas II 1s understood to have ordered 
him to leave And he quitted soon afterwards, moving out a little 
further unto another shelter, where the procedure began anew * The 
French Government finally appealed to the Russian Foreign Minister, 
in the hope that he would have a peremptory order transmitted to the 
Admwal from the Tsar, but M Delcassé was informed that the lines 
on which the naval expedition was bemg carried’ out did not allow 
of any suck order bemg issued The conduct of the expedition was 
given to Rojegtvensky, who was alone responsible for the upshot 
Neither the Emperor nor the Government could interfere or even 
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knew where he was, nor could they give him orders, being unable 
to judge at that distance whether he would find it compatible with 
his mission to obey them Thus the onus agend: was thrown entirely 
upon France, whose officials asked the Russian Admiral to quit their 
territorial waters Whether his compliance was temporary or 
definitive 1s open to doubt e 

Undoubted is the fact that Rojestvensky’s conduct 1s not actuated 
by enlightened friendship for France Otherwise he would have 
been more chary of compromising her He has furnished Japan with 
good pramé facze grounds for charging the Republic with a breach 
of neutrality The accusation has not yet been disposed of, but if ıt 
be groundless, why, people ask, did the Russian squadron sojourn 
only in French waters, never ın Dutch, German or English? Why, 
for instance, did ıt not make use of one of the islands belonging to 
Germany or Holland, where its presence would not have been detected 
for quite a long time? The obvious reply 1s because France was 
really affording the Russians such help as was mmcompatible with her 
obligations as a neutral, or else because Rojestvensky was desnous 
of creating that belief M Delcassé denies the truth of the first 
alternative, and the second implies deliberate intention on the part 
of the Russian Admiral to embroil France with Japan on the one hand 
and Great Britain with France on the other Royestvensky has it 1s 
said, already detached himself from the wornes of this world, where 
his one and only care 1s to break the sea power of the Japanese 
Whatever the means, that is the end, and if all the nations of 
Europe were to be set by the ears, what should he care? His name 
at least would live for ever 

France’s position is therefore beset with difficulties, the only 
efficacious means of settling which would be either to threaten Russia 
with war or else to send out a squadron stronger than that of 
Rojestvensky and to drive him out of territorial waters And neither 
plan is feasible Meanwhile the Russian Admiral has rendered 
France the object of Japan’s distrust and hatred—a consummation 
which may have fateful effects ın the near future 


MR BALFOUR’S WARNING TO THE TSARDOM 


One of the most important speeches delivered of late years in the 
House of Commons was unquestionably that in which Mr Balfour 
discussed the principal aspects of imperial defence on the 11th May 
It was at once luminous, moderate and reassunng On the mam 
conclusions drawn by the Prime Minister the obvious comments, have 
already been made by the daily Press Toa more leisurely member 
of Mr Balfour's wider audience it may well have sounded 4s a 
inendly appeal to the Tsardom England virtually says to her Slav 
neighbour “I entreat you in the name of Christianity and morality 
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“not to make a wanton attack upon me, and if you abstain from that 
“you and I may live in peace and amity for ever To the establish- 
“ment of neighbourly relations nothing more ıs needed” What a 
curious light 1s thrown upon international relations, upon international 
morality, when language such as that has to be employed! “Be 
j moral because ıt pays best” ıs the translation into plain Enghsh of 
the, exhortation It 1s as though a man should say to his neighbour 
“kindly refrain from making new holes in the wall that partitions 
“off our rooms and give up the mtention of firig pistols at me 
“unexpectedly It 1s in your own interests as well as in mme that 
“I ask you For if you persist I shall have to spend money in 
“covering my side of the wall with steel and shall also take steps to 
“maim and wound you so that you too will have to lay out money in 
“your defence And both of us will thus lose time, labour and funds 
“without gaining anything whatever in return Be moral and well 
“behaved therefore, if not for conscience sake, at least by way of 
“economising ” 

Russia, the Russian people who live cleanly, work hard, and think 
reasonably, need no such warnings or appeals They have learned 
much*and forgotten nothing, and they are now animated by a spirit 
and guided by principles which, whenever they are masters of their 
own destinies, will render their international influence decidedly 
beneficent They have seen the methods and felt the results of the 
policy of strategic railways at home and abroad, of the building of 
costly fortresses, of the massing of numerous troops and all the other 
expensive measures rendered necessary by aggrandisement And they 
unreservedly condemn that system, which has :mpoverished the nation 
without benefiting the Government or adding to the prestige of the 
Tsar Indeed the Autocracy has lost heavily by that policy of 
adventure—and its loss, unlike the nation’s, 1s irreparable One of the 
results of the Far Eastern venture 1s the ruin of one-man rule in 
Russia Doubtless that would have to come in any case, but not so 
soon, so rapidly or so 1adically Had there been no war with Japan, 
, the worst the Autocracy would have had to cope with would have 
been popular discontent, silent or semi-articulate But the policy of 
expansion, of aggression, so persistently pursued by the Autocracy, 
has grievously injured the people and their rulers Hence the Russian 
nation, resolved to govern itself on lines which shall not run counter 
to elementary ethics, will have no wish to repeat the unlucky egper- 
ment Mr Balfour’s speech, addressed to all whom ıt may concern, 
is really therefore an appeal to the Government of the Autocracy so 
long as that may last 

And it ıs by no means superfluous The Tsar’s troops are ever 
ready to march, for, as the Novoye Vremya triumphantly observes, not 
a soldier has been removed to the Far East from the Afghan 
border The ttoops were massed there originally, not as a piece of 
bluff, but for the purpose of doing certain work which of course 1s 
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feasible. And so far as one can ascertain from the published views of 
the servants and organs of Autocracy, that intention has undergone 
no change Its realisation ıs, as ıt was, merely a question of time 
The Novoye Vremya itself significantly remarked a short time ago 
that ıt would be less humilating for Russia to be defeated by England 
and Japan combined than by the “yellow-skin heathens ” alone The 
Autocracy in Russia, lıke absolutism so often before, has 1déntified 
itself with a policy of aggression, and habit is second nature ‘The 
attempts recently made to open up communications with the Emir of 
Afghanistan are strenuous and persevering, and it 1s certain that the 
attitude of official Russia and the everyday relations of the Tsar’s 
subjects towards the Afghans will shortly undergo a considerable 
change Then, if at all, the warming uttered by Mr Balfour will 
prove wholesome 


PROGRESS OF THE RUSSIAN REFORM MOVEMENT 


The first stage of the Russian revolution, marked by speeches, 
meetings, congresses and resolutions, 1s now over, and an interval of 
expectancy has ensued which comcides with the summer vacation. 
That pernod of agitation—ushered in by the Zemsky Congresg which 
met last November in St. Petersburg—was brought to a fitting close 
by the far more important Congress which assembled in Moscow on 
May 5th and was dissolved on May oth Much of lasting significance 
had happened in the meantime, more perhaps than the most sanguine 
had dared to anticipate last autumn But the most striking success 
scored during those six months of strenuous agitation was embodied 
in the various admissions made by the Tsar himself that the present 
system ıs untenable, in his reluctant adhesion to the principle of 
national representation and in the promulgation of religious toleration 

-ast November the Autocracy surveyed everything it had established, 
and “behold ıt was very good” Only sedition-mongers and trartors 
bought by Anglo-Japanese gold could detect any flaws in the 
mechanism of Government, and the nation was duly warned to beware 
of such deceivers Later on the eyes of the Autocracy were opened, 
and ıt knew that ıt was naked and not covered by the gorgeous mantle” 
which so many had professed to see Nicholas IT. adopted the views 
which a few months before ıt would have been treason in any of his 
subjects to unfold,—so true 1s it that the cnme of yesterday is the 
noble deed of to-day and the lie of November 1s the eternal truth of 
May or June This is a melancholy reflection for the few English 
champions of the Autocracy and its works, whose special pleading 1s 
ungently upset by the awkward avowals of the Tsar himself But 
there are always people slus royalistes que le ro, and it 15 ptrhaps 
right that they should be found among foreigners who know „httle 
about the Autocracy and less about the great Slav people 

The Autocracy 1s still regarded by the bulk of. Russians with 
mistrust, and its promises no longer awaken belief For it is popularly 
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supposed to be playing with words and trifling with feelings Even 
Imperial Ukases, Manifestoes and Rescripts, which at one time were 
capable of electrifying a hundred million human beings, now resemble 
salt that has lost its savour They promised many boons, but brought 
only disappointment Reforms were held out in the near future, 
they were even outlined by the Emperor himself, whose word was like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians which altereth not But equally 
immutable are the habits of the bureaucracy, which always takes away 
with one hand what it has had to give with the other Impenial 
concessions were therefore mere Dead Sea fruit In every sphere of 
public life improvements had been foreshadowed such as religious 
toleration, the substitution of law for arbitrary misrule, and various other 
measures But there the matter ended Even the greatest concession 
of all, the announcement that a national assembly would be shortly 
summoned consisting of persons enjoying the confidence of the people, 
evoked less enthusiasm than was anticipated For everybody claimed 
to know that 1t had been made with extreme reluctance, and was more 
of a sop tothe Cerberus of French creditors than a method of bettering 
the status of the Russian people, just as many now profess to believe 
that the ukase on religious toleration was paid for by the gold of the 
wealthy Old Behevers and the aggressive “loyalty” of the Tartars 
However it may be with these alleged glimpses behind the scenes, ıt 
is a fact that the Government displayed almost ostentatious unwilling- 
ness to carry out the measures sketched in the rescript on national 
representation Municipalities, Zemstvos and other bodies which had 
been invited by the Tsar to discuss the subject and help him with 
their advice were peremptonly forbidden to meet by the Tsar's 
Minister, acting on behalf of his Majesty And whenever any such 
corporate bodies met, their proceedings were kept out of the news- 
papers by the Mimister Even the few hberties granted to the people 
under Sviatopolk Mirsky’s régzme were withdrawn, and the nearer 
drew the opening of the new era of freedom foreshadowed by the 
Emperor, the more hampered were the people by the bureaucracy 
Words of honey, deeds of iron 


THE COW THAT GAVE THE MILK AND THEN PUT 
HER FOOT IN IT 


A curious instance, worth recording as a type of many, occurred in 
the significant attitude of the Government towards the Press “laws 
His Majesty had paid, ıt was said, special attention to the Press 
He certainly more than once exhorted Russian journalists to assist 
him by frankly publishing the truth, and on each occasion his Ministers 
—with his authorisation, they affirmed—threatened to imprison the 
pressmen and ruin their journals if they dared to do anything of the 
kind Consequently nobody knows exactly what 1s going on in the 
country Thus the massacre ın Warsaw was described by all the news- 
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papers in the words of the official account—which was doubtless a 
sample of truth as bureaucrats lke it—as “perfect order” In 
Jitomir, where the Jews were clubbed to death wantonly and after 
long preparations known to the local authorities and to foreign 
newspapers, the “provocative attitude” of the Jewish element 
of the population was said to have provoked disorders „which, 
however, the Government Messenger said, were “:aconsider- 
“able ”—thanks to the timely mtervention of the authorities! Out 
of 30,748 Jews some forty were clubbed, hacked or hewn to death, 
and over 100 were wounded—peaceful poor people who several days 
before had implored the authorities to hinder the massacre, and 
implored them in vain Inconsiderable! That, however, ıs by the 
way The main point ıs that the newspapers were forbidden to print 
any news respecting troubles, nots or massacres in any part of the 
` Empire—nay, they are prohibited by a circular from reproducing 
oficial news without a special authorisation from the General 
Governor Under Plehve this regulation would have seemed natural 
on the eve of a new era of Press hberty it appears to be an 
anachronism People argué that the authorities are openly rebelling 
against his Majesty, or else the alleged intention to give freedom to 
the Press does not exist And to the latter theory the preference ıs 
given How probable it 1s, may be inferred from the fact that the 
Council of the Empire has just now passed a new Bull still further 
enthralling the Press to the bureaucracy Heretofore, ın order fully 
and completely to put an end to the existence of a newspaper the 
Minister of the Interior, whose business ıt always was to move in 
such matters, had to find two other Ministers to agree with him and 
assent tothe summary measure Then only could itbetaken And as 
he sometimes could not find the two others, the menaced journal lived 
on. Thanks to that rule, there are still some newspapers ın existence 
which would have been suppressed for good if the Minister of the 
Interior alone could have killed them But now, on the eve of the 
great concessions promised to the Press by the Tsar, and ın spite of 
the Imperial commission which ıs now concluding its labours on the 
subject, the Council of the Empire at the request of the Minister has 
passed a Bill enabling the Minister of the Interior to suppress for 
good any journal which in his opinion deserves this punishment 
He need not give the editor any warning, nor must he find two other 
colleagues who share his views He has only to issue the order and 
the deed 1s done Then the editor may complain to the Senate or 
do anything else he pleases And these are but some of the prepara- 
tions now being made for the new era of liberty 

All these things were more or less foreseen by the leaders*of the 
reform movement and partly provided for Union, fraternisation, 
solidarity, and, above all else, orgamisation were the ‘measures of 
precaution they proposed And from this central idea emanated the 
various schemes for congresses and | permanent committees Thus 
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the doctors held their congress ın Moscow, the lawyers in St Peters- 
burg , the University professors and academicians followed , veterinary 
surgeons, men of letters, journalists. ın a word, nearly all the 
professions met, delberated, passed resolutions and appointed 
standing representatives.- Their object was to bind all Russia 
together, and to devise a means of ascertaming speedily the wishes of 
the country on any particular question, and of standing by and 
supporting those who should suffer by upholding the resolutions 
Briefly put, it was the establishment of a new framework of admunis- 
tration, a Government 2x partibus infidelzeum The Minister of the 
Interior was naturally ‘opposed to these assemblies, and still more 
to the permanent associations which they created, and he accordingly 
forbade them to meet But they disregarded the proubition and 
fulfilled ther task In the case of the lawyers the police made several 
attempts to disperse the congress, but ın vain, and when the engineers 
were effectively hindered from gathering in private dwellings in St. 
Petersburg, they went to Terioki, on the Finnish railway lime, where 
they were unmolested 


THE ZEMSKY CONGRESS—THE MOTHER OF RUSSIAN 
PARLIAMENTS 


On Friday morning, May 5th, the most important, imposing and 
influential of all the revolutionary conventicles, the Zemsky Congress, 
was opened ın Moscow by Count Heyden, the President of the 
Imperial Economic Society It was neither more nor less than a 
Russian Parliament, elected and authorised by a large section of the 
people, to discuss Bills and enact fundamental laws to which nothing 
but the Imperial sanction 1s lacking. But they are likely to be obeyed 
with as much alacrity and perhaps more generally than the average 
statute framed by the Council of the Empire For the Zemstvo ıs 
one of the few vestiges of local home rule found in the Tsardom, and 
even there it exists only ın 34 out of 95 provinces* Its members 
are in constant touch with the people, and their influence has been 
generally on the side of the many agaist the few, on the side of law 
as against administrative caprice, of enlightenment against super- 
stition and of morality against injustice It ıs hardly too much to 
affirm that no other body ın Russia enjoys or merits such respect and 
confidence as the members of the Zemstvo, among whom are more 
men of business and fewer theorists than ın any other corporation in 
the Empire In most of the provinces the Zemstvos deliberately 
elected delegates to this Congress, and ın a few the delegates came 
without election The Minister of the Interior forbade first the 
electigns, then the work of organisation, and finally the meeting of 
the Congress itself But his orders had no effect beyond that of 
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ensuring secrecy and expedition and eliminating a few of the weak- 
kneed So careful was the committee not to allow the place of 
meeting to become known that on the morning of the first day many 
members of the Zemstvos who were not themselves delegates were 
not informed where the Congress would be held. In all there were 
147 deputies present. ° 


RUSSIA’S FUTURE PARLIAMENTARY LEADERS 


THE CHAIRMAN, COUNT HEYDEN 


“Like Pope like people” ıs a proverb which occurred to me when 
I compared the Speaker with the House. An elderly, benevolent- 
looking old gentleman, who is the very embodiment of an iron hand’ 
in a velvet glove, Count Heyden was an ideal chairman It may 
well be doubted whether in any parliamentary land, not excepting 
England, a firmer, readier, more affable or impartial president could 
be found Swuaveter in modo, fortiter wn re is the maxim which 
underlay his methods His ruling was mildly framed, sweetly uttered 
and very firmly upheld, and everybody accepted ıt willingly,’ feeling 
that ıt was nght The greatest difficulty was occasioned by the 
necessity of cutting short most eloquent discourses just when they 
were most instructive, for, curiously enough, the self-denying ordinance 
of a five-minutes’ rule for speeches was adopted, and orators who 
had filed and polished their addresses were stung to the quick when 
the Speaker's tiny bell rang out for the second tıme * But he deftly 
hid the light under a bushel ın a twinkling, and before the House had 
tıme to reflect the next member was on his feet. Of course there 
were exceptions There were the Party leaders, for instance, who had 
a programme to develop or attack, and they were listened’ to 
ungrudgingly But that was the expressed will of the Congress, which 
Count Heyden announced and executed without any modification of 
his own The masterly manner in which he seized the essential points 
of a motion or amendment, divided them into contentious and non; 
contentious, put them to the House and had them passed or rejected, 
was almost genial Had ıt not been for the skill with which this 
Speaker, who looked for all the world hke a Nonconformist minister, 
economised the time of the Congress, ıt would probably still be 
sitteng It 1s interesting to note that the Count differed on some 
points very widely from the majority thus he could not call for a 
Constituent Assembly, he said, because only those nations which have 
overturned the Government or whose Government 1s incapable of 
maintaining order can reasonably require a Constituent Assembly 
And neither of these conditions 1s fulfilled in Russia ° 

* The first tıme ıt was rung by way of premonition after foug minutes, the second 
time after the lapse of five 
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THE SUCCESSFUL DEBATER 


The readiest debater at the Congress was M Kokoshkin, a new man, 
young, hard-working and zealous for the people’s cause , Secretary 
of the Moscow Provincial Board, he had been member of the Com- 
mitteeswhich drew up the programme and organised the assembly , 
andeit fell to him to defend, explain or modify the various Bills dis- 
cussed This he did with admurable terseness, logical force and 
remarkable knowledge of details Hus cnticism, too, of all those 
chance amendments and private motions which seemed capable of 
being turned against the interests of the people, was pithy, ingenious 
and destructive After the first sittmg had been opened and Prince 
Dmitry Shakhoffskoy had read a report on the November Congress, 
M. Kokoshkin unfolded his views—which were those of the Committee 
—on the best form of representative government. He advocated two 
chambers, of which the lower would be filled by deputies returned on 
the basis of universal suffrage, while the upper would consist of 
delegates sent by the Zemstvos—as soon as they are reformed on 
democratic lines—in the rural districts, by the municipalities in the 
towns ‘and by national bodies like the future Polish and! the present 
Finnish Diets in the autonomous provinces This discourse, which 
was listened to with rapt attention, lasted fully three hours, and 
was cheered by the assembly, which was usually very chary of 
applause 


“ 


THE RUSSIAN LIBERAL NOBLEMAN 


Perhaps the most inspiriting speaker in the Congress was Nikola 
Nikolayevitch Lvoff, a nobleman still young, very earnest, modest and 
altruistic Huis eloquence was not based upon rhetoric: its source was 
warm fellow-feeling for his people, its aim truth and justice, and his 
appeal to the workers who thought and felt as he did produced an 
immediate and a powerful effect Enthusiasm was then revealed for 
. the first time ın the assembly, and men felt 1mpatient that they could 
not proceed from words to helpful deeds N N Lvoff, the member 
for Saratoff, ıs well and favourably known in Russia, and his well- 
merited reputation for high-souled patriotism imparted weight to his 
words An incident which characterises this nsing politician 1s worth 
recording It happened a couple of months ago, when people «were 
speaking with bated breath of agrarian troubles in various districts 
of Russia “Landowners are fleemg from their estates, seeking refuge 
“in cities, and some are calling for Cossacks to put down the peasants,” 
so ran one of the reports that were spreading from mouth to mouth. 
Ther came, another, which I verified. and this was its gist On one 
nobleman’s estate the peasants mvaded his forest, cut down enormous 
numbers of his trees, and inflicted a very heavy loss upon him They 
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had no grudge against him, but they considered they had a natural 
right to more land, so they asserted their claim to his forest He did 
not flee, lke so many others, but having sent away the ladies of his 
family remained on the spot Neither did he complam to the 
authorities or demand the aid of Cossacks And that nobleman was 
N. N- Lvoff When such a man condemns the Commissions greated 
by the recent Impenal Ukase* for making all the peasants of a district 
responsible for the pecumary damage done durmg nots, and 
stigmatises that system as unjust and “incompatible with the moral 
“principles of many,” his comrades feel that he means what he says 
and is not liberal only at the expense of others 

His speech on universal suffrage was full of winged words which 
flew to men’s memories and nestled thete The Zemstvos, and not 
the people, an orator had said, ought to elect the members of the first 
Parlament With hm N N Lowvoff jomed issue The coming 
Chamber, he said, should reflect all the nation, and this the Zemstvos 
cannot do The most powerful liberal movement hitherto known 
was that which sought to strike the fetters off the souls of 13,000,000 
sectarians Yet it had not its source in the Zemstvos, was not even 
represented there “Even the political wave now sweeping over the 
“land did not take its rise in the Zemstvos, on the contrary the 
“Zemstvos were raised on its crest to the highest position ın the 
“Empire last November Political homceopathy without faith m its 
“workings 1s mere quackery And nobody now believes ın its natural 
“virtues What we want 1s a light powerful enough to illumine the 
“Winter Palace, as well as the peasants’ cabins, and that light can 
“radiate only from the nation Do not forget, we have already 
“crossed the Rubicon. Last November we demanded freedom in no 
“uncertain accents, and now we cannot go back” 


THE LEADER OF THE HOUSE 


The natural leader of the Congress was Ivan [lyitch Petrunkevitch, 
an elderly, quiet, country gentleman who has spent the best years of 
a long and fruitful hfe among all classes of people without losing 
trust ın men or faith ın liberal principles To an,excellent all-round 
education he has added exact knowledge about things political, 
social and agrarian, and varied experience rich in lessons It 1s not 
easy to convey to English readers an adequate idea of this type of 
man, because of 1ts many exclusively Russian traits But if one could 
conceive a social worker in whom were blended in one harmonious 
personality the most sympathetic mental and psychical qualities of St 
Bernard and Mr Gladstone, the result would offer a tolerable 
resemblance to the impression one has of I I Petrunkevitch after a 
seven hours’ sitting, or a ten years’ acquaimtance Like most of 
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Russia’s best and wisest men, he was continually undergoing some 
punishment or other during Plehve’s administration But far from 
being soured, his disposition 1s marked by a degree of sweetness and 
blitheness which we are wont to associate with religious fervour At 
the Congress*M Petrunkevitch never spoke without having something 
very pertinent to say, and he uttered it briefly and clearly His words 
were sometimes as oil to troubled waters He reasoned well and 
keenly, but expected success as much from the influence of charity 
and fellow-feeling upoy the hearts of his colleagues as from the force 
of logic or the weight of facts He would fam nourish liberal fervour 
with the tender humanities which are usually monopolised by creeds 
and cults With the energy and buoyancy of youth he conjoins the 
serenity and wisdom of age, with the analytic methods of science he 
links a genuine reverence for what is highest ın man. If I were asked 
to put into the fewest words the essential tendency of I I 
Petrunkevitch’s political teachings and strivings, I should define ıt as 
the quickening of politics with morahtty Among the other prominent 
members of that historic assembly were the indefatigable and 
eloquent M Rodycheff, the keen satinst, M Shchepkin, the second 
of the two brothers Petrunkevitch, the two Prince Dolgoroukoffs who 
were members of the Committee, Prince Dmitry Shakhoffskoy and 
the member for Novgorod, Kolybakin One and all they are public 
men of whom Russia and indeed any other country might well be 
proud Yet one and all they are misdemeanants, if not criminals, in 
the eyes of the Autocracy 


A MODEL PARLIAMENT 


The Congress was no Party meeting, but an assembly which 
reflected nearly all extremes of Russian political opmion, from 
autocracy pure and simple to democracy with universal suffrage and 
one Chamber Monarchists were present in the persons of M. 
Shipoff, M Stakhovitch, M Khomyakoff, who consider that one man 

eby the accident of birth possesses wisdom enough to govern 
140,000,000, but not enough to know whether he ought to summon a 
consultative chamber or dispense with ıt The Congress listened to 
their views with attention and regret, and steadily went its way. 

A full account of the proceedings of the first Russian Parliament 
would, 1f worthily written, form one of the classics of political literature 
No legislative assembly I ever saw—and I have been in many— 
has impressed me more favourably Members seemed to lose their 
individuality ın the cause they represented, and to sacnfice their 
ambitions to its furtherance, and both the men and the movement 
which they championed gained enormously in consequence. Tolera- 
tion for hostile opinion was sweetened by brotherly feelings felt and 
expressed for the holders An adveisary, M Shipoff, whose personal 
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influence and suasive eloquence would, it was feared, cause a schism 
in the Congress and frustrate its aims, had not been elected and 
could not therefore speak or vote thereupon the House passed a 
1esolution enabling him to take part ın all the proceedings, and he 
came, saw and spoke, but failed to conquer The few men who were 
opposed to the fundamental principles of the majority were astened 
to with attention, and sometimes were allowed to speak as long as 
they liked, the five-minutes’ rule being suspended in then favour 
And the language employed towards them by their opponents was 
not merely Parliamentary, but, with perhaps one exception, amicable 
The work of the Zemstvo Congress may be summarised briefly as 
follows - It pointed out the immiment danger of a terrible upheaval ın 
Russia, made known the fervent desire of the gentry and the people 
to ward off the catastrophe while there was still time, mdicated the 
means by which that result could be attained, and indirectly but 
brilliantly demonstrated the absolute fitness of the Zemstvo repre- 
sentatives to govern the Empire congruously with the material 
requirements and ethical strivings of the Russian people The 
resolutions passed by the Congress were introduced by the following 
preamble proposed by Professor Muromtsoff — 

“The Conference of Zemsky Workers, sitting from May 5th to 
“May oth, 1905, and continuing the labours of the conference of the 
“1oth-22nd November, 1904, on the basis of the principles ıt laid 
“down, and firmly convinced that only the regular participation of 
“the nation’s representatives in exercising legislative power, im 
“drawing up the Imperial Budget, and in controlling the activity of 
“the administration, will avail not only for the creation of stable order, 
“grounded upon justice, but even for the successful elaboration of the 
“measures imperatively necessary to raise the level of the material 
“well-being of the people, has resolved, etc” 

The resolutions deal with the best way of organising national 
representation, and with the proper attitude to be assumed towards 
the many Government Commissions created by the Emperor And 
the Congress laid ıt down that the groundwork of representation ought. 
not to be the system of classes or of interests, but that the elections 
of the peoples’ representatives should be held on the basis of 
universal, equal, secret and direct suffiage An upper Chamber, with 
rights equal to those of the lower, should hkewise be created to 
represent the organs of local self-government, which must first, 
however, be reformed and extended to all Russia “But no regular 
“representative assembly is possible until the coercion law of 
““‘remforced Protection’ has been repealed, as well as the pynitive 
“power which the peasants’ guardians* and the village cantonal 
“authorities wield” . ° 

Only the immediate convocation of a national representative 


* Or chiefs—Zemshkye Nachaluzky 
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assembly, mvested with the nght of sharmmg ım the exercise of 
legislative power, can bring to a satisfactory issue the many political, 
social and economic problems which now embarrass the nation If 
representatives of the Zemstvos may participate in the preliminary 
conference of Bulyghin—to organise the first chamber, it is desirable 
that they be elected, not nominated, that their nghts be equal to those 
of the delegates appomted by the Government, and that the debates 
be made public Bulyghin’s Commission should set itself the task 
of draftmg a scheme of electing members to the first assembly and of 
insuring such liberties @s are necessary in advance ‘The primary task 
of the first assembly ought to be less the giving of laws of detail, than 
the framing of a constitution 

Passing from what may be to what is, the Congress declares that 
as the legislative labours of the bureaucracy are wholly fruitless and 
undesirable, Zemsky workers ought to abstain from co-operating with 
them The admunistrative rules for coping with cholera, for instance, 
ought to be abolished, and the matter placed in the hands of competent 
authorities, who are the autonomous bodies of the Empire Social 
workers cannot, ın the opimon of the House, have any part in the 
distriet commissions created by the Imperial Ukase of 23rd April, 
1905, for the purpose of saddling the peasants of a district with 
responsibility for the damage done during agrarian disturbances 

Having revealed the appalling danger which threatens the Tsardom, 
having volunteered to do what 1s possible to dispel ıt, and having 
conjured the Autocracy to save the country from the horrors of an 
upheaval which, if ıt comes, will pull cown the good together with 
the evil, the historic Zemsky Congress of May was dissolved And 
now the people and the Autocracy are face to face once more The 
season of meetings, congresses and speeches has come to a close, and 
the period of deeds must begin 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION CARRIED BY WITTE 


Manifestly, then, Russia has abundance of men able and willing to 
rescue her from the difficulties and dangers into which she has been 
dragged by the Autocracy But it 1s charactenstic of the situatior 
that they have to come together secretly, like thieves and conspirators 
and that ıt 1s a crime even to mention them or their suggestions in 
the Press The Autocracy has no use for such thinkers and workers 
It once possessed a statesman of its own, who combined with boundless 
devotion to absolutism more than one man’s share of intellect and 
will And hke most individuals of that type, he believed that truth 
and quinine are often more wholesome than flattery and honey, and 
in the Council Chamber he acted on the conviction Whereupon he 
that bade ‘hum come said unto him, Friend, go down lower And he 
went But he* also took with him the qualities on which for many 


eo 
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years the autocratic system had rested It1s to this man that religious 
toleration owes its preSent place in the Statute Book of the Tsardom, 
and it 1s to the bureaucrats and reactionaries with whom he had to 
work that the responsibility hes for its defects and blemishes Ina 
couple of months S Y Witte completely changed the rehgious policy 
of centuries, virtually rebuilding an enormous fabric without ajtermg 
the front or molesting the inmates And in addition to other 
difficulties he had the prejudices of officials and the fanaticism of 
monks and priests ta cope with and conquer Quickly he made 
headway against them all, and finally laid before the Emperor a set of 
propositions striking off the fetters from about 13,000,c00 Russians, 


and couched in the cautious language which autocrats unwillingly 


forego But there the matter rested Witte planted, Witte watered, but 
only the Tsar could give the mcrease,—people said, as they lowered 
their expectations For Nicholas II made no sgn And meanwhile 
Baptists and other evangelical Christians were charged with apostacy, 
found guilty and punished, prayer meetings were broken up, hymn- 
singing was forbidden, and only foul language could be openly used 
with absolute impunity. 

Pobedonostseff, the Ober Procurator of the Most Hely Synod, was 
the chief opponent of Witte’s system of toleration According to him 
there was quite enough toleration i the Tsardom already Greater 
firmness was really what was needed. And for a time the Emperor 
appeared to share his behef But even from afar M Witte was watching 
over the offspring of his heart and brain, and by circuitous ways he 
piloted it through dangers, until finally on Easter Sunday* the Ukase, 
announcing to all Russia that Wittes mildness had received the 
Imperial sanction, was promulgated, and Nonconformsts and 
sectarians were free That ıs the first frut of the revolution No 
such incisive and beneficent reform has been proclaimed in the 
Tsardom since the day on winch Alexander II freed some millions of 
serfs nearly half a century ago Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, who have never ceased to be Catholics, but were driven by 
force into the Orthodox Church, can now return to the fold without 
fear of having ta pass through Siberia or a dungeon Millions of 
Old Believers, whose doctrines, mtes and practices are identical with 
those of Orthodoxy, but who differ from it in a few externals, will 
have ther marriages recognised as legitimate and their children 
purged from the stan which Christians ought never to have put upon 
them Already Umates are hurrying into Vilna, asking to be recerved 
into the Cathehc Church, Esthomans are crowding into country 


, tectories to obtain readmission into the Lutheran Confession 


Evangelical Christians are fearlessly announcing that they have 

severed their connection with the Orthodox Communion—in a word, 

the State Church has lost many millions of nommal adherents who 
= Old Style April 30th ` ° 
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have gained the right of serving God ın accordance with what they 
take to be His will And no monument of marble or bronze could 
more effectively embalm the memory of the statesman who, after his 
fall, achieved this magnificent feat than the humane law which was 
conceived, worded and realised by Witte 

` 


DEFECTS OF THE UKASE 


As food cooked on a peat fire ıs said to taste of smoke, so every 
law drawn up by the bureaucracy bears the mark of its origin 
Russian bureaucrats cannot dispose of a problem thoroughly and once 
for all Their solution musr necessarily have flaws and hitches 
Hence the mere fact that S Y. Witte was able to pass his seres of 
emancipatory measures unanimously, in a conference at which a 
Metropolitan Archbishop of the Orthodox Church had a vote that 
was weighed as well as counted, constitutes a briliant testimony to 
the assimilating force of his personality Most of the everyday types 
of humanity are mere quotations from other men’s lives, into which a 
strong man easily inserts passages of his own And of that art the 
ex-minister ıs a past master 

Liberty of conscience therefore does not yet exist m Russia, nor 
even complete religious toleratiom Far from that If hberty of 
conscience were bestowed, a couple of clear sentences would have 
sufficed to proclaim ıt, ın leu of the long series of clauses and provisoes 
which were published on the last day of April And some of these 
restrictive conditions are certain to cause a good deal of trouble 
Here are a few as they occur to me. Hitherto all the children of 
parents, either of whom was Orthodox, have had to be baptised and 
brought up in the Orthodox Church. That law brings tens of 
thousands of “stray sheep” into the “true fold” every year, to the 
chagnn or dismay of one or both of the parents Down to the year 
1885 fully fifty per cent of all marriages contracted in the Orthodox 
Church of Livland were mixed marriages And that law has not been 
repealed by the Ukase The Metropolitan Archbishop Anthony, in 
reply to Witte’s question whether the Orthodox Church could dispense 
with that privilege, asserted that the time had not yet come for such 
a sacrifice The State Church as such ought to have some advantage 
over other confessions - and! after all the Orthodox canons, if strictly 
interpreted, might be invoked to forbid all mixed marnages If then 
the Church stretched that pomt ın favour of the State, ıt was no more 
than fair that the State should stretch the other point in favour of the 
Church Witte, however, had the question still kept open, and it 
will shortly be referred to another conference 

Phe Metropolitan Archbishop employed many arguments in favour 
of his view, none of which was convincing It cannot be gainsaid 
that a Church which is unable to dispense with the help of such 
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apostles as the gendarmes and the police ıs ın a very bad way At 
present 1f a husband! and wife, one of whom ıs Orthodox, do not obey 
the law as to the education of their children, they are criminals and 
will be dealt with as such And that 1s incompatible with the spurit 
in which Witte’s measures of relief were drawn up Another very 
grave defect ıs that the millions of Jews get nothing whatever, from 
that ukase nor from any of the reforms of the Committee of Ministers 
Persecuted they were and persecuted they will be, and the reason 
given is that they are not patnotic enough, they display no genuine 
affection for the hand that smites them Wilf intensified harshness 
inspire 1t? The Russian Autocracy appears to think it will In the 
hfe of individuals ıt 1s an act of wisdom, when you cannot annihilate 
your enemy, to destroy his enmity Would ıt be folly in the hfe of 
nations? ‘Then, again, no provision has been made for those who 
on leaving Orthodoxy have no desire to jom any other Christian 
Church, or for Jews who dare give in their adhesion to a Jewish sect 

But despite these and many other gaps and flaws, the law of Witte 
is an achievement which marks an era in Russian history Down to 
Easter Sunday the Russian people was forbidden to learn what ıt 
liked, to read what it wished, and to pray as ıt felt moved * The 
thought, the feelmg and the conscience of the nation were thus 
placed in the strait jacket of the Autocracy No wonder that the 
Russian army was beaten “Slaves cannot become heroes The men 
“who but yesterday were flogged by order of the peasants’ officials 

“and who are still thrust into fetid dungeons at the command of a 
“drunken rural policeman cannot cultivate in themselves a sentiment 
“of dignity And ıt ıs still mote difficult for such persons to be filled 
“with a sense of national honour, of the glory of Russia, of the duties 
“of a citizen to his fatherland Nor ıs it the fault of these people 
“1f that fatherland is reflected in their imaginations under the form of 
“one vast prison ”* 

If Witte’s relief measures have not changed all that, they have at 
least considerably modified it. They have effectually removed the 
policeman from between the Christian and his God No longer shall 
the gendarmes tell men and women who really love God and fear 
Him that His will can be made known only through the police, and 
that His Kingdom must never come upon earth And for this boon, 
the earnest ıt 1s hoped of others, about thirteen million Russians are 
profoyndly 1f not profusely pratel 


E J DILLON 


* A S Prugravin. Cf Pravo, 1905, N 17, p 1376 
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HE immense differentiation of function which 1s the mark of 
modern industry and thought 1s nowhere more evident than in 
the annual output of books on politics and sociology Books upon 
subjects of mmediate interest—Housing, South Africa, or the next 
Bull before Parhament—books upon some aspect of an aspect of a 
subject, are absorbing the best energies of publicists Only a few 
have leisure to reflect on the wider issues implied in the particular 
issues, to put the first questions of all Whither are our activities 
leading us? What is the meaning of Empire? What fundamental 
ideas and ideals he at the bottom of the socıal advance? Pn two books 
before me the authors do grapple with these problems, in Dr Emil 
Reich’s “Impenaligsm, Its Prices, Its Vocation” (Hutchinson), and 
Mr H G Wells’ “A Modern Utopia” (Chapman and Hall) But 
while Mr Wells attempts to probe beneath the surface of society, 
and find its basis ın individual though: and character, Dı Emil Reich 
is brillant, suggestive, but elusive, as he rapidly sums up a few types 
of mankind and singles out with intellectual agility a few of the forces 
which do go to the making of nations and empires 
Dr Reich is clever almost to the point of aggressiveness Every- 
where he sees resemblances and analogies He builds vast theones 
out of imfinitesrmal likenesses With a stroke of the pen he 
transports us from century to century He suggests astounding 
parallels almost without a word of explanation The links in his 
argument are paradoxes, the whole elaborate pack of cards which he 
has reared seems perpetually toppling to the ground, only it is 
perpetually saved by his quick instinct, and the gradual emergence of 
the fact that he has a meaning more profound than the somewhat 
flimsy argument which he has flocrished before us . 
To ascertain “What the foreign policy of Great Britain shall be— 
“of, more, simply, what British Imperialism 1s to mean,” 1s the object 
of his httle book, and his answer ıs to be based upon “a matuie 
“consideration of Impenalism in the past and in Empires other than 
“the Bntish” He begins by b.andly assuring us that “m British 
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“home matters one can afford to wat There is no particular danger 
“m delay, nor any special advantage in superior wisdom” “But if,” 
he continues, “British Impeizalism ıs a matter, or largely a matter, of 
“Foreign Policy, then the possibility of blundering becomes an 
“exceedingly grave question There is scarcely any exaggeration 
“in saying that nations with a clear-sighted and steady genera) plan 
“in their foreign policy have the greatest chances of ultimate success” 
Giving us at the outset no futher clue as to the sense ın which he 
intends to use the word “Imperialism,” he plunges into an assertion 
that Empires are things necessary and mevitable, that they are not 
the products of national character, “of mere plans, schemes, 
“adventures, exploits, or any other apparently free action of man,” but 
of geographical position and wide historical movements “The 
“Russians have necessarily formed an Empire,” he remarks, speaking 
as uf the Russian nation had met in solemn conclave and declared) 
“Now we must form an Empire or be eliminated!” The Norman 
Kings of England “thought imperially,” he tells us, seemingly 
unconscious of the fact that England and the French dependencies 
of the English Kings never together formed one Empire, and were 
united only through the person of ther common sovereign. * He 
declares that “imperial expansion” was the determinmg influence in 
nearly all the great European events of the srxteenth century, that 
seventeenth century Puritanism in England aimed at “equhbrium at 
“home, zx order to devote the country’s forces all the more freely to 
“Empire-building abroad” The italics are mine, the words imply a 
conscious purpose among Puntan politicians for the existence of 
which Dr Reich does not adduce a shadow of evidence. 

Yet we discover later that Dr Reich does attach some more definite 
meamng to the word “Imperialism” It is “the necessity of ruling 
“over vast numbers of people ’, it ıs “an entire Scheme of National 
“Life”; 1t 1s “not merely a question of territorial conquest, of fiscal 
“reform, of Colonial relations , but also, and pre-eminently, a question 
“of National Life, of the whole scheme and organism of the men and 
“women of a country” He examines its typical features in the great 
Empires of the world—Rome, the United States, Russia, China and 
the Roman Catholic Church In all of these he finds a common 
feature—uniformity of type within the Empire Contrasting the Greek 
city and the Roman State, he points out that the former, bemg less 
absorbed in Empire-building, was able to permit to each of its citizens 

“the intense differentiation of his own individuality ,” while the latter, 
suppressing spontaneity and diversity, imposed uniform language, 
e customs, manners, opinions and tastes He finds that the “Impewal ” 
idea in all these cases tended to kill the individual by the suppression 
of the desires, the blunting of the emotions, the stifling of that 
“spontaneity and elasticity of the mind and of the heart which ıs the 
“real spring of all social charm and intellectual creativeness” In the 
chapter on “Imperiahsm and Woman,’ he points to the “lessened 
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“femininity” of the “Imperial woman” The American women say, 
“If we are no Nausikaas, we are Iphigenias” For Imperialism means 
sacrifice, the sacrifice of romance and humanism, a “brow-beating of 
“nature ”—an idea which he futher applies in tracing the relation 
between “Impenalism and Religion” and “Imperialism and Intellect” 
For Dr Reich the salvation of Brush Impenalism ıs to be found in 
the fact that England is a small country separated from her Colonies , 
each part can retain its individuality, ıt 1s not levelled down by the 
Imperialism which “desiccates many of the forces of our human 
“intellect and heart,”“‘unnatures woman,” “drives people into a dead 
“uniformity,” and in the end “drains people of their vitality” These 
disasters would only befall us if we closed ourselves from the iest of 
the world “by a series of preferential tariffs ın favour of the Colonies,” 
or by forgetting our position as one of the European Powers Dr 
Reich’s book 1s a piece of brilliant intellectual gymnastic, full of nimble 
and suggestive arguments, often imconsequent, but always returning’ 
with shrewd insight and illuminating ideas to the defence of a plausible 
position 
But Dr Reich has relied too much upon catch-words and popular 
expressions He begins by telling us that external forces determine 
history and ends by hinting that after all the internal things are the 
things which really matter We shall find that Mr Wells has 
developed the very point on which Dr Reich was most unsatisfying 
“A Modern Utopia” should be read as a corrective to “Imperialism ” 
One of the charms of reading Mr H G Wells ıs that in each new 
book there 1s a perceptible advance beyond his previous work, a 
development of argument which shows that he ıs far from being a 
man “of one idea.” Hitherto he has made us look upon the gloomiest 
sides of life, the divisions of society, the wasting of energies, the disease 
of the social organism But in “A Modern Utopia” he seeks to 
bring out the greater possibilities inherent ın human nature, and 
therefore in society; to show us his conception of a healthy social 
organism as it might be under the happiest possible conditions. 
He has, moreover, been fortunate ın mventing an onginal artistic 
form As Plato relieved the oppression of argument by the lighter 
turns of dialogue, Mr Wells has reheved it by the device of a sort of 
lantern lecture and a “Voice” The Owner of the Voice, whom “you 
“must figure to yourself as a whitish, plump man,” often turns to his 
imaginary audience to illustrate his points in a personal way, or to 
retail his conversations with a seccnd person, who “is spoken of as 
“the botanist, a leaner, rather taller, graver and much less 
“garrulous man” ‘The latter accompamies the writer, or lecturer, on, 
his expedition to Utopia, his dull, narrow, sentimental conversation 
shọws him to be a type of middle-class conventionalism, a man wrapt 
up in the particular, familar things, who has no curiosity outside his 
little zone of thterest, and even amid the wonders of Utopia is mainly 
concerned ın recalling the Fregnal girl who jilted him, and the monster 
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e 
of a husband who neglected her The botanıst ıs a mean product of 
this world, he 1s a foil to the finer products of Utopia. 

The writer 1s modest in his views He knows that other men have 
failed in constructing ideal States, and he pictures the spirit of creation 
smiling at his efforts, and ironically asking for “a few hints” “Yet, 

“after all, why should two men be smiled into apathy by the Infinite pe 
re observes that no one “has ever been warmed to desire hithself a 

“citizen in the Republic of Plato”, and doubts “if anyone could 

“stand a month of the relentless publicity of virtue planned by More” 
No, his Utopia must preserve the “fertilismg conflict of 
“individualities”, “a Universe ceases when you shiver the mirror of 
“the least of individual minds” 

All previous ideal States, Mr Wells notices, have been perfect and 
static, his is to be a progressive, changing, or evolving state, an 
impracticable world, perhaps, but not an impossible one; where 
human nature ıs the same 1n1ts basic constituents, but better because . 
the conditions have been made ideal, the limitations removed “No 
“less than a planet will serve the purpose of a modern Utopia,” and 
he passes his imaginary planet before us in a series of pictures He 
does not fear the uniformity of Dr Reich’s Empire; his planeters all 
one State, speaking one language, but preserving and even cultivating 
individual freedoms and idiosyncracies His object ıs to give the 
maximum freedom to the individual, the State chipping away “just 
“those spendthrift liberties that waste liberty, and not one liberty 
“more” This he believes to be possible under better economic 
cond:tions The mvention of labour-saving machinery means that 
sufficient commodities are produced to keep the whole world in 
opulence if unfair distribution and wastage are avoided In Utopia, 
though the owning of personal property is encouraged up to a certain 
point, the State, represented by the local authonty, owns all natural 
sources of force and all strictly natural products It ensures a 
comfortable minimum wage to every worker who cannot by his own 
enterprise secure a higher wage, it provides plenty of leisure, and 
transports its citizens by swift, cheap means of locomotion from the 
scene of their work to beautiful and salubrious homes It recognises 
that activity is a blessing, but that toilisa curse Every man, enjoying 
the best of educations, having every opportunity, has throughout his 
life enough leisure in which to cultivate his individual tastes The 
State provides also for the economic freedom of woman , it secures an 
income to those who are mothers of healthy children Motherhood 
1s to be a “remunerative calling for a woman,” and there 1s to be none 
, of that fear that often turns her from a beautiful to a mercenary 

“marrage” There ıs real thought and comprehension m Mr Wells’ 


ruling ideas, as suggested ın the following sentence — å 


The aim of all these devices, the minimum wage, the standard of 
life, provision for all the feeble, unemployed and so’ forth, ıs not to 
rob life of incentives but to change their nature, to make life not 
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less energetic, but less panic-stricken and violent and base, to shift 
the incidence of the struggle for existence from our lower“to our 
higher emotions, so to anticipate and neutralise the motives of the 
cowardly and bestial, that the ambitious and energetic imagination 
which ıs man’s finest quality may become the incentive and 
deterffuning factor ın surv:val. 


I håve only indicated one or two of Mr Wells’ ideal conditions As 
set forth by him they are a finely imagined account of the 
latent possibilities of the social organism, of an attractive as well as 
a sane life But justeas Socrates in the Republic, after showing that 
his State was desirable, failed when he tned to show how it was also 
possible, so Mr Wells fails when he describes the rulers, or “Samurai,” 
upon whose fitness his well-governed planet depends In fixing rules 
and a code of conduct for his Samurai—the “voluntary nobility ” who 
combine ın themselves “Poetic” and “Kinetic” qualities—in imposing 
upon them a stringent regimen, he seems to be contradicting his 
hypothesis of desirable freedom and diversity in character It ıs true 
the discipline they undergo ıs a voluntary discipline , but the life they 
are described as living 1s as noble and dull as that of the Philosopher- 
Kingg, and has all the cold unattractrveness which Mr Wells himself 
lamented in More’s Utopia He seems to identify the “political” and 
“theoretic” life, which perhaps are as truly distinct in the twentieth 
century as in the time of Aristotle But whether Mr Wells’ State is 
practicable or not, ıt 1s of value because it tries to determine the 
desirable in terms of the present, to enunciate a conscious ideal towards 
which, or something hke ıt, the community should seek to advance, to 
clearly show ın what respects the “lower self” of society 1s finding 
expression at the expense of the “higher self” It 1s only in the 
light of self-knowledge that progress is possible for the State or the 
wndividual, 

* x * s 

“I need not tell you that to me reformations ın morals are as mean- 
“ingless and vulgar as Reformations in theology” This ıs only one 
of many sentences in Oscar Wilde’s prison utterance (“De Profundis,” 
Methuen), which show that ıt has been too hastily judged by many of 
the newspaper critics Most of them, recalling the tragedy of his 
death and his return from prison to an unreformed hfe, wondered how 
these melodious confessions of regret, this intimate talk about Christ 
and the Gospels, could be reconciled with so shameful an ending 
They have seen ın this little book something like a death-bed fepent- 
ance, the expression of poignant regret for a moral suicide, the finding 
of consolation in religion, and the celebration, as ıt were, of the rites 
of Supreme Unction But for my part I do not find ın those confessions * 
the last utterances of a fallen tragic hero, with the well-proportioned 
tragedy marred only by a scrdid ending Nor do I find it necessary 
to regard these pages as just one of the fine poses of a man who had 
always lived before the foothghts “Tt 1s a very unimaginative 
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“nature,” he says himself, “which only cares for people on their 

“pedestals” I am not sure that this fine writing, with its Epicurean 
philosophy, 1s so incompatible with the dismal after-act as most have 
supposed. 

To be fair to the book, there are not many sentences which strike 
a false note, or suggest a resonant appeal to the balcony “The studied 
phrase, the seeking after the just effect of words, the delicaté poise 
of thought and feeling, these indeed are to be found, but are they not 
the very art of which Wilde, “once a lord of language,” as he proudly 
cals himself, was always a consummate master? In the moments 
of anguish in his prison he felt the need of expressing his mood and 
his feelings about life as he, by nature an artist, had always felt it 
“Expression,” he cries—and why should the use of a fine simile be a 
token of insincerity ’>—“expression ıs as necessary to me as leaf and 
“blossoms are to the black branches of the trees that show themselves 
“above the prison walls and are so restless ın the wind.” What Wilde 
felt, meant and knew in Reading Gaol he has written down truthfully, 
and to me ıt seems perfectly consistent with his fine literary career and 
his ruinous philosophy 
After all, when he began to write this book, he had passed through 

the period of tears and bitter complaint, of self-reproach and 
mortification, and now he had begun again to “possess his soul,” to 
“feel more regret for the people who laughed” than for himself, to 
accept proudly and turn to account this period of suffering The book 
is not a confession of sin, it 1s a challenge and a vindication of the 
hfe of universal experience He boldly reviews himself as “a man 
“who stood in symbolic relations to the art and culture” of his age 
suddenly he finds that his crme has turned “ a sort of eternity of 
“fame to an eternity of infamy,” and in the degradation of his prison 
cell he for the first tıme learns the full meaning of “sorrow” But 
he refuses to be crushed by it, he is not fundamentally ashamed at 
his own “perversity”, he ıs much more concerned to learn the 
meaning of this Saas experience—sorrow—one of the few great 
emotions he had never understood å 


I don’t regret for a single moment having lived for pleasure I did 
it to the full as one should do everything that one does There was 
no pleasure I did not experience. I threw the pearl of my soul into 
a cup of wine I went down the pmmrose path to the sound of 
dilutes. I lived on honeycomb But to have continued the same 
lfe would have been wrong, because it would have been limiting. 
I had to passon The other half of the garden had its secrets for 
me also. 


This 1s not the note of repentance Surely it is nearer to exultatjon 
If now he ıs prepared to accept sorrow and the “treasure” of Humility, 
it is not because he regrets, but because, having exhausted one field 
of emotion, he seeks a new range of lıfe, He the feelng may be 
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more intense and the outlook of a deepe: and more vivid hue His 
very degradation is to be an influence in “spuritualising the soul” 
“T want to get to the point when I shall be able to say quite simply, 
“and without affectation, that the two great turning-points in my life 
“were when my fathe: sent me to Oxford, and when society sent 
“me to prison ” 

And then there are these intimate, unfamiliar passages about Christ 
and the Gospels Here1s no spectacle of a sinner turning for comfort 
to the broad charity of the Christian religion It is in no humble 
spirit of surrender that he approaches the study of Christ the 
individual Rather there is a touch of proud defiance, of self- 
confidence and inalienable egotism, the utmost that the Greeks meant 
by w@ps, ın the manner in which he reads nineteenth century 
estheticism into the personality of Christ He speaks of “Christ as 
“the precursor of the romantic movement ın life”, as one who saw 
“that to be unpractical was to be a great thing”, who “through some 
“divine instinct in him, seems to have always loved the sinner as being 
“the nearest possible approach to the perfection of man” “That is 
“the charm about Christ,” he says, as if he were speaking of a picture , 
his whole life “is really an idyll”, he sees an “intimate and 
“immediate connection between the tiue life of Christ and the true 
“life of the artist” Huis place, he says with later Renaissance blythe- 
ness, “1s with the poets”, and thus the gieatest spiritual influence in 
the world ıs beautifully and insolently relegated to the exclusive 
poetical coterie of Shelley and Sophocles and Oscar Wilde! 

Surely in the whole history of l:terature no “confessions” ever 
contained so proud and wilful a self-justification as this attempt to 
justify an unordered E;picureanism—the decadent philosophy of Wilde 
—by an appeal to the spirit of the Gospels! With its clear, rhythmic 
language, its strong union of thought and feeling, its direct appeal to 
the sense of the beautiful, this little book claims to be ranked as great 
literature But its author 1s one whom Plato would have sent on 
crowned and garlanded to another city He has proclaimed that the 
undisciplined life was good He writes in no chastened *spint of 
submission, but with a cry of self-approval and triumph Not content 
to say “Evil, be thou my Good,” he has the daring to make even 
the gods his accomplices 

kud * * * 

Of all the books which have recently’ appeared on the subject 
of Tibet, that by Luieut-Colonel Waddell ıs the most cofhplete 
and the most authoritative (“Lhasa and its Mysteries with 
“a Record of the Expedition of 1903—1904” John Murray) No 
adequate account of this country could have been written before the 
recent expedition, nor by any member of the expedition who had 
not* previously some working knowledge of the language, customs 
and religion of the Tibetans Colonel Waddell tells us that ıt 1s 
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nearly a quarter of a century since he paid his first visit to the land 
beyond the Himalayas Armed as he was with a knowledge of the 
people and the Buddhist religion in India and Burmah, and an 
adventurous curiosity which had often led him to avoid the frontier 
guards and tramp along the Tibetan side of the mountain barrier, 
he was ın a position to make a valuable study of the Tibétan people, 
ther language, customs and religion But what lay beyond¢these 
frontier regions, and what was the real character of that mysteridus 
city of Lhasa with its priest-king and its fabulous rites had been 
known only to a few Europeans, whose records, from those of Friar 
Odorıc ın the fourteenth century to those of two French Lazarist 
priests sixty years ago, are outlned in a succinct chapter ın this 
well-arranged volume The expedition of 1903 afforded Colonel 
Waddell the opportunity which he desired 

It is a commonplace to point out that those who have an intimate 
knowledge of a country, and who have studied -ıt only at close 
quarters, are not necessarily the best qualified to understand its place 
in international politics A Cape Colonist was not the best qualified 
critic of English policy towards the Transvaal, and similarly Colonel 
Waddell, a member of Indian society, who participated in the forward 
movement to Lhasa, ıs naturally somewhat biassed in favour of 
Lord Curzon’s pohcy But he puts a doubtful case in a cogent and 
lucid manner He quotes reasons for believing that Russian envoys 
were acquiring a firm foothold at the Tibetan capital, while English 
letters were returned unopened He reminds us that m 1710 Tartars 
from Turkestan had successfully invaded Tibet, and that the country 
is therefore not geographically inaccessible from Russia He holds 
that “it 1s not the Himalayas but the vast and lofty plateau to the 
“north of them and of Tibet, the great desert wall of the Kuen 
“Lun plateau, wh:ch forms India’s scientific frontier ”"™—an “immense 
“desolate icy plateau, the Chang-tang no-man’s-land, which is unfit 
“for human settlement” and impervious for any army He points 
not only to the refusal to receive envoys or letters, but to the breach 
of actual*treaties cn the part of Tibet Some other and larger issues 
it 1s not within his province to discuss 

A camp tends to remain the same thing ın all parts of the world, 
and the familiar surroundings of tents, umforms and firearms partly 
shut out the view of the outside world But the Lhasa expedition 
was unique in many ways Under the command of General 
Macdonald the “British Mission” set out from Sihguri, near 
Darjeeling, up by a precipitous track into the mountains, from the 
warm plain-land into the 1ce-cold heights, where mules and porters 
tolled with the baggage, and the wind “cut painfully hke a kaife, 
“snatched away our breath, and pierced through our thickest garments 
“as if they were mere gauze” It was no small feat to provision’ an 
army when the only means of communication with the base was a 
track for mules and porters, who themselves consumed half their load 
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The stress of winter and the comiissarrat necessitated a halt , and 
the httle winter camp stationed at Chumbi was besieged by frost, snow, 
thunder and lightning, blizzards, mists and hailstorms Meantime 
the Tibetan officials refused to negohate They sent “a peremptory 
“message asking whether Colonel Younghusband wanted peace or 
“war” “Çn the 16th of March a party of Lamas was sent, like 
“Balaum, to curse our force, and for full three days in a solemn 
“service they cursed the British Mission by all their devils.” 

At the end of March the “peaceful ’ armed Mission moved onwards 
All attempts to negojiate broke down. The Tibetans said, “If you 
“want peace, go back to Yatung” Colonel Younghusband replied, 
“We have been negotiating with Tibet for fifteen years . We 
“cannot now turn back, but aie going on to Gyantse” Thus at the 
Crystal Springs came about the first cismal encounter and the mowing 
down of the Tibetans The same <esult attended the fight in the 
Red Gorge and the more important engagement at Gyantsé, so 
that when the expedition pushed on to Lhasa it was in reality a 
conquering army. 

- He who expects to find in mysterious Tibet a contribution to the 
religious philosophy of the world will be disappomted—that may be 
gathered from Colonel Waddell’s narrative The rehgion of the 
country he shows to be based upon a degenerate type of Buddhism, 
where the forms and consequent superstitions have taken the place 
of its deeper meamng In recent years Chinese authority has been 
reduced to a shadow, the Grand Lama ıs not only revered as ruler 
and an incarnation of deity, but he and his creatures themselves 
exercise power The vast palace at Lhasa, with its relic shrines, its 
gorgeous decorations, its altars, mausoleums and magnificent 
entrances, ıs the more imposing by contrast with the wild and rugged 
country by which ıt must be approached Itıs one of the trappings by 
which the priest-god sustains his character as “Buddha’s vice-regent 
“on earth” What the Grand Lama is at the head of the State the 
lesser priests are in their smaller spheres The country 1s prest- 
ridden The superstitious fear which ıs the basis of goverment ıs 
extended to the whole priestly craft, and 1s fostered by the vilest 
practices, by the encouragement of devil-worship, occult charms and 
sorcery Colonel Waddell’s visit to the “learned monastery,” at 
Gyantsé, led him to the conclusion that “it trains chiefly ın incantations 
“and silly mystical gestures and pueuilities, and has little that ıs 
“intellectual about ıt” He describes a “Devils’ Chamber of Hrrors, 
“a sort of Satamc Aladdin’s cave :n the dark, designed to awe and 
“impress the superstitious pilgrims,” and his visit to the “Cave of 
“Happy Musing on Misery,” where hermits lie horribly entombed for 
years Often during his narrative the reader will feel that Colonel 
Waddell has not allowed enough for the alien and primitive cast of 
mind, but his, perpetual curiosity, his diligent research, his excep- 
tional knowledge, and his vigorous style of writing give to this work 
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both authonty and brightness It ıs rendered more attractive by a 
profusion of illustrations . 2a 
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Messrs Methten have now ‘issued the last of de admirable volumes, 
seven 1n all, which’ contaiń “The Works of Chärles' and Mary Lamb,” 
, edited by Mr, E V Luċas.,! They ; are handsome, well bound, well 
printed books, which every ‘stúdent of, Lamb would wish to’ possess 
Mr Lucas ‘has mtérpreted his task in the widest sense , He has 
endeavoured to mclude’ all, the available. materal; and thig “includes 
much, that has never been identified or colleċteti before It contains 
the, Drämatic Specimens and’ ‘Garrick Extracts, and among the Letters 
are) not ‘only Several of interest which’ are ‘now: ‘for? the’ first tume, 
pubhshéd. one or two are, presumably by, prntér’s; e1rors, starred as 
“new ” which haye been in previous editions), but also the crisp, 
bright,’ lucid. coirespondence of Mary Lamb So far as the Lettefs are, 
concerned; it 1s likely to ‘be § some time before a definiti¥e edition can 
be produced , for a great dumber of them are ‘still copynght, and belong 
to different! publ istiers who í cling tenacigisly, to their rights Mr 
- Lucas has provided ample—-some would say, more ‘than ample—notes , 
but, excepting m ‘the two volumes of Letters, they are relegated to 
the end of each, volume, and are not obtrusive The editor has clearly 
taken,” endless, pains , in preparing references and tracing quotations 
The™'¢ Suticiple ‘of ‘annotation ” which he set himself was “to show . 
“the place in Lamb’s life of each, essay and poem, and their relation 
a “to each other » This naturally involves occasional tépetition, while 
the purpose”, is sometimes défeated by ‘excessive “and® unimportant 
, details, But the researches and the wide Igrigwledge of Mr Lucas 
' make this’ a highly valuable edition “His redes, will await with 
ihterest thé Lite which he 1s now prepating es a Re ` l Í 
rr S Ena D omg ® gi 
Detractors of Balzac are not wanting in England as they were not 
wanting among hisyown contemporaries, and Mr.. W ‘H.,Helm 1s‘ not 
q withoat justification if-in his“ ‘Aspects of Balzac ” (Eveleigh Nash) he 
has erred/o on the; side of excessive eulogy Mr ‘Helm’s fiinction 18 that 
dfr ‘thegoritic who “wishes, notisto pass judgment; but :to explain the 
méthot rthe/motive,;a and the ‘meaning of Balzac’s writings - “It is in 
~ “his. (Balzac’ $) belief in the determinism of humán actions that he 
“stands, in‘ hise treatment of character and consequences, the most 
“apart ftom other gteat novehsts” Mt Helm shows how this ruling 
belief anfluencéd. his jwniting, ; -and what ; ;was implied: in the effort to 
“paint Za béte humaine m every phase of tts, lfe ”- The essays on the 
* women‘and men 6f, the “Human Comedy,” onyBalzac’s “humour,” sand 
on his relations to’ other: writers’ are full of shrewdly appreciative 
criticism, and show an extensive acquaintance with an author who Was 
no less volummous than difficult 
o) "A READER 
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